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Foreword 

In tk’S compilation an atteni\»t has ])eoii made to supydy the 
need, now growniglj felt in the country, of a small hut comprehen- 
sive annual digest of all . Public activities — political, industrial, 
cdrcatioi ah etc., in and coiiceriiirg India. A good deal of Indian 
atfaks is discussed and dedded outside India, in Ei.gland in the 
Houses of Parliament, for ijjstaj:ce, of which the average Indian 
hears little and perhaps knows even less. Times are moving fast 
and even in India people are gcdting less leisured, ai'd those who 
have the inclination to read aiid know more ahout India and her 
p\-ogre.ss in a ny direction have rarely the time or the means to go 
through the Indhy original Keports, Bulletins, Proceedings, etc., 
issued by Governments or by Pul>lic bodies and associations. It is 
increasingly felt, also, alike l>y those who are already in public life 
as by those who arc gradually ccmii g ijito it, that parochial interests 
so long cultivated must now give place to a wider outlook, an-d that 
facts and events of the immediate past are too valualde to be speedi- 
ly forgotten, and instead may be made to yield a much wider expe- 
riejice and better equipment than heretofore : a handy volume of the 
nature of an annual Progress Beport would eminently ser\e this 
purpose. Also, with the recent higlitido in Indian aspirations has 
come a general desire to know more of India as a whole. The dilferent 
Provinces and 8tatos of India want to know more of each other ; 
and the long and rapid strides taken hy such States as Mysore and 
Baroda in administrative matters have given an edge to the all- 
round spirit of enquiry now so perceptible in the country. Any 
enquirer vvdio w^ants to know the political, or other conditions 
of India, say five years back, or say, who wants to trace the 
ontogeny of a particular movement, must first give most of his time 
to the collection of rare papers, gazettes, journals, reports, etc., 
*and then proceed to piece together the sn all fragments of informa- 
tion P at he secures after an enormous loss of energy and time. 



The Indian Annual Kcgister was started to obviate to some 
extent at least some of these difficulties. In its first issue last year 
nothing more than the most burning topics of the day were given 
rather incomi)letely, but still the reception that was accorded to it 
by a generous public was more than could have been claimed. In 
this, its second issue, we confess much remains still to be done in 
the way of improvements and great as are its shortcomings wo fully 
trust and hope that the indulgence that was shoN^Ji tx^ it a year 
ago may still be extended to a work which after all is a pioneer work 
in this countiy. 


Annual Register Office 
Sibpur, Calcutta. 
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India and Her Rulers. 


The King-Emperor. 

His Most Excellent Majesty George the Fifth, by the 
Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 

The only surviving son of His late Majesty King Edward VII 
and of Her Majesty (^(ueen Alexandra. 

Born . — At Marlhorougli House, June 3, 1865. 

Mnrri^d . — Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Loiso Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes of Teck — July 3, 1893. 

Succe^'ded, -liO the throne, May 6, 191(e 

Cro'MnJd . — xVt Westminister Abbey, June. 22, 1911. 


Issues : — 

1. H R.H. Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Patric David, Prince of Wales and Karl of Chester, Duke of 
Cornwall, High Steward of Windsor, K.G„ C.M.MJb, G.M.B.E., 
.M.C., K.N., Born Juno 23, 1894. 

2. H. R. H. x\Ibei't Fredrick Ai-thur George. 

Born I)ecein])er 14, 1895. 

3. H. R.H. Victoria Alexandra x\lice Mary. 

Born April 25, 1897. 

4. IL R. H. Henry William Fredrick Albert. 

Born March 31, 1900. 


5. H. R, H. George Edward Alexander Edmund. 
Born J^ceml)er 20, 1902. 

H. John Charles Francis. 

Born J\\\y 12, 1905, January 18, 1919. 
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The Government of India, 1920 

THE HOME GOVERNMENT. 

Secretary of State. 

The Uiglil Hon. Kdwin 8. Montagu M.p. 

• Under-Secretaries of State. 

'I'lio Uight Hon. Baron Sinlia of Baipur. 

8ir ^V . Duko, u.r.i.E. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Maloolni Sofon 
,, Artliur Hirlzol, K.c.ii. 

The India Council. 

Sir ('liavh's Aniol<l Wliilo. 

Murray Haininiok, k.o.s.i., » .i.i:. 

„ Cliarlcs S. f^ayley, k.c.s.t., i.s.o, 

„ Marshall I’reiiorick lU‘i<l, c.t.e. 

„ James Bouuel t Brunyatc, K.r.s.i,, (m.k. 

„ Prahhashanker 1 ). 1‘attani, k.^ .i.e. (lvot<l. Sir Sankaran Nair 1920) 

,, (f. 0. Jvoos Kcppt'l, 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Bhu[)eiidranat h Basu. 

Frederieh (h*auford Cf oodeuoipLjh . 

William Didsburv Sh ‘[>pard, 

(ieneral Sir K. H. Ihirrow, r, (;.< .s.i, 

( l(U'k of tile Coiiucil, — Sir Malcolm Seten, 

I)<*[)iity Ckik of the Council, — E. J. Turiau'. 

Private Secretary to me Secretary of State, — S. K. P»ro\\ n. 

Assistant I’rivate SecV( taries, — ^A. L. 11. Parsons, and Miss Fr ttii. 

I'olitical A. 1). C, to the Secretary of State, — Limit. -C( I, Sir J. p,. Dunk 
Smith. K.C.S.T., K.C.V.O., c.I.E. 

Private Secretary to Lord Sink — R. FT. A Carter 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

H. K. Bt. Hon. Bavun Clulmsford — 5th Ajuil Ihltl, 


Private s 'Cy.-i%J. C. MalTey, c.i.k., l.C.S. 

ptt*. sec\ — kkaj'i. W. Puehanan Biddell. 

Miiy i^cH-y Col. B. Verncy, Kitl(‘ Bvij.alc. 

— B , Ikarsons, 

Comptlr. of housiehold. — Maj. J. Mackenzie, (M.B. Joch S^khs. 




provincial governments. 

Government of Bengal. 

Governor — ff. E. Eail of Roiuildshay — 27fch March lhl7. 

Personal Staff. 

1‘rivatc Score tai’3' — W. 11. (rourlay, on special lUit} . 

Otficiating „ — H. K. Wilkinson. 

Military „ — Capt. Henry George Vaux. 

Members of Council. 

Sir Henr^^ Wheeler, k.C.t.e., C.s.l., I.r.s. Took In’s seat on IMh April 10.17. 

Mr. .John Guest Cumniing, C.sj., c.i.k. i.c.s., 20th March 1018. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahal ab, K.O.8.I., k.o.t.e., i.o.m., Maharajaelhiraja Bahadur o 
Burdwan (Temporary) 14th May 1018. 

Government of Bombay. 

Governor — H. E. Sir George Andn’ose Idoyd — 17th De cember, 1018. 

Personal Staff. 

l’rivat(! Sc<'. — William Patrick Cowie I.C.S. 

Military Sec. — Lt. Col. .J. G. Greig. 

Members of Council. 

Sir Ccorgc Carmichael K.r.s.I, i.r.s. 

Mr. G. S. Curtis, c.s.t. 

Sir Ebraliiin Kahimtullah, Kt. (M.E. 

Government of Madras. 

Governor — H. E. Ibaroii Willingdoii — 10 April 1010 

Personal Staff. 

Privat(! See^^ — T. E. Moir, l.C.s, 

Military „ — Captain W. S. E. Mone^'. 

Members of Council. 

Diwau Baliadur Sir P. Bajagoj)ahi Achariyar, r.i,!::. 

Mi’. Jaoiiel l)a\'idsou, c.s.i., l.C.s. 

Mr. C. G. Todliuntev. 

Government of Eehar & Orissa. 

Lt. Governor — Sir Edward Gait K.^cs.i. — lOth November 1017». 

Members of Council. 

I<-I,\elhiud B('’MeMiriei’, C.S.T. C.I E. I.C.S. 

.lai Ibdiadur Krishna Sa’uai. 
vC.’dter Maude, C.s.t 

..-t. Governor of U. P. — Heu. Sir S. H. Butler 17>ih Eebiiuny, 1018. 

,, Punjab-'- ,, EdvvanI Macu .an — May 1010^ 

„ Burma— „ Ib’ginahl Craddock. 

Chief Commissioner of C. P. — Sir P'rank G. Sly — December, 1010^ 

„ Assam — „ B. B<.atson Ik ii — Isi A}»ril 1018. 

„ N.W.F.P.— A. Hc‘miltoii Grant. 





Chronicle of the Year 


1919 


January 

1st All India Ladies Conference held at Delhi under Mrs. Besant. 
Proclamation parade at Calcutta in presence of His Excellency 
• the Viceroy, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

Death of Keverend G. A. I.efroy D. D., Bishop of Calcutta. 
Message of Her Majesty the Queen Empress to the women of 
India deeply sympathising with their war sacrifices. 

2nd His Majesty the King sends message to His Excellency the 
Commander-iii-Chief appreciating the assurances of loyalty 
and deA'otion of the British Army. 

3rd The notorious Imam-CIayton case ended in Hondde Clayton’s 
tendering unqualified apology for his liarharous liehaviour and 
his appeal to Mr. Hasan Imam\s well-known magjianimity. 

9th Big Mill strike in Bombay — 100,000 hands go out- — nearly 70 
out of 85 Mills had to suspend work. 

First Session of the Baroda Kepiesentative assemldy pre- 
sided o\ er by the Dewan. 

.0th Sir S. P. Sinha appointed Under-Secretary of State for India 
and aniioui.oement of his elevation to British peerage. 

[3th C( iifeivnce of Governors, Lie\itenant-(b)vernors aial Cliict 
Commissioner.^^ at Delhi to discuss the Iteform scheme. 

.3th to 18th Indian Sciet'^e Congress opened by H. E. the Govcvi or 
and presided over by Sir lA‘onard Bogers. 

hli An appeal i3.sncd to the Princes and People (cf India l>y II. lb 
the Viceroy to subscribe another hundred lakhs of Kupecs to 
the Imperia! Indian Relief Fund. 

5th Serious development of labour trouble in Bombay, futile 
attempt to restart work, l>y force Military fire on tlie mol) 
resulting, in two killed and four wounded. 

1 0th First Convocation of the Hindu university held at Benares — 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, the chancellor of the 
university, iresides. 

Depij/ation of the Bombay Mill strikers waited On the Gevser- 
— His Excellency listened Aery sympatheticaily to their 
grievances and promised to secure redress. 
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VHHOMULE OF TUB YE All ‘ ‘ [tKyj 

Death of Prince John, the youngest son of H. M. Ihe King. 

20th II. E. the ViccToy opens the Chiefs’* Conference iit Delhi. 
Elevation to Peerage of Sir S. P. Stwha, uiKlcr-Secretary of 
State for India, otticially announced in London. 

21st Bombay Mill strike settled by concessions from Millowners ; other 
strikes continue. 

Meeting of the Bengal Legislative Counci]— Governor pre- 
sides — ^resolution of thanks for appointment of ^ir S. P. 
Sin ha to ]>e under-Sccretary of State passed. 

21th Investiture at Viceregal Lodge Delhi for K.c.s.i., etc. 

U, P. Legislative Council met at Allaliabad — Sir Harcourt 
Butler presides — resolution of sympathy on the deatji of 
Prince John passed. 

2bth H. E. The Viceroy on ])ehalf of the people of India wires to llis 
Majesty expressing grief and sympathy on the death of 
Prince John. 

5th Chiefs Conference at Delhi presided over by Vicei'oy— 
presentation of sword to Maharaja Patiala. 

2Gth Bombay Mill-strike partially settled. 

Allahabad university convocation under Sii* li. Bulh*r. The 
Hon’ble Mr. S. N. Banncrjea unveiled portrait of the Late 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji at Bombay. 

30th Big protest Meeting of Citizens of Mudj’as against pioposed 
Kowlatt B’O ' ^'able sent to Prime-Minister, ITaice Conference 
and Lord Sinna. 

31st Public Meeting of Moderates at Calcutta, Towii Hall, thanking 
Prime-Minister for appointing Lord Sinha as under-Sccretary — 
Sir K. G. Gupta presides. 

Annual Meeting of Bombay Trades Association. 

Government of India announces that owing to high prices of 
Cotton Cloth, the Cotton cloth Act of 1918 would immediately 
come into operation. 


Februaty 


Lst to 4th All li.dia iirotest meetij gs egaijjst ]»roi!os(‘(] L'owlatt 
Legislation at all important i)Iaces rcpj'cseijtij'g all intiuential 
pnhlic oi^inioji of India. Intense agitation everywhere. 

1st Hon’blc Sir I). Wacha wires to Viceroy earnestly ixMiuesting 
postponcmoJit of Eowlatt Bills. ^ 

2nd Committee to Keport on India Otlice lleform ap[)^]ted under 
Ijord Crew. 

5th Madras Legislative Council — Governor i>resides— uf(5^jPii’ble 
Sir A. Cardew presents the Draft Financial statement for 



,yjly] rilWNtcLE OF THE VKjJt 

* ll)iy-20; Nori-otfiCial Ir.diaa members protest against 

Kowlatt Bills. 

’H. E. the Viceroy reviews Nepali Troops at Delhi — his speech 
approciatiii^f their friendly services — investiture of Nepali 
Generals, olficers and rank of various honours. 

Beport of the Indian Silk Industry published. 

()th Viceroy^s opening speech in the Imperial Council recommend- 
ing' Kowlatt Bills, placating i.c.s and Anglo-] ndia. 8ir W. 
Vincent introduced the Kowlatt Bills. Hon'bles Mr. Patel and 
Mr. Banerjca opposed and moved for postponment. Hot 
debate on this motion finally adjourned till next day. 

Punjab liegislative Council — Pujijab Dt. Amend. Bill and food 
adulteration Bill passed. 

7th Long debate on Kowlatt Bill in Imp. Coum il— non-oflioial 
rndians opposii g to a man. Mr. Patebs motion defeated and 
►Sir V. Vincent’s carried by 3() to 21 against unanimous 
Indian opposition. Bill referred to select committee. 

Slh Moder.ites Pojr Parleur with Home Member (Vincent) on the 
Kowlati Bills. 


10th Imp. Coni;cil--Sir W. Vir.cenl ainauineed that in d(‘ferencc to 
unanimous non-orlicial opposition the K'owlatt Act was to be in 
opei*ation for three y(‘a.i-s and ]iot permaiKOjtly. He also in- 
ti’oduccd the S(‘cond Bill which was referred to s(dect t ( mmitteo 
against unanimous iion-otHcial o]‘position. 

Inf]r,eiitial protest meeting at Mahajan Sabha, Madras — non- 
official council members issued mandate on Indian members of 
the Imperial Council to oppose the h’owlatt Bill. 

11th Lord Sinha sworn in as Privy Com eilK.r. 

12th Secretary, European Association, C dcutt.i, wires to Co\ crn- 
ment of India, protesting against tlie coi:c(‘Ssioii announced by 
8ir W. Vincent whereby Kowlatt Bill woitld be in force for 
three years only. 

Madras liOgislativc Cour.cil — City Municii>al Bill discussed. 

13th The Modei'ates at Bomhay decided at a mecti rg to form 
stern Indi a Nalional Liberal Assoei ition. 

Bombay Govemmeiit Communique — on Einaneiiig Co oi>erati\e 
Hoiisii'g Societies issued. 

Calcut'a Indian Asr.ociation protest meetiiig agaiirU Kowlatt Bill 
under Maharaja of Cassimhazar and all intiuential irolerates. 

Death ^ f Nawab Syed Mahammad at Royapeta, Madras. 

14th Thei Secretary, Europeon As.soci vtion, Calcutta issues, tlie 
Ass^ciation’s statement regri’ding the ivuwlatt Bills and I'cforins. 
^ (ddic meeting at Gokhalc Hall Madras under Mr. V. P. 
Madhva Kao to protest against the J.C.8. MeruoiMnduin. 



iO CllJ^ONiCLE OF THE YE All '^makci// 

15 ,, Bombay protest meeting under Mrs. Besaiit denouncing tfie 

KowIatt Bill ; very largely attended. 

16 ,, Homo Kulo Campaign against the Kowlatt Bills opened by 

Mrs. Besant at Bombay. 

17 ,, Travancorc industrial Exhibition opened by theMaharaja. 

Travancore Popular Assem])ly — sittings began for this and 
the next 8 days. 

ID ,, Imperial Legislative Council — Sir James Meston fntroduced 
Excess Profits Bill which was referred to Select Committee. 

The Announcement l)y the Secretary of State of revised i*ato 
of pay for officers of Imperial Indian police from rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General downwards issued. ^ 

'JO ,, Tata Induvstrial Bank — first meeting of Directors at Bom])ay 
presenting last years report. 

JJ. M. Amir Habibiilla Khan of Afghanistan shot\lead at 
Jelalabad ])y some unknown hand. 

23rd Tilak V. Chirol Privy Council Case finished — ^.judgment iji 
favour of Chirol. Popula]’ faith in British justice shaken. 
Bombay Presidency Association protest meeting against Kowlatt 
Bill under V’u* D.Petit ; laJ'gely attended. 

Madras monster protest meeting under Mr. T. V. Venloitran a 
Iyer hotly denouncing the Kowlatt Bill — Mr. B. C. Ihirs 
lecture on same. Other meetings follow. 

25 ,, Lord Sin ha takes his seat in the House of Lords. 

26 ,, Imperial Legislative Council — HonUc Mr. Patel’s Kleclrieily 

Bill and Negotiable Instr. .Act AmeJidment Bill introduced 
Local Authorities Bill passed. 

27 ., Southborough Committee Report prtv^ented to Governm(‘nl of 

India — Lord Southl>orough and party leaves Delhi for Ikigland. 

28 ,, Annual Mectii^g of the Beitgal Chamber of C’ommerce at 

Calcutta. 


March 


1st 


Imj). Couiicil — Sir W. Vincent jwesonted rt‘port of Sol. Com. 
on Kowlatt Bill, Indian Members of Coimnittee all signing 
I)i*sscnticnt Notes and op] osing the Bill. 

Financial Statement 19LS-19 issued. 

Mahatma Gandhds Manifesto on Satyagraha vow taken ])y 


3rd 
4 th 


Home Killers at Born! ay and the great cam])aigii started. 


^ig]i ^li- 
as thj 


Mr. Vijayraghavaehari of Salem took office 
Cochin, S. L 

Lord Sinlnds nuiiden s]'.eech in H. of Lords snulT 
Sydenham on the Katarpur-AiTah riot debate 


Dewan of 


Lora 



aiiiioNJuLE OF the yeaIi ii 

5 ,, Govt, of India’s first despatch to the Sec. oi State on the 
. Indian Eetonns, trying to whittle down Kefonns. 

G ,, Mahatma Gandhi at Delhi invited and interviewed by Viceroy 
re Satyagraha. Gandhi advocates ‘Soul force’ and Viceroy 
“ Brute force ; ’ they could not come to terms. 

7 Calculta European Association Annual Meeting. 

S ,, Im]). Legis. Council — Budget Del)atc began. 

11 ,, Imp. IjCg. Council— Budget Debate and non-oflieial Resobitioiis. 
Lokirianya Tilak’s repie.scntation to the Peace Conference, 
Paris, on ])eha1f of Indian Peo]>le and CoTJgress. 

12-1 3th Imp. Legis. Council — Sir \\ . Vincent moved consideration of 
« S(‘l. Com. Be port on Powlatt Bill- -a hot debate followed, 

non-otlicial Indians opposing in one voice. 

II ,, Imp. Legis. Council — Debate on Kowlatt Bill hotly continued 
till late at S-30 p. M. 

Is ,, Imp. Council — Rowlatt Act passed, after strenuous noi -ofi ci; 1 
fight, l>y sheei* Govt. Vote of 35 to 2<) (Indians). Hon. B. N. 
Sarnni a1 oi ce resigns. A])amng depression in Indian Polity. 

pith Ini]*. Coun(iI — Exec s.s lhx)fits Bill presei.ted and a few other 
bills passed. Bill for Punjal) H. Court passed. 

20th Bombay Kur()]>(*an Association aiinuil meetii'g strongly criti- 
ticising lu'opos^d Indian lunbrrns. 

21st Im]). Council — Budget in fimd form ]»resent(Ml. Si'ssion closed. 

23rd Gandhi’s message to hold Oih April rs a “Day of National 
Protest and Humiliation” against outrageous passage of Row- 
latt Act unaiiimou.dy accepted l>y the counti'y. 

25 ,, Viceroy arrived at Baioda on tour. 

2() ,, Calcutta European As.sociation special meeting to denounce 
Indian I’veforms. and for reorgaidsation of Anglo-Indians 
against Indian claims of political e(,uality. 

27th Bengal Council— Hon. S. N. Roy's Primary Education Bill pass 'd. 

2^ ,, Hon. Mr. M. A. Jiiuiah resigns seat in Imp. (Vauicii in protest 
against Rowlatt Act. 

31st Satyagraha demonstration at lleihi— ii nocoi t uiairn cd mob 
of Satyagrahis (]>assivo resisters) wantonly tired u[)Ou l*y 
Police and Militaiy and disi»crsed after killing a few. 

April 

IvSt Delhi — Shops closed : people attending funeral processions of 
tho.e fallen. Military parading the streets. 

2iid .nritsar Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlcw prohibited to address 
public meetings for promoting^Hindu-Moslem uiiioin 
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JBombay Chaiii1)cr of Commerce— Aiinuiil Meeting uiid(!r 
Hon']>le M. N. Hogg Anglo-Indians resolved to take militant 
part in Indian Politics against Indian aspirations, 
erd Government of India Commviniciuo on Delhi disturbances issued 
to the Ih'ess 

Madras Council — Hon’ble Narasinha Iyer’s UesolutioJi allow- 
ing Vcrjiacular in Council Meeting hotly debated and lo-t by 
Government Votes. * 

^th Delhi— Col, Beadon convened meeting of Delhi leaders at 
which he abused Hatyagraha, sought their co-operation, and 
presejited a hand bill for circulation broad cast — Satyagraha 
Sal>ha repudiated the Beadon allegations. 

Dr. Varadanijalu Naidu acquitted by Madras H. C. of con\ ic- 
tion for Sedition by the lower court. 

lIon’l)le Mr. B. I). Shukul resigns his membershi^f of the 
Imperial Council as a protest against the Kowlatt Bills in bis 
letter to H. E. the Viceroy. 

Madras Council — Budget Debate, 
r^tli Govei’nment of India communique explaijn'ng Rowlatt Act. 

Gtli All India Hartal, penance, humiliation, fasting and prayin’ as a 
passive protest against the Kowlatt Act. (avil disobedience 
of Press laws in Boml)ay 1 :ilc of proseril)ed and unregister 
ed literatures st<jrted, — the unregistered paper '\Saty;igrahi” 
issued d.y v.e^..dhi. 

7 ,, Parting Kick of Sir Michael O’Dwyer to Indian Agitators 
warning them of a “ Day of Keekoning” soon to corno. 
Madras Council — Budget Debate. 

,, Bengal Council Meeting — Village Self-Goveriiment Bill dis- 
cussed and passed next day. 

i) ,, Mahatma Gandhi arrested at Palwal while Iravelling by 
train to Delhi on a Peaceful Mission to I'acify the ]^UJi(^ 
stricken People ; was served with a notice of exteri.ment. 

Amritsar — Ram Nayami Day processions, peaiadhby carried 
out — playing the English National Anthcan aj.d paying 
homage to King and the Deputy commissioner. 

0th Punjab in open riot, Amritsar — Arrest and D^iportation of 
Drs Satyapal and Kitchlew. All India Protest. 

Mob outrage, Riot, ijicendiarisrn in Amritsar — mob fired at ; 
Mob then turned and looted Banks, lelegraph othce, I'ost 
office, Zenana Hospital, C. M. 8. Girl’s School ^^^^d burnt 
tlienq and also killed with gross brutality several Europeans. 

Laliore — huge mo]> inarching towards Government House 
lii'cd upon ])y the I*olice and the Military near Anaiikali 
many killed and wounded. 
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Aeroplane hovering over the city. 

* All India closing of shops as a mark of sorrow for Gandhi^s arrest. 

Ahmedabad— mob outrage, riot and incendiarism on hear- 
ing Gandhi and Anusuya l)el)i arrested. Two Europeans 
killed ; Mills, Station yards burnt down : Mob dispersed 
by Police fire. 

H. E. Lord Willingdon assumes charge of the Gover- 
norship of Madras Presidency. 

11th Quiet at Amritsar and Lahore. 

All India Hartal and suspension of business continued. 

Kasur — Public meeting against Kowlatt Act. 

Ahmedabad— Further Mob outrage. 

Mr. Gandhi K ought to Bombay and set free ; ordered not to 
leave Bombay Presidency ; in the evening he attends a huge 
meeting where he condciniis the mob violei.ee and distiirl)ai]ce, 

Calcutta shops closed down and laisiness suspended on Mr. 
Gandhis arrest. 

Great Satyagraha den.onstraiion in Calcutta ; Police fired on mol>. 

Big meeting at Madras under Mr. S. Kastiirii'anga Aiyangcr to 
protest against Government action in airesting Mi*. Gandhi. 

Eemarkable letter of v^ii* Kahindranath to Mr. (hindhi eulogising 
latter’s Satyagraha movement. 

ll th Lahore — Badslialii Mosciue meetii g ; C. 1. 1). pugree burnt. 
Mob fired upon by trooi)s. Huge crowd attacke(l and looted 
Hailway station on being tu'cd upon by soldiers travelling in 
a train. The train was stoi^ped, derailed and burnt. 

Kasur — Excited mob fired at by 2 European Soldiers from a 
train. Mob murdered the Soldiers, burnt the Station, 
wrecked the train, and looitMl and destroyed all Governmeiit 
property. 

13th Amritsar — Jhallianwala Bagh massacre, Peaceful meeting 
of twenty thousand men fired upon continuously unprovoked 
for ten mimites by (4en. Dyer ! oOf) killed, loOO wounded 
and loft for two days expos(?d to the elements without medi- 
cal or any relief. 

Delhi — Humour of deiiorfation of Leaders afloat — Great cons- 
ternation in town ; Mob provoked to assume threatening 
attitude. 

14th Gii.jranwala — Jhallianwala Bagh news received. Whole town on 
Hartal. A l>ig Baisakhi day held at Wazirabad. Bookii g stopped 
and the huge excited crowd stopped the train, pulled down pas- 
sengers and set fire to the station yard. Mob further ex- 
cited by slaughtered cows and pigs a?ui assaulted Mr. Herron, 
S. P. who fired and caused death. Excitement leaped uu 
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into a flame resulting in acts oi iiicendiarism — Post Office, 
Dak Bungalow, Court houses, Railway goclovvn and .the 
Church burnt down, Aei-oplanes hovering over town dropped 
bombs, some on the Khalsa High School and neighbouring 
villages killing women and children. Martial Law Kesolu- 
lution condemning Anti-Rowlatt agitation published. 

Batala (in Gurdaspur) — Telgraph Wires cut by mob 

W ires also cut between Lahore — Amritsar and between Sialkot- 
Wazirabad. 

Kohtak — Riotous mob attacked Ry. line, a id cut it, damaged 
the Ry. Bridge and attacked a train. 

Delhi — Mob begins to appear armed with Lathis on rumoured 
deportations of popular leaders. Town hall conference between 
officials and leaders comes to nothing. 

Ibtb. Martial Law declared in Punjab last night. 

Mr. Gandhi condemns violence in I’ctaliation at a huge 
meeting in Ahmedabad. 

If) ,, Gnjran walla — Col. O' Brien, Dy. Com. taking reprisals for last 
day’s outrage. Hindu and Moslem Barristers, Vakils and 
leading men arrested right and left with aid of Militai'y, 
Armoured car and police, Aeroplane hovering overhead, and 
handcuflfed and insulted am'' then challan^d to Lahore. At 
Hatizabad mob rushed i>olicc to rescue men arrested, cut wii’cs, 
aiid was tlien dispersed by i)olice fire. At Chuharkliana the 
Ry, station with wires and lines cut was Inirnt ; so too Dhaban 
Singh and Momun stations. At M'aziraliad mob looted 
Station, burnt house of Rev. Bay ley. 

Mob disturbance also at Sialkot, and Gojia. 

(fuji-at — a crowd atta(dved l\y. Station and desti’oyed Telegiaph 
liisiruments— dispersed by i)olicc-fire. 

Kala — (Jhelum) Mob attacked and deiailed train. 

IG ,, Guzerat — Mob rushed Townhall at dalalpur Jaten and cut and 
destroyed Ry. line near Malakwal, dei’ailii g a ti*ain next 

, morning. 

Telegraph wires were cut and communication stoi>ped in y)arts 
of Lahore, Jhang, Sialkot, Gujranwala and other districts of 
the Punjab. 

17 ,, Telegra})h wire cutting continued at various places in Gurdas 
pin*, Jhullunder, Lyallpur, RawalpiJidi and Lahore Districts. 
At Lyallpur a stack of Govt. JJhoosa (husk) worth Rs. r)0,()00, 
set on fire and destroyed. 

Delhi — Mob armed with Lathis fired u])on by Police and dispers(‘d.'" 

Security of Rs. 5000 on the A. B. Patrika, Calcutta, forfeit e(l 
under IVess Act, fresh dejiosit of Rs. 10,()00 ordered. 
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18 ,, Wire cutting continued in Punjab. 

•Mr. Gandhi wires to Press to suspend civil disobedience owing to 
the development of a critical situation. 

20 ,, Emergency meeting of the All India Congress Committee at 
Bombay to discuss the situation caused by the Satyagraha 
movement, Pt. M. M. Malaviya presides. 

24 ,, Bombay Provincial Conference at Ahmednagar, Mr. J. Baptista 

• presides. 

25 ,, Annual meeting of the Millowners Association at Bombay, 

Mr. C. N. Wadia preside.s. 

26 ,, Mr. Horniman, Editor, ‘‘Bombay Chronicle” secretly arrested 

and at once deported to England ])y order of Bombay 
Goverjiment. 

27 ,, Security of “Bombay Chronicle” forfeited under Press Act. 

Directors of “ Bombay Chronicle ” ordered to sTd)mit all matters 
to the Government before publication ; Directors decide to 
suspe n d ] u i b 1 i c a t i o n . 

All India Moderate ('Onfercjice Committee met at Calcutta. Mr. 
S. N. Banei'jea ]>resides ; resolution eondemnijig reprcssi\c 
measures passed. 

29th Congi’css deputation left for Kiigland to ]n*ess Congress views 
on constitutional I’oforms. 


May 

2nd Afghan Invasion of Indian territory near Khailnr Pass — Open 
hostility and state of war between Afghanistan and British 
India. 

Madras Mahajan Sabha ])rotest meeting against Governmuit 
re}>ression in Punjab and elsewhere. 

Mysore liepreseidative Assembly — closing ir]>ecch of Devan 
delineating new policy of the state. 

•"Ird Madras Eabour Union, special meeting addressed by John Peurr 
M. P. (Labourite) encouraging Labour Oi-ganisatit n in India. 

Government of India appoints Prison administration Committee. 

bth (bilcutta Moetii g of Bengal Provincirl Congress Cemmittee to 
consider steps to be taken against inhuman atrocities of Mili- 
tary in Punjab. 

6 ,, Mr. K. N. Roy, Editor, Tribune, Lahore, placed before Martial 
Ijaw Tribunal on charge of sedition, without jmoper legal 
helj) disallowed l)y Government. 
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8 ,, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Waclia and Mr. J. Scurr M,P. left Madras 

for Ei gland — enthusiastic send otf by Home Eulers, La.bour 
Uiiions and Nationalists. 

9 ,, Afghans occupy British Indian Territory. 

10 ,, Viceroy's appeal to Indian People against Afghan aggression. 

12 ,, Sir Michael O'Dwyer of Punjab bids farewell to the land of 
his tyrannical oppressive rule and hedious record of •blood and 
sword. All India heaves sigh of relief. 

13th Maharaja Bikaner delivered historic speech' on Indian Co- 
operation with Dominions at the Koyal Colonial Institute, 
London, presided over by Duke of .'Connaught. 

15th Viceroy issues proclamation to the Afghans warning *1116111 
of consequences of their headstrong action. 

Ifith Keports of the Franchise and Functions Committee re Indian 
reforms publised. 

Heavy Afghan defeat at Dakka. 

21st Sir Sankaran Nair resigns seat in Government of India as 
a jn-otest against continuance of Martial Law in the Punjab and 
attitude of Government on Indians. 

22ixl House of Commons Iiulian Budget introduced by Mr. Montagu ; 

interesting debate on Indian Keforms. 

25th Sir Fd\\'ard Maclagan formerly Secretary to Sir Saiikaran Nair 
in Government of India, assumes Iheutenant Governorship of 
Punjab. 

26 ,, Goveiiiment of India 4th despatch on Reforms after consulting 
Local Governents and Governors published — highly reaction- 
ary and aims at whittling down Montford Scheme. 

29 ,, Indian Curi'ency and Ex( h inge Committee appointed by 

Secretary of State, with Mr. Dalai of Bombay as non-otlicial 
Indian member, 

30 ,, Indian Reforms Bill published l)y Parliament : Secretary of 

States memorandum on same also issued. 

June 

3rd Afghan Amir’s letter suing peace received by Vi (roy and 
replied favourably setting forth armistice terms. 

H. of Com. interpellation on cause of Sir Sankaran Nair's 
resignation elicited the truth about his strong dissimt from 
India Government on Martial l^aw in Punjab. 

5th Second Reading of Government of India Bill moved !>y 
Secretary of State in H. of C. and passed. 

6 ,, Travancore Popular Assembly passes Revenue Amendment, 
Agricultural loans and a few other Bills. 
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*7th Bombay Homa Rule League meeting strongly condemn- 
, ing Government of India’s reactionary despatches on 
Reforms. 

8 ,, Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Saukat Ali, the famous Moslem 

internees, again arrested at Chhiiidwara and deported under 
• Government of India Order, Regulation III of 1818. 

9 ,, Government of India at last abrogates Martial Law in Punjab 

after its continuance for 7 weeks. 

Sir M. \iisveswaraya, Dewan of Mysore, retires. Sirdar 
M. Kantaraja Urs appointed new Dewaii. 

Annual Meetii g of National Indian Association at London 
» under Lord Carinichael strongly supporting the Montagu 
Reforms, Lord Sinha emphasising etiuality of treatment to 
Indians. 

Judgment delivered by Martial Law Commission in the Supple- 
mentary Gujranwalla Case, transporting 13 persons for life 
and forfeiting their property ! 

11., Congress Deputation at London interviews Mr. Montagu and 

Lord Sinha on the Reforms and strongly press the last Delhi 
Congre ss d eman d s. 

12., Deccan S{il>ha, Poona, under Sir H. A. AVadia passes strong 

resolution condemning Government of India 5th March 
Despatch attempting surreptitiously to whittle down the 
Reforms. 

13 ,, Bombay Presidency Asrociation protest meeting on deportation 
of Ml*. Horniman ai.d Pre-censorshii> of Bombay Chronicle — 
Resolutions passed strongly condemning Government action 
and inviting open enquiry. 

1 f) ,, Government of Bengars repression under Press Act of “ Calcutta 
Samachar,” a Hindi Daily by demanding security of Rs. 2000. 
I V ,, Martial Law Comm, under Justice Broadway passes judgment on 
Gujranwalla Conspiracy Case, sentencing to Death Lala 
Amarnath, Pleader, and Mohanlal ; eight to life transportation. 

18 ,, Afghan Amir’s reply to A'iceroy received announcing acceptance 

of Armistice terms and despatch of Peace delegates to Rawal- 
pindi. 

19 ,, Government of Bombay withdraws Pre-censorship on “Bombay 

Chronicle” after it had deposited Rs. 10 000 as security. 

20th Mysore Legislative Council. Bill to amend council regulation 
extending privilege of moving resolutions passed — Intel pella- 
tions and Budget Discussion. 

21st Government of BengaPs further repression under Press Act ot 
“ Bharat Mitra” another Hindi Daily of Calcutta by demand- 
ing .security of Rs. 2,000. 
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Madras Gokhale Hall Protest meeting against Martial Law 
conviction of Mr. Kalinath Eoy of Tribune on Sedition. . 

25th Bombay Citizens including Sir N. Chandavarkar, Sir D. 
Wacha, Hon^ble Mr. Parekh etc., send memorial to Viceroy 
to release Mr. Kalinath Koy pointing out that there is nothing 
seditious in his writings. 

26 ,, Calcutta Town Hall protest meeting under Mr. B. Chakerburty 

against Martial Law procedure, and beseeching His Majesty 
to recall the Viceroy. 

27 ,, Government of India curtly refuse representations from all 

over India praying postpoment of execution of Martial Law 
Death sentences ponding appeal to Privy Council and H. M. 
the King Emperor. 

2(S ,, German Peace Treaty signed in Paris. 

30 ,, Martial Law judgment passed in Moman Station Case — 
Mr. Harnam Sing sentenced to death, 2 others with life 
transportation. 

Peace day celebration by firing of salute of 101 guns — H. M.^s 
message issued. Viceroy telegraphs congratulation to H. M. 
No public enthusiasm under weight of all-round repression. 


July. 

1st. Poyal Proclamation appointing 6th July as day of general 
thanksgiving on termination of War issued. 

2nd. Secretary, Indian Press Association, caldes to Prime Minister 
and Sec. of State for repeal of the too oppressive Press Act. 

3rd. Appointment of Members of Joint Committee of Parliament 
on Government of India Bill passed by H. of C. by 336 votes 
to 23, Col. Yate bitterly opposing. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Kt. appointed Chief Justice of Madras 
High Court. 

5th. H. E. the Viceroy commutes 2 years rigorous imprisonment on 
Mr. Kali Nath Roy to three months. Death sentence on 
Amarnath and Mohon Lai reduced to transportation. 

Martial Law Commissioner Mr. Justice Leslie Jones finishes 
Lahore case, transporting for life Lalas Harkishenlal, Duni- 
chand, Rambhuj Dutt and others with forfeiture of all 
property !! A ring of horror thoughout the land. 

Martial Law Commissioner Mr. Justice Broadway finishes 
Amritsar case, transporting for life Drs. Satyapal, Kitchlew, 
Tiocni/'kT* ftworni A Tmnrianji.nn nrl anrl n+.ViftT*® Ml 
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7th. Bombay Council — Poona sittings — Peace congratulations 

• resolution passed — Budget discussion. Private resolutions 
discussed next two days and then session closed. 

8th. Sir Sankaran Nair left Simla and bade farewell to the 
Government of India after his bitter experience of that body, 

10th. Sir D. Wacha in the name of Western India National Liberal 
League wires appeal to Viceroy to relent in unjust sentence 

• in the Lahore case (q.v.). Calcutta Indian Association 
imss similar resolution. 

14th. Summary of Crew Committee Keport on India House Reforms 
, published in India. 

16th, Parliamentary Joint Committee on the Reform Bill began 
its sittings at London. 

New Advisory Council instituted in Jamnagar by H. II. the 
Jam Saheb Sir Ranjit Singhji for his State. 

17th. Arrival of Maharaja Bikaner at Bombay from Peace Con- 
ference, Paris, — enthusiastic reception by Indian Princes and 
Leading men. 

Hon’ Khan Bahadur Mian Mohamed Shaft appointed successor 
to Sir Sankaran Nair in Government of India. 

19th Peace celebration organised by Government officials ai:d Anglo- 
Indians all over India — was not joined by the people due to 
scarcity, famine, distress, high prices, terrible influenza and 
great Khilafat agitation of Mahomedans. 

All India Congress Committee of Calcutta passed strong resolu- 
tion condemning the mad sentence passed on Punjab Leaders 
by Martial Law Tribunals. 

21st Mahatma Gandhi issued Press Manifesto postponing his pro- 
mised resumption of Satyagraha about this time on pressure 
from Government and moderate friends. 

23rd Sir Sankaran Nair laid down office this day and handed over 
charge. 

Lokmanya Tilak’s Birthday (64th) celebrated all over India 
with great dclat, 

24th Full text of the Report of Lord Crow’s Committee on India 
House Reforms issued in India. 

25th ‘^Tribune” of Lahore reappears after suspension of about 3 
months. 

26th Afghan Peace Delegates and Sir Hamilton Grant and party 
met at Peace Conference at Rowalpindi to settle terms. 

27th All India Congress Committee meeting at Calcutta pass reso- 
lutions cabled to England urging a Declaration of Eights in 
the new Reforms Act, 
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28th Patrika ’’ security appeal case in Calcutta High Court against 
Government order forfeiting security and making fresh demand 
of Rs. 10,000 dismissed Nvith cost. 

Hon. Shah takes charge of educational portfolio in Govern- 
ment of India. 

29th Pundit Malaviya, president, all India Congress Committee, 
cables Prime Minister, Sec. of State and Lord Sinha urging 
public enquiry into Punjab Affairs. 

Com-in-Chief’s despatch on part played by Jndia in the War 
issued. 

31st Influential puldic meeting under the Madras Mahajan Sabta 
to consider steps to be taken in view of administrative ♦atro- 
cities committed under Martial Law in the Ihinjab, Mr. 
Kasturi Eanga lycnger presiding. 

August 

1st King George reviewed Indian troops in London. 

2nd Home Rule League Deputation to Joint Committee on Reforms 
(Messrs. Hasan Imam, B. C. Pal, Rangaswamy lycnger) left 
Bom])ay for England. 

Prominent citizens of Boml>ay meet uiider Sir Dinsliaw Petit 
to hear Pundit Malaviya on Punial> Frightfulness — Relief 
fund ot)ened and Rs. 1 lakh sul)scribed at spot. 

3rd South African Indians’ Conference at Johannesburg (South 
Africa) to protest against recent Anti-Lidian legislation and 
other inequities. 

4th Punjab Govt, announced that 852 persons were tried under 
Martial Law of whom 582 were convicted and 270 acquitted. 

Commander-in-Chief’s' Despatch on part played by India 
in the War published. 

5th Congre.ss Deputation’s memo, on Reforms presented to Joint 
Committee of Parliament by Mr. Patel. 

Gth Mr. Llyod George, British Premier, in. pulJic s[>eech on war 
anniversary day thankfully eulogised India’s contribution in 
men and money in the late war. 

Famous House of Lord.-^ Debate on Earl Russel’s cnquii-y re 
Punjal) Massacre. 

8th Afghan Peace treaty signed at Rawalpindi — Text published. 

9th Judgment in the notorious Kataryair Riot case delivered — out 
of 165 accused 10 sentenced to death, 135 to life-transporta- 
tion and 20 acquit d !! 

Report of 8adler Commission on Calcutta UiuA crsity Reform — 
five large volumes published, other volumes to follow. 
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12th Madras Legislative Council — the first reconstituted council 
. under Lord Willingdon Oi)cned — a clear non-official majority 
elected in anticipation of the proposed Reformed Councils. 
Government Resolution that the business of the council 
should be conducted in English adopted by a majority 
• and passed. H. E. explained that the measure was necessary 
in view of what Mr. Narasimier did some months ago. 

17th ‘‘White paper’’ published giving Viceroy’s explanations, 
regarded .,as very unsatisfactory, al)out the breakdown in 
medical arrangements in the Afghan campaign for which 
Government of India was seriously censured in Parliament, 

22n(ito24th Madras Provincial Conferei’ce opened at Trichinopoly 
under the presidency of the Hon. the Raja of Ramnad. Con- 
tinued for next 2 days ; strong resolutions condemning Govern- 
ment action in Punjab passed and cable sent to Prime Minister. 

23rd Andhra Provincial Conference at Anantpur opened, Mr. A. S. 
Krishna Rao presiding. 

27th Mr. Kalinath Roy released from Jail — received graijd public 
ovation. 

2bth Mr. Montagu receives a mixed Indian and European deputation 
to protest against the Transval Trading Act and promises to 
recommend Indian representation on proposed commission of 
eiKiuiry. 

29th Senator Maloiic of the V. S. A- Senate addressed the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the American Senate on behalf of 
India, urging complete Home Rule to India and complaining 
of the foreign domination over her by England as being in- 
consistent with the principles of the League of Nations. 

September 

1st Bengal Chaml>er of Commerce Committee meeting at Calcutta 
to discuss witli Mr. Howard the Finance Member the (jues- 
tion of exchange position. Hon’ble a\Ir. W. F. Crum Presides. 

Public meeting in the Essex Hall, London, to protest against 
the enforcement of Martial Law and the outrageous comluct 
of Civil and Military Authortios in Puniab, before a largo 
number of English ladies and gentlemen. Mr. 8yed Hasan 
Imam was voted to the chair. 

3rd Imperial Council opened by Viceroy with an unsympathetic 
si)eech re Punjal) massacre — several minor bills passed. 

Bengal Legislative Council at Calcutta, H. E. the Governor 
presides. The Calcutta and Suburban Police Bill passed. 
Mr* Phelp’s resolution to appoint a commission to investigate 
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into the causes of High rent and excessive land value 
accepted. 

5th Government of India Press Communique regarding the new 
recruitment to the I.C.S. issued. 

8th Text of the Dacca ITniversily Bill published at Simla. 

9th Text of Anglo-Persiau agreement published in India. 

New Reform in the Travancore Legislative council promulgated 
by H. H. the Maharaja. Power of inter i)ellatiori and Budget 
discussion conferred on the Reformed Council now made 
more representative. 

Munificent Gift of Rs. 500000 and a recurring grant of Rs. 
24000 a year to the Hindu University by H. H. Maharajli of 
Patiala for the promotion of instruction in Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering. • 

loth Imp Council, Simla, presided over by II. E. the Viceroy ; 
Pandit Malaviya’s resolution on the appointment of a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry on Punjab Disturbances. Hon'ble Mr. Sarnia’s 
resolution of thanks to the Army, Navy and Air force passed. 
11th Imperial Legislative Council. The Indian coinage Act Amend. 
Bill, the Cantonment Act Amend. Bill, the Ciematograph Act 
Amend. Bill, the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, the Indian 
Tariff Act and the Dacca University Bill introduced. 

Public meeting at Madras under Dr. Subramania Iyer to 
protest against H. E. the Viceroy’s opening speech at the 
Imperial Legislative Council regarding Punjab affairs. 

12th Imperial Legislative Council. Pundit Malaviya’s resolution for 
the appointment of a committee of Enquiry into the Punjab 
Disturbances to be composed of men unconnected with In- 
dian administration discussed and negatived by official votes. 
The Indian Peace Contingent loaves London for India. 

I3tli Madras Provincial Congress Committee annual meeting. 

Travancore Council— Dewan’s important closing speech. 

[5th to 17th Imperial Legislative CouneiJL — minor resolutions. 

L5th Annual Bessioii of the Bombay Provincial co-operative con- 
ference at Poona. H. H. the Governor presides. 

1 8th Imperial Legislative Council. The Punjab Indemnity Bill 
introduced by Bir William Vincent. Hot debate continued 
upto 26th when the Bill was passed against the majority 
non-official opposition. 

Bombay Legislative Council at Poona opened for the session, 
and continued up to the 20th. 

^2nd U. P. Council — Town planning Bill passed — Hon. Raza Ali’s 
resolution on shoe-removal question lost — so also other non- 
official resolutions. 
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S3rd Imp. Council — Private resolutions, Mr. B. N. Sarma’s resolu- 
tion for establishment of State Bank rejected by Govt. 


October 

1st Government of India Eesolution on Female Education in India 
issued. 

5th Punjab Relief Fund opened with a Bazar in Gokhale Hall, 
Madras, by Dewan Bahadur Govindaraghava Ayyar. 

8th Sir Michael O’Dowyer, the Hero of Punjab, gave evidence 
before Parliamentary Joint Committee on Reforms condemn- 
ing “ dualism and the educated Indians who are, in his 
view, all seditionists ! ! 

10th Mysore University Convocation. Justice Sir Abdur Rahim 
delivers address on invitation from H. H. the Maharaja. 

13th Indian Railway Conference opened at Simla under Col. Cameron. 

14th Mysore Representative Assembly — Last day meeting. 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s evidence before Joint Committee on 
Reforms strongly urging further liberalisation of the Bill. 

Order of externment against Mahatma Gandhi of 9th April 
last under Defence of India Act cancelled on this day. Similar 
order on Lok. Tilak also cancelled. 

16th Government of India Resolution setting out conditions under 
which members of Public services may resign published. 

17th The Khalifat Day — day of fasting and prayer as enjoined by 
the Khilafat Conference at Lucknow. 

18th U. P. Provincial Political Conference at Saharanpur — Dr. M. 
N. Ohdhedar presides — strong condemnation of Punjab 
Frightfulness and Reign of Terror. 

Government of India published correspondence with colonial 
Governments regarding reciprocity question on Indian 
Emigration. 

21st Maharaia Bikaner in closing his Legislative Council opened on 
the 18th. made famous speech regarding Political Reform 
in India. 

Rev. Andrews on tour in Punjab wired message that impartial 
enquiry on Punjab disturl)ances impossible owing to harrassing 
Police interference. 

22nd Government of India appoints two special officers to survey 
the water-power resources of India. H. E. the Viceroy at 
Patiala — state Banquet. 

24th Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to Lahore on his mission of peace — 
a rousing and enthusiastic reception by the whole population. 
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29th Mysore Council— Bill to amend constitution enlarging Council 
from 21 to 30 members, each District to send a representative, 
passed. 

30th London Times severely condemns Government secrecy about 
the Afghanistan Peace treaty. 

3Lst Disorders Enquiry Committee under Lord Hunter opened its 
first I'ublic sittings in Delhi to examine witnesses on Punjab 
misrule and oppression. 

November 

1st Mahatma Gandhi issued message that Indians cannot participate 
in peace celebrations so long as the Khalifat wrong •remains 
unredressed. 

2nd Akola Distinct conference with Mr. J. Baptista, president, 
proposal to subscrile to Labour organisations of England to 
secure Indian aims carried. 

3rd Conference of Indian Princes and Chiefs opened at Delhi, 
Viceroy presiding. Creation of a Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Maha Mandal proposed — closed on Sth. 

Bombay Educational Conference under Principal Pranjpoy. 

4 th Second Kail way Conference at Surat under Mr. P. Thackorsay 
strongly condemning policy of Government of encouraging 
companj^-management of Railways. 

5th First Oriental Conference opened at Poona by Governor Llyod ; 
Sir R. E. Bhandarkar, presiding, delivered important address. 

8th Nationalistic conference opened its first sessions at Madras with 
Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar as president. 

10th Mr. W, N. Hailey, Chief (Commissioner, Delhi, appointed 
Finance Memlicr, Government of India vic^ Sir James Mej^ton. 

Punjal) Council — last day of the year, Sir E. Maclagan 
presiding. 

11th Armistice Anniversary day celobralion throughout the Empire — 

2 minutes complete silence and stop of all work, all locomotion, 
all sound, by Royal Command. 

14 to 16th All India Libraries conference at Madras with Mr. J. S. 
Kudalkar of Baroda as President. 

15th Public meeting at Lahore to bid farewell to Rev. Andrews 
starting for South Africa in support of the Indian cause. 

Government of India Resolution on Industrial Commission 
Report with the Sec. of Statens despatch of 25th Sept, issued. 

21st Recommendations of Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reform Bijl published. 
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H. E. H. Nizam inaugurated new executive council for his 
dominions with Sir Ali Imam as President replacing personal 
rule. 

22nd Big Mill-hands strike at Cawnpore, 17,000 go out, 5 mills 
closed down. Strike continued for 10 days 

23rd Government of India communique preventing Germans from 
coming to India first for 3 years after conclusion of war. 

27th Government of India communique on new rates of jiay and 
allowances £or I.C.S. men, both British and Indian. 

Bombay Nationalist and Home Kule Leagues present address 
to Lokmanya Tilak who in rcqjly made a long speech on 
•present nationalist outlook and standpoint. 

29th St. Andrew’s Dinner at Calcutta, Lord Konaldshay presides. 

Patpa University Convocation, L. G. given Honorary Degree 
of Ph.D. Sir Ji. \ N. Mookerji invited to address on future 
outlook. 

December 

1st Viceregal tour in Mysore lasting over a week ; then in South 
India. 

2nd Pundit Moti Lai Nehru, president elect of National Congress, 
issued appeal’ to Moderates to join Congress. 

London * Times ” strongly commented on “ extraordinary in- 
eptitude of the Simla authorities, both military and civil 
in respect of the scandalous Afghan War and Peace muddle. 

3i\l and 4th. Government of India Bill went into House of Com- 
mons in Committee — the Bill considered clause by clause 
with amendments. 

r^th Government of India Bill — Third reading in the Commons 
passed. Mr. Montagu’s triumphant speech in conclinsion. 

Sir G. B:ira38 receive deputation from British Guiana sent to 
India to open up Indian emigration despite keen piotest 
of Indians. 

loth to 12th — Bombay Council — Gambling Act passed — village 
Panchayat Bill introduced and referred to select committee — 
Non- oilic i al Ke sol u t i on s . 

llth Government of India Bill — 2nd reading moved by Lord Sinha 
in a long speech in the House of Lords. 

12th House of Lords Debate on Government of India Bill — 2nd 
reading passed. 

13th Indian Peace Celebrations commenced, Indian public not join- 
ing enthusiastically following Mahatma Gandhi’s lead owing 
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to national grievances on Punjab atrocities and Khalifat 
wrong remaining iinrcdressed. 

ir)th House of Commons interpellation on Jhallianvvala Massacre. 

16lh Sir J. C. Bose’s lecture and demonstration of his epoch-makirig 
discoveries at the India House, Mr. Balfour presiding. 

House of Lords went into Committee to consider Govevument 
of India Bill, Lord Dononghmore presiding, — various amend- 
ments moved but all rejected. 

17th London Timds and other papers strongly .comment on the 
Punjab Massacre, condemnii g in unmeasured terms the 
action of Sir Michael O’Dowyer and the ofhcers concerned. 

Big Piddic meeting in Madras to present address of welcome 
to Lokmanya Tilak from local provincial Congress Commit- 
tees and Home Rule Leagues. 

" iMh Third reading of the Government of India Bill in the 
House of Lords passed after Lord Sydenham and a few 
others vainly tried to throw it over. 

lOfh Moderate’s reply to Congress President declining to accept in- 
vitation and setting forth reasons for abstention. 

22nd Famous speech of Col. Wedgwood on the Punjab atrocities 
in ths House of Commons. 

2r)th H. M. the King-Emperor’s message to Princes and People of 
India announcing enactment of Reforms Bill — his gracious 
message of amnesty to all political prisoners and appealing 
to all to forgot the past and work in concord for the future. 

2r)th Indian Natiomd Congress at Amritsar opened by President 
the Hon’ble Pundit Moti Lai Nehru — 10,000 delegates atteiid 
from all over India. 

27th 32»rd Mahomedan P]ducationa] Conference at Khairpur Mirs, 
(Sind), Hon’hlo Justice Sir Samsul Huda delivers presidential 
address. 

20th All India Muslim League opened at Amritsar })y President 
Hajiq-ul-Mulk H. Ajmal Khan. 

3()th All India Moderate Conference cqpened at Calcutta by Presi- 
dent Sir P. S. Shivaswamy Iyer and some 300 delegates. 



India in 1919 

India* in 1919 was the scene of the most sanguinary and out- 
rageous oppression^followed by political reforms of a type which has 
since the late war become obsolete. The ruling 
India in 1919 j^iad with rage because the people 

, clamoured for popular institutions and refused to 

submit to an order of things belonging to an old world, forgotten 
during the war, and sought to be imposed despotically upon the 
people. The 5 ^ear, however, will remain ever momorable in her history 
for the beginning of breakdown of a despotic bureaucracy and the 
inauguration of political reforms on a popular basis. Early in the 
year Indian polity was swamped by a sudden release of those passions 
held in restraint during a serious war-tension which in recent years 
have been swaying it from the very bottom. In 1918 the great 
German menace was threatening the very existence of the Empire, 
and from His Majesty down to the Provincial Governors and 
District officers touching appeals went forth to the people to rally 
to the Empire against the common danger and to sacrifice all to furjjish 
m in-power and war-materials. The people nobly responded to the call 
and rose to the height of the occasion. The Viceroy held a war-con 
feronce at Delhi in April 1918 in which Princes and People, 
European and Indian, all shades of political opinion joined, aiid 
said His Excellency : “The guns are thundering and men are 
dying on the fields of Flanders and of France to settle the groat 
issue “Is right might” or “Is might right” ? AVo hold that moral 
purpose is the achievement of right. Remember blazing Louvain, 
we hear the cries of children. Old men are shot, women are 
outraged and butchered.” 

And alas ! within a year of this rodomontade Jhallianwala out- 
martyred Louvain, Indians too heard the cries of children ; they 
too saw old men shot, women outraged, towns boml>ed by aero- 
planes — and air this under the very nose of the noble Viceroy ! ! ! 

And again “I want to feel that I am carrying India herself 
along with the Empire at large. I want her to realise that this is 
her war and that her sons go forth to fight for their own motherland”. 
We must close our ranks, expostulated His Excellency, “in the face 
of a common danger there is no room for smaller issues. The 
liberty of the world must be ever won before our aspiration for libera- 
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Using of Indian Political Institutions can acquire any tangible 
meauiiig/ 

Before the “common danger” all ranks were closed ; for a time 
all thought, all action were led into a single 
War-Unity channel, that of war-iireparation. In every 
province, in every district, war-loans were floated 
and largely contributed, recruiting centres vvere opened and recruits 
more than could be equipped and trained by the authorities volunteer- 
ed. India did contribute beyond her capacity. Prince and peasant, 
Government officers and political leaders, Anglo Indian merchants 
and platform demagogues — all joined unto a common cause. Princes 
emptied their coffers ; popular leaders consented to colossal War'loans, 
and people bowed fo every demand for the Sirkar was in peril. 

As said the Maharajah of Bikaner at the Jubile ‘ Dinner of the 
Royal Colonial Institute held in June 1919 at the residence of the 
Duke of Connaught : — 

“The essential aims of the Allies appealed strongly to the moral 
sense of the people of India, and tluur growing consciousiK'ss of 
nationhood attached the m the more deeply to 
War Contribution Uie British cause. India's or)portunitie 3 were 

in many respects limited. She s(uit overseas 

to every theatre of the war eontingents of highly train(‘xl 

men in the critical early days before the new armies of (Ti’oat Britain 
and fhe Dominions had been raised and trained. Lord Curzon 
wrote that the Indian Exiieditionary Force arrived on the Western 
front ill the nick of time and helped to save the cause both of the 
Allies and of civilization (Cheers). Altogether India had put into the 
field close upon one and half million men and her casualties amounted 
to over 106,000. In addition to substantial contributions from the 
general public for war purposes and charities, India had made a 
free gift of c£ 100,000,000 to the British Exchequer, and last {Sep- 
tember she made hiirself responsible for a further c£ 16,000,000. Her 
military Budget had risen from somo d: wen ty one and one fourth 
millions in the last pre-war year to nearly millions in 1918-19. 

“India also rapidly improvised manufactures for export, and 
poured forth an ever-growing .supply of munitions, ^ foodstuffs 
and produced clothing and equipment. Shortly after the conclusion 
of tjie Armistice a writer in Tne Tim^s Trade Supplement laid it down 
as indisputable that “ if the resources of India had not been placed 
at the disposal of the Empire, the difficulties of the Allies would 
have been enormously increased, and the prosecution of their 
campaign on the great .scale ultimately reached would not have been 
possible.’' 
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Dealing with the war record of the Indian Princes and States, 
the Maharajah spoke of the valuable services of the Imperial Service 
Troops which some of the Indian Princes 
Indian Princes voluntarily provided for the service of the 
Emperor. Further, with the active co-operation 
of the Princes, the number of men recruited from States for the 
Indian Army ran into six figures. Fifteen Ruling Princes went on 
active service to various theatres of war, and those who wore 
compelled to stay J)ehind did all in their power to help. 

^^The free-will contributions of the Princes towards the war and 
to relief funds — supplement ary! to their military expenditure, ordinary 
and extraordinary, amounted to over .£4, GOO, 000, or at the present 
rate of exchange to more than £5,000,000. Their gifts included 
tanks, aeroplanes, armoured cars, and machine-guns, hospital ships 
and hospitals, motor ambulances, and comforts for troops, launches, 
horses and other animals, and supply of e(iuipmont and foodsturts. 
Railway locomotives and rolling sto.k were made availal)Ie for 
military purposes overseas, and munitions were manufactured in the 
workshops of several States. In addition the two Indian War 
Loans were considcralfiy augmented l)y subscriptions from the 
Princes, their Governments, and their subjects. 

‘‘The cessation of hostilities came when Lidia was suffering from 
famine conditions, owing to the failure of the monsoon, and was 
passing through an exceptionally virulent epidemic 
Tribulations. of influenza, affect ing in some parts 80 per cent. 

of the population and costing the lives of some 
0,000,000 people. Moreover it was impossible for India to remain 
unaffected by the irresistible sway of world forces arising from 
the w'ar. It was inevitable that the coiivulsions of this mighty 
struggle should be felt for many months after the sword was 
sheathed. The fountains of the great deep had been broken up, 
and the unrest and uiiscltlcrnent ]iroduccd were world wide. The 
difiicultie.s had been furlber accenti a^ed by the unrest caused amoi g 
the 67 millions of Jncian Mahoinedans arising fi*om uncertainty and 
alarm in respect to the fate of Turkey and their spiritual Khalif. 
There had recently been lamentable disturbances among certain 
sections and portions of India. A\diether or not further untoward 
manifestations of unrest had to be faced, it was earnestly to be 
hoped that public opinion would not allow itself to be perturbed by 
those event or by alaimi.t statements or propaganda. The out- 
standing fact was that India, having rallied to the cause of the 
Empire in August 1914, and having boon staunch in both faith and 
work irj the darkest days of the war, was loyal to her King Emperor 
to the core, and faithful to the British connection.’’ 
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Suddenly the war came to an end. The German offensive broke 
down. Armistice was signed in Octol)or 1918. The huge war- tension 
. . got a sudden release. Suddenly restraint was 
1^0 the four winds, and abandonment to 
natural predispositions of the body politic became 
as perfect as was the necessitous lestraint imposed before. Arrogance 
sulking in retreat ])ofore German menace now raised its^hcad, and 
trumpetted more loudly the more it felt popular derision was abroad., 
Anglo-India talked big of British Victory, while people knew 
that it was really the American Army and money which saved the 
allies from the mighty German thrust. President Vulson, that great 
saviour of Europe, began to be openly rediculed. Prassinnism 
smitten to the ground in Europe was smitten only in name ; it 
re-crected itself in India, and flourished all the more as the war- 
detent was raised. The history of India in the early part of 1919 is 
a history of the sudden rise and decline of the most perfect piece of 
Repression framed on the latest model of the Kaiser. 

Three years ago Lord Hardinge left the shores of India with 
the loving regrets of a loyal nation. Ilis sympathetic administration 
at a particularly trying period awakened the 
Lord Hardinge liighest instincts of a grateful people who allowed 
themselves cheerfully to ])e “ l>led white/’ 

(ro quote his own words) unto the cause of the Empire. At the 
beginning of the war, wdien things w^ere going hard wdth the 
unorganised British forces in the fields of Antwarp and Marne, 
India had been depleted of nearly all her truops, Indian and European, 
save only a few thousand territorials, full trust was reposed on her 
by the Viceroy, and the people in return reposed full trust in him. 
In the notorious Cawnpore Moscpio affair, 8ir James Meston, the 
then Lieutenant Governor of the Province brought matters to such a 
head that a serious Mahomedan rising was imminent. Lord 
Hardinge, with that quiet tact which characterised him, personally 
liastened to the scene, brought the provincial satrap to a light sense 
of proportion, qiiietcned the Avounded feelings of the Moslems and 
brought peace and satisfaction where feelings were at the point of 
bursting. U/ider very similar cireurnstances in April 1919 the present 
administration oountenancod nameless coercion and declared Martial 
Law ! Lord Hardinge’s strenuous fight for the unhappy ydight of 
Indians in South Africa and elsewhere abroad, his nobilty of soul and 
freedom from chauviiiism, helped to create an atmosphere in India in 
which people began to feel that they too could live as men. Since 
then, however, more particularly just previous to Mr. Montagu’s 
arrival here in connection with the Reforms, repression has taken 
place of trust, except where serious war-emergency dictated prudezice, 
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Under the pretence of the Defence of India Act politicians and 
pressmen have been interned, Council members have been warned, 
an ex-Chief Justice has been dishonoured, public men have been 
forbidden entry into certain provinces, the press law rigorously 
applied, public speakers prosecuted, the Anglo-Indian Press have 
grown* more and more abusive and insulting, and last came 
the crowning peace of despotism- — the Rowlatt Act — in the face of 
^thf' strongest popular feeling. 

Such was Inclia’s heritage in 1919. 


The first important public affair of the year was the annual meet- 
ing of* the rrinces and Chiefs of India at a Coiicrence at Delhi 
Conference of presided over by the Viceroy. The most important 
Princes question discussed at this conference was the 

distinct ion to be drawn between rulers enjoying 
full powers of internal administration and the others, with particular 
reference to eligibility for membership of the proposed Council of 
Princes. There was a divergence of opinion on the subject, a number 
of Princes being in favour of limiting the membership to States 
possessing full powers of internal administration, while others were 
for giving some kind of representation to the smaller States. There 
was no unanimous recommendation on this point. The Conference 
warmly endorsed the princii>le of the creation of a Council of Princes 
and 1 roposed that, it should be given an Indian name, the title 
suggested being “Narendra Maha Mandal” or “ Chamber of Princes.^’ 
The conference further appioved the idea of a standing committee to 
which the Viceroy or the Political Department might refer questions 
of custom and luage, such committee to be representative of the 
more important groups of States, namely, Rajputana, Central India, 
Bombay and the Punjab. The principle was also endorsed of the 
yneposal that all important States should be placed in direct political 
relations with the Govei*nmont of India and the Confereix.^ 
supported the recommendations that two commissioners should be 
appointed, the one to deal with disputes that might arise betw^een 
two or more States or betw^een a State and Goveri.ment, and the 
other to advice the Viceroy, when any occasion arose of depriving the 
ruler of a State of his rights, dignities and powers. The proposal for 
a joint deliberation on matters of common interest b-etwaon the 
Council of Princes and the Council of State was left over for con- 


sideration when the result of the referm i)roposals relating to 
British India became ki ovvii. AVith regard to the rcccmmendation 
referring to the codification of treaty rights it was propcsed to ap- 
point a permanent committee to report to the next conference held 
later in the year in November (See j>p. 81-100). 
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The newly awakened hydra of race-dominance raised its head in 
the form of wanton indignities offered to prominent Indians. Early 
in Januaiy 1919 was decided the notorious Imam- 
Race-dominance Clayton case, in which Mr. Clayton, a high I. C. S. 

officer of the Behar Govt, was charged in the 
law court for his outrageous hehaviour in a train towards Mr. Hasan 
Imam, the great moslem leader and ex-judge of the Calautta High 
Court. While travelling in a train Mr. Imam was reclining 
on his hed and Ju a road side station Mr. Clayton boarded 
the same first-class carriage, and seeing that an Indian was there, at 
once sat down on his chest ! Further aljuse and threat followed 
on exjdanation beij)g demanded. In the court Mr. Claj ton Itnade 
false counter- allegations which he had to withdraw and the case 
ended with Mr. Clayton unreservedly apologising in open court and 
throwing himself absolutely on the generosity and mercy of Mi*. 
Imam ! Similar cases of assault, insult, indignities inflicted on 
Indians cro]iped up in Bombay and elsewhere. 

As if to lay ])arc the inner workings of the Anglo-Indian mind, 
about this time came to light the famous I. C. S. 
1. C. S. Revolt inutiny. On January lltl) the New India of Madras 
published a document purported to have been 
indited by I. C. S. men of Madras in \vhich reflections were made 
on Indians which were, to say the least, most unwTirthy of 
reasonable men. This matter has been fidly discussed on pages 
211-231 to which the reader is referred. 

Clearly the atmosi)here \vas becoming surcharged wdth suspicion. 
Peo]>le long suspected that the Reform question was a mere camou- 
flage, with no sincerity behind it, forged to bring discord in the ranks 
of the nationalist Congressmen by splitting it into warring sections. 
In the attitude of the ruling class they saw the re-cnactrnent of the 
old princii)le of dijide et impera, AVhittling down w^as a foregone 
conclusion. 

Then came the famous Viceregal pronouncement of February 6th 
1919. In opening the Delhi session of the Imperial 
Vicero>’s Speech ],egislative Council the Viceroy delivered a speech 
btli b('hiiiciy\ wliich .substantiated in the fullest mamier pos- 
sible ])opular apprehension of coming events. As 
a piece of juncker oration it was as best as the limited visioi] of His 
Excellency rould make it and lacked only graijdeur of delivery to 
make it genuinely Cnrzonian. It was a volte face of rare audacit 3 ^ 
In clear terms the mutinous Civil Service, instead of receiving a 
well-merited snubbing, was fawningly placated ; the real significance 
of the position of Indian Ministers under the new Reforms, where they 
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will be practically under the thumb of the Governor and his I. C. S. 
advisers, were laid bare ; foreign commerce was assured of Govern- 
ment protection, and Indians were once more declared unfit to take 
over the management of their country. The clear assurance given in 
the two previous years that enmt the invidious Arms Act racial 
distinctions would rot bo tolerated row became faltering and the 
“ bristling cjifficultios of the subject and the knotty nature of the 
problem’" were emphalically i>ut l>cforc the Council. To crown all 
His Excellency firnaly declared that his government was determined 
to carry the repressive legislations then on the anvil despite all 
opposition. 

T'he Eowlatt Bill which was immediately after the Viceroy’s 
speech introduced into the Legislative Council by the Homo Member, 
Kir Williojpa Yincciit, was to say the least, a measure of unparallelled 
coercion. Govt, wanted to have extreme summary powers and to do 
away with the least legal formalities. IJiider the new act there were 
to be no vakeel, no dolil, no appeal. The executive will work in 
secret, will condemn in secret, verily in the manner of the infamous 
Star Chamber Courts. No rational ground was given of the necessity 
of such a despotic measure in time of peace. In the repressive armoury 
of the Govt, there was enough and to spare, and the power proposed 
to be taken under <ho new Bill was already there in the hands of 
the Govt. As 8ir O’Moore Creagh, the cx-Commandor in Chief in 
India, said : 

“ The }»reseut uimst about the Powlatt hill is typical of Indian maladmi- 
nistration. 'Tliore would be no need for tlu* Bill had certain chi Bills of 1818 
and ( arlier, now brought into action, Urn util isid. Tliese having unt d now 
bin’ll di'clai’i d obsol to or forg<-tt(n, new mca!-ui\s were considered unavoidublo, 
but it is a matt r of common knowlelg* that the Indian Crovernment ^has a 
mania for h’gislat'on ignoring the amazing array of eipially snitable Acts* that 
it ()()ss. sscs in its 1 gal arii’oury.’^ 

Popular agiLitioii over the ‘‘ Black Bill,” as it was called, was 
intense. It started from Madras and Bombay and gradually 
Rjwlatt Bill spread over the whole country. It grow in volume 

Passed lightening rapidity not so much for the 

Bill itself as for the manner in which it was 
forced through the Council. It savoured of Potsdam politics. 
All the Indian members of Council opposed it to a man. 
Prom every town, from every political organisation in the country 
mandates went forth to the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council 
to oppose it to the bitter end. And the firmer the opposition the 
speedier the Government’s movements. The Bill was moved on 
the 6th February, the ^Select Committee report signed only by 
official members was presented on the 1st March, it was taken up 
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for consideration on the 12th, and the next three days the Viceroy 
forced the Council to sit contiriuously up till late at night to dispose 
of the 150 and odd amendments pioposed by the Indian members. 
The otiicial members exhibited a demeanour and used language 
towards their Indian confreres which can only be used in an Indian 
Council. At last on 18th March by sheer official vote the measure 
passed into law. At once the HonO)le Mr. B. 

Resignations Sarnia resigned in protest and other resignatioi:^ 

followed soon after. Mr. M. A. Tinnah in tendering 
bis resignation wrote the following letter to the Viceroy : — 

“Your Excellency. — The passing of the Eowlatt Bill by the 
Government of India and the assent “'given 
Mr. JinnaVi Letter to it by Your Excellency as Governor-General 
against the will of the people severely 
shalvon the trust reposed by them in British justice. Further, 
it has closely demonstrated the constitution of the Imperial 
Logislntive Council which is legislative but in name, a machine 
propelled l)y a foreign executive. Neither the unanimous 

opinion of tlie noii-oilicial Indian members nor the entire public 
opinion and feeling ou^s^de has met with the least respect. The 
Govci’nracnt of India and Youi Excellency however liavo thought it 
fit to ])lace on the statute book a measure admittedly obi oxious aid 
decidedly coercive at a time of peace, thereby substitutii'g the exe- 
cutive for the judicial. Besides, by passing this Bill Your Excellency’s 
Government have actively negatived every argument they advanced 
but a year ago when they appealed to India for help at the war-con- 
ference, and have ruthlessly tramyiled upon the principles for wliich 
(ireat Britain avowedly fought the war. The fundamental prii ciples 
of justice have been uprooted and constitutional lights of the people 
have been violated at a time when there is no real dai ger to the 
st.ate, by an overfrctful and incompetent bureaucracy, which is 
neither responsillo to the people nor in toueh with real jaiblic 
opinion, and their sole plea is that the powers when they are 
assumed will not be abused. I therefore, as a protest agiinst the 
passing of the bill and the manner in which it was passed, tender 
my resignation as a member of the Imperial Legislative Council, for 
I feel that under the prevailing conditions I can lie of no u^e to my 
people in the Council, nor consistently with one’s self-respect is co- 
operation ]»ossib]e with a Government that shows utter disregard for 
the opinion of the reyiresentatives of the people in the Council chamber 
and ior the feelings and sentiments of the people outside. In rny 
opinion the Government that y)asses or sanctions such a law in limes 
of peace, iorfeits its claim to be called a civilized Government and 
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I still hope that the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, will 
advise His Majesty to signify his disallowance to this Black Act.'’ 

Subsequently, early in April 1919, Hon’bles Bai Bahadur 
B. D. Shukul, Pt. M. M. Malaviya, and Mr. Mazha-rul Haque 
also resigned. Mr. Shukul in tendering resignation wrote : — 

‘^My Lord. — I respectfully beg to tender my resignation... 
Mi .ShukAl's it is an overwhelming sense of duty which impells 
• Letter Iq f^ke this course. 


“As your Lordship is aware, I never concealed my detestation 
of the Eowlatt Bill. I alvva 3 ^s regarded it as a most ino})portuno 
and an ill-advised measure, particularly at a time of peace, when 
nothing but calm prevailed throughout the country and I have 
always l^eld that the Emergency I^aw, as now enacted, is not only 
subversive of the fundamental principles of liberty and justice, but 
is also destructive of the elementary rights of free citizenship on 
which is based the very safety of the country as a whole and the 
State itself, and as such it is fraught with dangerous consequences. 

I expected and hoped that in view of the critical situation 

created in the country by the passage of this obnoxious Bill into 
law, the Secretary of State of India, Mr. Montagu, would advise 
His Majesty to signify his disallowance to the Bill, and 1 waited so 
long but waited in vain ...It is therefore with the greatest reluctance 
and regret that I decide to tender my resignation.” 

Meanwhile, colossal protest meetings unavailing the despairing 
people had taken recourse to the last plank in their forlorn hoi>(\ 
On March Ist, Mahatma Gandhi issued his famous Satyagraha 
Satypgraha. manifesto. A careful and appreciative perusal 
1st March. Eowlatt report brought him to a con- 

clusion just oppo!:ite to the authorities. The greatest alarm lay 
in the setting of the Bills. “Their introduction,” said he, “is 
accompanied by certain assurances given by the Viceroy regarding 
the Civil Service and the British commercial interosts,” which cut at 


the root of civilised government. The Satyagraha Covenanters, there- 
fore, determined to undergo every form of sufferings in order to secure 
the very objects which the Kowlatt Bills aimed by showing to the 
“believers in efficiency of violence as a means of securing redress of 
grievances,” the infallible remedy which blessetli those who us(i it 
and also those against whom it is used. The text of the Vow was 

“Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as the 
Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. 1 of 1919 and the 
The Vow Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. 2 

of 1919 are unjust, subversive of the principle 
uf liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary rights of 
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individuals, on which the safety of the community as a whole and ilio 
State itself is based, we solemnly affirm ihat in the event of }hcse 
Bills becoming law and until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse 
civilly to obey tlicso Laws and such other Laws as a Committee to be 
hereaffer appointed may think fit and we further affirm that in lliis 
struggle .ve will faithfully follow the truth and refrain from violence 
to life, person or property/^ 

The vow was at once taken by all the Home Kulors of Bombay^ 
and gradually secured increasing- nunihcrs of sigjjatorios from all juirts 
of India. Within a fortni^dit Satya^raha })ermeated ihe couniry evcJi 
back into the remote villages as a call of religion^ and u]» rose ])eopIe 
in religious animation to wasli the gloom off their soul, liissive 
resistance, Satyagralia, Mahatma (bandhi, his words, his exposition, 
his Press notes, woJ’e the only topics of the day, and the great pei’son- 
ality of the Mahatma, his easy march over to victory in every im- 
possible stj-nggle with a fierce soulless bureaucracy, l)roathed a rous- 
ing spirit of assurance in the success of the great venture. 

On the 23rd March Gandhi issued his famous manifesto, 

fixing the 6th of April for the observance of an All-Tndia Hartal, 
to be devoted entirely to fasting, iiraycr and penance for tlie ])uii- 
ficatioii of the soul, preparatory to oiTering self-mortification to purge 
the l.)ody politic of its filth. 


The local Satyagraha Sal>ha of Delhi madti arraiigemcnl s to olis.u've 
the 30tli March as a day of humiliation and prayer. Accordingly shops 
Delhi Outra wei’c closed on that day and Bhajjn parties came 

euth ypivch.^* religious songs in the streets. Boys 

out for a fun and bawling street idlers en- 
joyed the pastime of stopping trams and carriages and with folded 
])alnis asking their occupants to get down. Such ])ersuasioiis were 
easily heeded to. At midday some erf the over-enthusiast demon- 


strators roaming about the streets proceeded to the Kailway Station 


to persuade the station stalbkecieers to close their shops. This 
they refused to do and (juarrcl ensiiod. The station i^olico came out 
and took two of the mob into custody. Hearing of this more men 
hurried to the Station and asked for the release of tliose arrested. The 


gates were locked up and the mob cried abuse. The railings of the 
onclosiire were i)artly damaged and panic reigned williiii the 
station yard. The Police was informed and soon after the additional 


Magistrate came on the scene armed with a small military force and 
machine guns. Fire was ope]:9d ancl in confusion the crowd took to 
its heels. The whole a!iair was finished in 3 hoius. In another 


quarter of the town, Chandney chowk, the hartal crowd was fired at. 
About a dozen was kilbnl oi’ dis ibh'd. Swami Shradlianand, head 
of the local Satyagraha sabha liurried to the spot and quieted the 
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mo]> now mad with rago over the iiidiscriminato shooting oi the 
military on the liel\ile.s8 unarmed crowd. He took them in a quiet pro- 
cession to tlio placf- vjf meeting. About 15 thousand men were [)reseiit 
and by evening the number swelled u}) to 40 thousand. A Military 
cordon suirounded the vast assembly ready with machine guns to 
open fire. The Chief Commissioner came, called the Swami and 
demanded to know what was being done. He went back on being 
assured of fhe peaceful nature of the meeting. The meeting resol v- 
*ed to suffer all violence in silence like true satyagrahis and passed 
resolutions protesting against the Kowlatt Act. 

When Gandhi heard of the outrage, he said in a meeting at 

Bom}j#iy : For Satyegrahis it was not a bad beginning. Xo country 
has ever risen, no nation has ever been made without sacrifice and 
we were, tryii^g an experiment of building up ourselves by self- 
sacrifice without resorting to violence in any shape oi* form. 

31st March saw Delhi en mzsse in mourning. Funeral proces- 
sions, carrying biers of those fallen on the preceding day, attended 
by tons of thousands in hushed agony of 
De hi — 31st March mourning, marched to the graveyards and 
cremation grounds of Muslims and Hindus res- 
pectively with a solemnity never to lie forgotton. The military, 
however, were not unmindful of their duty of ‘keeping i>cace 
and order” and rattled with their machine guns in the rear of the 
processions. 

Next morning the local leaders went round the Bazars and ex- 
horted people to resume business ; after much persuasion shops 
were opened but soon closed on the appearance of the military near 
the Clock-Tower. Bumour ran afoot that there will be another 
bring. The y^opidar leaders who had c\er since been untiring in 
their efforts to pacify the crowd and dis})el false fears, both on the 
part of the police and the people, reiiuested the authorities not to ex- 
asperate the desjuiiring people by a show of die Military, and pointed 
out how they had detected several spies ar.d hireling s haranguii\g 
the crowd with a view to further excitement. 4 he military 
Mars then withdrawn and for the next two days Insincss ran 
as usual. 

On April 4th Colonel Boadon, a man heartily disliked by the 
people for his rough insulting beha\iour, called a meeting of the 
popular leaders, threw the whole blame on them, 
Delhi-— Ith April and issued an insulting circular maligning' 1 he 
peoi^le. On the same day about 30,000 Hindus 
and Mahomedans assembled in the Jumma Musjid to pray for peace 
of the souls of the beloved innocents who fell on the fateful 30th 
March. Hindus and Mahomedans joined hands and prayed and 
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nioTirrcd together. The blood of the martyrs at last cemented 
tlieir hearts. 

Then came the Gi'eat Hartal of April 6th, set in motion )>y 
Mahatma Gandhi, and memorable in the history of Indian Nation- 
The Great Hartal hood as the day of political purification of 

(Uh April a people long suffering from the sins of their 

fathers. As Dr. Subramaniam said, at a mass- 
niecfing at Madras: ‘The right way to carry out the pledge is to will 
day after day, as forcilily as one can, that the • autocracy now so 
much in evidence in the land, the expolitation to which it is 
exposed, should cease ; the present servile state of the country is not 
an accident but tlie necessary consequoiice of our ])ast colfcctivo 
Karma. It is no otlier than the punishment inflicted by Providence 
througli the instrumentality of that Autocracy. None \vho takes 
this rightful view of the matter ought to sit still, but atone by 
striving by all legitimate me ins to prepare for better conditions 
to our successors.” From Simla to Cape Comorin, from Calcutta 
to Bombay, in the capital cities and in the momssil towns, 
people in a holy siispon led their daily avocations, passing it 
ill fasting and liathing, in pujas and prayers, and organising 
meetings to deplore the ])assnge of the Bowlatt Act. Prayerful 
protest mecliiigs were held everywhere, attended 1>y thousands in the 
niofussil and by hundreds of thousands in the lug cities, imploring 
His Majesty not to allow the Black Act to sully the fair name of a 
loyal country and its peo])le. There was no disturbance nuy wh('re ; 
there was nothing left to the authorities and the police Imt merely to 
look on, lust as they do on such occasions as the Mohurram and Durga 
Pnja. National jn’otest thus came to acquire a religious meaning. 

There was, howev(‘r, a rift in the lute. Sir Michael OH)wyer of 
Puiijah detested the successful turn Satyagraha was taking. Mass 
movements were galling to him and popular 
Sir M. O’Dwyer demand was rebellion in his eyes, On the eve 
of his retirement, on April 7th, he hold his last 
Conixil and in his last Council Speech delivered his hymn of hate of 
Indian Leadrs as follows.-^ — 

(ku tain individu.'ils at Lahore and Amritsar, whatever their 

moli\ 6s, wei’e openly ei.deavourii;g to arouse pidJic feeling against 
the Government. The British Government which has crushed 
fereign foes and quelled internal rebellion could afford to des- 
pise rgitaters” and he threatened that the agitators ‘‘have a day of 
reckoning in store for them.” 

In the same blustering speech, however, he told the Council 
that Punjab was loyal to the core. “From the prince’s palace 
dewn to the peasant’s hut I feund I could meet a Punjabee 
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whatever his class cr conditicn as man toman without suspicion 
cr mistrust/' And yet but a couple of days later this very Punjab 
was declared to be in revolt by this very man. 

On April 8th Mahatma Gandhi left Bombay for Delhi 
on a misdon of peace, to assuage the sufferings of the people. 
When the train steamed in, the European travellers seeing people 
waiting for Gandhi laughed, jeered and cried ‘Arrested' ! Mr. 

Desai, Gandhi's secretary, alighted from the train and reported 
that “ Mahatma .Gandhi on his way to Delhi at Kosi was served 
with an order, not to enter the Punjab, not 
Gandhi^j Arrest to enter Delhi and to restrict himself to Bombay. 

• The officer serving the order said that it would 

be his painful duty to arrest him, if he elected to disobey. Mahatma 
Gandhi f^milingly said that he must elect to disobey as it was his 
duty, and that the officer must also do wl at was his duty. He was 
accordingly arrested." The arrest took place at Palwal station on 
the 9th arternoon. The Mahatma’s carriage was detaclied ar.d 
brought back under Police escort to Muttra from whore he was 
despatched by s])ecial train to Bombay, 

On Ajril 10th the news of the arrest was flashed all over the 
countiy : ‘ AiTosted and Doi^orted "1 The effect was terrific. India 
was dazed at this exhihition of ‘‘Might." Anglo-India at once 
syirang up in boundless merriment. Delhi and the Punjab were thick 
with rumours of further arrests. 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the mighty apostle of the cult of the 
Mailed fist", now liad his opportunity. lie wanted to teach a 
lesson to the public agitators, the galling hai tahmakers, and the 
sinful opposers of bureaucratic Will and Might. “Remember, Raizada 
Saheb," he said to 1 j. Bhagat Ram “there is a mightier force than 
Soul force" (Gandhi's) to illustrate which he banged the table wiih 
his clenched fist ! He applied the spark plug to popular rising and 
then had his “Day of reckoning’‘. On April 4th he signed the 
order of deportation on M. Gandhi. On April 9th he sent further 
orders of deportation on Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew of Amritsar. 
The Hartal was not much of a success in the Punjab for, Sir Michael 
had taken care to isolate his province by diverse prohibitive orders 
from the rest of India. Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew had therefore 
invited the Mahatma to the Punjab to organise Satyngraha in a 
wider scale. There was nothing unusual at Amritsar when the 
order for deportation reached the unsuspecting and amazed Depy. 
Commissioner Mr. Irvine, but he had to carry out orders much 
against his wish. The doctors were privately invited at Mr. Irvine's 
' bungalow and at once secretly deported, military arrangements having 
boon previously made to disperse anticipated mobs l)y fire. Tho 
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news of the deportation spread like wild fire and within a few 
hours Amritsar was ablaze with riot and incendiarism. At first a 
huge procession marched to the Depy. Com- 
Amritsar Ablaze missioner’s jdace to make a representation for 
the release of the leaders ; it was not allowed 
to proceed and was dispersed by fire. The huge crowd now mad with 
rage divided itself into parts which ran in difierent directions and 
committed hideous outrages in the way. Several Banks were burned 
down and looted, several Europeans were foully mui^dercd, the Town 
Hall, the Post office and other Govcriiment offices were demolished, 
an Anglo-Indian Nurse and a Lady Doctor were brutally assaulted, 
and the whole town was in the haiids of the surging rioters ti41 late 
at night. The European poi)ulation, men, women and children, 
were removed to the Fort and military reinforccmeiits \\cre sum- 
moned. Pelief came from Lahore and Jhullunder. Next day the 
town was quiet and under militaiy occupation. 

At Lahore news of the deportations and of the Amritsar 
riot spread on'the 10th about midday. At once shops were closed 
and disorderly crowds collected here and there but were 
dispersed by military fii*e. Strii'gent steps ^ were taken to prevent 
any processions or demonst]*ations, and musket fire was freely 
indulged in. Mavy people were killed and wounded. There 
was no riot. 

On the day previous, April 9th, Amritsar itself was en fete 
on tlie Pam navami festival. The local officials all joined the 
orderly processions. Next day came the depcudationsbind the acts 
of popular fury. On the 11th April the military was in occupa- 
tion. Next two days the atmos[)here was charged with panic. 

Pvmour of the dcportatioi.s spread far ar.d wide 
Genl. Dyer and local riots occniTed. frir Michael now had 
his chai;co ; he wirelessed to 8iinla that there was 
Rebel bon and imperatively demanded declai'ation of Martial Law. 
But Amritsar mnained still unpunislicd*^when late on tl e evenii g of 
Arril lllh General Dyer came over from Jullunder with his brigade 
and occniued the town on the 12th. Ai d then was enacted one of 
the most gruesome massacres known in history. There was a 
proposal to hold a meeting next day at Jhallian walla bag — a plot of 
land used for natioi al melas and festivals. On the morning of the 
13th, General Dyer marched through the streets of Amritsar 
and prohibited any sort of gathering on pain of being shot — 
the warning given being “gollee sa chittar bhittar dega.^' On 
heaiiiig that a crowd had collected at the Bag he at once marched 
to the ,‘jot. 
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It was the Baisakhi day of Amritsar. Thousands annually meet 
here ‘Oil this day to hold an annual fair and come over from 
Jhallianwrlla distance. Thousands of Sikhs and Jats 

Bag assembled here from distant places innocent of 

riots and proclamations. Thousands also of 
Amritsar people collected not knowing that the prohibition 
in the morrjing included also a non-political national mela. The mela 
people numbered between 16 to 20 thousands : they were all collected 
inside the bagh which is a square plot of land surrounded on all sides 
by houses and high walls with only 4 narrow entrances allowing not 
more than 2 persons to walk abreast. 


Such was the pin-hole, more congested now than the mythical 
Black hole, in which was enacted the most horrible massacre of 
modern history. On arriving at the scene the General entered with 
his troops through oTie of the entrances but had regretfully to leave 
the armoured cars outside because of its narrowness, and forthwith 
lU'oceeded to a high ground, deployed his troops to the right and the 
left, and within 30 seconds opened fire. The firing was individual 
and not volly-firc. It continued for 10 minutes ; from time to time 
he directed it against where the crowd was thickest. It continued 
till ammunition ran short. Altogether 1,050 rounds were fired. 
Some 5 to 6 luindred were killed outright, and three times the 
number lay wounded. People ran for their life as soon as the firing 
commenced. There was no warning, no demonstration. The unarmed 
innocent people, most of them villagers, sat at that time squatting on 
the ground, knew not what was happening. They fied and fell. They 
tried to clinil) up the high walls and fell. They cried, they shrieked, 
])anick-strikcn, terror-striken, were golle sa chittar-bhitiered '' — their 
])light can better be imagined than described !1I 


Before the Hunter Committee the Geneial naively declared that 
he could have dispersed the crowd easily without firing but then, he 
said, “ they would have come back and laughed at me, and I would 
have made myself, what I consider, a fool of myself.'’ His object was 
to go on firing till the crowd dispersed and as, he said, a little firing 
would not have l)een sutliciont, he considered it right to fire and 
fire well. After that awful carnage, the General went away with 
his troops and did not care for the medical or any relief for the dead 
and wounded lying on the field of his exploit ! ‘That was not his 
job", he said. They were left there unattended for full two days and 
nights, and no relief came. “ They could go to the hospital " was 
the Gencrars opinion, and no body from the hospital or elsewhere 
could go to them. Children, babes in arms, women, boys and elders 
lay weltering there in their blood and mangled limbs, with the 
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April sun of Amritsar blazing full on their face and not a drop of 
water for the parched dyiitg lips! 

Martial Law was established in Districts of Amritsar and 
Lahore on the 15th April, in Gujran walla on the 16th, in Gujrat 
on the 19th and in Lyallpur on the 24th. It 
Martial Law remained in force till the 2r)th August when it 
was abrogated throughout, though in the interval 
its operations had been partially removed from particular places for 
a sliort period. The towns of Amritsar, Kasur, Gujranwala, Wazirabad, 
Ibuniiagar, Lyallpur, Hafizabad remained under its tyrannical heels 
up to 9th Jane, and Lahore up to the 11th midnigliL 

It is wearisome to detail all the horrors of the Reign of 'Terror 
of this period. The German atrocities in Belgium, to avenge which 
India, in the language of Lord Hardinge, ‘‘had been bled white’", pales 
into insignificance before the ferocity of the Martial Law adminis- 
trators of the Punjab. As says Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer : ‘ The 
wholesale slaughter of hundreds of unarmed men at eTallianwalla 
Bagli without giving the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the 
indiT’rence of General Dyer to the condition of hundreds of people 
who were wounded in the firing, the firing of machine-guns into 
crowds who had dispersed and taken to their heels, the hogging of 
men in public, the order compelling thousands of students to walk 
16 miles a day for roll-calls, the arrest and detention of 500 
students and professors, the compelling of school-children of 5 to 7 
to attend on parade to salute the flag, the order imposing on owners 
of \>roperty the responsibility for the safety of the Martial Law 
posters stuck on their property, the flogging of a marriage party, 
the censorship of mails, the closure of the Badshahi Mosque for six 
weeks, the arrest and detention of people without any substantial 
re.ason and especially of people who had rendered services to the 
State in connection with the AVar-Fund or otherwise, the flogging 
of six of the biggest boys in the Islamiah School simply because 
they happened to be schoolboys and to be big boys, the construction 
of an open cage for the confinement of arrested persons, the inven- 
tion of novel punishments like the crawling order, the skipping 
order and others unknown to any system of law, civil or military, 
the handcuffing and roping together of persons and keeping them 
ill open trucks for 15 hours, the use of aeroplanes and Lewis guns 
and the latest * paraphernalia of scientific warfare against unarmed 
citizens, the taking of hostages and the confiscation and destruction 
of property for the purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, 
the handcuffing of Hindus and Muhammadans in pairs with the 
object of demonstrating the c<^n sequences of Hindu Muslim unity, the 
cutting off of electric and water-supplies from Indian houses, the 
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removal of fans from Indian houses and giving them for use hy 
Europeans, the commandeering of all vehicles owned by Indians 
and giving them for Europeans for use, the feverish disposal of cases 
with the object of forestalling the termination of Martial l^aw, are 
some of the many incidents of the administration of Martial Law/' 

Among the ghoulish horrors of Martial Law nothing could have 
been more 'debasing and inhuman than public floggings — ‘‘the 
• kindliest method of punishment " according to 

Flogging *001. Frank Johnson, the Martial Law adminis- 
trator of Lahore, and calculated “ to make a good 
impression " according to General Dyer of undying fame. The 
victim* was stripped bare of his clothes and tied to the triangle. 
The man who took the place of the executioner came running 
from a chstance and smashed the lash with full force. Bleeding 
started at the 2nd or 3rd stripe, an awful shriek gradually dwind- 
ling to an agonising moan went forth from the victim ; the wretched 
fellow had to faint away after a few lashes ; then a sprinkling of 
cold water on his face, the regaining of consciousness, and again 
lashing and so on till the required numbei had been given and then 
the butchered mass of human flesh was unleashed from the triangle 
and thrown out — to be picked up by friends or relatives or by the 
jail peons to undergo further punishments. For aiJ^ trivial offence 
against the Martial Law prohibitions, whipping was the punishment: 
for not salaaming a European, for strolling in the streets beyond the 
prohibited hours, for selling milk or vegetables at higher rates, for 
any complaint that the underlings of the police and military might 
make. Before the Hunter Committee Genl. Dyer said : — 

Justice Kaukiu. — You said that whipping is the ordinary I'Uivshmeiit under 
mart al law / 

Grcneral Dyer-— Yes, under martiiil law. 

Justice Kankin. — -1 gather tiiat was adopted in Amritsar I 

General Dyer. — Yes. 

Justice Bankin. What is the authority for saying that because martial law 
was instituted in the city the ordinary puuishumnt for minor otfeiicos is the 
bent lice of whipping I 

" General. — it is the custom, I presume. 

Justice Rankin. — -In the Indian Army whipping coutinu s as a recognised 
punishment ? 

General, —It has practically diBap[)eared, Martial law wants speedy j unish- 
ment and tliat is why whipping came in under martial law. 

Justice Rankin. — It is a humiliating punishment ? 

General. — Yes, it is humiliating. 

Justice Rankin.— You do not believe that it was inflictal in fact upon 
peopl'i of respect able classes. 

General. — I do not think I have said that. 

Justice Rankin,— As far as you are concerned, there ought to be no dis- 
crimination ? 
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(rcJi'‘iul. — If they Jii’e }4uilty uiidev martini law, tluw ouglit to I'e jiuiiislu d. 

Just ieo Jlankin. — Under martial law lliere wi re a j^reat many proclamat ions 
iiisucd (‘Very other day. It nn^ht easily be tJiat a respect abl ? person would 
commit an offence against tin sc proclamat.ions ! 

(u'JU'ral.-— 'J')i(‘y sliould not do things which would bring them uud( r 
martial law. 


Only less diabolic was the Crawling Order. The whole length of 
Crawling a street in Amritsar, 150 yards in length, occupi- 

ed thickly by wealthy tenements, was ordered 
to be crawled through by anyone who wished^ to pass. British 
soldiers were i>osted by (Tcneral Dyer ou ])oth ends of the street 
with strict orders that all persotis who lived ni that street were to 
pmss it crawliiig after the manner of worms and reptiles. Old and 
young, rieh and poor, all had to submit to this namel(\ss atrocity. 
If by any chance, the crawler rised his back to avoid the dirt or 
rubbish which was lying a])Out, he was struck dosvui to the ground 
with the riho butts. The result was that the sick could not get 
medical relief for no doctor consented to crawl ; children had to 
starve for no fresh milk or provision could be brought, and the 
whole neighbourhood soon became the hot-bed of disease germs for 
the sweeper could not crawl with his l)room and basket on ! 

At Gujran\\ala the military indulged in a ja’acticc of aerial 
bombing. On the false rumour that Col. O’Brien, the officer of 
that placed had been murdered, three aeroplanes 
Gujranwala were despatched and they dropped more than 

half a dozen bombs, on schools and moscfues 
etc. and fired about a 1000 rounds from machine guns. There 
about were 40 casualties, including women with babes in arms 
and school boys ! Even in war civilised custom is to give warning 
before armours of destruction are discharged from the air — this was 
done even with the AV^azirs and Mashuds with whom the Govern- 
ment was at war, and omitted where a small Indian village was 
I’eported to have at most rioted I 

At Lahore Martial law was n:ost ijitei.sely applied, more 
than 600 martial law ordeis were pomulgated 
Lahore restricting in every coi’.ceivable way the liberty 

of the people. The revered Piii.cipal of a local 
college was waidonly insulted and lined for an alleged “offoLco'^ 
committed by some unknown hand. 


At Kasur the VvEole male population of the town was turned 
out to the Station Compound and made to rub their nose on the 
ground. Capt. Doveton, who was in charge, 
Kasur ordered the shooting and burning of the proi)erty 
of persons not found in their house persons 
ooiivicted were made to rub the ground before his shoes with their 
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forehead, ajid he i)assed fautastie sentences such as climbiug- ladders, 
skipping, dancing with fooFs cap on, and so on. 

Mr. Bos worth iSmith outdid all. At Mahnian walla soldiers 
promiscuously shot down people on the 19th April under his orders. 
He beat the women of the whole village out of their houses, paraded 
them out in front of him, outraged their modesly by removing their 
veils with his cane as he was reviewing them on horseback and used 
.the most unmenuonable language, such as bitches, swine, and worse 
things. 

To consider the grave situation in the Puniab aij emergency 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was 
called at Boml^ay on April 20. As a result of its 
deliberations the following cable was sent on the 
29th to tJie Prime Minister, the Secretary of State, and Lord Sinha. 

“The All-India Congress Committee desire most earnestly to 
represent to His Majesty’s Government the intense gravity of the ju’c- 
sent situation in India, the real causes and the need for a change of 
policy pursued at present. 


Cable to Premier 

21) April 


“While deploring and condemning po[)ular excesses which have 
occurred in some parts of the country and which popular leaders 
have everywhere used their ii.tluence, i.ot unsuccessfully, to restrain, 
the Committee urge the impartial consideration of the circumstances 
which have so aggravated and embittered the feelings of the people 
throughout the country as to make such outbreaks possible. Ihe 
resolution cf the Covernment of India dated Ilth instant, describing 
the present situation as arising out of the Kowlatt Act agitation, 
makes only a partial statement of the case. Undoubtedly, intense 
universal bitterjiess of opposition to the Rowlatt Act, forged through 
the legislature by official votes against the unanimous protest of all 
Indian membiTs and in the face ox the un parallelled opposition 
throughout tl e country, was the immediate cause of the recent popu- 
lar peaceful demonstr.itions. But the ubsenuent excesses were 
provoked L»y the needless ai.d unjust iliable action of the Government 
of India and the Punjab and Delhi Goveinunents ngaitjst so revered a 
personality as that of Mr. Gandhi and against the other popular leaders. 


Ce.us93 of Discontent. 

“For a complete understaiidii g, however, of the present di^con- 
tent and its causes, other imi)ortaiit factors must be considered. The 
attitude of India throughout the war was one of consistent loyalty 
:uid helpfuli.oss. Cheered and encouraged by the declared aims for 
which the great struggle was waged, and the promises of the British 
^tatesmeij of political ireedom and st^lf-dctermillation for all, followed 
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hy tho visit of the Secretary of State to India to frame recommenda- 
tions for reform, the people uncomplainingly suffered the hardships 
of war conditions and gave their aid ungrudgingly. India's services 
were handsomely and unreservedly acknowledged by the Premier and 
other leading statesmen. Since the signing of the armistice, the 
people however feel there has }>een a notable change in the attitude 
of the European community, official and non-official, towards Indian 
aspirations generally and reform in particular. 

“The sufferings of tho middle and lower classes, owing to high 
prices of foodstuffs and clothing, liave been intensified by the failure 
of the monsoon in several parts of the country and grave mismanage- 
ment of the control of foodstuffs. Pailway and shipping freight. » The 
l)eople feel the (toviumment have been indifferent and failed to do 
all they might have done to alleviate the sufferings. Criticisms and 
complaints in the press by leading journals and well-known public 
men were ignored. The hostile attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press 
and the European community towards reform and the malignant 
campaign of the European Association in India and the Indo-British 
Association in EnglaJid greatly iiitensitied the bitterness of feeling. 
The impression is now widespread that tho Euroi>ean official and 
lion-official community are generally opposed even to the mild re- 
commendations in the Moutagu-Chelmsford Report which are regard- 
ed as inadetiuate by the Inilk of Indian opinion. Added to this, 
circumstances have encouraged tho belief that the Government do 
not desire to encourage Indian industrial enterprise, to admit 
Indians to e(iuality of privileges and opportunities with Europeans 
as illustrated by the meagre proposals for tho admission of Indians to 
Commissions ijj their own army and tho fact that out of two hundred 
officers employed by the Munitions Board, only one was Ljdian. 

“A further importaiit factor of the popular discontent is the deep 
and universal feeling among Indian Mahomedans regarding the 
Khali/ate and the holy places and apprehensions that their claims 
are not sufficiently regarded by the British Government and the 
Allies and are not adequately pressed at the Peace Conference. The 
Mahomedajis feel bitterly that theii loyalty during the war is without 
appreciation since the danger is passed. Such a feeling too is general 
among the Indians of all classes and is fanned by the sudden change 
of the India]! Govornmeiit/s attitude from one of conciliation during 
the war to obstinate op})osition to the will of the people since the 
armistice and by a similar attitude of other officials as evidenced by 
such boastful and intimidating utterances based on the victories of 
British Arms as that of 8ir Michael O’Dwycr in his Council on the 
7th instant when he threatened the ruthless repression of political 
agitation disagreeable to him in peace as >vell as in war time. 
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The Rowlett Blunder 

‘‘In such circumstances, the two Rowlatt Bills were introduced 
and the principal one was forced through the Council in spite of 
the unanimous opposition of the non'ofhcial Indian members, and 
appeals for postponements and reconsideration and warnings of the 
agitation that would inevitably follow throughout the country which 
was stirred by this measure and the uncompromising attitude of the 
'Government in a degree unparalelled in the history of the country. 

“The Committee here cannot enter in detail as to the justifiable 
apprehensions caused by the passing into law of this Act. They are 
content to represent that it is a total distortion of the facts that an 
agitation against a measure placed on the Statute Book in time of 
peace depriving subjects under any circumstances of the sacred right 
of free and oi»en trial and otherwise restricting the fundamental 
liberties and depriving accused persons of normal and essential safe- 
guards designed for the protection of innocent persons should he 
regarded as an unreal agitation engineered by political agitators for 
their own ends. The Committee have no authority to discuss the 
merits of the Passive resistance movement led by Mr. Gandhi, but 
would emphasise that nothing but the feeling of high souled patrio- 
tism and intense realisation of the injustice involved in the passing 
of this measure could have actuated a man of his saintly character 
and noble record. The Committee sidmiit that so far as facts 
are publicly known no violence had anywhere been committed 
by the people until after the arbitary restrictions placed on Mr. 
Gandhi’s movements leading to his arrest and the forcible deporta- 
tion without any announcement about his destination while he >vas 
on his way to Delhi with the ol)ject of pacifying the people after 
the unfortunate e[)isode there on Mixrch 30th. Grave allegations 
were made that the authorities in Delhi unjustifiably fired on 
crowds killing and wounding several. The Government of India 
have ignored the demands for an enquiry into this and have pub- 
lished an exparte statement of the Local Government exonerating 
the local authorities on unconvincing statements. Had Mr. Gandhi 
been allowed to proceed to Delhi, the Committee believe he would 
have restored normal conditions. The Government, on the contrary, 
V)y his arrest and deportation, i)ro voiced outbreaks in Ahmedabad 
and Viramgaum. 

“An outbreak had become imminent in Bombay also, but i\ was 
averted by the wise action of the authorities in restraining the 
police and the military and the efforts of Mr. Gandhi and other 
leaders pacified the people and restored quiet. The Committee 
invito attention to the contrast between the rapidity with which 
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tranquility was restored in Ahmedabad by the presence of Mr. 
Gandhi, his co operation along with that of other leaders with the 
authorities and the continuance of disorders in the Punjab where 
reckless and horrilde methods of repression under Martial law such 
as the public tlogging of citizens in the street, dropping of bombs 
from aeroidancs and wholesale firing on people assembled in the 
stri'cts, have been resorted to. These methods of repression have 
created horror and resentment throughout the country. The Com-, 
mittee recognise the need for strong measure to* deal with popular 
violence where popular leaders and bodies and all public men are 
ready to co-operate with Government in putting down popular ex- 
cesses and violent movemeTits against authority, but (he v.se of 
such methods as have been in force in the Pin jab antagonise the 
feelings of the people towards Government and sow seeds of bitter- 
ness and distrust. 

‘‘The Committee most earnestly urge His Majesty’s Goverr.ment 
to intervene and put an end to these methods and to order the 
appointment of a commission of oflicial and non-oilicial to investigate 
th(‘ cause of discontent and allegations of excesses l)y the authorities 
in roiuessing poi)ular outbreaks. 

Change of Policy Needed 

“The Committee sM'ongly urges His Majesty’s Government to 
consider that popular discontent have been pi’ovoked ])y causes set 
forth above. At Amritsar the disturbances followed immediately 
on Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s action in arrest ii g and deporting Dr. 
Kitchlew and Dr. Sat^^apal. The Committee most earnestly re]>ro- 
sent that the situation cannot be dealt with alone by reiuession and 
the attitude of sternness towards the peoide disidayed in the reso- 
lution of the Indian Government on 14th instant which gives a free 
hand to Local Governments to employ every weapon in the armoury 
of repression and is s^dly lacking in the spirit of conciliation. The 
situation calls for the highest statesmanship which will deal with 
it in the si)irit which animated the British Government and the 
Indian pco[)le in their recent struggle for the maintenance of the 
liberty and freedon of people from despotic domination and not 
in a mood of ruthless repression. 

“The All India Congress Committee feel that they can appeal 
with confidence to Ilis Majesty’s ministers to consider this reiu-esent-* 
atioM with sympathy and to take definite steps forthwith to reverse 
the policy of repression and to satisfy Indian feeling with regard to 
the Mahomedan ((uestion, the reforms, and the repeal of the Kowlatt 
Act. The Committee respectfully submit this action alone will 
secure rerJ peace and contentment in the land, 
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At Abmedaba(3, the groat centre of textile industry, news of 
Gandhi's arrest reached on the 10th Ai>ril morniiig and a rumour 
also ran that Bai Anusiiya Jlehi had also been arrested. Both the 
Mahatma and the lady are regarded with religious devotion by the 
thousands of mill hands of this i>lace, for having worked and 
fought for them with divine s>nii)athy to an’elioratc their hard 
life of toil. The news of the arrest fanned into fable by rumour 
Almedabad maddened them. At once shops were closed ; 

business was suspeialed. The workers came out 
and formed crovvds. They marched in a Ijody to the Bail way 
Station and met two European mill-officers in the way, drivijig 
ill a pQotor-car. Them they asked to come down ; they refused ai;d 
escaped into a neighbouring mill. The crowd attacked the mill, 
poured Kerosinc over the wooden fciuc and set fire to it. Even- 
tually tVoops were brought in. Order to fire was given, and 
the men dispersed after seveiul had been shot. Next day the 
mill hands again came out in 1 irger numbers bent on further 
mischief. They burnt the Government otiicuis, set free under-trial 
lu-isoners, cut the wires of the enty, set tire to the telegraph office, 
cut to pieces a Police sergeant and molestc'd several officci's wlio 
Hcd with their families from their homes left to the pillage of the 
rioters. At Viramgaum the mob burned the Railway station, looted 
the goods-shed, and what was most awful, burnt alive an Indian 
Magistrate who had a reputation for dealing severely with criminals. 

Further riots, cpielled by Military fire, look place also at Delhi, 
Calcutta, and other })laces, following M. Gandhi's arrest. 

The riot at Ahmedabad resulted in some 150 casualties but the 
government of Sir George Llyod did not think it necessary to take 
as stringent measures as in the Punjab. Mr. Gandlii went to the 
place on the 14th April ; the officials at once co-operated with him ; 
he called all the mill-hands together and pacified them. No further 
precautionary methods were found necessary. 

The members of Sir George Lloyd’s government, however, it 
•was rumoured, threatened to resign in a 1 ody if stronger methods 
were i;ot taken against the leaders of ib.c Satyagraha movement. 
Accordingly Bombay, specially t ind, the home oi the staunchest 
satyagrahis, was sulijected to special police raids. 

The months of A[)ril and May were given up to Martial Law 
in the Punjab and various acts of coercion in the other provinces. 

Innumeralde Martial Law cases i ropped up, tried 
Martial Law Cases hy Summary Courts, Commissions, etc, and 
lawyers v ere not available for defenco even 
where the penalties involved and ultimately awarded were death, 
transportation and forfeiture of property. The Viceroy issued an 
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ordinance on the 15th April making ofFcncos committed on or after 
the 13th Ai)ril triable by Martial Law Commission. On 22ncl 
April however he issued a second ordinance making offences com- 
mitted on or after the 13th March triable by the same Commissions 
in order to brijig the Hartals of 30th March and 6th April within 
the purview of the Martial I^aw Courts. Almost all the great 
Nationalist Leaders, including such men as Lalas Harkishan Lai, 
Duni Chaiid, Eam])huj Dutt, Maiigal Sen, Satyapal, Dr. Kitchlew 
and others too numerous to mention were sentenced to death 
or transported for life with forfeiture of all property. The enormity 
of the sentences da/ed the i)CopIe — the full significance of the 
*‘day of reckoning” now became apparent to all. Never | 7 cfore 
or since has popular detestation of British justice mounted to such 
heights. Sir lval)indra Nath Tagore gave vent to current feelings 
ill his famous letter to the Viciwoy in which he sought to be relieved 
of the burden of a British knight-hood. Said the Poet : — 

\"mir P]x(U'1l(aicy, — The enormity of the measures taken by tlie Government 
in tlie I'nnja]) for (luelling som(‘ local disturbances has 
Tagore’s Letter. witli m. rude shock revealed to our minds tlu; Ik Iphissu.ss 
of our position as Britisli subjiKits in India. The dispro- 
|K>rtionate sovortity of the I'unishmv ut inflictid u}K>n the unfortunat.e peo})l i 
and the methods of carrying them oui, we are convinced, are without 
))ar.'dlel in the liislory of civilised Gov(;ruments, barring some consj)icuous ex- 
<;epl ions, reci'iit and ri'iiiote, considering that sucli t.n'atment has been 
(Hit to a ))opulation disarmed and n'SoiireKU ss by a f)()W(u* wliicb Ijas the most 
terribly efbeient organisation for the dest ruction of liumaii lives. 

We must strongly assert tliat it (^an claim no political expedicuiey, far less 
moral jnstilication. Thi^ accounts of the insults and the sutferings undergoim 
tiy our brothers in the I’u ijab have trickl 'd througli the gagged silence reaciiing 
( Very corner of India and tlic universal agony of indignation roused in the 
h< arts of our people lias been iguore<l by oiiv rulers, possibly congratulating them- 
sedves for imparting what th<‘y imagin ' salutary lessons. 

This callousn^'ss has been praised ];y' most of the Anglo-Indian pap(*rs 
which have in som»^ casi'S gone to tlie brutal h*ngth of making fun of our 
sufferings without receiving the least check from the sanu; authority relentlessly 
careful in smothering every cry of pain au<l expression of judgment from tl.o 
organs representing the sutferers. 

Knowing that our ap|) rals have been in vain and tliat the passion of ven- 
gence is blinding, the nobl ■ vision of statesmanship in our Govi'rnment wliich 
could so easily afford to be magnaninioiis as befitting its jihysical strv'ngth and 
moral tradit ions, the very least that I can do for my country is to take all 
consequ(‘nc('S ujion myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions of my 
countrymen surprised into a dumb anguish of terror. 

The time lias come when badg(;s of honour make our shame glaring in tin r 
incongruous context of humiliaTeon and, I for my [>art, wish to stand shorn of all 
special distinction liy the sidc^ of thosi; of my countrymen who, for their so-called 
insignificance, are liabhe to suffer a degradation not fit for human beings, and 
these are the rc'asons wliich have painfully corapiU d rru! to ask Your JSxcicllency, 
with due deference and regreU., to i\ lease me of my title of Knighthood whicli 1 
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had the honour to acce|)t from His Majcstj the King at the hands of your 
prcxlecessor for whose nobleness of heart I still entertain great admiratior , 

• Yours Faithfully, 

Ilabindranath 'J'agore 

Amongst the coercive measures taken in the other provinces, 
the most inequitous was the application of the Press Act in gagging- 
Press Act Indian papers. On April 17 Une Amn'ta JJazar 

Tatrika had to forfeit its deposit of Es. 5,000 
• under the Press Act, and was ordered to furnislra fresh security of 
Ks. 10,000. The of Cawnpore, the of Allahabad, 

the Hindu and Swadeshnitram oi Madras, the Hindvusi AlaMur of 
Sind and many other nationalist papers wore ordered to deposit 
sccui^ties, and what looked most audacious, the Bombay Chronicle^ 
the premier newspaper of Western India, was pre-censured, and its 
Editor Mr. Benjamin Horniman, an Englishman of the type of 
Burke and Fox and a warm Satyagrahist and follower of M. Gandhi, 
was deported. On May 2 the Press Association of India sent the 
following cal)lo to the Secretary of State : — 

'J'he PivHS Association of India tugs to invito attoidion to r(‘}»V('Ssion of 
Indian I’l'css nridor Press Act. IhlO Tv'Mdting i.u suj)}>rcssi<)n of t gitiinate 
expression of Indian o})inion e.reat ing giH'at alarm in ) nl lie mind. 

Flu,* Act since enact ment prii; I’s^d over presses and ih)() lu'wspajKO’S, 

demanded securities amounting over C and [aoscrilK d ovio* 5(10 publica- 

tions. Owing to demand of security over 200 prcssc's and 180 spajK-rs not. 
started. Since 1017, Act even mou* rigorously julminist.cn d. Lcml ing inti u(>- 
ntial Indian English journals “ Amrita Bazar Patrika, ” “Pxnnbay (.'hronicle, ” 
“ Hindu, ” “ ln<lc}»cndcnt, ” “ Tribuiu', ” “ PunjabcH^ ” and hading vernacular 
j)apcrs like “ Basuniati ”, “ Swa<lesamitram ”, “ Vijaya ” “ Hindvasi ”, “ P>liaiat 
Mitra ” snbjecte'd to its rigours. Several Tn<lian nevvspajKTS arbitrarily barred 
[I'oin diil’ciMut provinces. On the otlK>r han<l violent provocative writings in Anglo 
Indian I'ress are entirely immun*'. Government refused last Sepbinber opi nim.uiry 
i]ito the ojieration of 1 r ss Act urged by Indian Members in the iTiqjerial t'ouiicil. 

Legitimate criticism on Boulatt Act, I'uujab Martial Law and otlier grie- 
vances crippl 'd by execut ive act ion. Infiueut ial journals disa[)pcaring because 
of existing Act and its administration. Unventilatcd expression of [aiblie 
i)[)inion bound to drive discontent an<l unrest underground. Extreme and unjusti- 
liabl * severity to which journalists are sidijcctcd is pafutully cvidt'uea d by arbit- 
rary deportation of Mr. Horniman, Editor, “ Bombjiy Chronicle ” and I’residmt 
(’f tills Association. Association presses repeal of Press Act urgently.” 

Taking advaiitc^ige of the state of disorder in the Punjab and 
encouraged by Bolshevik influence from the Caucasus, the Afghans 
declared war on May .Sth, 1919 (see pp. 65-80). In the campaign 
that* followed, the Government of India which ae- 
Afghan War cording to Sir Michael O'Dwycr not only despised 
agitators but frantically imposed martial law and 
((uelled sedition by machine guns and aerial bombs, showed, according 
to the London Times ‘‘ extraordinary ineptitude, loth military and 
■civil.^ There was a huge break-down in the medical arrangements. 
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epidemic broke out in the camp, water EU]>x>ly was starved, aud the 
whole show was painfully reiriiniscent of the famous Mesopotamian 
muddle of 1917. Both Indian and British contingents suH'ercd terrildy 
and in the Houses of Parliament strong comments were made on the 
secrecy and dilatoriness which characterise the Indian Government 
in every important political and foreign ahViir. 

At this juncture Sir Michael who could have used his heroism to 
a better cause, to the Afghan War for irislaiice, retired, and Puiijal)^ 
sighed relief. L rl Pei.tland of Madras precet e^cl him in March 
last. With the exit of these men India was at last rid of two of hei- 
worst; opiu’cssors. Loi'd WiIJingdon took c harge of Madras ejirJy in 
April aiicl at onc e iiiangiirated reforms in aiiticipatioii. ^Sir Edward 
Maclagan assumcMl chirgo of the Ihii.jab on 2r)th May and proceeded 
forthwith to mitigate the liorrors of his predecessor. 

While the most elementary civics lights of a i)eoi)lo were being 
trampled under (he liigli heels of Martial law and Star Chamber 
proceedings were being accorded legal sanction, Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State', v as iutioducing liis pot Keforms Bill in thc^ 
House of Commons. In his spe'cch on the Second Keading of the 
Bill on dune Hth, 1919 ho delivered his master-thrust of deiiunci- 
iition of snch (k)vernmont as that of l.(oVd Pontland in Madras, and 
of the Sydenham gang whose counter-scheme he 
The Reforms (:haract(U*ised as a scheme of bureaucrats, for the 
consumption of burcjaucrats, and intended for 
the enthronement of bureaucracy. IJnc^er their scheme, he pointed 
out, ‘ future Sydenhams would remain upon the throne, untra- 
melled liy control from above and undismayed hy criticism from 
below.'’ With regard to the I. C. S., he defined their proper 
sphere to be to carry out, as behoved loyal servants, the policy 
dictated to it, firstly in the House itself and ultimately in India. 
Barring thesci purple iiatchcs of declamation, the Bill that was 
actually i)rcsented fell far short of the 'expectations raised by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Peport. The fact was that the famous an- 
Kouncement of August 1917 was ilt that time dictated by high war- 
X)olicy whicli persisted when the Report was issued in eJune 1918 
but did not survive the armistice of that year. However miioli his 
liberal ])redelietions Mr. Montagu was no match for the Government 
of India — a huge soulless, heartless, tradition -ridden bureai^xracy, 
too wooden, to iron, too antediluvian to be of any use for moderji 
purposes” (to fiuoto his own words) — a veritable Car of Jaggarnath 
drawn by the host of I.C.S. Pandas. The whittling down of the 
reforms pix)posed in the parent report had already commenced as 
adumbrated in the Viceroy’s speech of the 6th February. The 
despatches of the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
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published in India about this time totally falsified the famous pledge 
. of August 1917. Their whole tenor was to further 

Sir Sankaran Na:‘r fortify the bureaucratic autocracy in the Central 
Government, and but for Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
classic minutes of dissent thoroughly exposing their reactionary 
casuistry, the Government of India might have carried the palm. 
Said Sir Sankaran ; 

]S"ot withstanding much that can be said against the Picforms Report Scheme 
a numl>cr of (O’itiew rallied to its support for the reasons, among others, that it 
provided for a unified budget and for its being vottd for by tlie Legislat ur(‘. We 
are now asked to treat the emineil as an a<lvisory l)ody in all matters — Ugisla- 
live, financial and administrative — pertaining to the reserved departments 
and tft reduce' its fiiianeial powers as proposed in the R( forms Report sclie me 

even as regards tlie transferri-d departments What is juit forwarel is a 

combination of the draw-backs of autocratic and irre^sponsible go\emment witli 
none of the advantages uf t he latter. Unde r the proposed scheme the pxrsition 
of Ministers will he untenable and that of the T^egislature no better than it is 
at present. 

During the Punjab atrocities there was a strong rumour that 
Sir Sankaran was going to resign in protest ; this he did on May 
2 1st alter doing the signal service to his country of inditing his 
famous minutes of dissent. 


On September 3rd the Imperial Legislative Council met at 
Simla. The speech that the Viceroy delivered in opening the 
September Council belied all ex])eetatio]is of hope and trust 

^ Council for the future, and in the whole gamut of Viceregal 

utterance pcoide heard nothing of a soft soothing 
strain. Lord Chelmsford, a military man, was blissfully ignorant of 
statesmanship. Now with tlie characteristic insouciance of a fighter 
he said : 


“ Last sc'ssions certain Hon. Members during the passage of the Rowlatt 
Hill gave me warnings of an almost minatory character tliat if that Bill were 
passc<l into law, there wouhl bc^ agitation of a serious nature. Hon. members 
will realise that no GovtOMimeiit could deviate from a policy which it regard- 
as essential on account of any tlinat of agitation. However there were 
those who til ought that it was ivcessary to maki' good this threat and as a 
eonse(]Ueuce Hie deplorable eveiifs occurred.” 

Nowhere in the long speech of His Excellency was a word 
on the hundreds of innocent lives butchered in the piinhole of 
Jhallianwala, nor a passing reference to those great souls of Punjab 
who were suffering brutal incarceration in the dark dungeons of Mar- 
tial Law creation. Ho had, however, to antiounce the appointment, 
under pressure from the Sec. of State, of the long-delayed Commis- 
sion of Enquiry on the Punjab Disorders to he presided over by Lord 
Hunter, and in the same breath laid down the dictum that what- 
ever the findings of the Commission an Act of Indemnity was going 
to bo passed. 
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The proposal to pass an Indemnity Act to exonerate in advance 
the guilty officers before even the Enquiry Committee started enquiry, 
showed that Michael O’Dwyer still ruled Simla in spirit. Eminent 
men like Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Sir P. S. Shivasvvamy Iyer, Dr, 
Subramariiam and M. Gandhi showed the utter untenability of the 
Govei ninent’s position while the whole country was ringing with 
protest. The bill itself was introduced on the 
Indemnity Bill 18th September and passed on the 24th. Pt. , 
Malaviya delivered his historic four hour.s' 
speech. Its masterly exj)osition, its forceful eloquence, its lofty 
appeal to all the nol)ler instincts of man, and above all its 
c^aliri and solemn dignity will ever remain soared into the hearts 
of those who heard him inside the council and of those who read 
his speech outside it. Daring the debate the official members 
carried an aggressive military air and cast both manners and 
<lecency to the four winds. Karely if ever did the Council fall 
so low as during this de])ate. Gone that old dignity of that 
august Cham1)er under Curzon, Minto, Hardi nge. Arguments lacking 
and sophism unavailing, high officials lapsed into base personal abuse. 
The Home Member held Mr. Ayyangar in derision for his personal 
infirmity — deafness, the Law Meml)er falsely charged Raja 8ir 
Rampal for reading a speech which he could not write. Pandit 
Malaviya was insulted at every turn and even Mr. Thompson, Sir 
Michaels’ Chief Secretary, had the audacity to “correlate the 
intelligence and mentality of the Hon. the Pandit with that of 
lower orders of people.” The effect was quickly seen. On the day 
of voting, the result being a foregone conclusion, more than 10 
Indian members did not attend. 

Meanwhile a non-official congress committee had been making 
enquiries in the Punjab. Difficulties were thrown 

Punjab in its way to co-operate with the Hunter 

Enquiry committee committee. In a statement that was issued to 
the Press the Coijjmittee set forth the reasons 
that led then not to co-operate. Referring to a resolution passed on 
8th June last it said : 

The Committee urge the following among other matters be includ- 
ed within the scope of the inquiry : (1) Policy of the Government of 
India and the Government of the Punjab in dealing with recent 
disturbances ; (2) Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s regime in the Punjab 
with special reference to methods of recruitment for the Indian Array 
and labour corps, raising of war loan, administration of Martial Law 
and complaints of excessive and unlawful use of force by the 
authorities ; (3) recent occurrence in Delhi and other places. The 
committee further urge that interests of justice and good govern- 
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xnent demand that an inquiry should begin at an early date. At 
the same meeting the committee appointed a Sub-committee con- 
sisting of gentlemen whose names are noted below (a) to arrange 
for the conduct of an inquiry into the recent occurrences in the 
Punjab and other places through ^uch agency as they may deter- 
mine, (b) take such legal or other proceedings in relation thereto in 
India or England as may be necessary and (c) to collect funds for 
•the purpose by public subscriptions : — Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, President ex-officio, Sir Bash Behary Ghosh, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Syed Hassan Imam, Mr. B. Chakravarty, Mr. C. E. Dasy 
Mr. Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar, Mr. Umar Sobani and Pandit Gokaraii 
Nath*Misra, Secretary ex-officio with powers to coopt others as 
members. The Sub-Committee coopted the following members at 
its meetuig held on the 16th October 1919 ; Mr. Gandhi, Swami 
Shradhanand, Mr Purushotam Das, Mr Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 
Ganpat Eai, Sheikh Umar Baksh, Bakshi Tekchand, Gokiilchand 
Narang, Mr Santanam., Badr-ul-Islam Ali Khan and Lala Girdharila). 

We the undersigned went to the Punjab shortly after the with- 
drawal of martial law and began our investigations on the 25th June 
last. We need hardly say that at every step we felt the need of the 
assistance of the leaders of people who had occupied a prominent 
position in the public life of their respective towns and none of 
whom had taken an important part in the events which followed 
the disturbances. We found that many people who knew what had 
happened would not come forward to give evidence because of fear, 
real or imaginary, of police. Whilst we were going on w ith our 
inquiry the appointment of Lord Hunter's committee was announced 
and we redoubled our efforts to collect evidence for the purposes of 
the inquiry. But as we proceeded we realised more than ever that 
the presence of principal Punjab leaders was necessary to guide and 
help us in collecting some of the most valuable evidence, to hearten 
those who were still keeping back from fear and to show to profit 
that Government wanted inquiry to bo carried on fairly and that 
they wanted the whole truth to be told to Lord Hunter^s 
committee. 

We had also expressed the desire that the committee should 
have power to revise the sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Commission and summary courts through whose agency it is our 
firm belief (?) amount of permanent and prolonged injustice has 
been possible. But the Government of India restricted the scope of 
Lord Hunter^s committee and appointed special judges for such 
revision. The judges appointed were both Punjab judges and rightly 
or wrongly (we think more rightly than wrongly) the public 
0l)Jected to this work being entrusted to the Punjab Judges, It was 
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therefore necessary that this tribunal should be so composed so as 
to inspire confidence and that to that end one judge at least should 
be from outside the Punjab and that the tribunal should have power 
to admit fresh evidence where records were found to be insufficient 
or material evidence was in first instance shut out. We had also 
some apprehension that our counsel might not be allowed to appear 
before the committee and that even if they were allowed the right 
of cross-examination might not be extended to them. We may, 
mention here parenthetically that it was our desire to hasten the 
inquiry and to avoid bitterness that led us to waive our substantial 
objection that the enquiry should be made by a Royal Commission 
appointed independently of the Government of India. 

ICarly in October we wrote to the Government of India inform- 
ing them that our Sub-committee engaged lawyers to put? the case 
of the people before Lord Hunter’s Committee and desired to know 
the terms of reference of the committee and the procedure to be 
adopted by them. Having been referred by the Government of 
India to Ijord Hunter’s Committee for information regarding 
procedure we wrote to Lord Hunter’s Committee for permission to 
lead evidence through our counsel and cross-examine witnesses of the 
other side. 

In the same letter we informed Lord Hunter’s committee that 
we considered it equally essential for a proper and fair investigation 
of recent events in the Punjab that the Punjab leaders who are 
undergoing imprisonment should be released on parole or bail for the 
period of the enquiry. We thought however that this was a matter 
on which proper authority to be approached was the Punjab Govern- 
ment, the Government of India and the Secretary of State. In this 
view so far back as the 12th Seq tember last at a meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Council one of us had urged upon the Government of 
India and the Punjab Government the release of the Punjab leaders 
On such security, personal or pecuniary or both as may seem adequiite 
to His Honour the Lieutomint Governor of the Pui jab in order that 
they should be able to gi * o evidence before the committee and hav# 
the people’s case properly put before it. A cablegram was sent 
to the Secretary of State on the 27th ultimo praying for the right 
of appearance by counsel and for the release of the Punjab leaders 
for purposes of enquiry when time came for leading evidence before 
Lord Hunter’s Committee. The Punjab Government was approa- 
ched regarding all three points mentimied above. 

There w^ere protracted negotiations and appearance by counsel 
with right of cross-examination was allowed and status of the 
Congress Sub-Committee recognised. Mr. Justice Mullick of the 
Patna High Court was appointed as one of two revision Judge# 
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aud wo have reason to believe that the Judges have power to admit 
fresh evidence in the circumstances already referred to. But the 
third equally fundamental need was left unsatisfied. The Lieute- 
nant Governor of the Punjab rejected our request foi the temporary 
release of principal leaders under due security in the followi rg 
terms: — As regards suggestion that certain prisoneis convicted 
in connection with disturbances should be released from jail in order 
to ensure satisfactory presentation of case I am to say it will not 
be possible to comply with this suggestion. If however the Com- 
mittee desire to hear evidence of any prisoner this will be duly 
arranged and if it found necessary for counsel engaged in enquiry 
to viisit prisoners for consultation, in connenction with enquiry, proper 
facilities for such consultation will be given.’' We considered the 
reply tg be highly unsatisfactory. Lord Hunter’s Committee was 
approached with a view to the wrong being righted. We were all 
to cite the precedent of the Solomon Committee of 1913 of South 
Africa for the suggested action of His Lordship’s Committee but 
our suggestion was rejected. Then followed Mr. Gandhi’s interview 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and His Honour was prepared to 
allow the principal leaders to be released on parole for a day or days 
they had to give evidence before Lord Hunter’s Committee and His 
Honour was willing also that Counsel should visit in jail all priso- 
ners whose evidence was to be tendered before the committee. But 
it was clear that while the demand for the release of the leaders 
was being granted in principle by advance made by His Honour 
upon previous position the substantial and most practical part of 
the request stood rejected. 

By securing release of the principal leaders and their presence 
in committee room we desired to get valuable assistance from them 
for our counsel in examination of witnesses. Those who know 
anything of law will at once recognise the force of this remark — the 
presence of party interested, provided he is intelligent, is most 
helpful whilst his case is going on. No trials can take place in the 
absence of the accused. Lord Hunter’s Committee is in a way 
trying these leaders rs conspirators in a political conspiiacy to wage 
war against the King. They have been held by the Government to 
bo responsible for the so-called rebellion. We hold the committee 
cannot do justice to the matter before them if they do not have at 
least the leading prisoners before them. It may be mentioned 
here and that we had asked Lord Hunter’s committee at Delhi to 
be supplied with a list of official witnesses and their printed state- 
ments to enable the sub-committee’s counsel to cross-examine 
witnesses punctiliously but this request was not granted. Thus it 
is not possible for our counsel to take instructions from prisoners 
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beforehand by visiting them in jail. Some of our colleagues 
thought, on their interpretations of Lord Hunter’s letter referred 
to above, that those prisoners who were principally interested in 
events then being examined by the committee would be permitted 
to appear before the committee as prisoners under custody and that 
they would be able then to help counsel in course of examination 
of witnesses but we wanted to take nothing for granted. Mr. 
C. F, Andrews, therefore, kindly offered to go to the Lieutenant- 
Governor and had the point made definitely clear. -He told us on 
return that His Honour would not allow the prisoners to appear 
before the committee cxcei>t as witnesses and on the day or days 
that they were actually required for that purpose. There was‘theri 
nothing left for the Congress Sub-Committee to do but to abide 
by its manifesto not to participate in the proceedings dof Lord 
Hunter’s Committee. 

The Congress Sub-eommittce arrived at this decision after the 
greatest and most anxious consideration. It weighed every con- 
sequence but it felt that if it was to discharge the trust laid upon it, 
if it was to vindicate national honour and honour of the great 
Punjab leaders, if it was to see truth and innocence established, it 
could not possi))ly engage in an imjuiry in which the people’s party 
was so heavily handicapped. It nuist 1)C remembered that officials 
are as much upon their trial as leaders. But not only are Govern- 
ment officials free to appear )>efore Lord Hunter’s Committee but 
also to instruct Government coum?el. In the words of the Congress 
Committee’s letter to Lord Hunter it cannot be expected to be 
party to a ]>osition under which Government officials whose acts 
are under review can freely appear before committee, when people’s 
roprescntati\cs whose acts are equally under review are not allowed 
to appear even as prisoners under custody. It remains for us to 
say what constructive course we have proposed to adopt. We havo 
to come to the conclusion that our work of collecting evidence must 
contirme. We have already in out possession most valuable 
evidence. It needs to bo supplemented and checked. The congress 
committee have therefore appointed Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Mr. C. K. Das, Mr. Abbas Tyabji, Ex-judge Baroda High 
Court and Mr. Fazlul Haq as Commissioners with Mr. Sanatanam, 
bar*at-law as Secretary for work and the Committee hopes before 
long to place before the public a full and accurate statement of 
events. The first undersigned begs to state in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding that he has purposely refrained from allowing 
himself to be appointed a commissioner as being the Chairman 
Committee he should be free to guide the work of the committee as 
a whole* 
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The PiiDjab Disorders Enquiry Committee with Lord Hunter as 
president and Mr. Justice Rankin, Mr. Rice, General Barrow, 
vSahibzada Sultan Ahmed and Sir C. Setalvad as members, evoked 
strong disapprobation on all sides ; the members were all officials or 
ex-officials. There was no need of an official committee to whitewash 
official acts and sing mutual praises in chorus. Later on two non- 
officials, Mr. Smith of Cawnpore and Hon. Pt. Jagat Narain, were 
added. 

It commenced its sittings on October 31st at Delhi. The first 
witness examined was Mr. Orde, Superintendent of Police. There 
was no counsel or other authorised person on 
Hjnter Committee l;ehalf of the citizens of Delhi. The regular public 
sittings began from November 3rd when Pt. 
Malavi 3 ;a, Mr. C. R. Das and others sat at the counsel table to watch 
the proceedings on behalf of the people. The Congress Commitee 
<lid not lead evidence as they refused to co-operate for reasons given 
ubove. For the next few days about 30 witnesses including all the 
leading Delhi officials and public men were examined. Ijord Hunter 
as chairman put only general <iuestions, while Pt. Jagat Narain and 
Sir Setalvad put witnesses to long and searching cross- ex am in at ion. 
The result was that the pet theory of “rebellion” broke down and the 
popular cause was thoroughly vindicated. Apalling ineptitude” proved 
itself through its own mouth. 

It was, however, during the Lahore sittings of the Committee 
by the end of November that the most shocking disclosures and 
admissions were made. Till then the Indian public did not know 
the full extent of the gruesome murders of Jhallianwalla, the 
machine-gunning arid aerial bombing, the Hogging and crawling, the 
salaaming and iiose-rubbing, the veil-removing and body searching 
K)f women and other acts of official vengence in the Punjab. 
The Indian leaders who were in the know were in England on 
deputation to the Joint Committee on Reforms. A seal of secrecy 
had been put upon the whole episode, it was believed, inspired 
from very high quarters. Rumour had it that Mr. Montagu himself 
had urged upon the Indian deputations the necessity of shelving the 
Punjab muddle for the time being, as otherwise an agitation in 
England at that time would have revealed facts that would have 
involved his own resignation, and imperilled Reforms. 

Once more the theory of “Rebellion” broke down. Evidence 
showed that it was veiigoiice and not rebellion that was abroad ; 
tliat Martial law was there to teach the people a lesson, to make a 
wide impression of the might of the British Arms. And for this, 
unnameable outrages that would have shamed the arch-Hun ! The 
Report of the Evidence was flashed all over the seven seas and the 
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111 England the Press shrieked in horror, iir 


world stood aghast. 

Parliament Col. Wedgwood cried “Murder” and Mr Montagu bung 
his head and mumbled excuse, in America Senator Mason uttered 
execration, and in India resusciated agony choked all expression. 

Of breach of faith so commonly charged to Eritish statesman 
ship none was so glaring as that concerning the Turkish Khalifat (see 
p. 248-52), and also one in the matter of the gric- 
Indians^n^Sou! h vanee of Indians in 8c ul h Africa. A deputatiem 
headed by the lion. 8. N. Bannerjca waited uiion 
Mr. Montagu on August 28th ai.d made a strong representation tc> 
which the 8ec. of 8tate in the course of a sympathetic speech said : — 

“1 liav(; asked ttat t.lu; tlovi rmiKaii of Jndia slaaild be direetly repn -scaded 
u[>on Hk' ('oioniish'ioii, and in case auyl)ody should tlinik, wliieli 1 know is not 
the cas{', l!i.'d, tlieri' is any ditfev(‘iice of opinion between oflieials and non- 
officials, we liave suggt'sUd that. t,h(‘ GoviTiimenl of India shonl<l ))e *r(‘})reseid - 
id by one official and one non-ollicial on the ('oiuniihsion. Ih)t]i t]i(‘se gentlemen 
will lx; ehostoi, if our demand is acceded to, l)y tlic Union (Jovernment, from 
those who are most comi)efent to make a good case, a case whicli we hav(“ 
feet (jur hearts upon winning as soon as i)ossibl(‘. 

General 8muts, the 8outh African Premier, also said to another 
deputation in the same matter : — 

India will be ^'presented on tlu‘ Uommission to walcli over the intei'ists 
of the Indians, so that no stigma might attacfi to tliem. * ♦ * * Now 

that the Indians, ar<‘ here, 1 Jutld tiny slieuld iiave fair tri'atment in all parts 
of tlie Idiion. We )iav(‘ to liv(‘ side* by side in coiunliation, and wa; must 
endeavour to uiKk rstand each otlur’s st.andjtoinl , ro that, wc may live togetlu'r and 
grow togetlier. Wc* arc' meml)ers of one fa-mily and belong to the same? Umpire. 

But late in October 1919 a Govt, communitjue was issued which 
stated that in the matter of the 8cc. of 8tatc’s assurance a “mistake 
had arisen through the words ‘‘upon the commission” being taken in 
too limited a sense. As a matter of fact no request that India should 
“be direc^tly represented on the Union Commission was ever made... ••• 
that Govt, has been asked to agree to the presence of two nominees 
of the Govt, of India to assist the commie sioii in its einjuiry IIow 
often the makers of promises speedily lurn into their breakers*! 
But in these instances palpably it was snlkir?g imperialism afraid to 
come out in the open that smirched delicate imblic atbuj-s. The 
affaii*s of Indians in Fizi once more came to the surface at this 
time. A Fizian deputation was coming on deputation to the Govern- 
ment of India to ro-open the question of indeijtured labour. 

Time was now fast approaching for the arn val sessions of the 
great National Assemblies. The Indian National Congress was, in 
its last session at Delhi, invited to Amritsar, the sacred city of the 
Sikhs, mainly on the i>rof erred supi)ort of La) i 
Harkisheii Lai. Amritsar was now reeking with 
the blood of the innocents. The great Banker 
Trince of Punjab along with all her Icadii g lights were in jail awai- 


The National 
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ting the hand of the executioner. In this gloomy atmosphere was 
conceived the resolve not to change the venu of the Congress despite 
•official displeasure. The thinned band of men of the Keception Com- 
mittee saw the Clutching Hand advancing but they quailed not. Jbo 
early as on September 2(Sth the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar 
w rote to the Reception Committee calling in question the propriety 
of holding the Congress at Amritsar or any other ^'central area"' 
^of the late disturbance. The grounds given of this “impropriety’^' 
were amusing : because the Hunter Committee was likely to issue 
its Report by X’mas next and the Privy Council was likely by that time 
to pass judgment on some of the Martial law appeals then pending, 
therefore, were there not grounds for popular excitement ? It was 
typical of the mentality of authorities of a sort. People seek judg- 
ments not for justice but for excitement ! Commission reports do 
]]ot appease but excite ! If this is administrative experience in India, 
it is one that reflects the administrator and not the people in this or 
in any country or any clime. 

On the 7th October the Reception Committee met to consider 
the situation. They resolved not to swerve and exposed the fallacy 
of the Dopy. Commissioner. The latter again interfered and asked 
the committee to consider the possibility of holding the Congress only 
on condition that there should bo no reference to the past events of 
the Punjab, their causes and effects. This was a matter entirely 
•outside the scope of a Recei)tion Committee and it could not possibly 
bind the whole Congress to any condition. The proceedings of a 
representative assembly such as the Congress, lie wholly to be 
determined by its Subjects Committee. After long controversy it 
was at last settled that the Congress will sit at Amritsar as 
previously arranged. In the absence of Lala Harkishen Lai 
JSwami Shradhanand >vas elected Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the Hon’blo Pundit Motilal Nehru the President of 
the great Congress. 

Almost the first thing that the President-elect did was to 
issue a touching appeal to the whole nation to sink petty differences 
of partisan politics and join the Congress in the 
The Appeal consecrated cause of outraged Punjab. Response 
came freely from all parties except from the small 
band of extreme Moderates who had pledged themselves to the 
Montagu Reforms and being Indians of the old school could not back 
out from their pledged troth inspite of their saturation in western 
ethics, even when such a grave affair as that of the Punjab was at issue. 
To the pathetic appeal of Pundit Nehru they replied as follows : — 

“ Dear Sir, — We ackuowbxlge receipt of your letters of the 20th Novemljer 
and 2u(l December exhorting us to attend the next session . of tlic Congress. We 
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need not say wc have considered your suggestion with the care the importance 
of the subject and courtesy due to yoursedves, dtmands, nor we t]‘ust, need we 
assure you as old Congi’essman to whom severance from that 
Moderates Reply, institution could not but be painful, tiiat we would not have 
abstained from its last two sessions and set up a separate 
organisation of our own if we did not deem tliat the interests of the country 
dictated such a course of action. 

2. The course of events during the last tifteen months and more has in 
out vii^w fully indicated tlui Vne we took after anxious thought. Wc must 
repudiate the suggt'stion made in Svvami Sliradhanand’s letter that personal 
coiisidco'ations weighed with us in tlie decision we took and hasb'ii to U ll y(jU 
that the political party to which we have the honour to belong, far from thinking 
as Swami Sliradhanaud says “ their keeping away from the national assem- 
bly lias not advanced tlie cause of tlie motherland in the si igh test degree ”, are 
convinced more than eV( r that tin y did valuable i ublic S(rvic(^ in actring as 
they did. ^iwami k>}iradlia.uaud is good enough to say every right-mindul person, 
has realis('d tliat onr abstention from the (’ongrtss has retarded our real 
progiH'ss. Tliis view is not supjiorted by our information, kuow^idge’ and 
beli(‘f, and we n-gret that a person occeufiying the position of the Chairman of 
the lU'C(‘[>tiou Commit f(v of t]i(‘ Congnss shoid<l havi* deemed it right to commit 
himself to such ,'i sialement and tliat in the I ‘tt(‘r intended to persuade us to 
attend the Congress. 

IC It is i)ertVc(ly tuK? tliat the doings of 1 he Government and its officers 
in the J'unjaJ) an- viewed in the lame light ])y Indians of all partiis. It is 
<‘(jiially 1 rue, we v( iiUire to say, that the m- iiibers amd orgam'zatious of our party 
hav(‘ la!.)(iiired sin-nuonsly as any otliers to bring rd ief to IIk* vicl ims of the 
policy of tile Government, and tlu' acts of its officers, and if we- fdt atteiidanc-e 
at the Congress wa.s the only or the most ctfectual means of shovving our 
symjiathy with or I’l-iuh-ring h( Ip to (;ur ci untryim u of tlu* 1 unjab, we sliould 
imhesitat iugly decide to atti-nd it and lake part in its d( liberal ions. Frankly 
we do not think so : nor an- we aide to say tluie is agreement In. tween us about 
the methods hy which to promoti- the ob j( ct we ('<;ually have at heart. 'J'lieiv is, 
ior iustauc(‘, the question of our attitude towanls the Hunter (himmitti-e. 
AVhile we lud<l strongly that the imprisoned leaders should l aw* Ixen rdeased on 
liad in onler t.o prepan* avul state-, t he jxqmlar case fully before tlie Coiumittei-, 
cur opinion is that it was a great mistake on the part of the Congress t^nli-com- 
niit ti-e to havt‘ de,cid< d to withhold non-offical evidence from the CommiltiH- and 
we cannot be part ifS.t.o sueli jiroceedugs. It. is jierliaps not out of plaet,* to 
mention here that w(* are infm'iued by our <l'eputation in FuLlaiul t liat 1 hey 
would not hav(‘ biM-ii aid > to reiuhn wdiat service they did to' the 1 uiijab if lliey 
bad not acted iudependeiilly of tlie Congnr s di-pntation. 

I. W(' tind in your h-tters no mnition o’f the Keform sebeme and wee gather 
from Swami Shradhanand’s (]notation with the aiipnival of m-wspaper ojiinioii, 
t had he thinks thad in matters other than the occurrences in the i ’unjab tm-li 
diilerenct-s as tliere are, an* noi of cjipital im[)ort.ance and the main trcjuld - liere 
is entin-ly personal and we aia* admonshed. Sun ly, 1 iidiau 1 adeis sliouM and 
could rise superior tn pi-rsonal dllVreuces in view of treriH'iidous nat ional issues 
involved. Til* furidam'mtal divergence between the position of two parties on 
the reform scheme whicli surely is a suliject of ca,j)ital importance is v\’h(dly 
ignored by the critic, aiul the gratutous assumption is made that the aedion of 
cur [larty has been deterraned by mere personal considerations. We must 
emphatically proti'st against such an aspersion, tinding [ilace in the F tter of 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee. We would have lik(d to know 
.what lerid you would give to the CongToss on the question of the Government 
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of India Bill which is about to be passed into jaw, but are let in the dark on 
this important point. 

5. The fundamental reasons of abstention of our party from the Congress 
are too well known to n ‘id rep jlition. They are convinced of the wisdom of 
t le deliberate step they have taken and in view of the attitude of your {)arty 
towards questions that di\ ide us we are convinetd no usdul [.ur[)ose will be 
served by our attending the forthcoming session of tlie Cougrt ss. 

The letter is given in full as it puts Moderate politics in a 
•imt-shell. The fundamental dilforeiice ^ of the two parties is a 
difference of age.* The older people, myopic with age and coming 
from a period when concessions and 1 oons rather than self- 
determination and self-assertion of inalienable rights were the 
limit* of political expectancy, had crystallised round the coveted, 
but now quite obsolete, Reforms proposed by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Montagu. That wizard of a British Statesman had in 1917 by 
a dexterous throw of his famous August 20th announcement bowled 
out the united Nationalist party of the country. He had seen that 
the then stalwarts of the Congress had their strong attitude based 
on despair of political advancement. To keep them engaged in a 
practicable scheme of coiistitutional Reforms he threw open the door 
to endless discussions and held out hopes of placing India on the 
road to self-Government. The famous announcc'ment of August 
20th was aimed just at that part of the Inige political orgaiiisation 
of the country where the dwindling Old and the surging New 
stood almost ready at the [)artiiig of ways. The Congress }>roko into 
two. Since then the Reforms have boon the special care of Mr. 
Montagu and his Moderates. 

The Moderates held their separate eonf(u*ence at Calcutta on 
BOtli l)ecem1)or and the 1 wo following days. It was, as is i.atural, 
a Reforms conference. The gi*eat National Congress opened at 
Amritsar on December 27th. It was the People’s I^uliament voicing 
the feelings of the duinl) millions in tlieir own la] guage, in tlu'ir 
owji artless, unjiolislK'd, honest manner. There was very little talk 
of the Reforms. The Punjab and the Punjab — her woes anel 
sufferings — rang and reverberated inside that vast assembly of 25,000 
people. A new eieparturo was made in the pioeeedii gs. Hitherto 
resolutions used to be prepared in the subjects committee whicdi 
met on the second day and iiroposals and amendm-cnts were made 
and settled ij]side the Commilte(‘. Now amendments were moved iii 
tlie oi^en congress to the resolutions issued from the subject committee 
and a poll taken at the spot. The most important resolutions were 
with regard to the events of the Punjab and those demai ding the 
recall of Lord Chelmsford and impeachment of General Dyer and 
Sir Michael O^Dyer. It was while the Congress was in session that 
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came ol tlie release of the Punjab leaders in pursuance of an 
amnesty granted by His Majesty. The news and the leaders .who 
soon came to join the Congress were received amidst scejies of the 
wildest enthusiasm and then the people shed tears of joy at the 
kind and sympathetic message of the King-Emperor to his people 
(see Congixiss section, post^ pp. 321-(S4, and Part II pp. 1-6). 

The legacy that the year leaves behind is a precious bit of ex- 
perience. The graceous message of His Majesty the Emperor has> 
quietened the ebullition of bad blood after the 
India in 1920 y orst had been let out. The wild cries of impeach- 
ment so loudly heard in the latter part of 1919 
has gradually subsided and given place to the voice of sanity : 
“Resist not evib’ for by risistance it groweth more. Of all the 
blessings of British rule in India, the most abiding is the disillusion- 
ment of superstitious and ignorant fetishes ; and in proportion 
as new light is coining the old legends, which have so long been 
sedulously cultivated by small interested classes to hold the people 
etenially down in chains, are being exposed and given the go by. In 
this iK^w light of experience the children of the soil are being 
gradually welded by a common intelligence into an undivided social 
polity. The sledge-hammers of a Curzon,* OT)yer or Intlucnza simidy 
accelerate the process. The great Congress and the Moslem League, 
remain separate only in name, labour is just uniting, and though 
trades are still unorganised and the Professions individualistic, they 
are fast moving to come in line with world movements. The march of 
events in the present epoch of World's History is very rapid. The 
tiny seed sown only two years back at Kaira and Champaran 
has already shown itself a spreading tree in the great Hartal of 
April 6th last. It is rapidly drawing its sap deep from the very 
heart of the people and its future growth, whether as a mighty 
bulfeting macrophyte or as a mean dwarfling nettle, is being keenly 
watched by discerning men not only in India but also outside it. 
And while all these are happening, slowly and steadily, in the sacred 
bosom of the Motherland, the New Gall of a resusciated people iu 
a far away foreign land is resounding in her distant northern hills. 
That Call has already been caught up by one people after another 
and in the world abroad a new order of polity is being forged ahead. 
Whether this ancient land of the Kishis — the tomb of all that 
is great and glorious on earth — will, too, join in chorus, it is 
not for us mortals to say while her destiny is being shaped in the 
lap of the Gods. 



The Afghan War 

1919 

Historical. — T,he long and Iroublesome history of the relation 
hetween Afghanistan ajid the British I’eniaiiied misty eveji after the 
Durand agi eement of 1(S93 by which the British Goi eriiment agreed to 
Mil)sidi.<-xi the Ain?r with Lacks of Kupoes per year against the 
Kupsian menace, and the partial settlement of the ))0\nidaries. A 
small section of territory to the \\>.st of th(‘ Khy])t r remained a fruit- 
ful source of trou])le, but the extremely friendly attitude of the late 
Am ii’ Habi bulla towards the Biitish was ever since 1901, the year 
of his accession, a bulwark to ]>eace and loyal neutrality. During 
the late War, howe\er, things were taking an ugly aspect, for 
successively German, Austrian, Biissian, Turkish, and Bolshevik 
emissai'ies have been ti*ying to bring about defection amongst the 
Afghans and to rouse them against the British. The late Amir Habi- 
bullah was much exercised to keo]) all these at an ai*ms length and 
to check the propaganda stirred u\> by the Turko-Geiinaiis of a 
rlihad or holy war of Islam. He took vigorous steps to suppress 
them and declared that no foreign troops, whatever their nationality 
or r(‘ligioii, should be allowed to ti averse Afghan territory. 

Suddenly, however, Habibulla was murdered on the 2()th Feb. 
1919 at Laglnnan near .b'llalabad and immediately his brother 
Nashrulla Khan got himstdf proclaimed Amir at tlie spot. The third 
son of the late Amir, Amanulla Khan, had in the meanwhile secured 
the support of tlie vsardars and of the Harem at Kal)ul, proclaimed him- 
self Amir at Kabul and called upon the faction of Xashrulla Khan to 
submit. Nashnilla abdicated, was seized and thrown into prison. Col. 
Shah All Kiija was condemned to death as the actual murderer 
of the late Amir, and the other sons of Habilmlla suffered con- 
lincmeut. 

About the intrigues that were going on inside and outside 
Kabul at this time, little is known. But the probability is that the 
young Amir found a derelict ship of State and to secure internal 
reorganisation was pursuaded by some of his lestless advisers to 
engage in war to divert the attention of his peojile. 

Events in Afghanistan moved with startling rapidity from the 
I3ih April when Amir Amanulla held a Durbar nominally to place the 
('ase of Amir Habibullah’s murder before it for trial but in reality to 
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bociito its imprlmatiir to the sentences he himself had already decided 
njK)’). Despite the ostentatious unanimity with which the Jhirhar 
condemned Colonel Ali Itaza to death as the actual assassin and 
Sardar Nashrulla Khan to lifelong imprisonment for complicity, 
murmurings were heard in the audience even hefore it left tlu' assenn 
1)ly. Before many days passed these mui'inurings grew in volume 
and it was oi>enly bruited abroad that an ijiiiocent man had 1joen 
(‘xeented and Sardar Nashrulla Khan etjually innocently incarcerated 
for life in order to shield the real assassins. •Accusal io] s against 
many of the liew occupants of high ohice were freely levelled and the 
name of Amanulla himself was not spared. ])isatfcction spread 
(‘S]>ecial]y aitiong the troo])s wdio had ])een foremost in insistirtg upon 
A (mgeance for their murdered Amir and among the Afghan tribesmen 
and Mullas with w^hom Sardar Nashrulla Khan had ahvayi^ stood in 
Jiigh favour. Amanulla’s i)osition now^ ])ecame one of greater danger 
and in this lies the exidaiiation of Ihe sudden chai’ge from his 
niarloal demonstrations of friendliness for the British Coven inent 
to open hostility. Disaffection threatened to grow into rebellion wdien 
he resol v(id on distracti? g the attention of his i)eoi)le from inbu'nal 
t!'()id)les by embarking oti war. He sought to wdn ovei’ the soldiers 
a,nd peasantry ])y spreading alvsurdly exaggerated stories of the distur- 
baiK’-es in the Punjab, the rich bazars and fair lields of which he 
d(;scribed as lying defenceless at the mercy of the Afghan invaders. 

On the 2nd May Zar Shah, a Shinw^ai’i of Nigrahar, moved out 
w ith his Laskar and murdered five cooli(‘s of 1 h(‘. Khybar AVater 
Works and the following day he attempted to interhu’c with the 
(ninvan escort of the Khyber Rifles. Th(‘ same iiight a parly of 1:10 
AighaJi regulars or irregulars occupied th(‘- w^ater spring of Bagh, 
a si)ot just on the British side of the disputed houndary. On the 5th 
May three regiments of the Afghan Army wdth two guns ai-rived at 
Bagh wdiile reports wnu’e received of the despatch of Afghan troops 
towards various points on the border. 

Viceroy’s Proctamation. 

On the commencement- of hostilities the Viceroy issued a yro- 
clamation in which he declared : — 

Evidence is in His Excellency’s hands which shows that the 
Amij* excuses his act of treachery by i)retendi]ig that Ii.dia is in a 
state of revolution which will react on his owui country, d'he Amir 
has professed to his people that in India neither men’s proixu'ty jioi* 
their religion is safe. That three men arc forbidden to speak 
together, that Muslims are excluded from their t(mip]es. E\ cry man 
in India knows that these .statements are false. Relyii g on such 
misstatements, the Amir has called on the Hi?ubis and the Muslims 
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alilvc to show his allegiance. He has also caused it to he falsely 
'Staled that the Sikhs have tized on the British troops ; that Germany is 
alfont to I’ccommeiice war, and that the English ha>e keen destroyed. 
'The \ i( eroy has also ya’oof that the Amir has caused to be ]n*epared 
false leaflets aiul ]»i‘oclanmtions of this kind for dissemination in Izidia 
and has made ])lans to cozTvipt such newspapers as he hopezl might 
1>(‘ liought. 

, inspired l>y these futile hopes of seducing His Majesty's subjects 
from their allegiance th(‘ Amir has already (ommenced military 
ope zations. Yestei’day the Afghan troops wez-e di-iven ]>ack ])y our 
lorccs from various points which they had occujaed in onr limits in 
the vicinity of I.andi KotaL The military oljectivacs at and near 
l)akka in Afghanistan were homhed i>y oiu- aei-oplanes with excellent 
reszdts. • 

In his suieiflal folly tin' Azniz* has ventnred to measui*e his 
stia'i’gth against ns. [['he Govj'rjiimmt have over whelming strength 
at n(*ar dis]iosal, and this wanton and criminal incursion will iinnd 
with th(^ sp('('dy punishment that it des(‘rvcs. Meanwhile His 
lk\( elhuicy the Viceioy, having thus taken into his contidence the 
p(‘()]»1e of India, bids them to abstain from believing the false 
rumours wliich the (Uiemy se(‘ks to circidato, and to do iiothing 
to impair ]>nhlic confidence, and to refrain from any conduct which 
may add to tln^ burden of his (Tovernment. They have in times 
low long past had sorrowful experience of invasions from the 
Acrth A\'est Froutierr. From any repetition of these miseries the 
power of t in' thw ('rnrnenl has always been and is well able to protect 
llunn. In the' i atm; of tin* King Emperor His Excellency the Viceroy 
(‘iijoins all loyal pc()])le to assist his (TOvernment and to refrain from 
any action wliicli might give colour to the false stories so assiduously 
<liss(‘minati‘d. 

God sa\ e the King Emperor. 

Chelmsford, \ iceroy and Govei iior General of India. 

Commencement of Hostilities, 

Tin* liist incursion of the Afghans into British territory occurred 
on May (S, wlnui they occupied Asa Khel, but before that 
dat(‘ an escort of the Khybcr Bifles had been threatened near Landi 
K liana by tribesmen under Zar Shall. (3n the 5th the Afghans 
(KHupied Tor Sapjia, Spin Tuska ai.d Bagh and two days later they 
liiaal cn a,ii atuoplane recoi iiaissanee near Landi Kotal. First steps 
to nn*et them were taken oji the 5th, Landi Kotal was reinforced 
irom Peshawaz', and on the following day martial law^ was 
declared at Feshawar where the Afghan postmaster had been 
distijlmi-ing ii'tiammatory ]itei‘atui*e and had made himself the centre 
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of agitation of the wildest character. On May 9 tlie Afghans wore 
driven out of Asa Khel, a small village near Landi Kotal, aiid an 
advance was made down the pass to the west of Landi Kotal to 
secure the springs and reservoirs at Tangi. On the same d«ay the 
Afghan headquarters camp at Dakka was homlied l)y a('roi)Ianes. 
On the 11th Indian advanced troops at Landi Kotal were reijiforced, 
and the enemy were defeated at Bagh and driven, off the Khargall 
bridge which they were holding in force. On the 13th Dahka, which 
had previously been reported to have been evacuated l>y the enemy, 
was occupied by our troops without opposition. A coniminnkiuo 
issued on the 15th showed that the Afghan Cominander-iii -Chief had 
made a request for the cessation, of hostilities after conij^lainiiig of 
the aggression of the British. 

Oil the 17th May the Afghan position about two miles west of 
Dakka, held by eight battalions and guns, was attacked and the 
(‘jiomy suffered heavy defeat losing live guns and al)()nt 300 killed. 
On the 19th Jallalabad was systematically l)oml)ed by aeroplane, two 
Ions of explosives were dropi)ed, and on the following (!a>' Saj-dai* 
Ahdul Kahman, the late Afgan envoy in India, made iin official 
()\ ertures for peace which being not supported ])y any ciedcnitials 
were so construed as being no more rlian a ruse to gein lime. 
The air raids were pontinued, Kabul and Jallalabad ])eijig ])omb(‘d 
on the 24th. In the mean time the enemy extended tlie htdd of 
its o])erations which had so far been confined chiefly to the Khybei' 
aiea. On May 14 a party of Afghans had ])een found, dt;f(‘,at(‘(] and 
dj’iven out of the Chitral limits and again on the 23i'd tin* (‘nemy 
was defeated and lost 250 killed and 4 gun.s near Arnawai in Chitral. 
A few days previously the enemy had entered the Mohmand count rv 
:nid threatened the people, and were also making flenionst rat ions 
on tlie Paiwar ridges. 

Nadir Khan was at this time reported to he sending troops down 
the Kaitu river and towards Tochi. That report was soon A eriiicnl ai d 
as a r.^sult the O. O. C. Tochi had.i»to evacuate all the posts on 
the dffial-Idakm line and in Upper Tochi, so that tlie Afglians w(n*(* 
able with Mahsud and Waziri assistaj’ce to occupy Spinwam ai d 
then to destroy the upper Toclii posts. This naturally reacted on 
tlie North Waziristan Militia who had until then TMiiaim d kiyal 
(tlie Khyber Rifles had been disbanded before as they were sti*ongly 
suspected to be disloyal.) Desertions of militia men lieeann^ fnniuent, 
and it was evident that the attitude of the tribes-men was A ery 
hostile. In the Khyber area and futhcr north, however, the attitude 
of the iribesmen continued satisfactory, and the capture of the Afglian 
frontier post of Spin Baidak (May 26) by British trooiis in the 
Chaman area had a far reaching eflect. Practically the whole garrison 
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of that foit, which was said to be the strongest in Afghanistan, was 
eithev killed or takeii prisoner. On May 26 the enemy occupied the 
liills near Thai aiid two days later entered and gutted the town, and 
tht‘ fort w as several times unsueeessfully attacked by Nadir Khan’s 
1 loops. On the following day the British troops had to evacuate 
A\'aiia, Sawarkai and the militia posts in the Gomal ; the ammuni- 
tion wliich could ];()t lie removed l>eing dcstroyetl previous to the 
e\ aeuation, Exce])t for several attaeks on isolated posts the opera- 
Fions fioiTi tin's time onwards assumed an increasingly desultory 
(hai'acter and th(‘- Afghans had clearly an advantage. On June 1st 
troops fi'om Kohat reached Thai and after considerable troulile 
drove tin' I'neiny off tlie hills to the south-east and on dlie next 
day di'h'ati'd a small party of the enemy on the hills north-west 
of the town. 

Meanwhile [leaee was in the air. His Majesty the Amir aJid 
the Viceroy wme both eaeer to end a meaningless hostility and 
informal oviutures had for some time been iiassing between the two 
camps. ddn‘ Ihiniab was at this period growling under the most 

inhuman chastisement inflicted by that Hero of Punjab- Sir 

Michael O'Dowyi'r. It was thought prudent therefore to end 
hostilit ’es at the earliest monnmt and to establish old pacihe relations, 
in view of tlu' strange rumours of the growing Bolshevik menace from 
North Persia. 


The Peace 

Amir Ameiiulla sent a letter datecl 28 th May to the Viceroy 
which nciched Simla on the evening of the ‘Ird Juno. After referring 
to the frimidly communications which had heen passing between tlic 
two (?o^’ts. the Amir ascribed ‘^the strain of relations resulting in an 
outbreak of w ar* to e(U*tain unpleasant events which arose from certain 
misuTuhn-standings.’’ He explained that the disturbances and disorders 
in northern India and more especially the unruly demonstrations in 
Peshaw^ar had reached such a pitch that he was compelled to 
despaicli troops to protect his frontiers. The Commandant of lh(‘ 
Eastern \rmy ronsidering certain points included in his own 
territory according to maps and plans in his possession proceeded 
to carry out some digging as a precautionary measure w^hereupon 
the British troops violated the Afghan territory and the Amir 
w^as then obliged to declare w^ar. In the meantime the Afghan 
envoy Abdur Paliaman had reached Kabul and explained that 
the Eoreign Secretary had impressed upon him the necessitA 
pf desisting from w ar. It thus became apparent that the ‘'events a^^ivl 
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movenuiiits which had taken ]>laoe were accidental and uii(le.siral)]<\' 
T he Amir therefore put off the publication of a proclamation of a 
holy war by the Islamic Shaikhs of Afghanistan and referred the 
matter to the National Council who decided that an env oy should 
be sent to Lidia to offer explanations and to stop the fighting. AIt(‘i 
taking (ixception to the bombardment of Kabul and Jalalal):id by 
aeroplanes, which ho compared to the bombardment of liondon by 
Zeiipelins, the Amir proceeded in that l(;tter to emphasise that Ihj di(,l 
not desire that the century old friendship should be broken or that 
bloodshed should lead to perpetual enmity between the two nations. 
In proof of his sincerity he pointed to the marked friendliness of his 
letter and to the fact that he enclos(al a signed copy of his firmaai to 
his commandants to suspend the movement of trooi)s and to sto]) 
hostilities. He wound up by aflirming that his Covernment has never 
had any idea of sevei’ing friendly relations with (treat Britain and 
was in no case whatever desirous of upsetting old o])ligalioiis and ohl 
relations. 

In rei)]y the Viceroy exinessed i»leasnri‘ at Icarniiig that the 

Amir was sincei-ely anxious for a cessation of hostilitii's and 

I’enewal of fi'iendship between the two Co\ (‘Vi nnnit s. An (‘Xplieil 
recital of various acts of hostility eohimittt'd by tie* Afgha.iis 
culminating in the violation of Bi*itisli Tei-ritory by Afghan iroops 
was given. Alter adducing tin*. ]»roofs in Ins \»ossession of tin* 

Amii's prcjiaiat ions of hostilities^ Jlis tNcclhuiey remin(h*d him 
of tin*, opportunity wliich he gave him. The Viceroy (‘X|>r(‘ssed 
liis readiness to moat the Amirs ovci‘tui*es in a Irivuidly spirit 

actuated by a knowledge of the Amii's youth and iia'Xjx'ricMaa* 
by desire to avoid bloodshed and mindfid of our obligations to llie 
late Ami]', the faitlilnl trieiid and Ally of the Biitish ( !lo\ erument. 
His Lxcellency s (lovan'nment, tlnu'cfore, agi'e(*d to an 
armistice on the following terms. 

1. that the Amir should at once withdraw all liis troops from 
the frontiei'. No Alghan ti'oo[»s ai'e to be located within twenty mih's 
oi the nearest British foi'ce. 

'1. That the British trooixs should remain where tlnw i ow are in 
the Afghan territory, with freedom to continue, such military ]ii'c- 
parations and lux'cautions as may be {|<‘(‘m(‘d nec(‘ssary. The troojis 
will however take i.o olbuisive, a(t-iorj whatvner so long as the bnaus 
of the armistice arc ohservc.d hy the Afghans. 

t. That Bi'itisli aircraft will not bomb or machim* gun Afghan 
localities or forces so long as the armistice is observed, but they will 
have freedom of movement in the air to reconnoitre and oliscrve the 
positions of the Afghan forces in order to ensure against an> 
CQLQQiitratioii cu' cpH^ction of the Afghan forces or tribesmen i|i 
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coiitraveiitioii of the armistice. Further that the Amir undertakes 
that his people will not tire at or molest British aircraft and will 
return without delay unhurt any British aircraft and airmen who 
may have been forced to land in Afghan limits, and use his utmost 
endeavour to ensure the safety of any British airmen who may ])e 
forced to land in tribal territory. 

4. That the Amir should at once send urgent messages to th(‘ 
tribes both on his own side and on the British side of the Durand 
frontier, into whoso limits his troops have been excited by his agents 
and proclamations,' stating that he has asked the Government oi 
India for a cessation of hostilities and that he will not cou].)tenaiiC(‘ 
further aggressive action on their part against the British Govern- 
ment. If they take such action it will be at their own risk and they 
will receive no support from the Amir and find no asylum in Afghan 
istan, from which they will be ejected if they come. 

Amir Amanulla's Reply to Viceroy. 

Amir Amanulla’s reply to the Viceroy’s letter of June drd 
(u)mmunicating the British Armistice terms reached Simla uii 
June 18 th. 

W hil(} recognising the forc(i of His Excellency's warniiig of 
Ihe unlimited iTsourccs of the British Empire, and frankly admitting 
Afghanistan's lack of organisation the Amir alludes to Afghanistan 's 
passion for iiidi'pcndence, the power of the religious ai)peal, and the 
jiewly awakened world-spirit of freedom. 

He then points out certain practical difticulties in the literal ful- 
filment of the armistice terms. Thus a literal intei'pretation of British 
demand for th(‘ withdrawal of the Afghan foiees to a distanc(‘ of 
twenty miles fi'om the British forces would iinolve, he contends, the 
uprooting of thousands of villagers and tribesmen from their homes, 
seeing tliat the Afghaji foi'ces consist of a levy ‘en masse’. Again 
he pleads the iin})ossibility of guaranteeing the immunity of our 
reconiioitcring aeroplanes in a country where every man has a rifle 
and eyes the presence of our aeroi Janes overhead with bitterness 
a] id excitement. 

As for the ])lace of me ding for the peace delegates the x\mir 
a,('ee[)ted His Excellency’s ehjice of Eawalpindi. He announci'd 
the nomination of nine delgab’ headed by Sardar Ali Ahmad Khan, 
liis Home Minister, as Pn‘siden . 

In reply the Viceioy cx]Jained that all that was meant by his 
last letter was that all regular Afghan ti'oops should be remoxed 
from tln‘ British frontier to a distance of *20 miles. On the undcr- 
staxiding that the Amir was prepared to accept the armistice terms 
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the Viceroy ai)i>oiiite(l Sir Hamilton Grant to be the Chief 
of the British Delectation to the Peace Conference to be held at 
Kawalpindi. 

The Peace Conference at Rawalpindi. 

Accordingly the Peace Conferejiee met at RawaljnJidi and l)egan 
work on the 26th duly 1919. Sir Hamilton Grant in his oi'ening 
speech first recounted the British view of the causes of the wai' and 
poiiited out that the Afghans had made two miscalculations. He 
continued : — 

‘dn the first place they expended the Hindus and Moslems of 
Northern India, already, so they had been told, in o])eu mutiny, to 
rise with one r.ccoi-d to welcome an' Afghan invasion. In the second 
])lace they expected a com])let(^ rebellion by all tribes along the 
frontier. In l)oth they were disappointed. Such local* flisorders 
serious though they were, as had taken place in India, had alreadx' 
Ikmui tpielhnl. The ^astly ])reponderating loyalty of India had 
reasserted itself. Fi'oin the st<art it was clear that nothing (X)uld b(‘ 
more abominable in the eyes of both Hindus and Muslims than tli(‘ 
p?*()sp(‘et of an Afghan inroad. IndecMl tlu^ Amir s aotion was 
from tile outset eomhuniKxl by all classes throughout India. The 
Princes and Chiefs vi(‘d with one another in thm'r ofbn's of assistai;e(‘, 
while our ally Ne|>al placed her gallant troops once moie at our 
disi>osal. As for the tribes, despite a minibei' of smlous (h‘fections, 
lh(‘y havi; withstood the strain with remarkable fidelity. One other 
thing the Amir's ad\ i.sers foigot. When Afghan troops violated tin* 
skirts of an Indian i)rovince, they W(‘re not rnei’oly ])itting them- 
selves against the 0()V(*rnment of India, they were outraging tin* 
great British Kmpire with all its infinite' iH^sources. 

It was not long, however, the Amir realisexJ tin*, folly of 
this war and apt>ealed for [)oace. The British Govei’iiment ha.d 
ample Justification for continuing the war until they should receive 
an unconditional surrender. But l>elicving the Amir was contrite 
and repeiitent of his hasty action, tln^' accepted his overtunas in a 
friendly spirit and laid down the terms on which hostilities should 
be suspended. The result is that we are met here to-day, but I 
must ask you clearly to bear these two facts in mind throughout — first, 
that it is the Amir who began the war ; and, second, that it is tlic 
Amir who is now' asking for peace. This being so His Majesty’s 
Government have a right to expect on the part of the Amir’s delegates 
an attitude of contrition and compliance. They are not prepared 
to consider counter-claims or eounter-demands. 1 shall of cours(i 
gladly listen to any representations you may have to make on any 
matter, but I must warn you that 1 am not authorised to eutertaiu 
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or even to refer to my (70vernment, any form of claim or demand. 
'Jdiis warning api)ears the more necessary because, while we on our 
side ha^'o T)een most scrupulous in our observance of the armistice* 
terms, Afghanistan has in more than one way flagrantly disregarded 
them. Thus all along the frontier Afghan officials and Afghan agents 
liave been at work stirring up instead of quieting the tril)eS, 
;ind the intrigues of Shanghassi Khwaja Mohammed Khan with 
the Afrids have ])een as notorious as they have l)e 0 ii unsuccessful. 
*AI1 this the British (4overiiment have borne with the utmost 
])atiencc and forbearance. You may ask why. I will tell you. It is 
because they are big enough and sirong enough to deal gently with a 
small State with wdiom they have so long been on terms of friendship. 
They have nothing to gain by the prosecution of this W'ar, while 
Afghanistan, to fostei* whose independence and well-being has been 
their policy in the past, has everything to los(^ They hav(‘ no wish 
to dominiite or annex your country. Had they had such a wish 
what b(*tt('r opportunity ( ould tliey have than the* prosecution of the 
w ar ! Finally, they are mindful of the old ties of friendshi]> with 
Afghanistan's whse rulers of the i)ast, Zia-ul-Millat Waddin and 
Si nj 111 Millat and w ould gladly extend the hand of forgiveness and 
peace to tlieir succ(‘ssor if he w'ill make this possible. But do 
not iinagine that the d('sire of tlu* British (hjvernrnent for 
])eace had come during the armistice. 1 beg you there- 
foj*e not to trade on the idea that the tiatience of the British 
(loxeriimeiit is iiiexhaustible. 1 warn you that any conni\anee 
of iiiliigiu's with thi‘ tribes must make negotiations between 
us im])Ossil>Ie. 

‘'Believe me as a fi'iend that brave though the Afghans are, jealous 
tliough they are of their indep(md(*iice, their can l>e only one result 
if the war is rimcwcd. And the conditions then offered by the 
ihvitisb (lovernment would inevitably be \cry different from the 
conditions which they are now^ ]treparod to oiTer. I fear that I ha^ (‘ 
had to begin these proceedings by saying a number of unpala'abh* 
things. But when there is illness it is necesary to take the ill-tast- 
ing drug first and the sw^eetmeat that removes the evil taste comes 
later. I trust that this may he so. Kowq having purged our discus 
sioii of misunderstanding, wc may hereafter feed the benefit. You 
wull find in my colleagues and myself sympathetic coadjutors in oui* 

( ommon task. It is perliaps a ha]>])y augury that I myself had the 
pleasure of meeting some of you on two eai’Mei- occasions wdien the 
lies of friendship between the two Gox crnnients wuwo drawm closer, 
lirsl in Kabul fourteen years ago, and later in India during the \ isit 
of the late Amir, those personal friendship 1 shall always be proud 
to remember/' 
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THE JEUAE II'AJ! 

The following is the written ststerrent cf Saider Ali Ahmed Khen 
to the speech mace by Sir Hamilton Grant at the opening of the Peace 
Conference : - 

My friend and friends- On my own behalf and on belialf of 
the Afghan Oovernment [ express oiir ideasnre tluit we meet again 
today with the noble intention of making a peace between the 
exalted (tovernments of (d’eat Britain and Afghanistan that will be 
honourable to both the eounirics. In all frieialship, 1 may remark, 
that the exalted and indep(udent (iovernnKuit of Afghanistan has 
for many years had tlie most friendly relatioiis* with the British 
(lOveiTiiiient. It has lain like an iron l)arrier between the British 
(hnernment and her enemies. The British Government in virtue 
of this co-op(U‘ation has l)een al>le to rule India without trouble or 
incon\ciiien(;(! and has had nothing to fear from its Asiatic enemy, 
I)ecause unless the Afglians were completely destroyed nothkjg could 
interfere with the tramiuil administration of the British GoA(‘rnment 
ijj India,. The Ikitish GoAernnuoit moi'eov^er considered itself the 
support(‘r of the, Afghan Govau-nment. The Afghan Government on 
its part Avas tirm in its friendshii> and had n(‘A er violated that friemb 
ship or acted against it, paJ'ticularly siiua^ tlui beginning of the rule 
of the late Amir, Zia MiUat M addin, to the time of tlui assassination 
of his late Maje.sty Siraj-vd-Milla,t AVaddin. 

“NotAvithstaiiding tins old alliano(', the Jhitisli Go\ ('rj)ment did 
not try to consurnma-te tliis fri(uidship or to (‘limiiiate ((U’tain defeets 
On th(' contrary, tlieir rcd’usal to allow th(‘ tri])es to be includ(Ml in 
Afgljanistan in s]‘ite of the close tilbal I'clations IxUwetoi them Avas 
o})je('tiona,})l(‘. to the Afghan peo]>les. No harm could hav(' oe( urriuj 
to the Bi'itisli GovernnKuit if tlie ti'ibes jjad ])eeji placed und(‘r 
Afgha,nista,n, wliil(‘ unlimibxl ti-ou]>h‘ and exi)(uiditu]‘(‘ which tin* 
British GoN ei'iiuKuit had to incur during this p(u-iod would ha^ o been 
sau ed. The, rc^sult was iiicab ulabhi loss to tlie Hritisli (io\'ernment . 
If tlie Ih-itisli ( foA (‘rniiHuit ( onsidered the -lUestion fairly ai’d cari* 
fully tlu'y would ixadise that if thes(‘ ti-acts liad liei'ii uiKhu’ the 
Afghan Go\ (U'i,ment sia h wai's ami troubles av( uld i,ot ha\'(* oi cunvd. 
nor Avoiild tin* Biitisli Goa (‘rnmejit have sutlered sin h loss in pioperty 
and life. HoAi’CA er, as the Afghan Goa e]-iinn*nt ( oi sidered tin* 
British ^he su])porter and hel])e]‘ of Islamic natioi;s it did not lose; 
patieiire and foi-bearaii( e, ])ut the Bi-itish (JoA i'minent had disap^ 
pointed the expei tatioi s of Afghanistan and made* them hopeless. 

Mahomedaiis all o\'(‘)' tin* Avoiid Avere disap»poiiited tliat a great 
Iu)W(‘r whidi consicleiu (1 itsi'lf tin* frieiul of Islam and Afghanistaii 
( ould ha\ (‘ anythiig to do AA'ith sin h tlu'ngs. In tin* biain of eA cry 
individual the tight of indepencence and liberty was burning and 
the polities of the world had assumed a new aspect. The Govprii* 
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rncnt 01 AiVliaiiistMii cherishes to the utmost- that spirit of freedom 
a.i](l hl)City which is inherent in every individual in the world aj;d 
it considered itself as much an independent Government as any other 
Power in the world. So long as a single individual of Afghanistan 
1 ‘cmained alive the Afghan wo\ild not give up this resolve.” 

The speakei' proceeded to say that just as the British Govci'n- 
]iient had been a friend of the Afghan (jovernment for many years 
jpast so was the sublime Government of Afghanistan a friend of the 
ih’itish Governmemt, which had derived numerous advantages, moral 
and material, from the friendship of Afghanistan. These were', well- 
known to the British Government and to other Powers iii the world. 
He lioped, thei-efore, that lioth parties would try to put an (Uid to 
the unavoidable events which had caused a breach of friendship 
and allivince and make every effort to ensure that the mutual 
bonds of friendship might be cemented afresh in such a way that 
the friendship would lie firmer than before, based on honour to 
both Go\ eriiments. 

Cause of the War. 

‘’At the first mec'Aing the (fliicf British Kepresentati s e lnn( 
called this war a foolish, unprovoked and wanton wai', perhaps on 
a^^count of the unexpectedness of certain event s, and had said h 
was not ac<juainted witli th(‘ causes wliich had brought about a 
re\ (lint ion in the (4o^ nrnnunit and liad led to this state of affairs. 
iPid the Chief British Kepresentative been aciiuainted with all 
the circumstances he would have attributed tliis war not to the 
causes referred to l)ut to misunderstandings on the part of thought- 
less oflican-s on hot h sides of tlic Frontier and would not liave held 
the Afghan (ue/ei'iiirient and tin* Amir respoiisiUe for it. I shall 
lliert'ioi\‘ brieliy mention these events, starting from tl e beginning 
Oi tlu‘ reign of our young Kii:g Amir Amanulhili Khan. It will 
then be \) 0 ssible to eondude peace witliout diin' iilty and tlu* sincere 
tricndshii) of the two ])arties will b(‘ memorabh* and last lor e^■cr. 
God places the Crown of a, kingdom on the head w’hi( li He con- 
siders most suitable foi’ it. God willing then. th(‘ Crown of Afghan- 
isthan was placed on the head of Amir Amaimllah Khan. At the 
l)(‘ginnii!g of his r(‘ign His Maiosty ( omnuinicated in a friendly 
letter to the Britisli Go\ernment tlie news of the assassination of 
liis father ajid of Ids own siu cession and the independence and 
integrity of Iris kii gdom and his friendly attitude in futuiuc d'lie 
reply to tliis letter was received aft(‘r the lapse of 44 days and did 
itot properly a,ppreciate the views which the kdler had put forward. 
Idle British Go\criimeut did not show the consideration that the 

Afghan Goveriimeut deservtid fux* hor frieudlj^ services towards thg 
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British (Toveriiiiieiit in maintaining neutrality, but remained silent 
on the subject. Nor was any reply received to the proposal of the 
Afghan Government, that delegates from Afghauivstan should take 
part in the Peace Conference. Reports moreover showed that 
owing to the introduction of martial law and certain legislative' 
measures by the British Government, disturbances had occurred 
on the Peshawar frontier. This excited the people of Afghanistan 
who had tempoi*ai-ily been kept quiet ]>y the late Amir, and stirrecl 
up the same ideas with even greater force. The fear was enter- 
tained tliat these disturbances might affect the Afghan frontier as 
it was the })eginning of the Amir’s rule. It was considered necessary 
to take certain measures for the protection of the Afghan frontier 
and deta(dimencs of troops were posted at different places on tln^ 
frontier. The detachment intended for the eastern boi’de^,^* reached 
its destination and was making a tour in the district io inspect tin* 
frontier. This caused an apprehension to the British troops and 
misunderstandings on both sides which led to war. 

'J'hey lK)m])arded us with artillery, and aeroplane diopped 
bombs on our troo{)s who were without ai'roplanes and on the 
unprotected buildings at rielalabad where the late Amir lies l>uri('(]. 
Tiie late Amir was m faithful ally of th<^ Britisli (70^'erIlnl(Ult and 
during his BS j'ears of rule had maintained a daily increasing fiaduid- 
ship with the British Goveiaiment, particularly duiabig the jxu'iod of 
the live years of the European war. He had demonstratc'd his 
iKuitrality in spite of very heavy (‘.xpense and in fac(^ of i)owerful 
foreign influences in a manner which cannot l)e denied by anyone. 
The British Government cannot deny this. 

Amir’s Unparalleled V^isdom. 

When the inhabitants of Afghanistan heard of these a(ds tlu'V 
wei‘(^ excited and ])roceeded towards th(^ fj*ontier. When tin* Amir 
witnessed the state of affairs, and saw that the British Government 
instead of attributing it to a misunderstanding coJisidered it 
intentional and had advanced thek troops, he comsidcred it 
necessary to proclaim a Mehad’ in Kabul. Mr. Bray, the Foreign 
Secretary, had expressed a desire for peace through the Afghan 
envoy (Sardar Abdul Rahma:i Khan) to His Mnjesty the Amir. In 
spite of what had happened the Amir maintained his friendly 
attitude and agreed to the proposal. His unparalleled wisdom 
temporarily checked the universal excitement among the Afghan 
tribes and he communicated to the Bi*itish Government liis (orders 
for an armistice. 

Impartial consideration will show which (government made 
the first overtures for peace, Still what does it matter whether 
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ovortnres for peace were first made by the Afghan Government or 
by the British Government? In my opinion and in the opinion of 
my companions whichever side made these overtures performed 
a good act and will be commended by every just man and by every 
humanitarian. It is incumbent on both parties to ponder over 
this most carefully, so that events might be attributed to the right 
causes and the present state of affairs be put right to the advantage 
ef both Governments now and in the future. It is not \niknown 
to the delegates of the Indian Commission that from ancient times 
disputes and bloodshed have prevailed among the tribes and that 
this is duo to two causes : firstly, the question of faiths and religion 
which concern the establishment of truth and the eradication of 
false-hood, that is one of the parties considers its religion true and 
under the influence of religion takes steps to destory the other 
religion and introduce its own. Secondly, worldly interests and 
considerations of self-defence have caused the introduction of poli- 
tical pi'inciples which often have been made to assume a religious 
garb and caused the flowing of i-ivers of blood. At this period of 
civilisation differences and disputes alajut material interests are not 
given a religious colour until leligion really suffers or until a blow 
is openly struck against it. Oij one sirlo there is the desire for the 
acquisition of possessions and extention of dominion along with 
moral and material ])enefits, on the other the assertion of freedom 
which is the essence of human life. In the struggle and turmoil 
of the world when one nation becomes subordinate to another, it 
is either ahsorhed in the dominant pcc^ple like Persia and Turkistan 
and (>ther counti’ies first compiered by Islam, or it has disappeared 
from the face of the earth like the original inhabitants of India and 
America or it still continues to express its feelings like Morocco, 
India and Egypt in the present day. At the same time you must 
adinit that the desire for peace and liberty is a natural one and 
the wise statesmen of the world have never condemned the idea of 
liberty. Otherwise the British Government woidd not have mad(‘ 
su(di saci-ifices in the cause of slavery. 

Discontent in Afghanistan. 

After referring to the recent disturbances in Egypt, Ireland 
and India he said : It is worthy of remark that while the subjects 
of the Biitish Government are in this state, Afghanistan which has 
maintained its freedom for such a long time and has nourished 
feudings of lil>erty has l)een in a state of disturbance. When 
international relations are expandijig on every side and the woild is 
)>eing revolutionised how can Afghanistan remain where it was fifty 
years ago. The subjects of Afghanistan could not give open expression 
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t/O their feelill^,^s owin^? to the power of theii* I'ulers. If enquire 
wh}’ tlie attitude of friends has suddcrily hocoinc hostile J will iufoi'ni 
you. C'oiisider the eireunistanees pi'e\ ailii).u;‘ in the world. Italy 
trampled over the Maliommadans of Turkey. Bulgaria did 
not hiM liehitid in this niattei- aiid other great European powers 
follo\v(Ml suit. When the great lMiroiH‘on wnr ])egan Mahoinniadmis 
were sorry to si‘e it and were woiiflering why tliese eiviliscMal nations 
wei'o resorting to hloodshed. 'riien there was war 1 between (treaU 
Jh’itain and Turkey. A\'h(‘>thei‘ Turk(‘y was in the wi’ong oi* in the 
1 ‘ight tlie Inairts of all Islamic* jjeojde in the world naturally went out 
towards the Turkish (lovei-iimont. The lu'ws of the fighting of the 
European war with Turkc^y spread oven* the' frontier hills and 
adec'ted tiuj lueiits of the Afghan \H‘oi>le. If the lMU'o[)ean war had 
eom(‘ to an (‘ud before the assassination of his late Majesty tju' Amii’, 
teinpoj'ary disturhai'ces like the pi’iVsent war would not Inne (xa-ured ; 
bloodshed would have been avoided and the friemdship of the two 
govei’iiiTK'iits would hav(‘ Ixaui unintcu'rupted. The f(‘elings of the 
Afghans had long beeai keqct ujidei* i*(\sti-aint l)ut when the voic'os of tin* 
]»(‘Oples of Ijidia also wcu’c I'afsca) the'. Afghans wlio ha\'(‘ always had 
symi)a/<hy with tlnuu f<dt suppressed. llis Maj(‘sty the Amir 
openly agreed with his ))(*o}>le whose po'wcu* is veu-y eonsiderable 
but st‘eretly l)y strategy lie endcaivoured to k(‘ep tlnun (juiet. lb' 
meant to in1i‘odu(;e reforms into his country but mistakes inad(‘ l)y 
otiicers of both sides as mentiomal bed’ore brought about an uianv 
]»(‘('ted state of affairs. d'h(‘ temporary cl]( ck which the Ainii* has 
]>la.(ed on the Afghan tia'bes depcu.ds entii*e.ly on tlu‘ promise of the 
attainment of theii’ national as)>irations until th<‘ objeet of orr nation 
is propi'i’ly gained. IJowc\er it is imjxissible to I’estrain them. 

A\ ell, knowij g the goodwill of the Bi’itish (Government and 
hoping that yoiu’ subjec s may lie reheiscd from the pressure of war, 
J assure you thjit it is in your hands to put an end to the Afghan 
war a’ld to reianv the redations of fi’ieiidship lietween th(‘ two 
(Toverianents in such a way that, please (ilod, it will be ensured 
for a veu-y long time aud will penmitiently endure. The British 
Go\ernment will be released from the jn’essiu’e of the \)resent war 
and relieved of the trouble of finding men and money, ddie friendly 
attitude of both parties in view of the exigencies of the present 
time and the probable events of the future will result in moral and 
matei’ial progress and as partners standing shouhhu’ to shouldei’ 
they will attain |)olitical supremacy in the east, ddiey will gain 
their material interests and ensui’ ; th ‘ir powei’ of s df defence. ()m‘ 
source of trouble and anxiety to both parties is the (luestion of the 
frontier trilies. As thivy aie of the same natioJ) they are called 
Afghans with us. d hi ii’ rail’s on Brili.d] tii ritory are attJ’ibuled 
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to the intrigues of onr Goveriiincnt. This had been a cause of 
aiixioty and interference with the friendship of both Governments. 
This remains so. Idle solving of the ]>rol>lein is absolntely necessary 
for the inaiiitonanoe of p('ace and fViendshi}) 1>etween the two 
(k)V(*riiments. I h()pt‘- that the attention of the delegates of both 
(h)V(!rjini(nits will bt> drawn to this. Tin* soldit*rs of both Govern- 
ments who are thirsting for tlie blood of each other will then sliahe 
Jiaiids in fi’iendship with each oth(*r.’' 

AfUn* delil»erj.t re s lasti'ig over sevcn'al days, peace was at last 
concluded. 

The Text of the Peace. 

Treaty of peace l)etween the illustrious British Governmeiit and 
tlie IndefH'iident Afglian Goveriinnuit (;oi:cluded at Kawal Bindi on 
the IStli August 1911) corresponding to the 1 Ith Ztipnl I.'IMT Hijra. 

The follow i I g artich‘s for the restoration of peact* were agr(*ed 
upon ])>' tin* Bi'itish (to^ <‘rnnH‘nt and tlie Afghan Government 

Article 1. From date of signing of this treaty there shall be 
]>oac('- ]>etween tlie Britisli Gov<‘rnment on one part and the Govern- 
nuuit of Afghanistan on the otht'r. 

2. In view of tin* ( ii*cumstanc(‘s which have* lirought about the 
])r('sent war lietwcani the Britisli Go^e]‘nment and the (fov(T*nment of 
Afghanistan the Ih'itish Gov(‘rnment to ma,rk their disphaxsui’e with- 
draw tin* ]'rivilege enjoyed ]>y former Amirs of importing arms, 
ammunitions, oi* warlike materials through India to Afghanistan. 

2. Tlie arrears of the late Amir's subsidy is grant mI to the 
pi'esent Amir. 

4 . At the same time the Bi-itisli Government is d(\sirous of the 
re-esta])Iishment of the old friendship that so long existed between 
Afghanistan and Great Britain provided they liave guarantees that 
the Afghan Goxernment are on tlnn’r part sincerely anxious to regain 
the friendsliip of the Briti.sh (Government. Tin* British (Government 
are preiiarcd therefore, provided the Afghan (Government prove this 
liy their acts and conduct, to receive another Afghan mission aft(‘r 
six months for the discussion and amicable settlement of matters of 
common interest to the two Governments and the re-estal>lishment 
of the old friendship on a satisfactory basis. 

T). The Afghan Government accept the Indo-Afghan frontiei- 
acce))ted by the late Amir. They further agree to tlie early 
demarcation liy a British commission of tin* undemarcated portion of 
tlie line to the west of Khyber where the recent Afghan aggression 
took place and to acce\)t such boundary as the British commission may 
lay down. The British troops on this side will remain in their 
present positions until .such demarcation has been etfocted. 
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THE CHIEFS’ CONFERESCE 
DElhi, S Nov. 1019. 

The Annual Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs was 
(Opened by the Viceroy, H. E. Lord Chelmsford in the Council 
Chamber of Delhi on November 3rd, 1919. The Viceroy presided 
and delivered a Jengthy opening Address. There was a large 
attendance of distinguished visitors, European and Indian and 
about 40 Ruling Princes and Chiefs with their cntoiiragc attended. 

. The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

Your Higiinesshs, — This is the fourth occasion upon which 
I have had the honour to preside at your conference. I find that I 
look forward each year with inciaaised pleasure to our annual 
meetings and I trust that Your IIighness(cs do the same. Apart 
from tlie n^ally valuablt^ work which we got tlirongh in our formal 
debates then? art‘ o}>p()rtunities which J gnaatly value for the 
renewal of old friendships and for the formation of fresh ones, 
k'urther, it is of particular advantag(‘ to a Viceroy to be able from 
time to time to e.xchange ideas with l^rincess who share with him 
and with thc^ provincial Governors the burden of rule in India, 
I am glad to sc'e so many of Your Highnesses present here 

to-day and I offer you a warm w(dconU‘ on my own belialf and 
on behalf of tin* Government of India . I congratulate you heartily 
on the t‘XC(‘Ilent rains that hav(‘ fallen in your states and I trust 
that a good agricultural year may be before you and that this and 
the peace may be a jtreliide to an era of great ])ros])eritv. I 
deeply regret that se\’«Tal of our most distinguished members 
including Her Highness the Begum of Bliopal and His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jaipur liave been previiited hy ill health from 
joining us on this voccasion. We shall greatly miss their advice 
and eo-operation. 

At our meeting in January last I referred to thc‘ losses which 
your order liad sustained. We had then to deplore the death of 
no less than six members of the conference. This year vv’e have 
to mourn the loss of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Bhavnagar 
and Ajaigarh and the Rajas of Sailana, Charnba and Suket. 1 
have no doubt that Your Higlmesscs will all desire tliat the Con- 
lerence should express its sympathy with the ruling families. 
In another matter in which regret has no place tlu' Conference 
will be equally unanimous. 1 mean in according welcome to the 
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Maharaja of Bikaner. We are all sincerely glad to see him among 
ns again both on personal grounds , and because of the valuable 
contributions^ he cbulH make to our distussions.. ; This is not the 
time or the place to dwell on His Highness’s services to India and 
the Empire at the Imperial Conference in , London and at Peace 
Conference at Versailles. They are well-known to us all. I will 
only state what I am sure is the general opinion of the Conference 
that the Indian states were fortunate in their representative and 
are proud that his signature should have been placed on tlie peace 
treaty. 

Since we last met one event has occurred of outstanding 
importance to the world, to the P'mpin' and to India, the signing 
of the treaty of peac'e with Germany. I will not attempt to enu- 
merate in detail the services rendered by the Indian rulers and 
their contributions in men, money and material to the piosecution 
of the war and to the attainment of those ends which find their 
realisation in the treaty, but I do not wish to let this occasion 
pass without expressing once more the thanks of His imperial 
Majesty and of the Government of India for the spUmdid part 
played by the princes and chiefs. I must thank Your Highnesses 
warmly, also for the unanimity with wliich you placed your services 
and your resources at the disposal of the (h)\'ernment for the 
Afghan war and I wish to acknowledge particulary the prompt 
and whole-hearted assistance rendered by the princ es of the Punjab 
in the suppression of the recent disorders in that ])rovince. Your 
assistance and your offers of support have been of great value 
both in themselves and as evidence of the solidarity of the Indian 
states with the Supreme Government. The British empire is now 
by the mercy of the Almighty at peace' both in Europe and in the 
east and tranquility reigns in India but that does not mean that 
there is no longer occasion for very special efforts on the part of 
Governments, Princes and })eople. The difficulties and dangers 
of peace are less patent than those of war, but tlu'y are on that 
account more difficult to cope with. The struggle lacks the stimu- 
lus of open danger and the appeal oT obvious patriotism. There 
is a new spirit aboard in the world impatient of restraint, prone 
to look upon order as tyranny, prosperity as ])rofiteering and 
expensiveness of living as the result of rnal-administration. This 
spirit is embittered by high prices due partly to the failure of the 
last monsoon and partly to the diversion of the world’s energies 
from j^roduction to destruction, excited by the down fall of great 
powers and encouraged by secret and subtle proj)aganda to think 
that anarchy means happiness and prosperity for all. This 
spirit is the most subtle and the greatest danger that has ever 
come upon mankind. The Indian states, perhaps also India 
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as a whole, are less likely than Europe to be primarily assailed, 
but sooner or later we may all be forced to repel that attack whether 
it comes from without or within the body politic. The strongest 
w eapon in the panoply of our defence is good Government which 
]ns|)ired with sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of the people 
is resolute at all times in the maintenance of public order. By 
this means oiily^can peace after war, safety after danger, be secured. 
I most earnestly enjoin upon Your Highnesses to see to it that 
vour armoury is well furnished in so far as concerns the portion of 
the Empire for which you are responsible. The Government of 
India have their own problems to deal with in which it is not 
\'()ur principal part to give direct aid, although even outside your 
states you have much influence upon popular opinion, which I am 
('onfident you will exercise in the right direction. Your Highnesses 
can however lend valuable assistance by ensuring that your states 
are places in which the lawless and malicious spirit is not tolerated, 
where lying stories find no favour, where the motives of the British 
Government are not misrepresented and where British rule is not 
held up to obloquy. You will have difficulties to contend with 
in your own states. You cannot expect that the demands of the 
new after-war spirit for liberty and freedom from restraint will 
1>(‘ confined to British India. Such demands becoming more and 
more insistent wall make themselves heard in the Indian states. 

I know that se\au‘al of Your Higlinesses have been thinking very 
deeifly about these questions and most of you must no doubt 
have felt that your states also must move with the times. As to 
thc' lines on w^hich progress is to take place Your Highnesses must 
decide for yourselves with due regard to local circumstances and 
s(‘ntiment. You are rulers in your states, but if you will allow 
me to offer you some words of advice, I would counsel you in the 
first place to determine that whatever measures of reform may be 
introduced shall be substantial. If you decide to extend y^our 
administrative structure, remember that what is needed is not a 
facade however beautiful but buildings in which men can live 
and work. In the second place I would advise you in planning 
additions to maintain the fabric of your society and preserve 
its structure and its solid walls, pillars and tower. The rocks 
in w^hich they are imbedded are the work of nature. The founda- 
tions were well and truly laid by your ancestors. Time has proved 
the strength of the edifice. I urge you therefore to repair these, to 
dev'elop their design, to add to them the convenience and freedom 
of our age but not to demolish them. Do not believe that a brand- 
new modern building can compare as a place of safety, as a work 
of art or as a true expression of your life and the life of your people, 
with one which rests on natur^ foundation, which has stood the 
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test of centuries and which has grown with your race and embodies 
its spirit and is tradition. I should like to quote here a thoughtful 
remark which I read recently in a durbar speech of a Central Indian 
ruler. — '' We have to remember the extent of our conservatism 
and try to remove it without wounding the feelings of those who 
adhere to it and who have adhered to it through so many ages 
past.'' There is no reason why your nobles and jagirdars should 
not be in the future, as they were when you first entered into 
possession of \^our state, the bulwarks of your rule if you place 
reliance upon them and educate them to work with you in your 
important task, and if they on their part recognise that it is their 
duty to serve you with loyalty. 

I have dwelt at some length on subjects which are not directly 
connected with the business before the Conference, but I have 
done so because opportunities of meeting a representafive body 
of the Princess and Chiefs are not very frequent and because I fetd 
that we stand now at the parting of tlie ways where we need all 
our foresight, all our wdsdom, to guide us in taking the right path. 
I should be failing you if I did not indicate what I thought might 1)e 
useful to you in corning to a decision as to the path to choose and 
as to the arrangements for the journey. I wish also to take this 
opportunity of impressing on Your Highnesses that the GoverniTK'iit 
of India and my political officers will be ready at all times to advise 
you in the solution of the difficult problems before you and to 
assure you that you may continue to rely on our friendly support 
in the introduction of measures for the benefit of your subjects 
and for the moral and material development of your states. 

Chamber of Princes. 

Turning to the questions with which we are more immediatedy 
and directly concerned I should explain to Your Highnesses tliat 
early last May the Government of India addressed the Secretary 
of State regarding the resolutions passed by your conference; held 
in January of this year. (See the Registers for iqig). 

We forwarded copies of the resolutions and of the proceedings 
and of the recorded opinions of the princes. We made our recom- 
mendations and asked for the views of His Majesty’s Government. 

I will proceed to communicate to Your Highnesses the decisions 
arrived at by the Government of India with the approval of His 
Majesty's Government on matters which have reached the state 
of decision, the reasons on which the decisions are based and various 
considerations which may help in the solution of the questions 
which are still before the conference. I am glad to be able to 
announce to Your Highnesses the intention of the Government 
of India and His Majesty's Government to call into being a per- 
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manent Chamber of Princes, although I might ask you to regard 
this announcement as merely a preliminary statement of intention. 
I'he formal establishment of recognition of the Chamber must be 
reserved for a later date when the details of its constitution and 
functions have been worked out. 

As regards that very important question, the position of that 
Demarcation line/’ Your Highnesses will remember that in my 
spcH^ch at the last conference I said that Mr. Montagu and I felt 
liiat it would be unwise to base upon the salute list as it stands 
aiiy fundamental distinction between the more important states 
and the remainder. It appeared to us that if such a distinction 
were to be made, it must be based upon constitutional considerations, 
that is to say, upon the nature of the link between individual 
States and the crown, etc., and therefore we recommended in our 
report that the line should be drawn at separate rulers who enjoy 
lull jx)wers of internal administration from the others. I said 
in my speech that in my opinion the essential question for classi- 
hcation purposes would appear to be whether a ruler has normally 
the power to legislate for the welfare of the subjects and to conduct 
the cidministration without the intervention of Briti.sh officials. 

I learned however from the debates of the last Conference and from 
the written memoranda forw^arded by rulers who are not present 
that a marked divergence of opinion e.xisted on the subject of the 
|)rinciple to be employed for elfecting the division. I do not 
f)ropose to discuss critically the resolution which Your Highnesses 
])assed on item (i) of the agenda of the last Conference because if 
the solution which I am about to suggest commends itself to Your 
Highnesses I think it wmild be a waste of time to do so. I wall 
only say that owhng to the extreme difficulty of defining wdth 
[)recision the full powers of internal administration eind the 
embarassment which must be caused by applying the test when 
lorrnulated in individual cases, I am convinced that it would really 
be wisest after all to base the distinction primarily upon the 
salute list. 

The Scheme of the Chamber. 

Iffie scheme, which, with the approval of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, I desire to propound for Your Highnesses consideration 
is as follows : — First, that all states the rulers of which enjoy 
permanent dynastic salutes of ii guns or over should be entitled 
as ot right to membership of the Chamber. Second, that states 
whose rulers enjoy a dynastic salute of g guns but have at present 
such full or practically full internal powers as to qualify them 
in other respects for admission to the chamber, should be so ad- 
mitted. Third, that as regards those states whose rulers possess a 
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dynastic salute of 9 guns but are not at present in possession of 
full or practically full internal powers, the Government of India 
should investigate each case and decide whether to grant the internal 
powers required in order to make the state qualified for admission 
to the Chamber. I may add that in my opinion the necessary 
enhancement of powers should be granted in every case where 
no sufficient reason exists to the contrary, since it is of the highest 
importance that the question of admission to the Chamber should 
be dealt with on broad and generous lines, the deciding factor 
being the salute of the particular state and not the personal quali- 
fications of the ruler for the time being. I know that on the occasion 
of the last conference some of Your Highnesses who claim feudatory 
rights and other rulers were apprehensive lest those rights should 
ultimately be affected by the inclusion of lesser states within thi‘ 
group formed by the dividing line. You added on this account 
a proviso to your resolution to the effect that the removal of res- 
trictions on the powers of a state, and its consequent admission 
to the chamber as a member should not in any manner or to any 
extent impair or prejudice the rights of iiny other state that can 
legitimately claim suzerainty over such stat(\ 1 am entire*))’ 
in accord with Your Highnesses as to the importance of maintain- 
ing the status quo in the matter of feudatory relatiojis, and 1 think 
I may safely say that your proviso will be accepted by the (lovern- 
ment of India. On the other hand I am of opinion, and in this I 
think you will agree with me, that at the present stage and pemding 
the final adjudication of particular claims to feudatory rights, 
no state whose qualifications for membership of the chamber has 
to be scrutinised, should be prejudiced as regards eligibility by the 
mere existence of an established claim to feudatory rights whi('h 
might, if admitted, limit the exercise by the ruler of full or practi- 
cally full internal powers and so disqualify him for membershij). 
In this connection 1 must also reiterate what I said in my last 
speech, namely, that it would not be of course appropriate to regard 
mere payments, originally of a tributary nature, made by one* state 
to another as necessarily constituting feudatory relations. Ne.\t 
item alludes to another point which has a very important bearing 
on the question of the dividing line. Your Highnesses will remembei 
that in my last speech I said that Mr. Montagu and I felt that the* 
whole question of salutes needed most careful investigations in 
view of the anomalies which appeared to exist. If the principle 
which I now advocate is to be adopted as the basis of classification 
it will be additionally desirable that this investigation should hv. 
undertaken at an early date, in order that anomalies wliether 
already existing or likely to ensue from the institution of the 
dividing line should be corrected wherever possible. My Govern- 
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ment are ready to give their earnest consideration to this matter, 
and will make the necessary recommendations to the Secretary 
of State for submission to His Imperial Majesty in due course. 

Lesser States. 

Assuming that the question of the dividing line is settled 
in the manner indicated above the next problem for Your High- 
loesses' consideration relates to the representation in the chamber 
of the interests of the lesser states, whose rulers have no salutes 
and do not possess practically full internal powers. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner very clearly explained the issue in para- 
graphs 19-22 of the note which he sent in last year, though he 
did not suggest a plan for adoption. Tlu' (Government of India 
are in coniplete accord with the view which seemed to be generally 
held by the conference last year, namely, that some scheme ought 
to be devised whereby a reasonable and proportional represent- 
ation of the lesser states may be secured in the chamber so as to 
(iuablt' them to have a voice in matters affecting their interests. 
The (piestion as to the best means for securing tins result is one which 
needs to be fully w(‘ighed and discussed by Your Highnesses, and 
1 will not attempt to prejudice your conclusions by offering sug- 
gestion^ at the present stage, although 1 shall be glad to help you 
in any way that 1 can to work out an (effective scheme. If the 
scheme which 1 have lu'iefiy outlined above is acceptable to 3^our 
Highnesses it would seem desirable that the rulers of all states 
which are (jualihed for admission to the chamber should be des- 
cribed as Ruling Princes, the rulers of the lesser states whose interests 
will be r('])resented in the chamber being described as Ruling Chiefs, 
and I ])ro})ose to adopt this nomenclature. 1 may add that it is 
the full intention of the (Tovernment of India that changes which 
may be introduced in the relations between the Government of 
India and the Princes, as for instance, in regard to commissions 
of encjuiry, judicial commissions etc, shall be applicable when 
this may seem appro])riate and possible to the lesser rulers also. 

As regards the functions of the chamber and the rules of 
business which should regulate its procedure, I would remind 
Your Highnesses that although there is a strong and influential 
body of opinion in favour of the chamber, yet at the time of the 
last conferences the Ihinces and Chiefs were not unanimous 
in their desire for the institution of a more formal assemblage 
than our annual meetings. The chamber will have to justify its 
existence and win its spurs. I have expressed the view on more 
than one occasion that the chamber must evolve gradually on 
lines which experience may show to be best suited to its healthy 
growth, and that it is important to avoid unnecessary restrictions 
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or complications at the outset. The points which it is important 
to bear in mind are as follows : — First, attendance and voting 
in the chamber will be voluntary. Every Prince must decide 
for himself whether he will attend and take a share in the business, 
and although we may sincerely hope that abstentions will be few 
and that Your Highnesses will realise in an increasing degree 
the advantages of taking part in the deliberations, yet no pressure 
of any sort can be exercised. Second, the chamber will be a con- 
sultative and not an executive body. Resolutions passed by the 
chamber must inevitably exercise influence on the relations of 
Government with darbars not participating in the deliberation of 
the chamber since such resolutions will be weighty contributions 
alTecting the settlement of matters of common concern to the 
states in which the flmd decision must rest with the Government 
of India. It will, however, be the particular concern of the Gov- 
ernment to safeguard th(' interest of the absent rulers by ensuring 
that their views are elicited and duly weighed, and in tin's manner 
opportunity will always be afforded for the darbars ('oncerned 
to place before the Government of India their recorded views 
on questions of importance that may come before the chamber. 
It has hitherto been the practice to lay ‘copies of STich recorded 
views before the conference, of course with the consent of the 
Darbars which have given utterance to them, and special ])ro\ision 
should certainly be made for the continuance of this practice, 
when the chamber is constituted. Rulers who do not attend the 
meetings will thus be assured that their views receive full consider- 
ation from their brother Princes as well as from the Government 
of India. Third, the direct transaction of business between tht^ 
Government of India and any State will not be prejudiced by the 
institution of the Chamber since each individual State whether 
represented in the Chamber or not will maintain its right of direct 
communication with the Government as heretofore. It will be 
necessary in this connection to provide specifically that the Chamber 
shall not discuss the internal affairs of any particular State or the 
actions of any individual Ruler. 

Other Subsidiary Questions. 

With these observations I invite Your Highnesses to undertake 
the task of formulating your proposals for the institution of the 
Chamber. In Clause [b) of the resolution passc'd hy Your Highnesses 
on the agenda i (3) of the last Conference the recommendation 
was made that the term NARENDRA MANDAL (Chamber of Piin- 
ces) should be adopted as the designation of the proposed body. It 
is possible that Your Highnesses may wish to make some alteration 
in this desiOTation if it is eventually decided that the Chiefs as 
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well as the Princes are to be included in the chamber. If, however, 
Your. Highnesses adhere to the recommendation, and if I find 
that it meets with the concurrence of the Musalman Princes the 
Oovernment of India will readily agree to it. The next question 
on the agenda is the codification of political practice. Your 
Highnesses v/ill remember that at the informal discussion held in 
h\^bruary ist, 1918, some of the rulers complained, without speci- 
fying particular instances, that the Government of India had 
on occasions infringed treaties and engagements. As you are 
aware, the Darbars were invited to bring to notice any cases in 
which they considered that there had been a failure on the part 
of the British to fulfil treaties and engagements. In response 
S('veral of the Darbars intimated that they had no complaint 
to makeyind of the complaints which have been made a number 
of them are appeals against the decisions of (xO'aTnment in cases 
affecting the interests of ])articular States. Where thea^ appears 
to be a justification for re-opening such disputes recourse might 
suitably he had to the commissions of enquiry proposed in para- 
graph 308 of tlie report on the Reforms scheme. Many Darbars 
however contended that the political practice and usage of the past 
had encroached on the dignity and rights of Darbars, and was in 
('onflict with the spirit of treaty relations. Copies of a list of 23 
matters regarding which this allegation has been made will be 
distributed for Your Highnesses' information. The examination 
of some of the ])oints summarised in the list was taken in hand 
last September by the committee which Your Highnesses appointed. 
I'he conclusions which were then arrived at will be reported to you 
by the Committee. 

Political Practice. 

There is no doubt that with the growdh of new conditions 
and the unification of India under the British, political doctrine 
has constantly developed. In the case of extra-territorial juris- 
diction, Railway and Telegraph construction, limitation of arma- 
ments, coinage, currency and opium policy and tlie administration 
of cantonments, to give some of the more salient instances, the 
relations between many states and the Imperial Government 
have been changed. The change however has come about in the 
interests of India as a whole, and I need hardly say that there 
has be(ui no deliberate wish to curtail the powers of Princes and 
Chiefs. We cannot deny, however, that the treaty position has 
been aflected and that a body of usage, in some cases arbitrary, 
but always benevolent, lias insensibly come into being. Some 
of Your Highnesses have therefore asked that the Darbars should 
for the future have a voice in the formulation of political practice. 
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The Government of India entirely concur in the justice of this 
claim and with the approval of His Majesty's Government have 
decided to accede to your request in regard to that portion of our 
political doctrine which can be expressed in the form of general 
principles in so far as it is based on considerations other than 
treaty rights. From the point of view of Government also it 
cannot but be of the greatest advantage that decisions as to political 
practice which may have a bearing on tlie States' prerogativ(‘s, 
should be taken after formal and collective discussion with rulers. 
We liavc come to this conclusion with the reservation that the 
paramount power retains the right of ultimate decision with reganl 
to the principles to be adopted, and with regard to the extent 
of their application. W(^ cannot anticipate that we shall alwavs 
be in absolute agreement, but we believe that generally speaking 
opposition has been in many cases directed rather at the form 
in which doctrin(\s are set forth than at their substance and we 
feel that you will in future view them in a new light when t!u‘ 
leasons on which they are based, and the economic inter-dependence 
of British India and the States are frankly (‘X])lained to you. Tin* 
committee which sat in September has had the advice and assistance 
of the Hon’ble .Sir George Lowndes and various officers from llu' 
Secretarial and Administrative Departments of the Government 
of India to ex])lain questions concerning telo^graphs, tel(‘])hones, 
currenev and mining concessions which had ahorded occasic/U 
for the development of new principles. Lastly, with regard to the 
procedure to be followed in examining the question of modification 
of political practice, I understand that there has been a diftereiK c' 
of oj)inion. That is to say, the question is whether we should 
scrutinise and test our practice and procedure in the light of gmic'ral 
principles to be abstracted from the body of the treaties and 
engagements in the hope of thus defining the true position of the 
States with the Government of India, or whether we shouhl endea- 
vour to derive principles from the body of case law which lias 
grown up. d'he latter method was provisionally adopted by tlu‘ 
committee which met in September, but it was adopted on the 
understanding that it should not prejudice resort to the deductive 
method at a later stage if this seemed to be required. 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to inform Your Highnesses 
of the intention of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s 
Government to adopt your proposals for the appointment of a 
Standing Committee in this matter ; as, in the case of the Permanent 
Chamber a more formal pronouncement will be made at a later 
date. In clause (^) of the resolution passed on the subject by the 
last conference Your Highnesses made proposals in regard to the 
constitution of the Standing Committee. These proposals may 
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perhaps be the subject of further discussion during the present 
meeting, so that I will say nothing in regard to them at present. 
In clause (c) of the resolution Your Highnesses recommended 
that the committee should be competent to initiate questions 
affecting Indian States generally or of common interest to India 
as a whole either of their own accord or at the direction of the 
Chamber of Princes for the consideration of the Viceroy. You 
^Iso recommended in clause (d) that the agenda for the Chamber 
should be decided in consultation with the committee. The 
Government of India accept these recommendations, but I desirt' 
to make it clearly understood that the committee's initiative is 
restricted absolutely to matters of common concern to the vStates 
in gciieral. We should, I think, bear in mind that the real function 
•of the standing Committee is to continue the work of the permanent 
committee engaged on the modification of Political Practice ; 
provision for the inten'sts of individual States and rulers is made for 
them in the commissions of (‘iiquiry and courts of arbitration 
to which I will allude at a later stage. 

The Commission of Inquiry- 

In this connection I would however add that these remarks 
are not applicable to the suggestions made by some of the Central 
India Darbars for the constitution of Local Committee for the 
settlement of local disputes. The matter is not now before the 
conference for consideration, but 1 take this op])ortunity of inform- 
ing the Darbars conccTiied that the suggestion has not been lost 
sight of. In the matter of commissions of enquiry 1 will remind 
Your Highnesses that the original draft proposal framed at the 
informal discussion at Delhi in rqiS provided for the appointment 
of commissions of enquiry in rt^gard to two descriptions of cases. 
The first related to the settlement of disputes between the Govern- 
ment of India or any local Government and a State or between one 
State and another or to the decision of cases in which a State is 
dissatisfied with the advice of the Government of India or their 
local representative. The second contemplated the tender of 
advice to the Government of India when aquestion arises of de- 
priving the ruler of an important vState of his rigldS, dignities 
and powers or of debarring a member of his family from succession. 
The Government of India with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government have decided to differentiate the appellation of th(‘ 
Commissioner convened for these two purposes. In accordance 
with the resolution passed on the subject at the last conference 
the term Court of Arbitration " will be given to Commissions 
of the first kind, and the term “ Commission of Enquiry " to those 
of the second kind. The Government of India are unable to accept 
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the recommendation made in the first part of the resolution passed 
by the last Conference on the subject of the Court of Arbitration, 
namely that His Excellency the Viceroy before rejecting the recjuest 
of any party for a Commission of Enquiry should invite the opinion 
of the Standing Committee on this point, and that when the request 
comes from both parties, it should be favourably entertained. 
The Government of India regard it ^f the greatest importance 
tliat as proposed in paragraph 307 of the Reform Report the Stand-, 
ing Committee should refrain from considering or offering advice, 
in regard to questions affecting any individual State or Ruler 
unless on the invitation of the Viceroy who would only refer to 
the Committee wath the concurrence of the Darbar concerned 
and if he considered that such a reference would be helpful. Simi- 
larly the Government of India are unable to agree to the stipulation 
that when the request for a Court of Arbitration comes from both 
parties, it should be favT)urably entertained by the Viceroy since 
although it would be in the highest degree unlikely that His Pbxcel- 
lency wa)uld reject such a request, it is nevertheless desirable 
that he sliould retain dis('rction to do so. But the Government 
of India accept both the suggestions made in the resolution passed 
by the lastc onference on agendum (i) (b), namely, {a) that it should 
bc‘ made clear that the party concerned, on the names of the pro- 
posed commissioners being intimated to him, will have the right 
of challenging the nomination of any of the Commissioners, this 
right to be exercised only once, and [b] that the machinery proposed 
should not be put in motion if the ruler of the State concerned 
himself prefers the question to be decided by the Government 
without a commission of enquiry. When circumstances arise in ; n 
important State sucli as would be dealt with b\^ a commission 
of enquiry it will invariably be appointed unless the ruler of the 
State concerned prefers that the Government of India should 
(ome to a decision without the appointment of a commission. 
It must be understood of course that the right of challenge will 
apply to each original nominee, but nob- to the person substituted 
for each nominee challenged. The question of the establishment 
of more direct relations between the States and the Government 
of India has not been lost sight of. I described in my address to 
Your Highnesses in January the general views of the Government 
of India on the question, the advantage of introducing changes 
of the kind proposed and the difficulties in the path. These points 
were communicated at length to the Secretary of State who has 
signified the general concurrence of His Majesty’s Government 
in our views, and His Majesty’s Government equally with the 
Government of India are anxious that early progress should be 
made with the scheme. Very great difficulties and complexities 
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are, however, involved in its introduction, and I cannot do more 
than, ask Your Highnesses to accept my assurance that time is 
not being lost in action. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab proposes to discuss the subject with the Punjab 
rulers concerned during the ensuing cold weather, and I have 
arranged with the Bombay Government that a special investiga- 
tion shall be commenced at an early date in that presidency as a 
preliminary to further consideration of the scheme as affecting 
the Bombay States. The question of straightening the channel 
of communication with states which are in direct political rela- 
tions with the Central Government, such as those in Kajputaiia 
and Central India, is also being carefully considered. As regadrs 
the question of lotal statistics which has been placed on the agenda, 
I propose to say a few words to Your Highnesses later. As regards 
item (IV) of the Agenda, the (|uestion of the desirability of co- 
operation in matters of public health, I fcn l that no useful purpose 
would be served by adding to the memorandum which has been 
placed before Your Highnesses. It is unnecessaiy for me to maktj 
any remarks rc‘garding item (V) of the agenda. It is satisfactory 
that Your Highnesses are considering the question of the future 
organisation of the Imperial Service Troops. The Government 
of India regard the matter as being of the highest importance 
and 1 am sure that Your Highnesses will concur in this. I trust that 
your deliberations with the military authorities will be productive 
of good results. I recommend to Your Highnesses' earnest consi- 
deration the desirability of adopting measures for the encourage- 
ment of horse-breeding in your States. The matter is one of 
imperial concern, and I ho}>e that the Government of India may 
rely upon the co-operation of those' darbars wliose territories 
are suitable for the brec'ding of horses. Yon may count on the (‘x- 
pert advice of General Templer, the Director-General of the Ai'iny 
Remount l)c‘partment, who lias the matter much at heart. Con- 
nected with this subject is the adoption of jjrevcntive measures 
against the spread of surra in Indian States. 1 hope that your 
deliberations with Col. FarnuT will be productive of a joint system 
to combat the disease. I trust that your discussions with Dr. 
Hayden, the Director of the Gcadogical Sur\'ey of India, may have 
convinced Your Flighnesses that it is equally in the interests of 
3 /our states and of India as a whole, that grants of mineral conces- 
sions in your States should not be made without careful scrutiny. 
The question wm.s discussed at length by the committee appointed 
by Your Highnesses which sat last September at Simla, and you 
will no doubt give your careful attention to the recommendations 
made by them. Your Flighnesses will remember that in the session 
of 1917 certain resolutions wci*c adopted regarding statistics, es- 
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pecially in regard to the production and distribution of fool and 
raw materials. Events have taught us the great importance of 
accurate statistics in assisting administration, and in the solution 
of those economic problems which now confront the world. I'he 
result of the resolutions to which I have just referred has been 
very satis iactory, and the co-operation of the States has broii^^ht 
the agricultural statistics of India on to a new plane. Last year 
a class of instructions was for the first time held in Calcutta and was 
attended by representatives from Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore and 
other states. It proved so successful that it will be held again this 
year and T understand that officials from the Hyderabad, Baroda, 
Mysore, Gwalior and Bimdi States have again been nominated to 
attend the instructional class to be held ij^his month. Since the 
Conference His Exalted Highness the Nizam has appointed a 
Director of Statistics for Hyderabad. 


Conclusion 

I fear I have detained Your Highnesses for a long time and 
you may think 1 have gone into uimecessary detail. But I have 
s^ioken at length delilieratdy thinking it desirable that you should 
have before you a comprehensive sur\{\y of the situation as it 
now stands. Looking back on the progress made since then icep- 
tion of the Conference scheme, I think we may congratulate our- 
selves on what has been achieved. We must not be impatient 
if at times our progress may seem slow. Remember the old saying 
that 'That to which time has not been a party, time will not ratify.’' 
Progress is not to be judged only by the quantity of the resolutions 
passed and the decisions taken or even by their quality We 
must look higher and higher than this. We are engaged in ^the 
designing and erection of an edifice intended to endure for many 
years. The success of a building, whether the test be its durability, 
its convenience or its beauty, depends not only on the solidity of 
its foundation, the quality of the material used and the skill of the 
workmen employed, but on the spirit which inspires the architects 
who make the plans. In our building enterprise, are we the archi- 
tects inspired by a spirit which will guide us to success ? The 
answer in my opinion is emphatically ‘ yes.’ It is, yes, because 
we have begun in a spirit of candour, loyalty, liberality and good- 
will. I am sure that if this spirit guides us till our task is done, 
when we reach the end we shall be able to say we have done welL 
[t only remains for me to convey to you at the express desire of his 
Vfajesty’s Secretary of State his cordial wishes for the success of 
he Conference. 
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Peace Eesolution. 

At the conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech the Maharaja oj 
(iwalior moved a resolution con^yratulating the Government on 
the conclusion of Peace and in the course of his speech paid an 
c‘l()(|uent tribute to the officers of the Government for their splendid 
devotion to duty. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir seconding the resolution said - 
Vour Excellency, I beg to second the resolution moved by 
iiiv old and valued friend, the Maharaja Sciridia of Gwalior. 

I heartily associate myself with what His Highness has said, and 
iim happy to join him in the tribute which he has paid to our 
sj)](‘ndid Indian army,, to Lord Hardinge, to Your Excellency and 
tilt' Government of India, to His Excellency General Sir Cliarles 
Munro and the other Commanders-in-Chief in the various theatres 
of War, also, in view of the part which our own troops hav'e been 
];i B'ileged to take in tlie War, to the officers, services, and depart- 
nn nts of the Imperial Government, not forgetting our friends 
of the ])olitical department, and the British officers associated 
with our troops, at the victorious termination of the world war 
which so completely absorbed our attention and energies during 
th(‘ five dreary years of its duration. It is but natural that our 
thoughts should turn to tVie future, to the period of regeneration 
that has already begun and of construction that lies before us. 
It is true we have the problems of individual states and of our 
ow'ii peoples to attend to. Important though they arc the ordeal 
of tht^ great war through which we have emerged and the comrade- 
ship which it occasioned have necessarily left their mark upon 
our perspective. Consequently the things which a few years ago 
loomed large on our horizon liav^e now as a matter of course suffered 
diminution in stature. We cannot but regard them now^ as some- 
wliat parochial affairs. The close association in danger, the parti- 
cipation in adversity as also the sharing of the ultimate triumph 
hav’e united the Imperial Government and the Incfian States 
more closely than ever, and have led to a better realization of our 
K'spective difficulties and anxieties, our hopes and aspirations, 
our standpoints and ideals. They have brought home to us, better 
than anything else ever could, the very real identity of interests 
which exists between the British Government and the Indian 
Princes, a fact, which I venture to assert can never be over empha - 
sized. Unless I am greatly mistaken it is considerations such as 
iliese that have led His Highness the Maharaja Scindia to touch 
upon the Imperial aspect of our relations ; doubtless to them are 
also attributable some of the remarks which have to-day fallen 
from Your Excellency’s lips, as also the welcome and highly grati- 
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fying announcements which you, sir, have just made of the dicisiou 
of His Imperial Majesty Government in regard to matters the 
highest import to us. Some old time arrangements having served 
their purpose well for many years naturally stood in need of adjust- 
ment and reform, and therefore the decisions announced must be 
productive of the highest good. The end of the war leaves with tlie 
Princes the gratifying feeling of a solemn duty loyall}' and con- 
sceintiousJy performed, and performed also to the utmost of their 
capability and resources, with the Imperial Government, It 
leaves the will and determination to allow nothing to remain 
undone which is calculated further to strengthen the bonds that 
already unites us and so we are surely entitled to look at the future 
with high hoj:)es and to assume it to be full of bright augury. As 
for the relative position of the British Government and the Princes 
the paramountcy of the former is beyond dispute, and the relation 
of the lattt'f as allies and friends is as freely admitted as it is clearly 
defined. Guided as we, in Your Excellency’s eloquent woids, 
are by candour, loyalty, liberality and goodwill, there is no need 
between! us for that evil thing ‘ secred diplomacy ’ . We hav{‘ stood 
together in the past and weathered many a storm. We devoutly 
hope that «'in era of peace and prosperity lies in front of us for many 
a year to come, l)ut should fortune be fickle, should we Inive to 
fa.ceonce again external aggression or iiitc'rnal trouble, should we 
liave to fight the Bolshevnk menace or to repel the invasion of a 
foolish or arrogant fo(‘, the Biitjsli Government and the Ruling 
Princes will assurc'diy continue to stand together shoulder to 
shoulder, united in tluar lovalty and devotion to 'J'hi'ir Gracious 
King Emperor. Whatever betide, and come who may, the union 
sliall abide and stand every strain. 

The Maharaja of Navanagr next said Your Excel k uc\' : — 

I hav(‘ much pleasure' in moving the following resolution : — ' ‘d'hat 
this conference records a hearty vote of thanks to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner and ttaidei's him warm eongi'atulations 
for the eminent sc'rvices rendered by His Highness at tire ])eac(' 
conference,” 

Not many words are needed to commend this propositiem 
to the cordial acceptance of this conference and it is with 
a light heart that 1 am discharging the pleasant duty which we 
Princes assranblcd here owe to our distinguished brother who 
combines in himself brilliant accomplishments of a varied kind, 
any single one of which would raise its fortunate possessor to an 
eminence far beyond the average line. In greeting the Maharaja 
of Bikaner we are gratefully recognising his strenuous work always 
readily and willingly undertaken for the welfare and advancemeiu 
of our order, his gracious statesmanship which is invariably enlisted 
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on thJside of progressive advance of India and the Indian states^ 
his burning patriotism and his loyalty and devotion to the Crown. 
If nature is prodigal in endowing him with the best of her gifts 
she has enriched and raised the prestige of our Order and has enabled 
one of us to play a prominent part in the great events that have 
just closed, a unique chapter in the world's history for which 
we arc justly proud. Your Excellency related to us two years 
ago what Sir Robert Borden said in the Canadian House of Commons 
fegarding His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. He was referred 
to as a man of splendid loyalty and devotion who governed his 
country along progressive lines, and who had contributed in every 
possible way to the winning of this war. Your Highnesses, this 
was said in 1917 and it admirably epitomizes the character and the 
role of His Highness, and was almost a prophetic utterance when we 
remeniber that not two years had elapsed before His Highness 
joined Sir Robert Borden in signing the peace which won the war, 
and closed the reign of military terror which Germany-' had estab- 
lish(,'d over Europe since Bismark inflicted dishonourable terms of 
prostrate France at Vcrsailies. Your Excellency, if your Vice- 
ro3\alty has synchronised with dark yean^ of national danger and 
difficulties, it has also witnessed noble efforts unparallelled in history 
in wffiich India bore an honourable part crowmed at last with a 
glorious victory. Further, it has ushered in for India not only a 
magnificent future but a present recognition of her position in the 
cabinet of the empire, the doors of which were barred till 1917. 
It was Your Lordship who selected His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner as a representative of Indian Princes to attend the 
Imperial War Conference and the Imperial War Cabinet in 1917 
along with two representatives from British India. It was not 
onl3' an honour much appreciated by us but a recognition of our 
partnership in the Empire which until then was an academic 
phrase, valut^d in theory but passed over in practice. The mantle 
that His Highness then wore with characteristic success and dignity 
fell at Your Excellency’s choice on worthy shoulders in 1918, and 
my esteemed friend His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala nobly 
carried on the traditions established by his distinguished prede- 
cessor of the previous year. We are again grateful to Your Ex- 
cellency for selecting His Highness of Bikaner to represent us 
at a tat)le where sat the great statesmen of the world charged with 
a mission the extent and magnitude of which included the disposa{ 
of nations, and the safeguarding of humanity and its civilisation 
tor the future. It was no small honour to us that His Imperial 
Majesty was graciously pleased to appoint His Highness as a 
plenipotentiary Commissioner and Pro-curator in respect of the 
Indian Empire along with Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha under the 
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Royal Sign Manual and signet authorising His Highness to nejcotiate 
and conclude any treaties, conventions or arrangements which 
might ensue as a result of the deliberations and discussions at the 
Peace Conference. Regarding His Highness' work it would be a 
presumption on my part to review the great services His Highness 
has rendered to India and the Empire. It was with a thrill of pride 
that we learnt that His Highness alone conducted important 
negotiations regarding India's inclusion in the League of Nations 
at Paris during the unavoidable absence in England of both Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Sinha. This single instance is sufficient to 
show the implicit conhdcnce that His Highness inspired in the 
minds of the British Empire Delegation by reason of his commanding 
abilities and far-sighted and reliable statesmanship). Devotion 
to the empire has for His Highness an interpretation wffiich is all 
embracing and knows no distinction of caste, country or religion. 
Alike to the cause of his Order and to that of British India he 
advocated p)rogres.sive reforms for India. Fearless of criticism 
His Highness further interpreted the Mahornedan sentiment 
strenuously and ably at the Paris Congress for which he was grate- 
fully thanked by the, Mahornedan Community of Bombay on his 
return. As rumour has it, and the information is that it is a reliable 
that, rumour His Highness's presentation of the Mahornedan case at 
the Peace Conference was far abler and exhibited greater sagacity 
and acumen than that submitted by the representatives of the 
Turkish Government itself. The Prime Minister's validictory letter 
to His Highness contains a generous appreciation, a part of which 
I will here quote with Your Excellency s permission : — “You have 
devoted yourself to the interests of the Indian Emp)ire and return 
with the satisfactory knowledge that you have played a ])art much 
appreciated by your colleagues.” Mr. Montagu has similarly 
eulogised His Highness on great public services. Your Excellency 
has also shown your great appreciation of His Highness' work 
in a letter which is recent and although we all may possibly remem- 
ber it well I would like to quote a^short extract from it : — “I feel 
however that I should like to write you a line to congratulate 
you very heartily on the great part which you have played since 
you accepted the Prime Minister's invitation last year to assist 
in the peace deliberations as the representative of the Princes 
and Chiefs of India. I know with what remarkable ability and 
political sagacity Your Highness has performed your task, and 
India owes to you and to your colleagues a debt of gratitude for 
having so worthily represented her in the greatest gathering of 
statesmen that the world has ever seen.” I should like to take 
this public opportunity ot congratulating Your Excellency if I 
may respectfully do so on jour Excellency's selection of India's 
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delegates to the War Conference and the Peace Conferei ce which in 
ever! case is more than justified hy the exceptional merits and 
splendid work of each of the delegates selected. India has no more 
valuable servant and friend than the Hon’ble Sir James Meston, and 
Lord Siiiha's elevation to the peerage is a testimony of the excep- 
tionally high regard in which he is held by his Imperial Majesty the 
King Emperor and the British Cabinet. Turning to Maharaja 
JBikaner, ho said ; Your Highness, it must be a matter of deep grati- 
fication to you that you have immeasurably advanced and signalised 
the noble tradition of your glorious house, and of the most distin- 
guished of y(,ur ancestors who were trusted councillors of the Mogul 
Emperors by an equal display of splendid devotion, gallant services 
in the field, and sagacious and valuable advice in the council chamber 
of the empire. Your Excellency, without trespassing further ui;oii 
your valuable time I submit the resolution for the hearty acceptance 
of this Conference. 

The resolution was carried nem con. 

Viceroy’s Closing Speech 

In closing the coiiiercnce on the 8th November the Viceroy 
made an interesting speech defending the aciion of the Government 
of India in the Afghan muddle. 8aid His Excellency : — Your High- 
nesses will forgive me if I take this opportunity of dealing with 
anothei matter of public interest though not directly atiecting Your 
Highnesses. I have always made a rule of ignoring attacks made 
in the press, luit I must take an exception in the case of an article 
in the “Times’' cabled out by Reuter. The summary wdiich appear- 
ed yesterday contained the following passage. “Curzon’s statement 
that the vital letter of Sir Hamilton Giant, by which the Govern- 
ment relinquished control of external aTairs of Afghanistaii, w’as 
not kept back was erroneous. The letter was not only w ithheld from 
public for some days, but w’as not even received ])y Mr. Montagu 
until the day after the text of the treaty had reached London. The 
whole episode, says the “Times" is in keeping with the policy of 
evasion which too often marks the action of the present Government 
of India." 

I do not propose to deal wdth the (luestion of policy embodied 
in that letter of Sir Hamilton GraiT beyoi d saying this, that w’^e 
deliberately turned our backs on the past policy of attempting to 
control Afghan foreign relations through a i^aper condition. The 
aim of our policy is, to quote Lord Curzon’s recent speech in the 
House of Lords as summarised by Reuter, “some arraj^gement w ith 
the Afghan Government which could differ in many important res- 
pects from the preceding arrangements, but wdiich would give us 
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what was really solely the essential thinff, namely, a neighbour on 
the frontier who was friendly and loyal to Britain and with ^^hom 
we could live in the future amicably/^ If we secure this result it 
connotes that Afghanistan’s foreign relations will be such as to have 
our approval. Till we are satisfied that Afghanistan’s foreign rela- 
tions are such as to meet our approval, this second chapter containing 
the treaty of friendship will not be written. 

But what I wish to refer to, more particularly to-day, is not the 
wisdom or unwisdom of my conduct of our foreign affairs, but the 
charge of a policy of evasion which is made against my Government, 
Here again, ii the charge had been couched in general terms, 1 would 
have ignored it, because it is obviously unprofitable to bandy argu- 
ments over a (luestion which must largely be a matter of opinion. 
In this case, however, it is coupled with the concrete accusation that 
we had widihcld 8ir Hamilton's letter not only from the public for 
some days, but even from the Secretary of State until the day aiter 
the text of the treaty had reached London. Now this allegation can 
obviously only be based on conjecture. For the Secretary of State 
alone could inform the “Times” of the facts and no one is more 
punctilious than Mr. Montagu in such matters. 

Let me give one or t?eo dates which will I hope dispose of this 
matter. I find that I communicated the terms of the proposed letter 
to the Secretary of State’s telegram on the 4th of August. It pre- 
sumably reached him either on the 4th of August or on the 5th, as 
I received his reply on the 0th of August. The treaty was signed 
on the 8th of August and the actual text of the letter, as delivered 
to the Afghans, was telegraphed the next day. It is said that the 
letter was not even received by the Secretary of State until the day 
after the text of the treaty had reached London. It must be obvious 
that with the best will in the world and with the most efficient cable 
system, the text of a letter delivered with a treaty of Peace on the 
(Sth of August could not have reached London more expeditiously, 
and moreover the substance of the letter as actually delivered to the 
Afghan Delegates was contained in my telegram to the Secretary of 
State of August 4th to which I have referred above. 

Your Highnesses, this is a matter which can be of little interest 
to you and I hope you will forgive me for introducing this subject 
into my speech, but I felt that I had to take the earliest opportunity 
of dealing with a matter which so closely affected my honour. 
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Proceedings of 

The Indian Legislative Council 

Feb- Ma^'ch, 1919. 

The Counc'l met at the Council Chamber, Imperial Secretariat, Delhi 
on Thursdayr the 6th February^ 1919, 

PRESENT : 

H 3 E:::allancy BD:on Cliel nsfori, P,C., G M.SJ., G.MJ.E. G.C.M.C., G.C.B.E. 

Viceroy and GDvernor Ge io *al PRESIDING, and 59 Me -bers, of 
whom 52 weve Additional Members. 

H. E. the Con:tTnander-in-ChieI^ first laid on tlia talfie tcld^'rains 
fliaiilvin^' the Ooiincil'for its coimratulations to t!ip allied iiiini^'s for 
(Ikm'i* victories. Then canc" the Vdeeioy's address, 

H. E. the Viceroy^s Opening Address, 

In his review of the position of affairs since the Coin cil last met 
in Sc])t(‘iril)ei* 1918, His Eycollency at the ont.S('t alluded to tlie 
ele\ation to the Peeivige of Sir S. P. Sinlia, ai.fl n<‘xt (‘X])hiiiied 
why the life of the Couik il, which would have ordicarily tc'nniiiat- 
(‘d ii> Soi)tember next, had been (‘xtended to one yeai*, so that it 
remained as it was till 20 July 1920. He next said : 

“Among the legislative matters to l.e brouglit l}erore ycu in the 
ersuirg Session are two Bills of the highest iTn])ortance. i I'efer of 
(oui’se to the Bills to give effect to the reeommeLdatioLS of the 
( 'ommisteion I'rcsided o\ er by Sir Sydiu‘y Kowlatt. Tlu se recom- 
mendations were uiiaiiimous, ar.d comii g as they did from p-ei'soiis 
who command the pieatest authority, the Goveri merit of India 
decided that they should be I rough t before this Gouncil in the 
shape oi the necessary legislative measni-es. The i ecessity foi* 
I i-oc(a-dii’g with legislation on th(‘ sulfiect in this 8(‘ssi()n is of ( (-ni’se 
due to the early termiiia-tioii of hostilities and tlie prospeod of the 
( ()i:( lusioii of in the rear future. The v(‘ry im|i(rtaiit ])owers 

whi('h have ena])h‘d tlie ])ub]ie ])» ace and order of li.dia to Ix' preserv- 
( (1 during the war will shortly come to an (u d. It is essentia] in 
my judgment that they should ])e n‘-placed hy aihupiate sulistitutes. 
Th(^ siidden i-eleas i frein resti-aiiit ai:d control of the b ic es of aiiai'chy 
would involve a position which we cannot contemplate. The rvaction 
again>»t all anthority which has manife.sted ibelf in maify i>ai*ts of the 
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civilised world is not likely to leave India entirely uiitonclied, and 
the powers of evil are still abroad. We cannot shut our eyes to tl c 
undoubted existence in India of definitely revolutionary organisatio] s. 

“There ai-e facts which can neither l)e denied nor explained away, 
and th(5 (xovernment of India would be failing in its duty if it did 
not make preparation to deal with them. After the most anxious 
consideratioji of the subject I have come fo the very clear conclusion 
tlnft special measun's are essential, not only to the maintenance in 
Mis Majesty’s (TOA'cniment in this countiy, but to the safety of the 
lives and property of its citizens. 1 can only commend these Bills 
to youi* voi‘y eariiest and careful con.sideration.” 

Tlien lu‘ announced that the Committee for investigating into 
Jail administration, held in abeyance siiiCe 1915 owing to the war, wns 
soon to l)e a])]U)inted, and also that the recommendations of the 
Arms Act Committe(' are l)oing considered and a communique v as 
soon to be issu(‘d. Me next turned to 

Education. 

‘T have already mentioned in this ('ouncil tin' Bill introd»i( e<l 
by the Mon’ble Mr. Ihitel to eiia])le district niuiiic ii)alities in Bom]»:iy 
to adopt with the samdion of the Local (b)\ernment conqmLt i n' 
(Jennmtary (‘du(*a1ioji for childnm. That Bill has now l)ec(ane law, 
and I am glad to see that the (lovc'ri.ment of Bombay ]»roi)osi‘ lo 
behaA’(‘ in a lilx'raJ mann(‘r to any mui icipnlity which desirt's a.nd is 
al)l(‘ to ado]J its ])ro\'isions. I have ri‘cently given my assent lo a 
Bill of a siniilai nature lait of wider a|q)lication in Bdiar aiai OiJs.^a, 
a,nd ovher Bills ai(' either awaiting introduction or have arrived at 
Narious stages in the \ii‘ 0 (‘ess of legislation. 

“It is a matter for congratulation that in two ]iro\’inc;(’S wlawe 
])i*imary (Mlueation has hitherto been i^eculiarly 1 ackward, i.an ely, tlu^ 
Id’ited BroA iiK es and the Punjab, vigorous action is now contemplated. 

^‘ddie coni|)u]sory education Bills which are in ]n‘ocess of ]ie- 
comii'g law ivpuirt^ that Governmeid should be satisfa'd that piupi r 
la(‘ilities are, or can ])e provided before the measure bece nu's ap]>li- 
cable in ai'y i>articular area. This is a very ]»rope]' coj.dition ai d 
I make no doubt that Local Goveri meuts, when layii g down rules 
under sucli sections, will also pay special attention to the very 
important problem of the training of teachers. Among ovr veri a» 
cular teachers only 32 per cent are trained. If, as Ave ho] e j.ow 
that the war is over, the rate of expansion of mass edneation is 
accelerated, the institutions for the training of A^erj acnlar teacln i’s 
will have to be multii>lied, onlaiged and streiigthened. Fcr, the tirst 
essential of a scliool is an efficient teacher, and if cur teachers are 
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ijiefficient, the money spent upon their pay and upon the l^uildin^i^s, 
tMjuipmcnt and up keep of the school is only too likely to be money 
thrown away. We addressed the TiOcal Governments on this im- 
])ortant matter ill 1916, and further allotted a reeurring Imperial 
grant of 30 lakhs for the training and ]>ay of teachers in the ensuing 
.year. I observe with pleasure that the resolution issued by the 
Government of the United Provinces in pursuance of the policy for 
the expansion of primary education lays special stress upon the 
imi>ortance of training teachers, which is indeed, as 1 have frequently 
urged, a necessary ])reliminary to any effective advance. 

Industries Commission. 

‘*KSince the last occasion on which I addressed you, we have 
received the long-expected Report of the Industrial Commission. 
1 regard this Report as a State docunKuit of the greatest value and 
imi)ortance. AVith the underlying principles which form the basis 
of the Commission s recommendations, namely, the urgent necessity 
not only for the im[)roA (mient of Indian industries, but for the more 
active participation of Government in developing them, I imagine 
there will Ije unanimity of opinion. I believe strongly that there is a 
great future before Indian industries, ])ut it is necessary that, if the 
full harvest is to b(5 reaped, the land must be ploughed and the seed 
sown at the l)est time and in the best manner. It is (‘.ssential that 
Indian Industries should be guided on right lines at the early stages 
of their develoiunent. Few i)(ioi)le, I imagine, will hesitate to agree 
that in order to eusuro such guidance*., a great expansion of the 
scientific and technical advice at the disposal of industry in this 
country is essential, and the proposals of the Commission for the 
organisation of scientific and technical services form ])robably the 
most important part of their Rejjort. I need hardly say that we 
have lost no time in considciing this Report ai d in consulting 
Local Governments on the pro[) 08 als made l)y the Commission 
while I believe that the commission’s proposal for the organisation 
of an Imperial Department will 1/S fouid essential to siqiply the 
necessary stimulus to industrial development aiid to al’ord advice ar.d 
assistance where required. I fully reccgidse that the acdial work of 
developing industries will have to be chiefly carried out by Provincial 
cTort and under Provincial control. 1 know that this is a niatter on 
which local oiiinion is keen, but I have i:o fear that the organisation 
which will be ultimately established will involve any indue centralisa- 
tion. I cannot conclude my remarks on this subject without exia'essiiig 
my appreciation of the work oi 8ir Thomas Holland a,!,d his 
co-adjutors in producing this Report. The labour which with great 
public spirit they devoted to their difficult and comidicated task was 
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unstinted, and the care and thought with which they have elaborated 
their cojicliisious is beyond praise. 

Then he went on in usual platitudes on the War and India’s 
efforts and sacrifices, and next referred to the dreadful epidemic of 
Infiueiiza (which had carried away '6 millions of Indians) and said 
that it taught two lessons : the defects of Sanitation in India and 
the importance of increased facilities for research. (This piece of 
Viceregal piety, however, could nowhere be found during Budgid 
debate in March). • 

Then came the most important pronouncements of Ilis 
Excellency ; — - ^ > . 

The Reforms and the I. C, S. 

“You will expect me now to say something in regard to the 
Reform proposals. The Committees under the chairmanship ol' 
Lord Southborough are now sitting in Delhi, and hope in (onjiiiu 
tion with the Government of India to lay their Report shortJy 
before His Majesty’s Government. I have dealt on other occasions 
wu’th various aspects of this important (iiiestion. To-day I wish 
to deal more particularly with the position of the services and tl:e 
English commercial community.” (To placate these liodies it had 
become absolutely necessary by this time, for they had since the 
famous announcement of August *20, 1917 been more and more 
openly in revolt). 

“It is indeed natural that the services should feel keen anxiety 
as to their place in the future scheme of things. The Secret ary of 
State and I could not within the compass otdur repoi't elaboralx' 
in full detail all the issues arising out of the proposals for Reform, 
])ut now that the criticisms and discussions of the past months hav(‘ 
brought home to us something of the misgivings and anxieties whicli 
our services are feeling, I propose to take this opportiniity of stating, 
as clearly as I can, what my conception of their future position is. 

“And first let me say this. The services of India have just 
come through a long period of exceptional strain. Their slrongtli 
has been seriously depleted by the war. They have been called 
upon not merely to run the administration with a far wxaiker staff ; 
not merely to help to steady men's minds during periods of rei re- 
sion and alarm ; but they have also had to organise and })roniote 
many forms of wnir activity. It has been' out of the question to let 
them take leave, and so they have stayed at their posts year after year 
doing double w^ork, often to the detriment of their health and coni- 
monly at the sacritlce of domestic comfort. They have been hard hit 
by rising prices ; and they have come in for attacks arising out of the 
agitation in connection w’ith Keforms which have sometimes been 
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ungenerous and unfair. But they have risen superior to all these 
things, and as Viceroy, I am proud and glad to acknowledge on 
behalf of my (Tovernment the })art they have played in keeping 
India contented and quiet, and in helping to win the war. And 
now the war is over, and they seem to see before them dihiculties 
and sacrifices greater still. I want the service to know that my 
(TOvernment and 1 are fully cognisant and deeply appreciative of 
all these things. 

^‘Let me ctate then, as clearly as I can, what 1 conceive to l)e 
the governing conditions of this problem. The changes which we 
are setting about in India must gradually involve a profound altera- 
tion in the position of the public services. Hitherto the grc^at 
administrative and technical bodies of men recruited from England — 
sueh as the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, the Indian 
Medical Sei’vice, the Indian Education Service, the Indian Forest 
Service, the Public Works Department — have not been civil services 
in the sense in which that word is generally understood. 1 ha^'e 
indeed seen criticisms which assumed that oui‘ public serv ices had 
usurped to themselves a idace which Parliament never assigned to 
them. That, as every read(‘r of history knows, is a wholly wi’oiig 
and unfair suggestioji. The servictes were sent to India by Parlia- 
ment not as the (executive agents of a poiadar government in India. 
))Ut to administer the country under the official Government of 
India. N o one else could have done the work they have done. 
They could not liav(‘- done it themselves, had their ]iosition been 
dirterent. Now with the introduction of responsible government in 
India, however- liinitcf] at first, a change must ])egin. If we set up 
ministers, ministei's must administer ; and the permanent sei’vices must 
execute. That is so well acce[>tod a maxim of our British polity 
that no one will dispute it. This then is my first proposition. 

“But to sup[) 0 se as has been alleged that we pi’opose to jilace 
the services as a whole in helpless .sulnrrdi nation to inexi>eiieiiced 
and possibly hostile ministers ; that we intend not merely 
to deprive them of |)ow('r, luit to require tliem ))liiid]y to 
execute, policies which they cjyii ot reconcile with their self-respect, 
is A’ery sei ioruly to misconceive our lairpose. Let me explain at 
once wl]y that is impossible. Progress to further lOUbtitutional 
growth ill India is to come not by a process of di-ift ; not by the 
English Dei>artments or* (ioveriimerits throwing up the sponge out 
of Aveariness or' a sense that they are fighting a losing game ; J:ot 
by our taking back our hand from the plough : lait l)y the response 
made by Indians to the great opportunity now offered them — 
by the measui'ed verdict of the highest outside impartial authority 
Upon their perfonnaiice* it is recogidsed at the preeent mumeiit that 
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the time is not ripe for Indians to take over the entire management 
of the country. Every moderate and thoughtful Indian admits that 
truth himself. And government, believe me, is not the simple thing 
it may sometimes seem. The help of the services, trained, efficient, 
impartial, with their high standards of duty, of character, of the public 
interest, is absolutely essential if this vast experiment is to succeed. 
We cannot afford and we do not mean to lose them until India 
acquires, what she has not got at present, something approximately 
as good to put in their y)]ace. That is my second proposition. 

“The Secretary of State and I have declared our intention to 
protect the services in the defence of their rights and the discharge 
of their duties. I see that a])prehensions have been aroused by the 
general character of this phraseology. Let me now, speaking for 
myself and Government, endeavour to give precision to the under- 
taking. In the first place as regards their x>ay and pensions, I 
propose that the pay, x^^'^sions, leave and conditions of service 
generally of the services recruited from Eiigland shall be guaraiiteed 
at least by statutory orders of the Secretary of State, which no 
authority in India will have power to disregard or vary. My idea 
is that the all-India servict^s are to be retained, as in a mould cast 
by Parliament and the Secretary of State, as an exemplar to all the 
services drawn exclusively from India. In this respect, therefore, 
1 see no cause for disquiet. 

‘1 pass to a more difficult (pies! ion, and on(' which I know is 
causing more doxdh than any mere (piestions of money — the x)osition 
of the services which are under Indian ministers. Now I am not 
goijig to recite the seriivs of ways in which I conceive it possible 
that difficulty may arise. I ask you to take it from me that my 
Government and 1 .ive considered this field very anxiously and 
have had vividly before our minds the sort of troubles that may 
arise over postings or promotion, or policy or professional questions 
or discipline. How then can these potential difficulties he miti- 
gal^d 1 In the first place, we hov>e to get as ministers responsible 
men udio will realize how greatly the .services can help them. There 
is more in than a pious hope. AN e may look to what has 

happened elsewoIV^ It has often been the case that men going in 
fresh to office, full of prejudice against the public servi^ cs,have 
iound them their b -st ally and protector against the critics which 
(3vcry administrator (oicountcrs, and have ended by gaining the full 
confidence of the service and giving the service theirs. Secondly, 
we do not intend to leave the handliu.g of the services wholly to 
the minister. We propose to instruct the Governor, in a published 
instrument, that w lay on him a personal resx>onsibility for securing 
the welfare of the oervices. He will disallow proposals that aim 
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or terid towards their disintegration. The head of every depart- 
ment under ministers will have access to the Governor. He will 
bo in a position to represent difficulties to him l>efore they l)ecome 
acute : and it will be for the (governor to deal with them by in- 
fluence and persuasion, and finally by tactful exercise of authority. 
Lastly, we i>roposc to secure all existing rights of appeal to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State whenever an officer 
is prejudicially affected as regards emoluments or pension by a 
minister’s order. 

'‘How these arrangeraonts will work, you and I can only leave it 
to experience to show. But 1 think that the services will accept them 
as an earnest attempt to fulfil the pledges which we have given. 
It may be that even more provisions will be required. But about 
those I will say nothing at fU'esent, because I am anxious to give no 
countenance to the idea that the services will find tlunr position made 
impossible. I will merely add that the Govornmont of India Avill 
always regard this question of the fair treatment of the services as one 
of the cardinal tests by which our great ex[)eriment will lie judged. 

Let me^ now turn to the veny important matter of British 
commcrcis.! interests in this country. It would distress me pro- 
foundly if I tlionght that we could with j'ustice Ini accused of under- 
rating (iither tluj colossal financial interests at stake, or the enormous 
part which British non-othcial energy, cJiaraeter and lirains have 
played in the task of making India what sh(‘ is. For myself I 
regarded these facts as self-eN'ident and thought that, so far as it 
was nec(.‘ssary to reassure this imjiortant community, we had in our 
Keport made our attitude; towards them quite clear. However, the 
complaiiit has been made; that we have dealt too summarily with 
the subject. {So let me emphasise our intention. I have not found, 
by the way, in the tfapers of a year ago, or the criticisms just 
leceived, any reasoned statement of the ways in which it is supposed 
that Bi itish liade inteiests may be jeopardised by the changes 
which we have in view. 1 note, however, that in the joint address 
which some repr(3scntatives of Europeatt commei’ce in Calcutta signed 
last year, refermice was made to the risk of injury by ‘predatory 
or regulative legislation or the neglect of tiansportation. and other 
facilities ; and I see that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce appear 
to have chiefly in mind proposals for provincial taxation likely to 
prejudice commerce or industry. 

Now lei me explain the position as I see it. The legislation 
on which British comuHwee in the niain depends is mainly alldndia 
in chaiactei. Some of it is embodied in' the great commercial 
codes ; some of it deals with matters of peculiar ijitcrest to industry 
like railways, factories, petj oleum, explosives or mines. Now 
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inasmuch as these will remain with the Goveniment of India, who 
will, as I have laid down more than once, retain indisputable 
authority, there is surely no reasonable ground for apprehension. 
Commerce can make its voice heard just as effectively as heretofore. 
It may be said however that, in the future, Provincial Councils 
will exercise more freely the power of amending all-India Acts. But 
that they can only do with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General. In any case there is the safeguard of the taiple veto of 
the Governor, the Governor General and the Crown ; and this 
applies to all provincial legislation. 

“It seems to me indeed that the control of the matters of 
peculiar interest to European. commerce is to a great extent con- 
centrated in the hands of the Government of India. I am thinking 
of the tariff and the currency ; of banking, railways, shipping, posts 
and telegraphs. In those respects no existing measure of security 
is being diminished, and therefore apprehension is surely groundless. 

“But evidently it is in the minds of some people that in the 
provincial sphere it will be possible injuriously to affect the com- 
mercial community. Say, for instance, by special interests being 
singled out to bear the burden of provincial taxation or by rival 
interests })eing artificially stimulated by bounties. What protection 
will there l)e in such cases ? Well, the Secretary of State and I 
have pledged ourselves in paragraph 344 to reserve to Government 
power to protect any industry from prejudiced attack or privileged 
competition. To speak for myself, 1 believe this can be secured 
by embodying this undertaking in the instructions given to the 
Governor on appointment, wherein he will be informed that His 
Majesty’s Government lay on him a responsibility for seeing that 
the pledge is made good. With such a public document in his 
hands the Governor, with the Government of India and Secreiary 
of State behind him, would be in a very strong position to resist 
all proposals of his ministers which appeared to him to be acts of 
hostility to British commerce. There will moreover be represen- 
tatives of that interest sittii'g in the provincial chamber ; and I 
cannot do them the injustice of supposing that they will fail to 
bring any just grievance effectively to the Goveri:or’s notice, or if 
need bo to remind him of his responsibility.” 

After talking for a while on the sui>reme might of the British 
arms and the still more supreme power of the British character 
which have won the war, he then assured his Council that he did 
not fear Bolshevism in India, and of his faith on the good sense of the 
Indian Masses. H. E. then concluded with the peroration 

“The good sense of India has boon tried in this great war as 
aover before and it has not been found wanting, The test, as I havg 
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said, is not yet over ; but, speaking for myself, I look forward con- 
fideiitly to the days ahead, fully assured that, when the dust of these 
days has subsided, a greater India will emerge — greater in resources, 
greater in self-help, great as ever in her loyalty to the King-Emperor.” 

AftfV Hih Kxct ll 'iicy’s intt’rpt llul-ions followcU and tluni Sir. AVilliani 

Viucxnit introduced the Ciiiuiual J..a\v Km .rgcucy powers Pill, wcU known ns tlie 
infamous Uowlntt Pill. After n very hot debate with the nnnnimons opposition 
of tin* non-oflieial Indian Membtu’s, wliich lastetl during tlie wliolc of tlie b(lt«' 
an<l also the 7th February, tiie motion to rider the Pill to a select eommit (et^ wuis 
passed by slieer Ofiicial majoviiy of 30 against 21, Messrs Pannerje’s and Patel’s 
amendment to postpone the Hill having been defeatid by Official Votes. On the Idlh 
February, tlu; ('ouncil again me- ting, tlie Indian Criminal Law Amendment Pill, 
popularly known as tlu; tScuMind Powlatt Pill was intiruhieed by the Houk! 
Member. Sii- Sankaran Nair then lirought forwanl the Local Authorities Pensions 
and (Lratuity Pill vviiich was iiitrodne.ed. 

Sir James Meston next introdneed the Pixeess Profits Tax Pill. He explained 
“We ari‘ now faced witli ii possdde deficit of T 4 Millions and lulditional taxation 
was inevitable. J.«arge grants of mon-.w would b(‘ wantinl for Ihiilways. (Joverii- 
ment would be left with oidy 3 m'illions to meet eight and thi\e fourth millions w- 
(juiik'd next yt'ar. The sipx'i'-tax and the excess profits tax would not both be h'vied, 
liiit only wliielu'ver yit Idcd gn aler.'’ He expeetid to real is ‘ T Sev( n and half millions 
trom this tax. IVIr. Hogg aiul Mr. ironside oppose <1 on belialf of the Piuropean 
ChambcT of t'ommerci', while Mr. F. ( 'urrmib))oy also o])pos(>d the Pill. The Pill how- 
(‘ver was referred to <‘i se lect ('ommittee with instrmdions to rf'jioi't oji. 12t]i March. 

At (lie n.ext meeting of the Coutieil on Feb. 2t>th, after a long list of inter- 
pellations, the lioeiil Authorities Pensions juul (Gratuities Aei was [lassf'd, ami 
Sir W. Adneent ini rodneed tlu‘ In<lia.n Ca.ths amemiment Pill. Mr. i’alel was 
tlieii p(.*nuUted to introduce Ids Pill, the India, n Pd'.*et rieity AimuKliueiit Pill, the 
ol)jeet of wl'ieh was tlial IocmI autlioritie's may have a right to be consulted and 
prefereut ially I reaL‘d as against a ri\al licensee. Mi‘, I'ati'l next introduced a 
bill, reaelily a,ee,(‘pt(«l by Sir 'J\ Holhiml on behalf of HoveininK'Ul, by ri'ason of its 
great iisidulness, to amend t I h‘ Negot iabhs limtiument Act, ISSp Tlu‘ amend- 
ment referred to eheij lies. It bad recA'iitly bei'ii lu Id in tlu* Poiubay High ('eui’t 
1 bat a Cbeipie with tlu* word “liearer’’ struck out. amino subst ii ut ioii of ili(. 
word “order” is not negotiabh' within tlu' nieaiujig of the Act, although the 
custom of trade in India is, as a matter of fact, <iidt.* the eoutravy. 

The (’ouned assembled on Mareli 1. After interpi Ilai inns the tinaiiee 
Member Sir James Meston present r<l ids linuneial stateimeiit of the year (see next 
page). Sir AV. Vine eiit u *xl [uvsenti <1 tlu* Pepovt of the S. ivct t'ommittei' on 
lie Powlatt bill, one ))eeuliar feature of whieli wa.s tiiat all ilie Indian nieinbers 
dissented from it ; iVl(*ssrs Paiierji, Sastri, Shah and NawaJ) Ali signed the 
lleport subject to strojig ilisseutient minutes, while J other Indian members, 
Pundit Malaviya, Messrs J’atel and Khajiarde refused to sign tlie Pe]iort but 
gave separate dissentient notes which (iovernment rejected and wert' .'ol 
published along with the lleport. 

Sir James Meston tlien introduce<l the Indian. Pajier Curi\ tiey anieudm'*nl 
Act the object of wldcli was to continue tlu* (irrlinance of 7tb IP (‘mibi r IhlS 
to increase the maximum limit of the issue of Curreuey Notes against Pritisli 
Treasury Pills by anotluu' It crores temporarily, so as fo make t he whole total 
of reserve HH) erores. He ’ rthev iiitroduc.'d the Motor Spirit Amendment Pill, 
and the Indian Income Tax Amendment Pill by which Jucome bdow Ks, 20U0 
J?, M, was proposed to be free from the tax, 
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Financial Statement of the year 
1919 - 20 . 

Speech oj Sir James Mesloii. 

MAIN FEATURES OF THE BUDGET. 

The current year has been a period of crisis and dramatic 
change. The first half of it was marked by great manufacturing 
energy, high prices and a great deal of diffused prosperity. When 
the year opened the long threatened German offensive was deve- 
loping in France, and India was called upon to redouble her 
efforts to provide men and munitions of war. Her response, as is 
known to this Council, was immediate Recruiting made great 
strides, and under the guidance of our colleague, Sir Thomas 
Holland, the munitions Board set to work in grim earnest in sup- 
plying the Allies with material, military and otherwise, of which 
they stood in urgent need. Its financial consequences were deriv- 
ed from the great manufacturing activit}' of the period, the heavy 
exports of foodstuffs and every kind of article of national import- 
ance for which England and the Allies were indenting. The first 
consequence of these factors was a tiemendous run on our curren- 
cy resources to provide the money to pay for all this vigour of 
production. The second was a sharp upward movement in our 
revenues ; the harvest of our railway returi»s had never been so 
rich ; and the heavy sale of bills against our exports by the Secre- 
tary of State brought us lavish gains in exchange, for Sir William 
Meyer had cautiously refused to budget for anything better than 
a I.V. 4 ^/, rupee, and large sums were being paid into our Home 
treasury at i.v. and is. 6d* It was not unnatural, therefore, 
that in September last, there were expectations of a record surplus. 
Then came the cessation of hostilities and the scqne completely 
changed. Military activities could not of course be curtailed all at 
once, but private trade was very suddenly checked. Astute mer- 
chants who had been gambling on protracted fighting and a conti- 
nuing rise in prices found all their calculations upset and Nemesis 
descended upon much unhealthy speculation, especially in the 
cloth and share markets of Bombay. By this time also it had 
unfortunately become evident that considerable areas in Bombay, 
the United Provinces and other parts of India would be unable to 
share in the general rejoicings about peace ; for the monsoon had 
W-8 
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faileti badly, scarcity was imminent, and at the most critical time 
a fierce epidemic of influenza attacked the whole country, took a 
very heavy toll of the rural masses, and seriously weakened the 
agricullural labour power. The withdrawal of military orders and 
the impending shortage of supplies combined to check exports. 
'Fhe Secretary of State issued no more CounciJ drafts after 
October, and the whole financial position began to undergo the 
painful transition back to a healthier and saner state of aflair-. 
There was at first a little, not wholly nnnatnrar, depression at th 
suddenness of the diange ; but we know that it js very largely 
disayipeai ing now, and it may be lioped that we shall sina f tei hi 
getting back to a healiliier plane of business and tinance v liioul 
serious dislocation. The immediate r esull , my i a>rd, is i lea we 
have not got a bumper surplus. Nevertheless we have done un- 
commonly well. If it had not been for the large doii.it ion towards 
the expenses of the war which was undertaken by this Council 
last vSeplernber, we should mobably have closed the current yeai 
with a revenue surplus of over / -S millions in place of tlie / 2.'> 
millions wliich Sir William Meyer had budg'O ted lor. As the 
donation in cpieslion, that is, the pa\ iiu.mi for an extra 2 ^ 0,000 
Indian troops and the acceptance ol a c^n i esponding fieusion 
^dnirge, has cost us / i c'j millions tldt-^ x’ear, we shall leally close 
with a tieficit of about g., millions instead of a suiplus of /’S 
iniliions ; — revenue i <^5.^ milli('ns and expenditure about ^'-)o 
millions. I am sure that if Sir William Meyer fiad foreseen ihis 
— it was tpiile iiujossible that lie sluaild do — if he had foreseen 
it, lie would [irohably have asked last year for the extra ta.xation 
wliich we are now seeking to impose. As it is we mu>t he 
ctmieiil to take the deficit out of our cash balances, wliii h only 
means that we sliall have to borrow it directly or indnectly 
sooner or later. 

'‘Well, my Lord, that is the story of the year which is now 
coining to an end. I need not weary the patience of the Council 
by discussing tlie figures in any detail, hut pass on to the year 
wliicli is before us. The year in f|^ont of us caiiiun [lossihl)’ be a 
period more varied or full of surprises than that which is chasing. 
()ur trouble is that we cannot prophesy. We have no experience 
of the immediate sequels of a great war, either on the nhiitary 
01 civil side of the administration. We cannot foretell the 
movement of prices in the next twelve montlis ; and we have 
. nothing to show what shipping will be available for our external 
trade. It follows, therefore, that the yields from our customs 
leveiiLie, from railways, exchange and many other heads are all 
far more uncertain than they usually are. The Army in parti- 
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cdlar has a financial future which it is very difficult to forecast. 
All that we know is, that the scale of expenditure must be very 
much higher than in the pre-war peaceful days. The require- 
ments of modern armament, of much more rapid and efficient 
transport, of the entirely new military art of fighting in the air, 
all these mean money. The huge aeioplane which we have seen 
hovering over Delhi in the last few days is a much costlier 
ipstrument of war than its predecessors, just as the motor lorry 
means a good deal moretlian the old bullock or camel transport. 
We cannot resist taking our share in these developments ; and 
i am all the more deepl^r indebted to His Excellency the Com- 
inander-in-Chief for the great consideration he has shown for our 
financial difFiculties in stating h;s requiiements for the next year. 
'They have been placed at the very moderate figure of 
millions, and I am sure it is only his unllinching determination 
10 insist on economy that insures the adequacy of that figure. 
To it we have added £2^ millions as a special war bonus to 
British troops, which has just been sanctioned ; the duration of 
this in our present exceptional circumstances it is quite impossi- 
ble to foresee. We also have to add the next year’s instalment 
of our official contribution to the expenses of the war which, as I 
mentioned the other day, comes to /'S 7 millions ; and thus we 
arrive at the toial anticipated military expenditure of about l£i] 
millions net. Military’ expenditure thus represents just a half or 
our total budget of outlay for next year. Seeing that we have 
practically no naval cliarges, t his proportion certainly is nothing 
wondeiful at a time like the present. It will, we liope. decline as 
the world returns to the patlis of peace ; but none of us can hope 
that our military charges will ever again drop to the old pre-war 
nUmdard. IkjriUMg to the rest of our expenditure the Council 
will find a considerable reduction in our political charges, through 
the curtailment of expenditure which had to be incurred on and 
beyond our frontiers as a direct consequence of hostilities. In 
many other directions savings have been possible on a smaller 
scale. At the same time, we have had to face the inevitable rise 
in wages which materially affects Departments like the Posts and 
Telegraphs ; and we have a considerable bill, though fortunately 
not nearly so heavy as it would have been without the recent 
winter rains, for famine relief. The chief rise in expenditure 
however is under our provision for renewing the permanent-way 
and the rolling stock of our railways. For that purpose we have 
allowed the very large figure of £61 millions ; and I am sure that 
my friend Sir Arthur Anderson would gladly have taken a good 
deal more if he could have it. There will be, on the part of no 
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one in this Council, any disposition to contest a provision which 
the tension of recent years has now made absolutely necessary. 
To many of us it is a standing marvel that the railways have been 
able to do what they have done, with a wholly starvation allow- 
ance for even their barest necessities. The exigencies of war left 
the Railway Board with no option, and we ought cheerfully to 
assist them to the best of our power in recovering the ground 
that has been lost. 

‘'There are of course many other items of interest in these 
elaborate statements, but the total result is to show that we 
require ^’85^^ millions for the services of the year ; or, if we 
exclude the second instalment of our special war contribution^ 
^ 76 -^millions. We have been able to make good the smaller 
sum; but without extra taxation, the higher figure was beyond 
us. P'or revenue we have taken liberal estimates, very liberal 
estimates ; for example, we are estimating our gross iecci[)ts from 
railways at (So erores, the highest ligure of its kind which has 
ever yet been attempted. Under Customs, in spile of the possi- 
bility of falling prices, we have taken an increase even over 
this year’s figures, and are putting up the total to 20 crores. 
l^his includes, I ought to note, the cqntinuation of the special 
duty of 6 annas a gallon on motor spirit. As the Council are 
aware, this duty was imposed two years ago as a war measure, 
and has brought a very useful addition to our revenues, I have 
not heard that it has done any one any harm, and consequently 
I shall shortly ask the Council to accei)! legislation for its reten- 
tion for the present at least. Under Mint and Exchange we 
cannot expect the same windfall as we enjoyed this year. Our 
recoveries from the War (,)lTice will be fewer and Our Council 
Bills an uncertain quantity. Tliere is also a heavy loss on 
our coinage to be still adjusted, for it must be remembered that 
we are turning out vast quantities of rupees at something less 
than what they cost us to manufacture. Under the head of 
income-tax there appears the only concession in this hard-hearted 
budget. It is the raising of the taxable minimum from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 2,000 a year. With the hardship that we see all round us 
owing to the pressure of high prices on humble people with 
minute incomes, we fell that it is no longer possible to levy income- 
tax from assessors who draw less than ^100 a year ; and if we are 
going to establish a new minimum, there are great advantages 
in going up at once to Rs. 2,000. I will explain these in greater 
detail in asking for leave to introduce the necessary legislation. 

“Omitting all the less interesting heads we arrive at a total 
estimate of revenue of ^80 millions. It will be remembered 
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that we set out to find 76 “ millions, without the special contri« 
butiou. This we have succeeded in doing with a considerable 
margin in hand If we put aside some what under £1 million 
of this as a surplus, we are left with about £2?^ millions towards 
the payment of our special war contribution of £S .7 millions. 
In other words we are still £6 millions short, and hence the 
necessity for our excess profits duly. As I explained the other 
.day in Council, we hope that it will provide us with that sum 
net, after allowing for remissions of super-tax and income-tax and 
after adequate deduction for depreciat’^'n and the other subsidiary 
allowances that may have to be made I trust that this brief 
statement of our position, read with the figures which are being 
communicated to Hon’ble Members, will justify to the hilt the 
sheer necessity which has driven us to undertake a levy upon 
war profits, 

‘‘Our formal estimate thus stands at ^8b.2 millions for 
revenue, including the exL profits duty, X^5-4 niillions for 
expenditure, and a surplus of y'86(S,ooo. Those who lament the 
tightness of our revenue estimates will, 1 am sure, rejoice when 
they turn to the Capital Account and find the imposing figure 
which we propose to allot for railway developments. The biggest 
railway programme ever yet undertaken has been £ 12 millions ; 
the ideal figure, never yet attained, which Lord Inchcape’s 
Committee pressed upon the Government of India seven or 
eight years ago, is £\2\ millions. In recent vears we have been 
down, I think to tour and live millions. For next year we 
propose no less a figure than £\"i\ millions. I sincerely hope 
tliat this is the first augury ot the coming expansion of India’s 
commercial and industrial power, it is at any rate the first step 
that we can take lo prepare the way for that advance. In order, 
however, to realise our hopes in this direction, I niusi warn the 
Council that we siiall be dependent once more on a substantial 
loan. The conditions of the loan will he announced later, when 
we see how the money market is likely to receive it in the slack 
season. We shall be glad of all the money that we can get ; but, 
so far as can be estimated now, we shall require at least 15 crores, 
and that is the figure for which we are budgetting to balance 
our ways and means account. There have been suggestions that 
concerns alTected by the excess profits duty will find great difficulty 
in subscribing for any part of our loan. 1 trust that this pessimism 
is unjustified ; and in any case 1 trust that our Victory Loan, as 
it may be described, will find friends enough in the country to 
prevent us from curtailing the generous programme of railway 
development whicli it is intended to finance. 
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now come to the third and last part of my story, a brief 
review of our general financial situation. Before embarking upon 
it, I would invite attention to the tale of our silver crisis last year. 
Very few would suspect the forbidding portals of the Finance 
Department of harbouring a romance — and yet the whole story 
of how Sir William Meyer and his trusty henchmen held the gate 
against inconvertibility and its attendant woes, and of how our 
old friend Sir James Brunyate fought our battle simultaneously ip 
Washington — the whole story is as good as any romance. Since 
the days of classical mythology there has been nothing to equal 
the manner in which the United Stales descended on India in a 
shower of silver. To those like myself who were anxiously watch- 
ing the situation from London, it seemed from week to week an 
utter impossibility that the Government of India could possibly 
escape from suspending specie payment ; and yet the feat was 
accomplished, and India owes no inconsiderable debt of gratitude 
to those whose skill and tenacity averted the misfortune. The 
crisis however has a lesson ; and that lesson is that we are on 
permanently unsafe ground until India learns to abandon its 
secular habit of hoarding money in unsettled times. India's re- 
putation as the ‘sink’ of the precious metals is an unhappy one ; 
and we all trust that in time she will outlive it. Meanwhile, 
Government cannot f ossibly go on meeting this insane demand 
for silver rupees, which disappear from circulation almost as soon 
as they are minted, without serious elTecls on the world price of 
silver, already far too high for our comfort. There is absolutely 
no justification for the continuing panic which has drawn twelve 
hundred millions of rupees from our mints during the last four 
years, and unless it is checked, and the hoarded coins restored 
to circulation, we may be forced to reconsider the whole basis of 
our currency and exchange policy. 

‘'The second uncomfortable feature in our financial position 
is t he large quantity of floating obligations, directly due to the 
war, which we must redeem before we can go ahead with genera- 
ous programme of remunerative borr^nving. We shall have to 
curtail our paper currency investment and to get rid of the 
troublesome discount upon our notes. We shall have to meet a 
considerable volume of short-term bonds, cash certificates and 
treasury bills which had issued since war began ; and for the next 
few years we shall be hard pul to it to pay oil these liabilities and 
keep up the supply of revenue for our current requirements. 

'Giowever. my Lord, there is no possible reason for alarm. 
All that has happened in the past few years may well fill us with 
pride and hope. We know the splendid part that has been 
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taken by all classes in meeting a great emergency. We are, in 
this Department, particularly indebted to the leaders of British 
commerce in the great centres and to the banks; — to the Presi- 
dency Banks for the lead that they have given in supporting our 
big loans, and to the great Exchange Banks for the cheerful and 
unselfish way in which they have accepted the inconvenient res- 
train! s that had to be laid upon trade and finance in the interests 
,of Imperial defence. We look forward to a time of Industrial 
awakening ; we have enormous strength in our command of raw 
materials. Whatever inconveniences therefore there may be in 
st(^re for us, owing to the temporary difficulties which 1 have 
mentioned, will be transient and can be largely mitigated 
by a determined policy of economy. With this 1 close these 
remarks and lay the Financial Statement before the Council. 
We have come tli rough a really great emergency. Our position 
is strong and with care it should grow stronger still ; but there is 
no margin for lavish expenditure. Among its many lessons, the 
war has taught us all, the State and the individual alike, that we 
can live less extravagantly than we used to do. I trust that the 
lesson has come to stay ; for our old familiar watchword of Eco- 
nomy will be just as necessary in the future as it has ever been 
before.’ ’ 

NARRATIVE OF THE HONOURABLE FINANCE MEMBER 
INTRODUCING THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
FOR 1919 20. 

A — General characteristics of the Financial year 1919-20. 

“ 2 . It is doubtful whether, in the financial history of British 
India, there has been a year of more diversified character or varied 
difficulfies thati iqiS-iqio, To understand our transactions 
(luring the twelve months, and our commitments for the future, 
explanations are necessary wliich, however briefly put, must cover 
a wide area. 

‘'3- Ariuisticcs — Dominating all other features of the 

year, financial or others, was the sudden cessation of hostilities in 
November, The last budget was presented at a time (d grave 
crisis tor the Allied arms, when Geimany was making its final and 
greatest endeavour to break through our line in PVance. The 
peril had the effect in India of calling forth more strenuous effort, 
in men and materials ; and the first seven months of ihe year 
were a period of great and widespread activity. I'p to the end of 
(October, the value of the external trade of India was bigger than 
in either of llie two previous years ; the exports of food-grains, 
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tea and gunny bags being evidence of India’s material help to ihe 
Allied countries, and the imports of sugar and textiles bting in- 
dicative of the high prosperity which she reaped in return. The 
railway revenue corresponded : and at one time it looked as if 
trade remittances through the Secretary of State would be heavier 
than the record figure of the previous year. Prices remained 
high, and there was much speculation based on the expectancy 
that this hectic energy would endure. With the armistices came 
a sudden change. The wheat export had stopped in Septeinf)er 
for other reasons ; but cotton now fell olT immediatelv, and there 
was a great slackening in gunnies. Imports of all kinds declined 
sharply, chiefly sugar and [liece-goods. Panic fell upon the clolli 
market : prices came tumbling down, forward orders were can- 
celled and peace brought catastro{)he to those who iiad been 
gambling wildly on the continuation of war. The reaction on the 
Government exchequer was mainly caused by the complete 
cessation of trade remittances to India. The Secretary of State 
stopped selling bills near the end of ( Ictober, and since then we 
have lost the large exchange profits which a (Hie-and six i^enny 
rupee had been yielding us, while we had to go on at express 
speed coining rupees, and loong on them, to im et tlie unassiiaged 
thirst of the people tor metallic currency. All these factors 'vill be 
discussed in more detail later, d'he cardinal point is that peace 
has laid its hand upon the unhealtliy prospciity which the war liad 
brought us; and we have now to descend to a more normal plane 
of trade and business. 

“4, Scarcliy . — 'fo this paitiful mc'Cess the chief obstacle at 
present is the persistenly high range of m ices for all the necessities, 
as well as the curnfoits, of life. fhe world factors 1 esfionsihle 
for high prices have been s!J{)plemenied. so far as cereaP 
are concerned, by the unfortiniate agricnliural situation 
over a large area in India. fhe outlook when the last Budget 
was prepared was generallv good, aliliough the several ineteoio- 
logical disturbance of the cold weather tyoe wiiich had appeared 
in January and p'ehruary 1918 were all feeble and gave little. 
The weather was accordinglv exceptionally dry ibroughout 
northern and central India, In tlie Peninsula on the other hand 
conditions had been unusually disturbed dining Januaiy and 
February, and very heavy rain for the lime of the year occurred 
in the west coast districts, 'flie Arabian Sea monsoon ajqieareti 
nearly three weeks before its normal date and gave widespread 
and unusually heavy rain ever nearly the whole of the Peninsula 
for about five weeks. Its activities then began to decline and, 
after an appreciable irnprovemeni during the latter half of August 
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it merged during September into a complete break which con- 
tinued till the end of the regular monsoon season. The Bay 
monsoon also arrived upward of two weeks earlier than usual, 
and was of normal intensity. But unfortunately its activities 
were confined during nearly the whole season to Burma and 
north-east India, The average rainfall over the plains was in 
defect by 6*5 inches, or 19 per cent., which is the highest defi- 
ciency on record since the year 1899. The prolonged break in 
the monsoon adversely affected the area and yield of the principal 
crops. The condition of the- crops now stand’>g is on the whole 
favourable, especially in tlie northern and central parts of the 
country, but there is a serious reduction in* area. The shortage 
of rain has affected most provinces, ahliough the Peninsula was 
favoured with abundant rain during November and December 
and more recent falls have much improved prospects in the 
Punjab, Central Provinces and the Pnited Piovinces. The Agri- 
cultural record of the closing year iherefore an unhappy one, 
and has entailed the usual consequences. Famine has had to be 
declared in the Ahmednagar district and in certain other parts 
of Bombay. Scarcity has been declared in 2 distiicts of the 
United Provinces, 6 districts of the Central Provinces, II districts 
of the Kathiawar Agencv of Homhav. Distress prevails in 
Bankura, and is impending in Angul, in districts of the Ihiited 
Piovinces, 2 districts of Madra'', and coiiMderahle areas in Genual 
India, 'Die number of persons on test works, in receipt of gratuitous 
relief, and in poor houses during the week ending 15th February 
s')i9 was 128, 178. Cattle are suffering even more than men, for 
there is a serious scarcity of fodder in tl»e United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bombay, Rajputana and the B gi a district of Bengal. 
Concession rates for the caiiiage of fodder by rail to afiected 
areas have been sanctioned, and Fodder Controlieis have been 
appointed in the Punjab and Bombav. All the elaborate mecha- 
nism for famine relief, well tried and now thoroughly under- 
stood, is ready to combat distress in its various forms. The 
approved prophylactic of argicuUural loans on a generous scale 
has been already applied, the large sum of two ci ores Jiaving 
I'leen sanctioned for advances in the United Provinces alone. 
The good seasons of recent years and the full prices paid tor 
agricultural produce must have accumulated unusual reserves of 
rural wealth, and it may be expected liiat Widespread or acute 
distress will be averted ; but it is a sad reflection that this cala- 
mity should have befallen the country at .t lime when it had 
hoped to join in the universal thanksgiving at the end of the wai . 

“5* Infinema , — More calamitous than famine, or than 
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a great campaign, has been the epidemic of influenza which ravaged 
India in the autumn of iqi8. A reference to this terrible scourge 
was made by His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech at the 
opening of this session ; and all that need be added is to emphasize 
the effect of the epidemic in weakening the capacity of the rural 
population to cope with tlieir ordinary work, and particularly 
with the drought which simultaneously fastened on them. It has 
had most depressing results on rural efliciency, and has complicated 
the task of famine relief. 

“6. Commerce, and Prices , — In judging of the year's trade, it 
has to be remembered tliat the steady rise in prices, which con- 
tinued from 1 9 1 7- 1 8 into the current year, frequently obscures 
an actual fall in the volume of imports or exports. Subject to this 
reservation we have an increase of i <S millions in the total value 
of private merchandise imported into India during the first nine 
months of the cur rent year, as com oared with the same period in 
IQ17. For exports of private merchandise, the increase is over 

millions. The export tigures incidentally demonstrate the 
extent to which India was able to increase her assistance in the 
way of supplies to the Allied nations and their armed forces. 
Exports of cereals rose by over 5c per cent, to a total in IQ17-1S 
of 5,400,000 tons valued at /'36, 000, 000. In the case of wheat 
the record figure of 1,500,000 tons was reached. In the earlier 
months of the current year, India's contrihution of foodstuffs was 
maintained at an even higher level than IQ17. With the failure 
of the monsoon, however, tite exportable surplus rapidly dimini 
shed and artificial checks on ex|.>ort have had to be imposed. 
Fortunately a marked iinpr^avemeni took place in the food situa- 
tion in the Allied countries during the summer months. 

7. Our command ot raw materials apart from cereals placed 
us in a highly favourable p(^sltion until I lie eflects of scarcity began 
to make themselves fell, ddie trade in oilseeds suffered, it is true, 
from the shortage of freight, which was naturally most rnaiked 
in the case of seeds not essential for war puiT'Oses. Rut a rapid 
expansion has taken place in the crushing of seed for the export 
of oil, and there is a marked tise in prices ; oil cake lends more 
and more to be retained for local consumption. Last year raw 
jute continued to decline as an export, and prices were low. In 
the summer of 1918 a sharp recovery took place, when it was 
apparent that the crop was likely to he slmrt ; and with an im- 
provement in shipning facilities exports during the first nine 
monttis of the current year showed an advance in value of 100 
per cent, on the IQ17 figures. In manufactured jute, high prices 
appear to have restricted to some extent the foreign demand for 
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gunny bags, but none the less this great industry has beaten all 
records by exporting goods to the value of ^"28,000,000 during 
the nine months, April to December 1918. Record quantities of 
tea were exported in 1917-18 though at a somewhat less remunera- 
tive price than in the previous two years, 'fhe current year 
promises to be equally prosperous for the tea industry. Coffee 
planters have been less fortunate during the war, but should be 
able to look forward to the future without apprehension. Valuable 
new markets have been exploited and the English market has 
now'been re-opened to Indian coffee. Exports of rubber have 
grown steadily during the war, though prices ruled low during 
the current year, The price rff raw cotton reached unprecedented 
heights earl}^ in the current year and there was consequently a 
striking fall in our shipments both of the raw material and of 
cotton yarn, iXnother consequence was that the rates for country 
cloih became so exorbitant as to cause much hardship and dis- 
content. With better news from the theatres of war, the holding 
up of stocks for still higher prices came to an end, and the whole 
position became easier ; but there are again signs of an upward 
tendency. In cotton piece-goods from Indian mills, the export 
naturally diminished, with the high prices ruling in the Icjcal 
markets ; but it is noteworthy that in tlie first nine months of this 
year, a decline of 14 per cent, in the volume of export has been 
concomitant with a rise of 36 per cent, in its value- The net 
result of this brief review is to stiow the enornv>ii> strength that 
India has acquired as a producer, under peaceful conditions, of the 
chief necessities of life.. 

“8. Restrictions on trade . — With the cessation of hostilities, 
it has already become possible to withdraw many of the restric- 
tions on trade which have been inevitable during the war. No one 
is more anxious than the Government of India to complete this 
process of liberation, and a word may now be said as to how far 
it has been possible to go in this direction and what is the posi- 
tion of (lOvernment with respect to the restrictions that still 
remain. Interference during the war with the normal course of 
trade has, as a rule, been undertaken in pursuance of one of tliree 
aims; — to satisfy India’s own needs ; to satisfy the needs of Great 
Britain and the Allies ; and to hamper the enemy. Restrictions 
of the third class remain in full force. They consist in a complete 
prohibition of trade with enemy countries and a very strict control 
of trade with neutral countries adjacent thereto. These restric- 
tions apply to other countries equally with India and their relaxa- 
tion depends entirely on the decisions of the Peace Conference. 
l)f the second class of restrictions, namely, those designed to 
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the Allied cause, some are of necessity still in force. Until the 
food situations has become normal in the Allied countries and 
until their depleted industries have been rehabilitated, it is only 
just that they should have some form of preference in the supply 
of certain raw products and other necessities of national existence, 
The scheme for the control of tea which gave to the producer a 
guaranteed market at a fair price for a large percentage of his 
output has been maintained in the interest of the consumer 
hitherto, but will shortly be terminated. Control is still being 
maintained over mica which is an essential to Allied industry, and 
a system of licensing is being retained for certain other products 
for which a survey of the Allied demand is not yet complete. On 
the other liand, the restrictions on the export of jute manufactures, 
saltpetre, tanning materials and petrol have been removed. The 
control of raw and tanned hides has been very greatly relaxed 
subject to certain safeguards in the interest of the future of the 
trade. The tanning of skins is no longer prohibited and restric- 
tions on the transport of skins by rail have been withdrawn and 
export has been reopened. Shellac exporters have been relieved 
of ' their obligation to give preferential supplies to the Ministry of 
Munitions and free export of oilseeds, vegetable oils and manganese 
is ncv permitted. Tiie prohibitions on the import of motor cars 
has : eu r 4 \ sed. The Ministry of Shipping has already, subject to 
certaiii safeguards, terminated the Liner Requistion scheme and 
freights have been reduced to a fraction of their recent rates. 

“ Q, In the case of interference with trade undertaken in 
India's own interest, much has also been done. Restrictions on 
the transport of wool by rail and coastwise by sea, which were 
imposed in order to ensure adequate supplies of w<»ol toi the 
manufacture of Army blankets, have been removed, .uid numerous 
textile and other industrial undertakings brought under control 
for the production of war supplies have been freed from that 
control. The dillicnlty of obtaining supplies of manufactured 
articles from tlie United Kingdom has during the war forced 
many of the British Colonies in the hksl to look to India for the 
replenishment of their stocks. India herself has had great 
difficulty in obtaining supplies and it was eventually found neces- 
sary to establisli a system of priority for demands of this nature 
on India similar to that instituted in the United Kingdom, and to 
couple with it a comprehensive set of restrictions on the exports 
from India of manufactured articles, Witli the termitj^tion of the 
Home priority scheme and the re-ropening of exports in theUnited 
Kingdom, the necessity for these restrictions has largely ceased. 
The Indian priority system has, therefore, been abandoned as 
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regards both demands from India on the United Kingdom and 
demands on India from the Colonies, and the great majority of 
manufactured articles have been expunged from our export pro- 
hibition list. Similary in the case of drugs, for which the war 
produced a universally enhanced demand, the prohibition on 
export has only been maintained in the case of a very limited 
number, such as quinine which are of vital importance to thehealth 
, of the country. The failure of the 1918 monsoon has necessitated 
certain further restrictions on the movement of foodstuffs. The 
machinery for the control of rice originally set up in the interest 
of the Allies is now being applied to the relief of distress in India 
and to the distribution of supplies so far as possible to countries 
with Indian population. It has also been found necessary to 
prohibit the export of certain other cereals which formerly were 
unrestricted. 

10, 1 may refer to one other respect in which it has not 

been found possible to remove the interference with the normal 
course of trade which Government has been obliged to effect. As 
this Council is aware, Government took powers during the last 
sessic'ii to provide for the manufacture of standard cloth. Soon 
after this legislation was passed, the piece-goods market slumped 
and for some time the Act was not applied. Now, however, it 
has been found necessary to commence the manufacture and 
distribution of standard cloth in the interests of tlie poorest classes 
and I am sure that, if he were here, Sir George Barnes would like 
me to take tliis opportunity of acknowledging tire willinguess of 
the local industry to co-operate in the working of the scheme. 

“II. War Effort. The beginning of the year witnessed the 
great (German offensive in the West,— an offensive which Iiad 
been foreseen by the Allies and to meet which every possible 
preparation had been made. The initial successes of the enemy 
were, however, great, and the situation became so critical that the 
Prime Minister called on India to rally again to the assistance of 
the Empire. How successful that effort has been is well known 
to this Council. His Excellency the Viceroy summoned a Con- 
ference at Delhi towards the end of April, and as a result of the 
resolutions passed thereat the Government of India offered to raise 
and train an additional 500.000 men in the twelve months com- 
mencing from the ist June. This offer was accepted and 
recruitment proceeded apace. The raising of a large additional 
body of Indian troops involved heavy expenditure in many di- 
rections, Temporary accommodation had to be hastily provided ; 
the recruiting and training staff had to be largely increased ; the 
men had to be clothed, fed, armed and equipped ; large bodies of 
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men had to be moved by rail ; more officers had lo be entertained ; 
and instructional classes of various kinds had to be hastily or- 
ganised. I will not weary iliis Council with detailed figures, but 
will merely mention that the immediate result of this great 
expansion of our military activity led to an increase in our re- 
coverable war expenditure from a scale of millions in 1917-18 
to an estimated expenditure of ^'70-^ miiiions in iqiS-ig. This 
latter figure would have been far higher, had it not been for the 
decision by this Council last September to relieve His Majesty’s 
Goveinment of the charges of 200,000 additional troops with 
elTect fioiii ist Apiil'1918, and a further 100,000 troops from ist 
April IQIQ- Fortunately, with the collapse of our principal 
enemies in October and November last, the necessity for conti- 
nuing reci uitincnt on this scale ceased. Nevertheless, the offer 
made by India of further assistance to His Majesty’s Government 
has resulted in an addition of 12*7 millions to our military 
expenditure during the cur ten' financial year, and tiiere will be 
lin t her I nge sums due to His Majesty’s Governmeni next year, 
after which the Government of India will onlv be responsible for 
meeting certain non-effective charges as they accrue. 

“ !2, The raising caf recruits was in some ways the simplest 
part of the task wiiich India set before herself d'fiaiiks to the 
loyalty and piartial spirit of rhe peoples of India atid to the mag- 
nibceut efforts of the Provincial recruiting boards, men, both 
combatant and non-Ct)mbatant, were obtained in large and in- 
creasing numbers. To stimulate recruitment, it was decided to 
offer still better terms to the Indian Army, whicli had already 
received a material concession in the grant of free rations to all 
anks from the ist January ]917. Consecjueniiy a gratuity was 
granted to each man on completing tire recruit’s course, and in 
addition, to every Indian officer and soldier, a war bonus payable 
every six months until the declaration of peace, or until general 
demobilization is declared. It was, however, the provision of the 
necessary munitions of war which presented the most urgent and 
difficult problem. To meet this, the ^activities of the Indian 
Muintions Board, which iiad been started early in 1917-18, were 
expanded in every direction. Additional staff was engaged ; the 
Army Clothing lArctories were expanded ; the output of the 
(brdnance Factories was increased ; and closer control was exer- 
cised over the stocks of imported articles still available in India. 
After three and a half years of war, India had been almost drained 
of such stocks, and it was essential to conserve for military pur- 
poses the little that was left. This, however, proved quite insuffi- 
cient in most cases to meet our needs, and it became necessary 
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Lo stimulate the local manufacture of many articles for which India 
had hitherto relied upon importation from abroad. A Controller 
of Contracts was appointed to supervise the purchase of all food- 
stuffs and various other articles for the use of troops. This 
measure led to considerable economies, as did also the assumption 
of control over a number of mills which were einpjoyed solely on 
producing flour and atta for the Army, In order to increase the 
world ’s food supply, and in particular to reduce the enormous 
* demands made by iVlesopolamia on India for feeding the troops 
in that country, a large and costly scheme of agricultural develop- 
ment was adopted in Mesopotamia. This, too, had to be financed 
by lecoverable advances from India, and seed grains and most of 
t he agricultural produce h ul to be tutnished by this country. To 
meet the ever-iiicreasing strain on our Railway system due to the 
larger movemeni of troops, {)assenger traflic had to be curtailed. 
Large quantities of locomotive and rolling slocks were sent from 
India to Mesopotamia and the wliole output of rails from Tatas^ 
works was utilized lo meet overseas recunrements, though the 
condition of our own lines was such that rails were urgently 
needed lo re[)lace those whicli were worn out. These we had to 
forego. Simultaneously India inul to be prepared to meet the 
contingency of a strategical situation arising wftich would enable 
tlie Powers in the west to threaten our Xorthern Frontier. This 
new danger entailed special measures to increase the mobility 
and radius of action of the troorts which guard our country, and 
thus added to our already heavy financial burden. 

SECTION II-THE YEAR 1919T920. 

F — Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 

‘'30. The task of forecasting oui resources and requirenient.v 
for next year is unusually perplexing. On the military side there is 
no experience to guide us in calculating the legacies of a great 
war. l"he pace and cost of demobili/aiion, the future strength 
of the army and its reserves, the new equipnieiu which the lessons 
of the war will force upon us — all these are uncertain. On the 
civil side our external trade is largely governed by shipping, 
-which may or niav not be available, and there is thus no estima- 
ting with any confidence for our customs revenue, our gains or loss 
by exchange, etc. Our internal trade will be affected by scarcity 
and may be seriously liit by a slump in prices : hence uncertainty 
about our railway earnings and other important heads of revenue. 
After the strain and artificial conditions of recent years it is not 
easy to speculate how far the rebound will go or what directions 
it will take, and the only thing that is certain is that we must 
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incur a large expenditure to recover the ground which has been 
lost ill a period of severe economy. There is, however, no cause 
to be pessimistic for 191Q-20, A depression may come in time, 
but we need not anticipate that will come so soon as next year, 
and there is much diffused prosperity in the country which even 
high prices and local scarcity cannot seriously impair. We have 
therefore felt justified on the revenue side in taking an optimistic 
view of our general prospects and we have allowed for a substantial 
improvement in receipts under the majority of the more important 
revenue beads. Before discussing these it will be convenient to 
examine first the needs of our spending departments and to arrive 
at the total revenue which will be necessary to provide for them. 

*^40. The Ariny. — For next year we trust to do without the 
special war provision of millions for expenditure on our own 

frontieis which appears in the cm rent year’s estimates ; and there 
is a reduction of nearly £ i million in our expected outlay on 
Military Works, in view ot the cessation of many of the special 
works, including accoinniOdation, which were called for by our 
greatly expanded army. But these and < iher economies have been 
outpaced by the imperative demands of military elliciency in the 
light nf the lessons lauglii bv the war ; and we have had to 
accept an extra charge of over £2 millions for the war bonus 
to l^rilisli troops. Another heavy liability which we have to 
face is the clearing of tlie war stores suspense account, which 
has been steadily gr(jvvn up in tlie last dew years. A large part 
of this will be taken oil our liands by t lie War Office ; but still 
a substantial quantity oi the suwes will have to be taken over 
by ll»e military authorities in India as a' nucleus for the mobiliza- 
tion stores which experience has shown to be absolutely necessary. 
As a beginning of this prc'cess we have decided to provide £\ 
million in next year’s budget. F'or all the many unforeseen 
contingencies ol a year of reconstruction, we have inserted a 
lump provision of only ^ 1^000. No one can assert that this 

is extravagant in view of the large new up-to-date equipment 
which will be forced upon every mode;;'!! army now-a-days,- its 
improved armament, its requirements of more rapid transport, 
and in particular its air fleet. With the most cordial and help- 
ful co-operation of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, how- 
ever, have decided to fix the net figure in the budget for our 
ordinary charges at XS-e millions as against ^3i| millions in 
the current year. To both of those figures have to be added 
the instalments of the war contribution which we offered last 
September, These amount to ^'127 millions in the current 
year and millions in the coming year ; further details 
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“ft. Without entering into weansomedetails, Imaymed- 
i i(^ fetv af ihe heads under which substantial savings are 
,exp62ted nekt year. The first of these \% Politicaly where we 
^stiftfate for a redticflion of ^2 millions as compared with the 
curreiit yeat. Thk is due mainly to the curtailment of our 
expenditure in South Persia and to the omission of special poli- 
tical expMiditurc which the cessation of hostilities has happily 
brought to an end: Another head Refunds, where we are 
budgeting for over million less than in 1918-19. The bulk 
of thi4 is due to the omission of a large provision made this year 
tor the refund of advances which salt traders in Northern India 
had t'aid in during the period of high speculation in that coiti- 
inOdity. We have also been able to reduce our customs draw- 
i)acks very materially. These were specially high in the current 
year, as owing to shipping difficulties large consignment intended 
tor Mesopotamia, have been sent in the first instance to India 
and reshipped to Mesopotamia, the customs duty upon them 
having had to be refunded on their re-export. Another head 
under which we expect a saving of million is Misceltaneous ; 
the reduction here is an echo of the war, being due to the ab- 
sence of the provision which had to be made this year for losses 
of stfires at sea on the voyage between England and India. 

“42, A few of the heads may now be mentioned under 
which we expect the chief increases of expenditure next year. 
Of these the most prominent is Famine Relief^ where the Im- 
oerial share of our extra liability will be about ;2^'45o, 000. It is 
expected that the total requirements under this head will be 
nearly 90 lakhs iii the United Provinces and 45 lakhs in Bombay, 
while^ Bihar and Orissa will require 16 lakhs and the Central 
Provinces over 14 lakhs. Against this, however, we have much 
lower figures for remission and suspension of revenue, and our 
betterment under that head is very substantial, close on £i 
inillion. Another expenditure head which is growing is Post and 
TeU^raphs, Here we have had to replenish stores which were 
depleted by military requirements, as well to contemplate 
substantial improvement in pay and in postal efficiency generally; 
Increases in pay and wages will run through most of out spending 
departments, and may indeed upset estimates which we have 
had to frame before the full effects of high prices have been made 
evident; ' 

“43i Apart from these, and the Railway figures which will 
be discussed below, there is no starting variation frOoi the posi- 
tion the current yeaf. Full details are as usual given in the 
Fimtote' SefcVetary’s Memorandum’ The aggregate result is 
9 
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that we find ourselves obliged to make provision for Imperial 
expenditure amounting to j^85, 357^300, Our task is to provide 
that amount from our current revenues ; and, as will be shown 
below, we are unable to do so without extra taxation, A few of 
the main heads of revenue may biicfly be examined. 

*‘44. Railways . — The gross receipts taken in the current 
yeai^s budget were, as I previously mentioned, Rs 70^ crores, 
against which we now expect to receive Rs. 76^ crores. All our 
experience shows a rapid and unfaltering growth of tr ffic, and 
as military requirements fall off, private demands for railway 
facilities will more than take their place. For next year, there- 
fore, we propose to go up to Rs. 80 crores, — a figure which is 
regarded in the Railway Department as diringly optimistic. 
There will be a corresponding rise in working expenses : but the 
heaviest deduction will be for special renewals after the forced 
neglect of the past few years. Apart from the large capital 
programme to which I shall shortly refer, we propose to earmark 
no less than millions or Rs. 9^ crores for renewals from 

current revenue. It is a large sum, out the railway authorities 
are confident of being able to spend it profitably and it is impo si- 
ble to deny either the need or the urgency for drastic renewals. 
We take our net railway revenue at about Rs 33^ crores against 
about Rs. 40 crores in the current year. 

Customs . — It may reasonably be assumed that tonnage will 
gradually get easier next year and that the return of peace will 
bring down prices. The latter movement will lend to reduce 
the proceeds of customs dues which are levied on an ad valorem 
basis ; but we count upon an inrush of commodities to replenish 
exhausted stocks, We are consequenlly budgeting for Rs, 20 
crores against about Rs. 19 crores expected in the current year. 
This assumes that we shall adhere to the special duty on petrol 
which is a veiy reasonable addition to our revenues even in peace 
time, I shall subsequently introduce a smill bill continuing oar 
present Motor Spirit Duties Act, which covers only the period of 
the war and six months thereafteT and which probably would 
otherwise lapse before the close of the coming year. Under the 
majority of the other tariff heads we have allowed for substantial 
increases, but we anticipate a considerable decrease in {a) the 
export duty on rice, owing to the large diversion of Burma rice 
for Indian requirements, and {Jb) the import duty on C( tton manu- 
factures, as a result of agricultural conditions and the present 
disparity between European and Indian prices. 

Mint and Exchange . — The gain cn exchange is taken at a little 
over £ I million. Though high, this figure is a serious drop from 
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what we expect in the current year — nearly ;^4j millions. There 
are three reasons for the decline. First, there will be a large 
falling off in our gross receipts from exchange in consequence of 
the ^great reduction in our anticipated recoveries from the War 
Office against expenditure undertaken on their behalf in India. 
Second, we are estimating for much smaller sales of Council Bills, 
wliile there will at the same time be a diminution of the gain on 
exchange which we shall realise from them. This is due, not to 
any expectation of departing frcn the present rate, but to an 
arrangement into which we entered with the Exchange Banks 
(iuiing OUT period of financial strain. I think it is an open secret 
that, in consideration of their insuring the finance of exports of 
national importance, the Secretary of State guaranteed the six 
British Exchange Banks that they would be allowed to bring back 
to India, at the rate at which the transactions took place, funds 
to the extent to which they were compelled to overbuy in that 
connection. Third, though we do not anticipate that our actual 
silver coinage will be as great as in the current year, we expect 
that the loss on coinage to be set off against the gain on exchange 
will be no less ; since a considerable portion of qur silver coined 
in the current year was paid for by rupee credits granted to the 
United States Government, the rate of which is so adjusted that 
no formal loss arises out of these transactions. 

We have also again allowed for high receipts under Mint, 
Miough here too there is some reduction owing to the fact that a 
somewhat smaller amount of new silver will come under coinage. 
The estimates as they stand include provision for seigniorage on 
the coinage of the balance of the American silver as well as for 
new purchases by the Secretary of State, also for a large amount 
of subsidiary coinage which we expect to undertake in view of 
the present extraordinary demand for small coin. 

Othet Heads , — We provide for increases, as the result of 
normal growth, under Stamps, Excise and Posts and Telegraphs 
after allowing in the case of excise revenue for the prevalence of 
famine conditions in several provinces. Under Posts and Tele- 
graphs, there will be a falling off in the volume of military traffic, 
but we shall realise a full year’s yield from the enhanced rates 
introduced in the current year. We anticipate some decline 
under Salt as we expect further large issues against uncleared in- 
dents in respect of which duty has already been paid. 

Income tax , — The figures here will be explained in a moment. 
They cover however one concession — the only fiscal concession 
possible in this budget — which we have felt ourselves constrained 
to make. On none has the present range of prices fallen more 
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heavily than the people on low salaries who are caught in the 
smallest mesh of our income-tax levy. There can be no question 
that the Rs. i,ooo minimum is now a serious hardship, and we 
have decided to raise the taxable limits of income to Rs, 2,000. 
We estimate that we shall thereby lose 75 lakhs or ^'500,000 ; 
we shall relieve no fewer than 237^000 petty assessees, out of the 
total number (381,000) of people who pay the tax now. Inciden- 
tally I may explain here that as income-tax revenue is shared 
between Imperial and Provincial, a portion of the loss would in 
the absence of any adjustment fall on provincial revenues. It will, 
however, of course be necessary for us to make good to the pro- 
vinces by assignments the amount so lost, just as we took assign- 
ments from them in respect of the additional receipts due to the 
enhancements of taxation effected in 1916 when these would 
otherwise under the ordinary classification have been credited to 
provinces. 

“45, Enough has been said to show that we are not free from 
difficulty with our revenue estimates, but that we have not 
allowed the uncertainly of the future to deter us from pitching 
our figures as high as prudence permits. The total result is that 
we get a revenue of ^‘80,192,100 all told, or a shortage of 
200 in comparison with our estimated expenditure. To fill this 
gap, and to give us a small surplus as a margin for the fluctuations 
of the year, we are asking the Council to impose a duty on Excess 
Profits earned in the current year. We estimate the gross yield of 
this duty at about millions* Against this, there will be a loss 
of super-tax (estimated at ^‘1 million), since super-tax and excess 
profits duty will not be both assessed on the same business, and 
also of income-tax (to the extent of about ^‘450,000) since a^ebate 
will be given for the purposes of this tax in respect of the amounts 
paid as excess profits duty. Allowing for these losses, we place 
our net estimated receipts from the excess profits duty at about 
^6 millions, and our estimated surplus will be ;^868.ioo. 

‘^46. Revenue and Expenditure — Provincial — The provincial 
revenues are taken in the Budget at close £y] millions, and the 
expenditure at a little over £1^^ millions. With the conclusion 
of the war we felt that we could not reasonably ask Local Govern- 
ments any longer to refrain from drawing to a moderate extent on 
the large accumulated balances which most of them have now at 
their credit. We therefore informed them that in our opinion 
additicnal expenditure may now be resonabiy incurred upon : — 
i^a) the extension of education in directions where it has 
been specially hampered by war economies ; 

{b) the development of industries ; 
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{c) the repair of actual damage which the financial stringency 
of the last three years has caused to public institu- 
tions and services, and 

(d) purposes which, though not immediately remunerative, 
will secure an improved and not greatly deferred 
return to the State or the country at large, such as 
capital outlay on the development of forests, agricul- 
tural experiments and the like. 

* It was also added that of course expenditure in connection with 
the relief of distress and the like in consequence of the present 
agricultural situation in several provinces, whether in the form of 
famine relief outlay or of advances, should be duly provided for 
and incurred in accordance with real requirements. The province 
have taken full advantage of this advice, and it will be observed 
that the estimates provide for a draft on provincial balances of 
over millions. This does not, however, represent the full 

extent of the proposed expansion of provincial expenditure as com- 
pared with that undertaken in the current year, as the provinces 
collectively are now budgetting for an increase of millions on 
their revised estimates of ;^*34.8 millions. 


The details of the Budget are set out in the following table- 



REVENUE. 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 

Land Revenue 

Opium 

Salt 

Stamps 

Excise 

Customs 

Income Tax ... 

Other Heads ... 

Total Princii'AL Heads 
Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Mint 

Receipts by Civil Departments 

Miscellaneons 

Rihvays : Net Receipts ... 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works 
Military Receipts 

Total Re\'enue ... 
DeeIcit ... 
Total ... 
EXPENDITURE. 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 
Interest 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Mint 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Depart- 
ments 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 
Famine Relief and Insurance 
Railways : Interest and Miscellaueous 
Charges 
Irrigation 

Other Public Works 
Military Service 

Total Expenditure, Imperial 
AND Provincial 

Provincial Surpluses, that is, 
portion of allotments to Pro- 
vincial Governments not 
spent by them in the year 
Provincial Deficits, that is, 
portion of Provincial Expen- 
diture defrayed from Pro- 
vincial Balances 

Total Exi’enditure charged to 
Revenue.* 


Revised 

Estimate, 

1918-1919. 


20 , 945*500 

3.229.000 
4,176,300 
5,856,500 

11.541.300 

12.603.200 
7 , 3 oo, 9 CO 
4094.60Q 

59.787.300 

4.020.800 
5,322,900 

1.716.800 

2.085.600 

5771.000 
25,347,400 

5.402.200 
33^,909 

1.71.^,600 

121,500,500 

4.350.600 
^25,^51,100 


9,854,695 I 11,676,600 
7,328,169 7,733,200 

3,567,730 4,116,500 

167,382 267,000 

20,855,368 24,474,800 

5,918,707 6,130,700 

1. 000.000 1,000,000 

14,227,385 14,154,000 

3,784,838 3,988,300 

5,048,294 5,596,800 

30,763,650 45,639,600 


Accounts, 

r 9 i 7 -i 9 i 8 . 


21,607,246 
3,078,903 
5 499,487 
5,727,522 
10,161,706 
11,036,588 
6,308,104 
3.885,177 

67,304,733 

2,170,108 

4,616,690 

517,401 

1,935,364 

4,868,356 

24.141,708 

5,063,879 

323,599 i 

1,720,50 9 I 
112,662,347 


112,662,347 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1919-T920 


22,653,100 

3.056.200 

3.914.300 

6,097,100 

12.133.300 

13.352.400 
13,521,500 

4,568 900 
79,296,800 

3.637.400 
5,716,800 

1.303.200 

1.957.500 

2.507.400 
21,372,90a 

5,498,600 

312,900 

1.287.300 
123*190,800 


123,190,800 

11.293.300 
7,763,500 

4,580,200 

284,500 

24 ,836,400 
6,115,700 

1.502.400 

14,468,900 

4.075.400 

6.761.400 

42.782.300 


102^516,650 124,777,500 123.964,000 


2, 256,6.^3 1,165,900 


197,568 


97. 300 1,652,800 


104,575,273 125,851.100 

8.087.074 

112,662,347 I 125,851,100 


122,322,700 

868,100 

123,190,800 


Surplus 

Total 


Discussion On Imperial Budget 

Hon. Sir Faznlbhoy Ourrimbhoy congratulated the Finance 
Minister and laid stress on the increased grant on railways which 
would facilitate the development of trade. He believed that the 
levy of Excess Profits Tax would seriously handicap trade. The 
commerical community had already borne a severe burden during 
^the War, and it was not fair that they would be asked to pay 
*more. He welcomed the proposal about increasing the minimum 
of incometax. He said that a free hand should be given to Pro- 
vincial Governments for the extension of education, and they 
should be free to draw on the provincial balance, 

Mr. Khaparde said that this annual budget debate was like 
the annual Xmas dinner when all depaitments were present, 
some invited, some uninvited, all wanting a slice from the 
revenue. Some got more than others, for instance, Railway 
people, being masters of the locomotion, got the largest slice of 
pudding, though they paid nothing out of the large amount of 
money made hereon account of large traffic. Railway kings sat 
in England, and did not pay the excess profits tax. The money 
was earned in India, and he did not see why they should not pay 
u share to the Indian Exchequer, He did not grudge soldiers 
getting 33 percent, because they had fought the War and won it, 
and after all that was a great thing. There was one item in it, 
however, of eight lakhs provided for baibers(?) and he thought 
that to be very excessive. He was of opinion that the railway 
grant should be cut by half and distributed between sanitation 
hud education. 

Mr. B. D. Shuku said a beginning had been made in the 
direction of what the Finance Member had said ‘‘strict economy,’^ 
but the country had been disappointed in that nearly 33 per cent 
of the total revenue would be consumed by the Military Depart- 
ment, and a heavy capital outlay amounting to 7.7 millions 
had been budgetted for railways, while the beneficent department, 
"such as education, sanitation, agriculture and industries had been 
allowed to starve. It was in the fitness of things that the Govern- 
ment sliould divert their attention from the problems of the War 
to no less complicable and urgent problem of peace and recons- 
truction. India had already missed a great opportunity for the 
develo. ment of indigenous industries. The failure of a single mon- 
soon was sufficient to create famine and acute distress, and the 
ptople had hardly any slaying power to face it, and it was a pity 
to find no effort had deen made by the Government to improve 
the moral and material condition of the people. Famine, scarcity, 
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plague and pestilence had became permanent factors in rural life 
in India. He suggested that the railway allotment be reduced 
to ten million pounds, and suitable grants made for irriga- 
tion which would greatly add to the resources of the people 
and large grants should also be made for sanitation and educa- 
tion, He concluded by urging (u) fiscal autonomy f<^r India, id) 
a sum of fifteen crores Out of fifty crores of Gold Standard Re- 
serve held in England should be witfidrawn for industrial pur- 
poses {c) large exports of foodstuffs should be stopped, and \(^y 
the establishment of a High Court and a University at Nagpur. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji said that it was a people’s bud- 
get. He congratulated the Finance Member for the raising 
taxable income from looo, to Rs 2000, and appealed for a reduc- 
tion in the military expenditure at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity. Mr. Banerji asked for further information about the extra 
charge of two millions as bonus for British Officers. 

He then deprecated the vast sums put down for Military and 
Railways and criticised at length the Government atiiiude to 
wards the sanitary p’oblem, and recommended the transfer of two 
millions from railways to sanitation. He said, for the highest ends 
of National progress and for the advei t o( a new eia about which 
they were all anxious, education was the one indispensable con- 
dition. He earnestly pleaded for the Itansftr of ano her 3 
million pounds fiom railw^ays to education. Mi. Banerji trusted 
his appeal would not go in vain, 

Rai Sitanath Roy called the budget one of surprises and 
disappointments in which the disappointments oversliadowed the 
surprises. High hopes had been entertained that after the War, 
large sums would be available fi r the spread of educatif n, improve- 
ment of sanitation and t he establishment of industries. I was 
disappointing that the Government had not signalised the vic- 
torious termination of the War with the inauguration of a more 
liberal policy in these matter?. 

Mr. Chanda was glad of the relief in the income tax but what 
painfully oppressed him was the colossal growth of expenditure, 
military and civil which, from an economic point of view, must 
be regarded as wasteful. The claims of sanitation, medicni help 
and education had been almost absolutely ignored- He criticised 
the sanitation policy of the Government, and said they should not 
grudjge the money required, and expressed disappc/int mem at 
there being no mention of provision for industrial development 
made in the budget. No doubt the Report of the Industry Com- 
mission was receiving consider.uion. The war had come and was as 
good as gone, but India was still standing by and her maikets weie 
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being captured by other people owing to their unpreparedness. 
They could cut a substantial sum from railway and military ex- 
penditure, and provide for industries, sanitation and primary 
education, Mr chanda pointed out that there was no reference to 
the acute distress prevailing in most harts of the country, and said 
the^^ would be grateful, if some of the ambitious provisions in the 
budget were cut down and the money diverted for alleviating the 
disTess. Dealing with the increase in the military expenditure, 
he said they could not go on increasing it indefinitely without en- 
dangering the stability of the financial position of the country. He 
questioned the urgency of the work in connection with new Delhi, 
and urged that the grant be ctii down. In conclusion, he sub- 
mitted that, in view of the fiightful increase in the expenditure, 
their whole financial pcsiiion would liave to be looked into and 
systematically overhauled. This could only be done by an in- 
dependent commission, and he urged that the matter should le- 
ceive consideration. He abo emphasised the desirability of letting 
the nonofficial members to have opportunities to know the real 
financial position, and, if necessary, 10 form small committees. 

Mr, W. A Ironside said that the whole tone of their criticism 
had simply been ^‘cnt down the efficiency of one depaitment 
irrespective of the results to the community at large in order tlial 
some other departments may benefit Now he looked upon the 
railway programme as vital necessity, and he observed that it 
mill t be mai tained at any cost. Some members had urged for 
expenditure for other vtry necessary projects such as education, 
medical relief and (he like. He gave them his assurance, and 
assurance of the commercial community, that there was nothing 
which they felt affected the future of the country 10 such an ex- 
tent, but they could do that efficiently l)y finding money in other 
•direciions, 'fh# proposal they had heard to day proved that the 
financial future of the country was going to f>e one of stringency 
in all dirictirns. They had heard appeals for the increase of ex- 
penditure in one form or another, but apparently, except with the 
reductien of the vital chord of the ecom mic future of the country. 
They had not heard one concrete suggestion about finding the 
wherewithal to meet this position. It seemed the members had 
verv little idea of the necessities of railways in India. 

Mr. Patel said that, in his opinion, there were three 
pressing problems at present, poverty of the people, illiteracy and 
iugh mortality. Very little had been done to combat these evils. 
He asked the Finance Member to enlighten him if the contribu- 
tion of 45 millions towards War they had voted last session had 
4 )een sanctioned by Parliament. They could not be too sure 
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of that, in view of the numerous protests, that had gone forth 
against the contribution. He also wanted to know whether pro- 
vision had been made in the present budget for increase of emolu- 
ments of medical and police services recently sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. There was no mention of this in the fiuancial 
statement, He would like to know in this connection whether 
the Council would be given an opportunity to express its opinioi> 
on the subject. 

Mr. Sarma thanked the Finance Member for reliefin income 
tax and for the inauguration of a policy of active railway expendi- 
ture, but he emphasised that the railway exuansion should always 
be accompanied by irrigational activity. The main feature of the 
budget was that it was an orthodox service and army-railway 
budget. Dealing with military expenditure, Mr, Sarma hoped it 
would soon come down to a normal level. If the League of 
Nations Scheme was worth the paper on which it was written, he 
hoped to see considerable reduciioii in military expenditure. The 
speaker questioned the correctness of the theory that Indian 
commerce was protected by the Navy. India exported raw 
produc-^, and someboby else sent in the manufactured goods, and 
ships were non-Indian and so it could not be said that the Indian 
commerce was protected by the Navy 

Mr, Ayyangar first drew attention to the Excels Profits Tax 
and Complained that Govt, was following Russian ways in alienat- 
ing the wealthier classes and sending them into the arms of socia- 
lism. He strongly criticised the Govt, on its huge expenditure 
on Railways which is cruelly draining the resources of the 
country for the behoof European ex^ loiters. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha said that he was one of those who would 
bless the budget twice It was only ignorant critics who cursed it. 
He did not blame them, for they were not ^ well infoimed. He 
cordially associated himself with most of what had fallen from 
his esteemed and worthy old fiiend, Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, 
His criticisms were indeed very sound. During the debate, they 
found the railways and militaiy expenditure had been criticised 
mo^t. He did admit that at the pre.seiit moment military 
expenditure had gone very high hut they had to take into con- 
sideration the extraordinary limes they were passing through. 
He would congratulate himself, if the Finance Minister were 
able to reduce the military expenditure by many millions next 
year. He asked those gentlemen who had cfiticised the expendi- 
ture to consider vvirat might happen if the enemy were at the 
gates of Peshawar or Kashmere. Many moie millions would 
then be required. Where w^ere they to come fiom ? Their first 
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duly was security from external aggression, and the preservation 
of internal law and order. And so long as they w6re incurring 
reasonable expenditure on this, he for one would not oppose 
it, 

Turning to the head of railways, Sir Dinshavv said that this 
was another subject to whicli he had paid great attention for 
the last fifty years, and had written a series of articles which he 
had issued in pamphlet form in 1909 At that time he had 
said that railways were being built at breathless pace, and he 
was one of those who clamoured that more attention should be 
bestowed on iriigation. He was glad to say that, since then^ 
almost all great works of irrigation had been completed, and 
other large woiks were projeced. These could not make great 
progress, as he understood there was dearth of water works^ 
engineers. Apart from that, he must admit that they were 
getting on very smoothly. Ct ming back to the railways, he 
observed that, though he had been one of the greatest opponents, 
at the present mrment he was convinced that the expenditure 
that was going to be incurred was absolutely necessary, consider- 
ing the enormous depreciation rf railway stock. He asked 
them to consider the enormous transplantation of railway 
materid to Mesopotamia. He thought that, by doing that, 
India hzd helped a great deal in bringing Victory\ In this- 
connecii(n he also pointed out that it was their good fortune 
that they had the Tata Iron Works which supplied rails to them 
in a way. The great Talas were really helping the Government 
and the people. Then he asked them to consider the high 
pi ices of materials, and he was of opinion that the prices would 
not go down for at least three years to come. He believed ihat^ 
if the railway board would put all estimates of how expenditure 
was made up, every member would be satisfied that the amount 
was actually required. They must remember that they must 
put railways in such a position that they could carry food in 
a cheaper Tvay. It was for cheapening food that this expenditure 
was required, 

NON OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS ON THE BUDGET 

Ist. Resolution : — Hon’ble Mr. B, N. Sarma moved : — 

‘^‘This council recommends to the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil that the Budget allotment providing for the flotation of a loan 
of 10 Millions be reduced by ^ 4 milIions’\ 

There was only a short debate, only Hon. Pundit Malaviya 
supporting it. It was put and rejected. 
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2nd. Resolution. — Hon, Mr. B. N. Sarma : — 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-Geneial in 
Council that the Budget allotment “24-B~-Sanitalion, etc*' be 
increased by R«. 50 lakhs towards the equipment and improve- 
ment of the Health depaitnient, and hv Rs. 50 lakhs for the 
improvement of water-supply in rural areas’^ 

The mover pressed the urgency of the matter and implored 
the Government to take this resolution sympathetically and vote 
the money. The first man to oppose it was Mr. Ironside who 
tried to throw dirt on Mr. Sarma and , 4 he province (Madras) 
from which he came, and sneeringly quoted statements to show 
the “utter incapacity of the educated class to grasp the value of 
sanitation’'. “When one deals with finance,” he declared, “the 
immediate necessity is to see what expenditure gives the quickest 
return,” and asserted that Railways have first to be provided for 
(Mr. Ironside was the head of the Burn Company'. Mr. Iron- 
side was at once taken to task for his insulting and utterly 
groundless attack on the “educated class” by the Hon. Mr. 
Baneiji, Sir Dinshvva Wacha and others and he was made to 
withdraw his unparliamentary remarks. The resolution was 
strongly supported by most of the Indian members as also by 
Mr. Malcolm Hogg, The finance Member (Sir James Meston) 

. accepted the principle of the resolution but opposed it on 
technical grrunds : first, that when proposals are put foiward for 
extra giaii's, we should clearly specify where the money islo 
come from, and this the mover has not done ; secondly, that it is 
primarily a matter for the provincial Governments ; thirdly that 
it is reviving the old, the discredited, the dead system of doles. 
He, however, promised to look into such matters as sanitation, 
education etc and on this the Resolution was withdrawn. 

3rd. Eesolution.—Mr. Sarma moved. — 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that the expenditure under Education be increased by Rs, 150 
lakhs for the extension and improvement of primary education”. 

The mover said that the provincijgl governments have passed 
Local Acts for the extension of primary education but these 
remain merely as paper Acts for want of funds. And the India 
Government should only give back a part of what is due to the 
provinces. During the last five years the revenues of the country 
have increased by 60 Crores but education has received only 4 
more, “Am I to be told,” he exclaimed “the Army wants this, the 
Railways want that, a third administration want money, therefore 
we cannot provide fur the prime necessities of education ?” The 
finance Member opposed on the same grounds as before and put 
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forward the hackneyed argument that the trained teacher, the 
pivot of the whole scheme, can not just be found, so what is the 
use of the 150, lakhs? The motion on being put to vote was 
defeated by 32 to 18, all the non-official Indian members 
voting for it. 

4th. Resolation, — Hon, Mr. Kamini K, Chanda moved : — 
*‘This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
* that the grant to the Assam Government be increased by a non- 
recurring grant of Rs. ii lakhs and a recurring grant of Re. i 
lakh for the Muiarichand College of Sylhei”. 

The finance Member opposed it on the ground that the 
matter was one for the local Government to decide. The Resolu- 
tion was withdrawn. 

6th. Resolution: — Mr, Sarma moved that.— 

“The allotment 26B — Scientific and Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments be increased by Rs. 50 lakhs for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Commission”. 

There was a strong non-official support but Sir T. Holland 
on behalf of Government said that he thought it unwise at the 
moment to make the grant and that local Governments must 
be consulted before large sums could be spent in the direction 
indicated. He gave several instances showing that the Govern- 
ment was not altogether idle in the matter. The motion was 
therefore put and negatived. 

FlNAirCIAI. STATSMENT— 3rd. STAGE. 

Sir Claude Hill. — opened the third stage on the Budget 
discussion on heads ‘‘Revenue” and public works”. 

He said that although the failure of the monsoon had been 
widespread, the number of relief work was undoubtedly small when 
compared with 1900. Agricultural schools were being started 
in several provinces, but development in agriculture was being 
severely handicapped bv the shortage of research officers. He 
hoped that an inquiry committee would ha appointed during 
the ensuing year. In Forestry, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab had made great strides in the production of of revenue ; 
the Forestry Board at Dehra Dun would shortly consider 
methods for improving lac industry which is worth £i\ millions. 
With regard to irrigation, the system had produced 345 lakhs 
of rupees that year and he hoped for an increase of 16 lakhs 
in the forthcoming year. Messrs. Barlow and Meats had been 
appointed to examine and make a preliminary survey of the 
potentialities of India in utilising water-power for the develop- 
ment of industries and the preliminary report was expected in 
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the following Jane, He concluded with a reference to the 
necessity for restricting exports from India. 

Cth. Itesolution. Rai Bwdiadur B-D. Shukul then moved that 
**this Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that the provision for expenditure in agriculture be increased by 
Rs. SO lakhs to provide for the extension and improvement of 
agricultural education”. After discussion the resolution was by 
the leave of the Council withdrawn. 

On March lo, Sir C, Sankaran Nair pointed out that under 
the revised Budget estimate for the current year the expenditure 
on education was neaily 731 lakhs. He gave the figures by 
which the education grams had been increased during the past 
two years and said that in five of the major provinces measures 
permitting adoption of compulsory education had eili)er been 
passed or were on their way to being passed. The Government 
of Bombay had guaranteed one half of the cost of providing 
compulsory primary education incurred by the Municipality for 
this purpose in any given year, and in eeriain cases even a larger 
amount might be given. He also gave various figures regarding 
sanitary improvements and hoped that much would be done in 
ihe matter of sanitary reseaich work during the next year. 

7th. Resolution. Rao Bahadur B.N. Sarma moved tliatthe 
Railway Budget programme be reduced by ^500,000 ste»ling. 
The gist of his complaint against the proposed expenditure was that 
the money was not to be spent on increasing the total mileage of 
railways but was solel}^ and wholly to be used to develop opened 
lines, to add to the existing rolling stock and to make other improve 
ments. He tried to show that for such additional expenditure 
there was no justification Mr. M, N, Hogg in opposing the reso- 
lution detailed the tremendous difficulties under which the railways 
had worked and how necessary the proposed grant was. The pro- 
posed sum, far from being excessive, was really inadequate and expen- 
diture would have to be maintained on the present programme level 
lor several years to come. Amongst othrers who opposed the resolu- 
tion was Sir Thomas Holland who pointed out that the increase of 
wagon capacity would only be about 6 to 7 per cent : on the other 
hand the ton-mileage, that is the aniount of goods carried per 
mile, had increased from 15 thousand millions in 1915 to 21 
thousaiid millions in 1918: that is an increase of 40 per cent. 
The motion was put and negatived. 

8l1i. ReBOlution. Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda then moved 
the following resolution. “That this Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that the surplus of the budget estimate 
for 1919-1920 be reduced byRs, 10,000 in order to provide for the 
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appcinlment of a Cpmmittee to inquire into the administration of 
Delhi Province,’* 

He declared that in Delhi an entirely bureaucratic Government 
had sprung up in a short time in proximity to the Imperial 
Government and that the Province of Delia did not enjoy the 
benefits which people in other Provinces enjoyed. The Province 
^ was denied direct representation in the Imperial Legislative 
\Council. The speaker complained that official high- 
handedness interfered with personal liber ty, right of public speech 
and public action. The Home Member opposed, rediculed the 
idea and submitted that no case has been made out for an 
elaborate inquiry into matters of the kind touched upon by 
Mr. Chanda, The resolution was, by leave of the Council, 
withdrawn. 

®th. Resolution Rao Bahadur B,N. Sarma next moved that : — 

“This Council recommends to the Governor Genet al-in-Council 
that the expenditure under Miscellaneous 32 be increased by (a) 
Rs. io,ojo to meet the cost of a Comrnitlee to recommend the 
measures needed for organising and developing the banking 
system of the country; an 1 (b) by Rs. 30,000 towards the cost of a 
committee to inquire into and report upon the civil expenditure 
of the country during the last five years and recommend measures 
lor the retrenchment of the annual expenditure.” 

In moving this Resolution Mr. Sauna stated his belief 
that there was enough capital in this country if only people 
would use it to run their industries without much extraneous 
help. If there was to be any industrial advance, however, the 
habi's of the people would have to change considerably. 
He qu ted statiuics to show that from ;^^2oo millions to 
£ 300 millions worth tf gold had been imported into this country 
and about Rs. 400 crores worth of silver for coinage etc., whereas 
in England there was not so much gold or silver as in India, 
although the flulid resources there were incomparably superior* 
Mr. Howard said Government fully recognised the importance of 
banking development. So far as industrial banking was concerned, 
it was certain that there must be an inquiry. With regard to 
Mr. Sarma’s second suggestion, he thought the time inopportune, 
especially considering that the country was on the eve of great 
reforms. The resolution was put to the Council in two parts, 
both parts being lost. It was then put as a whole resolution to 
the Council and was rejected it by 31 official votes 
to 9. 
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Tlie Council again met on the I2ih March, The Com. in* 
Chief introduced the I. D. F. amendment Bill to extend the 
period of operation of the I, D. F. Act of 1917 for six months 
more. Then the Indian Paper Currency Amendment Bill was 
passed, as also the Motor Spirit Duties bill which retained the 
lax on petrol of annas Six per gallon. The Income tax Amend- 
ment Bill to relieve taxation on Income less than Rs. 2000 p.a, 
was passed 

Then came that most unpopular bill for consideration — the 
infamous Rowlatt Bill. The Council sat from 11*14 
12th till 7. p.m, from ii a.m. to long after midnight on the 13th I 
and again for the whole day till 7 p.m on the i4lh and the i8ih 
when the Bill w’as passed by sheer official vote, the whole body of 
nor.-cfficials w'iih the vast country behind them hotly opprsing^ 
condemning, praying against, this most insulting piece of arbitrary 
and high-handed legisla ion (For this terrible outrage on India 
see “Punjab Unrest — Before and Aftei” — where the Act and the 
full Council Debate are given). 

After t Ids despotic legislation the Council met again on the 
19th Maicii when the leumnaiion of the p 7 ese?it War Bill 
passed. 7 'he I. D F. Amendment Bill was then passed after 
meeting some opposition from the non-official European members, 
Mr. Palcr:> Negotiable Instruments Amendment Bill was then 
passed, Tlien came the Excess Profits Duty Bill It was hotly 
opposed by the European mei chants, w’ho had made tnormons 
unconscionable profit during the war, ai\d also by the represent- 
atives ol trade. Govt, was firm and said that they wanted la 
raise £ 6 millions from this source and after a hot contest the Bill 
was passed. The next measure was tlie Punjab Courts supple- 
menting Pdll which was passed wdlh out discussion and the 
Council adjourned to the 21st. 

On the 21st March, the closing day of the Delhi Sessions, 
Sir J. Meston presented the Budget in its final form, and said 
that the estimated surplus was £ 669,000 against ^868000. 
Provision w’as made for Famine Relief iifthe C. P., and also for a 
new^ public health fund. The Viceroy then closed the sessions 
with a short speech. 
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The September Session. 

The Viceroy opened this session on Sep. 3rd at Simla with a 
preliminary speech reviewing generally the events of tlie foregoing 
months. He first referred to the Punjab disturbances of last April 
and said : — 

‘‘Last sessions certain Hon members gave me warning of a 
minatory character that if the (Rowlatt) Bills passed into law, there 

would be agitation No Govb could deviate from a policy which 

it regarded as essential on account of threat of agitation. However, 
there are those who thought that it was necessary to make good 
this threat, and as a consequence deplorable events occurred.” 

It was difficult to understand what was intended to be conveyed 
by this piece of Viceregal wisdom. It showed, if anything, the utter 
unfitness of Lord Chelmsford to understand the Indian people and 
at the same time his profound ignorance of political history. When 
a governor can not prevent ‘deplorable events,’ it lies upon him 
and not on agitators to show why he can not maintain peace, for 
after all, Governments and Governors are intended to keep social 
order and not machine-gun it. 

His Excellency then announced that a Punjab Disorders Enquiry 
Committee (popularly known as the Hunter Committee) have 
been appointed with Lord Hunter as chairman to enquire into 
the late Punjab disturbances, and in the same breath said that an 
Act of Indemnity legalising the (illegal) acts of officers of the Punjab 
was soon to be passed. He then referred to the Afghan War (.see 
p. 65) and said that though a treaty of peace had been signed there 
still remains a treaty of friendshi-p to be concluded. He then made a 
heroic attempt to defend the medical arrangements during the Afghan 
Campaign entailing serious hardship and loss of life on the troops 
about which he had been strongly taken to task in England. 
Turning next to the Reforms he denied the popular belief that 
Govt, was trying to “whittle it down” and affirmed that he would 
loyally carry out whatever may be the decision of Parliament. He 
next referred to the failure of the Monsoon of 1918 and of the 
good rains of the year under review and expressed genuine 
sympathy with the European Commercial Coihmunity for fluctua- 
tions in Exchange which were greatly hampering European trade. 
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He then announced that two Govt, nominees were being sent to 
the International Labour Conference at Washington to represent 
Indian Labour there, as if labour in India could not elect its own 
representatives ! Referring to the inequitous South African Anti- 
Indian Legislation he said that it was unjust but pleaded for 
calmness and moderation and announced that Sir Benjamin 
Robertson was being deputed by Govt, to South Africa to urge 
Indian interest. Another very alarming announcement that he 
made was that a Fizian deputation under a Christian Bishop was 
soon coming over tc India to open negotiations for resumption of 
Indian Cooly emigration, and the Viceroy hoped it would be given a 
patient hearing, as if Labour to open up Industries here in India 
was in surfeit ! After making big promises about industrial 
development in the country and alluding to the Sadler Committee 
Report on the Calcutta University and the forthcoming Dacca 
Uni\ersity Bill, His Excellency then advised to his betters : “do 
not wrangle for what has been done in the past, that will fan up 
racial animosities'" — a very unwise thing to do — but “let us reach 
foi ward to those things which are before us” — a piece of wisdom 
much more than once heard in the world^ specially from the world of 
junckerdom ! 

After the speech sometime was given to interpellations and 
theji Mr. Shah introduced the Sea Customs Amendment Bil. The 
following Bills were also introduced : —Provident Fund Amend- 
ment Bill ; Census Bill, Calcutta High Court Jurisdictional Limit 
Bill, Naturalisation Amendment Bill and the Land Acquisition 
Amendment Bill — Sir W. Vincent then introduced the Charitable 
and Religious Trusts Bill intended to check misapplication of Trust 
funds by obtaining information and audit of accounts through Civil 
Courts. 

On the loth Sep. the Council reassembling. Mr. B. N. Sarma 
moved a rBSOlution congratulating His Majesty’s naval, military 
and air forces on the victorious conclusion of peace, and it was 
accepted. Tlien came Pundit lHalaviya’s Resolution on 
Punjab Disorders 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that he should request His Majesty's Government to 
appoint without further delay a commission consisting of 
gentlemen not connected with the Indian administration to inquire 
into [a) the causes of the recont disturbances in the Punjab 
and {h) the propiiety of the measures taken in dealing with them, 
and to vest such powers with legal authority to annul or modify 
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sentences passed by the Martial Law Commission or by Magistrates 
specially empowered to deal summarily with cases alleged to have 
been connected with such disturbances/’ Pundit Malaviya said 
that had certain officials managed affairs better, these disturbances 
would never have taken place. Indian members, he said, had 
strongly objected to the constitution of the Commission announced 
by the Viceroy, aad strongly urged a larger numbei of Indians 
being appointed on the Committee on the ground that Indians 
were more concerned in the matter than Europeans. The Indian 
community would have far more confidence if a third Indian were 
appointed. He strongly urged that the Commission should have 
powers to annul or modify the sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Commission. 

Discussion on this resolution was suspended and during the 
suspension, the Indian Coinagf6 Amendment Bill, the Canton- 
ments Bill, the Cinematograph Amendment Bill, the Indian 
Companies Restriction Repealing Bill, and the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Law Amendment Bill were passed. 

The member for Commerce and Industry introduced the 
Indian Tariff ( Amendment ) Bill the effect of which was to 
impose an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins and a 
rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins exported to other ports 
of the Empire. Its oaject was to ensure that Indian hides and 
skins shall be converted into fully tanned leather for ai tides of 
leather as far as possible in India. The present position in India 
was that there were some hundreds of tanneries for the tanning 
of hides, a large number of which had come into existence in order 
to satisfy military requirements during the war but which might 
dwindle and disappear with the termination of military requirements, 
if some other support were not given. Mr, Crum and Mr. Nigel 
Paton, Sir Dinshah wacha and Mr. Sarma supported the Bill. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya said that he did not see the justification 
for the rebate of 10 per cent, to other parts of the Empire, He 
advocated that Government should start tanneries and schools 
and the importation of expert tanners from any country whence 
it could be obtained. 

The Home Member introduced a Bill further to Amend the 
Indian Arms Act of 1878, One of the changes contemplated 
in the Bill was a curtailment of the number of unlicensed persons ; 
it was probable that a number of persons in lawful possession 
of arms and ammunitions would be in unlawful possession when 
the curtailment took place. The present Bill, for the safe custody 
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of such arms and ammunions, would give their possessors an 
opportunity to dispose of their property. 

Mr. Shaft introduced the Dacca University Bill. He went 
fully into the objects and reasons of the university and outlined 
the provisions made. The march of education in East Bengal had 
been extraordinarily rapid since 1904. Now that the war was over 
domestic problems could no longer be neglected. He believed 
that th? new university would be heartily welcomed and that it 
would relieve the burden falling on the Calcutta University. 

The debate on Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's Punjab Enquiry 
resolution was continued. Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda strongly 
urged another Indian member to the Committee selected in such 
a manner as to give satisfaction to the Indian community. Raja 
Sir Rainpal Singh questioned the necessity of declaring the Punjab 
in open rebellion and pressed for the appointment of a greater 
number of Indians on the Committee. The Homs Member in- 
solently replied to the debate, mercilessly humiliating the Indian 
Members, and said ftnally that he deplored the tendency to minimise 
the dreadful happenings in the Punjab. Govt, secured the defeat of 
the motion in the usual way. 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda next moved “That this council re> 
commends to the Governor-General in Council the appointment of 
a mixed committee of officials and non-officials to investigate the 
causes and nature of the recent outbreak of disorder in Delhi and 
the circumstances of opening fire on the crowds there.” The 
resolution had naturally to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Chanda then moved that “this council recommends to 
the Governor-General in Council the appointment pf a mixed 
committee of official and non-official members to investigate into 
the causes of firing on the crowds in Calcutta in April last.” This 
too was withdrawn. 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda then moved : “that this Council 
recommends to the Governor-Generahin Council that Simla should 
qpase to be the summer headquarters of the Punjab Government.” 
He quoted the Government of India to show that it is undesirable 
for the supreme Government to be at the headquarters of the 
Provincial Government. Further the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab was the only Provincial Governor having a seat on the 
Imperial Council which gave him opportunities not enjoyed by 
other rulers. The Home Member opposed, saying that to make 
Simla an Imperial enclave would be very expensive. The co$t 
of the move might be at least 50 lakhs, which would not include 
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railway communications, which might bring the cost up to 1*4 lakhs. 
The motion was put and lost. 

Mr. Chanda then moved : “This Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that immediate steps be taken for the 
reduction of the unprecedented high prices of necessary articles 
of food and of cloth w^hich obtained in several provinces either by 
frjrther controlling all exports or facilitating imports or both and by 
such other means as may be considered proper.’’ He urged that 
the situation was dangerous and its acuteness was being felt by both 
Europeans and Indians. He mentioned a suggesstion that Burma 
rice should be freely imported and Government control removed 
He said that it was generally understood that stocks were being 
held up by merchants in Calcutta. Mr. Mant on behalf of Govt, 
said, owing to the war there was a world shortage of produce 
and this was bound to react on India. Widespread failure of 
the monsoon in the previous year and the restricted cultivation of 
rice and other crops had grave effects on the food position. He 
quoted figures showing how heavily the exports of grain and rice had 
been curtailed in the present year. There was really a general 
shortage of rice throughout the East. Government had refused to 
export rice to Japan and Java but had done their best for Indians 
across the seas. Government were also indebted to the Wheat 
Commission for their assistance in getting wheat from Australia at 
a resonable rate. He finished by declaring that the crisis had passed 
as the last monsoon had been good and a plentiful Ma/T/* harvest w as 
now^ assured all over India. Mr. Sarraa said the question was how 
did the Government propose to relieve the position in the near 
future } The inflation of prices was bound to continue owing to the 
currency position and he argued that wages in India had not 
increased in the same^ proportion as prices. About 50 milions of 
people in India could now only afford one meal a day. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya also contended that there was pressing 
need for action. He believed that the present scarcity was largely 
due to facilities which had been afforded for exports to other 
countries. The food produce in India was not enough for the people 
in this country, nor have the poor in India enough money to buy 
enough food and he quoted Lord Sinha saying in London that 
millions in India were on the border of starvation. The resolution 
was slightly amended and was put to the meeting and accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Sitanath Rai next moved that a university be 
established in NagpUr and the resolution was accepted. Mr. Crum 
next recommended that the Calcutta Mint be removed from its 
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present site. The removal of the Mint would effect a much needed 
improvement from a trade and health point of view. Government 
accepted the resolution with a proviso that it would not bind itself 
to immediate action and the question must be fully gone into de 

novo. 

On 17th September the Viceroy invited attention to two 
tablets, one in bronze and the other in marble, which ha4 
been prepared for the purpose of recording in villages the number 
of recruits furnished for the war. The Sea Customs Amendment 
Bill, the Provident Fund Amendment Bill, the Calcutta Higfh 
Court Jurisdictional Limit Bill, the Indian Naturalisation 
Amendment Bill and the Repealingf and Amending Bill were 
all passed. 

The Indian Tariff Amendment Bill was then taken up. 
Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma moved that the duty be raised from 15 
per cent to 20 per cent. Mr. Crum opposed saying that practically 
all hide exporters were of opinion that the proposed duty should be 
reduced. The figure proposed by Government was the fairest that 
could be taken. The motion was negatived. Mr. Sarma then moved 
that in column 4 in clause 3 the proviso be omitted, which was 
tantamount to deleting the clause giving rebate between the various 
parts of the Empire. Mr. Sarma’s amendment was put to the vote 
and lost. Mr. Sarma then moved several other amendments to 
secure Indian interests but govt, secured their reject! >11. His last 
amendment : “Provided, further, that no rebate shall be granted 
to any Dominion, State or Territory which discriminated against the 
Indian tariff policy’' was also opposed by Govt, and so lost !! 

The Home Member next introduced the Workmen's Bpcach 
of Contract Amendment Bill. 

On September 18 the Member for Commerce and Industry 
introduced a Bill to extend the duration of the Import and 
Export of Goods 1916 by two years and six months, as it was 
necessary to retain the powers of control in the interests of 
India and the Empire for some time to come. 

The Viceroy then rose and said that the Indemnity Bill was 
now before the Council. (For the Bill and Council Debate, see 
“Punjab Unrest — Before and After,” which gives every thing about 
this matter). 

On September 23 Rao Bahadur B. N, Sarma moved “This 
Council recommends to the Governor -General , in Council that a 
State Bank on the lines suggested by Professor Keynes in his 
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annexure to the Report on the Indian Currency be established in 
India at a very early date/' Mr. Sarma said that his justification 
for it was the example of almost every European State. They in 
India had considered the desirability of establishing a central bank 
on the lines indicated by the Government of India in 1901. He 
believed that it was advisable to relieve Government of its present 
heavy responsibilities and to secure the advantages arising from a 
cdhtralised control of the ‘banking system. It had been suggested 
that the Presidency Banks should be amalgamated under one 
control, but such large sums as were involved could not be entrusted 
to amalgamated banks. The State control of banks should be very 
stringent and such control would be to the advantage of the 
people of India. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pointed out that 
Indian Banking was in a very backward condition and that the 
enormous industrial and commercial interests which had grown 
up in India required sound banking facilities. Other Indian members 
strongly supported. . The Finance Member said that Govern- 
ment supported many of the remarks. He was not, however, 
altogether in favour of the immediate establishment of a State Bank. 
The Presidency Banks had carried on when the Government had 
their hands full and after the armistice the amalgamation of the Banks 
was suggested and the opening of a number of branches had been 
promised. At present the main object was to push forward the work 
in hand as under present arrangements and, when the latter had some- 
what developed, the establishment of an Imperial Bank in India 
could be given consideration to. Mr. Sarma’s resolution was put and 
negatived. 

Mr. Crum then moved a resolution : "'That the Council should 
recommend the electrification of the suburban railways with- 
in 25 miles of Calcutta and improvement generally of the local 
passenger transport and travelling facilities.'’ By the electrification of 
suburban railways much quicker train service would be possible, 
and great numbers of clerks and others who were compelled to live 
outside Calcutta owing to lack of accommodation in the city 
itself would be helped. Owing to the bad train service, very many 
people had to catch a train before eight o’clock in the morning in 
order to get to their offices in time. The Member for Commerce 
and Industry declared that he hoped to discuss the matter further 
with the officials concerned when he visited Calcutta in the cold 
weather, and the resolution was accordingly adopted. 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha then moved “That this Council recom- 
mends to the Governor-General in Council that he may be pleased to 
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make a representation to the Secretary of State for India ( or, if not,, 
to His Majesty's Government) that an Indian Member chosen from the 
non- official Indian members of the Council be appointed to the IndiS^ 
Army Commission recently constituted/' He said that, as thete 
had been an impression in India for many years that the expenses bf 
the Indian army had been much greater than the finances of India, 
it was necessary that a public man be appointed to the Committee 
to give his advice to the military members. General Bingley te- 
nounced that Government had anticipated the Resolution and had 
appointed Major Sir Umar Hayat Khan to the Commission. He 
also mentioned that the other members of the Committee would 
be President : Viscount Esher ; Members, Sir Michael O'Dwyer ; 
Lieut-General Sir H. V. Cox : Lieutenant General Sir W. C. Jacob, 
Lieut. General Sir H. Hudson, Lieut. General Sir J. P. Du Cane ; 
Sir G. Fell, Major General Sir W. Gillman and Secretary Brigadier 
General C. M. Wagstaff. Pandit Madan Mohan Malav^iya declared 
fhat he did not think that the selection would be welcomed by the 
Indian people. The questions to be decided greatly affected the life 
of the people of India and the personnel of the commission was* 
alarming to them. 

On September 24 the Law Member presented the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the 
Provincial Insolvency Act, 1907, the Bill to amend the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878, Indian Coinage Act, 1906, the Cantonments 
Act, 1910, the Cinematograph Act, 1918, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1859 and 1883, and the Bill to remove the restrictions 
imposed on the withdrawal of capital from the money market by 
Companies. They were all passed without discussion. 

The Finance Member then introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1917. in introducing 
the Bill Mr. Howard said that the amount of Treasury Bills outstand- 
ing amounted to 50 crores and advances to the amount of 13 crores 
had been obtained from the _^Presidency Banks. Tht reason for 
the present urgency of the measure was that Governtnent had 
deferred the introduction of the Bill to the last possible moment 
owing to the undesirability of such a finacial measure. Rao Baha- 
dur B. N. Sarma opposed the Bill. He described it as a tinkering 
measure. The normal channels for the flow of gold and silver must 
be re-opened and the issue of more notes must be backed by the 
British Treasury, The Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed. 
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Acts Passed in 1919 

By the Imperial LesrUlative Council of British India. 

1. The Local Authorities Pensions and Qratuities Act 

^ enacted that the local Government may grant a pension or gratuity 
tQ any of its officers who may, since the 4th August 1914, have been 
wounded or otherwise incapacitated in the service of Government or 
to the widow or child of any such officer who may have died in 
consequence of injuries received or illness contracted since 4th' 
August 1914 during such service. This grant may be in addition 
to the pension or gratuity granted already : but will not ordinarily 
exceed the amount of pension or gratuity payable in case his- 
employment had been for service for the same time and on the 
same pay undef Government (s. 4.) 

2. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act. — On 

the 7th December, 1918, the Governor-General in Council 
promulgated an Ordinance increasing the maximum limit for the 
issue of Currency Notes against British Treasury Bills by fourteen 
crores of rupees to eighty crores of rupees. This Act merely 
embodied the provisions of that Ordinance. 

3. The Motor Spirit (Duties) Amendment Act.— In 

Februar)!^ igijt the Government of India passed Act 11 of 1917 
providing for the imposition of an excise and customs duty 
of six annas per gallon of motor spirit, The duty was imposed as 
a war measure to conserve the use of motor spirit in India and 
^as to expire at the end of six months after the conclusion of 
Peace. But since its operation the tax has been found to be a useful 
source of revenue. The duration clause was therefore removed by 
this'Act and it was placed permanently on the Statute Book. 

4. The Income Tax (Amendment) Act.— By this Act the 
minimum limit of taxable income was raised from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000 per annum. It came into force on the ist April 1919. 
The scale under the new Act stands as below 

1. No tax : when the taxable income is less than Rs. 2,000. 

2. Tax of Five pies in the rupee for incoirie of more than 

Rs. 2,000 and less than 5,000. 

3. Tax ol Six pies in the rupee for incomes more than 

Rl 5,000 and less than Rs. 10, 000. 

4. Tax of Nine pies vii the rupee for incomes more than 

Rs. 10,000 and less than Rs. 25,000. 
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5. One anna in the rupee for income of Rs. 25,000 or 
upwards. 

5. The Termination of the Present War (Definition) 
Act. — During the war a number of emergency Acts were passed 
to be in force during the continuation of the war and for six months 
thereafter. The war came abruptly to an end on the nth November 
1918 ; but since peace terms were not finally settled even in a year it 
was found necessary to keep in existence all the emergency measures * 
till peace is finally settled. In England a statute (8 & 9 Geo. V, 

c 59) has already been passed for the purpose. The present Ac; 
is on the lines of the English Statute and provides that the present 
war shall be treated as having continued to and as having ended 
•on such date as His Majesty in Council may declare in that behalf 
in persuance ot the provisions of the Termination of the Present 
AVar (Definition) Act, 1918. 

6. The Indian Defence Force (Amendment) Act. — Indian 
Defence Force Act of 1917 was timed to expire after six months from 
the conclusion of the war, but was by this Act extended to one year. 

7. The Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Act. — In 

a recent Bombay case B. L. R. Vol. XXI, p. i, it was held that a 
cheque from which the word “bearer'' has been struck out and 
with no substitution of the word “order, is not negotiable within 
ihe meaning of the Negotiable Instruments Act 1881. But in the 
Bombay market such cheques are regarded as order cheques : the 
learned Judge treated the custom as void. The present Act was 
enacted to validate the custom and such cheques are now to 
be treated as order cheques 

8. The Punjab Courts (Supplementing) Act.— On the 

I St of April 1919, a High Court of Judicature was established for 
Punjab at Lahore by Royal Letters Patent replacing the Punjab 
Chief Court. The Act enacted that all suits, appeals, revisions 
reviev/s, executions and other proceedings whatsoever, whether 
Civil or Criminal, pending in the Chief Court shall be continued 
and concluded in the High Court at Cahore, as if the same had 
been instituted in such High Court. 

9. The Indian Oaths (Amendment) Act. — ^The provisions 
of the Indian Oaths Act 1873 do not apply to proceedings before 
Courts Martial. They are further made inapplicable to oaths, affirma- 
tions or declarations prescribed “ by or under any Instruction under 
the Royal Sign Manual of His Majesty.” The reason for this 
exclusion is that s. 16 of the Oaths Act of 1876 abolished 
official oaths. These are now revived, for it has been found that the 
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assumption of their]high offices by the Governor-General, Members 
of Executive Councils and Chief Commissioners, is hitherto 
lacking in any formality of a nature to mark the serious nature of 
the occasion or the weight of responsibility involved. The effect of 
this Act is that oaths or affirmations of allegiance and office should 
in future be taken with due solemnity by the officials concerned 
at the time of entering upon the discharge of their duties. 

* 10 The Excess Profits Duty Act, the most contentions 

measure, was introduced as a bill on the 13th December 1918 and was 
passed and came into force on the 20th March 1919. Persons who 
have reaped excess profit owing to war conditions were called upon 
to contribute fifty per cent, of their excess profit to the State ex- 
chequer. All incomes below thirty thousand rupees were exempted. 
“Subject to the provisions of this Act, there shall, in respect of any 
business to which this Act applies, be charged, levied and paid on 
the amount by which the profits in the accounting period exceed 
the standard profits, a duty of an amount equal to fifty per cent, 
of that excess. Provided that the amount of the said duty shall 
not exceed such sum as would reduce the profits in the accounting 
period below thirty thousand rupees” Sandard profits are : (r) an 
amount calulated at the rate of 10 per cent, or at such rate not 
being less than 10 per cent, as may be prescribed, on the capital 
of the business as existing at the end of the accounting period, or 
(2) at the option of the person by whom the duty is payable (0 
if the profits of the business have been assessed in 1913 and 1914 
for the purposes of income tax — the aggregate of half of the 
profits so assessed and half of the interests, if any, received in 
these years on securities forming part of the assets of the business : 
or (ii) if the profit of the business have been assessed for the said 
purposes in 1913 and 1914 and in two only of three years i q 15, 
1916, 1917 — the aggregate of one-fourth of the profits so assessed ; 
or (iii) if the profits of the business have been assessed for the 
said purposes in all the five years 1913 to 1917 — the aggregate 
of one-fourth of profits assessed in the years 1913 and 1914 and 
in each two of the years 1915, 19^6 and 1917 as may be selected 
by the said person. Exemptions from the operation of the Act 
are : — (1) agricultural incomes ; (2) offices or employments ; '3) 
any profession depending on the personal qualification of tlie y)' rson 
by whom the profession is carried on. 

II. The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act. — 
This is popularly known as the Rowlatt Act or the Black Act. 
It was passed against the unanimous and strenuous opposition of 
the Indian members of the Legislative Council. The Act contains 
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four parts. Part i deals* with the trial of offenders, defines offences, 
establishes Courts and provides procedure to be followed at trials. 
The provisions of the Act can be put into force in any area by a noti- 
fication published in the Gazette of India, when the Governor-General 
in Council is satisfied that anarchical or revolutionary movements 
are being promoted and that scheduled offences in connection 
with such movements are prevalent to such an extent that it is 
expedient in the interest of public safety to provide for the speedy 
trial of such offences (s. 3). Proceedings under the Act can be 
taken by the Local Government -ordering any officer of Government 
to prefer a written information to the Chief Justice against any per- 
son. The trial is to be before a special bench of three Judges of 
the High Court nominated by the Chief Justice Ts. 5V In passing 
judgment the opinion of the majority of the Court is to prevail 
(s. 14). The judgment of the Court is made final and conclusive ; 
no appeal is allowed (s. 17). There are special rules of evidence 
which go far beyond the provisions of the Indian Evidence Act. 
When it appears that a witness is dead, or cannot be found or is 
incapable of giving evidence and it is proved that such death, 
disappearance or incapacity has been caused in the interests of 
the accused, then the statement made by such person to a Magistrate 
and read over, explained to and signed by him may be admitted in 
evidence. 

Part II deals with preventive measures. Government can bind 
down persons to good behaviour. The Local Govt, can place all the 
materials in its possession relating to a case before a judicial officer 
who is qualified for appointment to a High Court and take his opinion 
thereon. If the officer is satisfied that action is necessary, the Local 
Government may require such person to (i) execute bond with or 
without sureties agreeing that he will not take any part in any of 
the offences alleged against him for a period of one year, or (j) 
to notify his residence and any change of residence ; (3) or to 
remain or reside in any part of British India ; or (4) to report 
himself to the officer in charge of the pjplice station nearest to his 
residence at stated periods (s. 22). 

The inquiry before the investigating authority shall be in 
camera. The investigating authority is to report secretly to the 
Local Government the conclusions at which it has arrived (s. 26). 
On receipt of the report, the Local Government may make any order 
it pleases. If the accused disobeys the order he is liable to be 
sentenced to imprisonment for 6 months or to pay a fine of Rs. 50a 
(s. 28). There are to be Visiting Committees, whose function will 
be to report upon the welfare of persons kept under restraint (s. 31). 
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Part III can be put into operation by a notification published 
In the Gazette of India by the Governor-General in Council. 
The f)rocedure is : Where the Local Government is of opinion 
that any person in the prescribed area is concerned on any 
scheduled offence it will place all materials before a judicial 
officer. If such officer agrees, the Local Government may make 
»an order s. 22 and may further order ( i) the arrest of any such 
person without warrant ; (2) the confinement of any such person 
in any place and (3) the search of any place specified in the order. 

The fourth part deals with persons already under executive 
control. It provides against the contingency of the expiration of 
Defence of India Act which being a war measure is timed to exist 
during the continuance of the war and for 6 months thereafter. 
Persons already under detention at the date are to de deemed under 
detention under the provision of this part (s. 39;. The last two 
sections are very sweeping in their scope. Section 12 provides that 
orders passed under the Act cannot be called ip question by the 
Courts. The last section enacts that the powers given by the Act 
are in addition to, and not in derogation of, ahy other powers 
already conferred by any other enactment !M 

12. The Poi5on3 Act. — The present Act einpowered Local 
Governments to make rules for (i) grant of licence to persons for 
poisons for sale ; (2) the classes of persons to whom licences can 
be given and the classes of persons to whom tHe poison may be 
sold ; (3) the maximum quantity that can be sold > (4) the keeping 
by vendors of register of sales ; (5) the safe custody of such poisons 
and the labelling of vessels and packages in which the poison is 
kept ; (6) the inspection and examination of such poison. The 
Governor-General of India in Council has the power to prohibit 
importation of any poison except under a license. The Local 
Government hav5 the power to rep.ulate possession of any poison 
in any local area. 

13. The 5 ea Customs (Amendment) Act was passed to 
prevent importation of adulterated foods and drugs by sea. It is 
an amendment of s. 195 of the Sea Customs Act (VIII of 1878) 
and provides that the Customs Collector may take samples of 
imported drugs or articles intended for consumption as food and 
submit them for examination to a specified officer of Government. 
The Act does not authorise detention or seizure of the foods by 
the Customs office. 

1 4. The Provident Funds (Amendment) Act.~This Act 
makes provisions for the old age of teachers in non-pensionable 
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service of Government by making applicable the provisions of 

Act IX of 1897. 

15. The Calcutta High Court (Jurisdictional Limits) 

Act — The limits of the Original Side of the Calcutta High Court 
was fixed as early as 1794. The marks and limits which then 
existed are now no longer to be found. These are now demarcated 
afresh and defined by this Act. 

16. The Indian Naturalization (Amendment) Act. — By 

this Act a certificate of naturalization granted to an alien is liable 
to be cancelled not only when it is proved to be obtained by fraud 
or misrepresentation but also when the person to whom it has been 
granted has shown himself by act or speech to be disaffected or dis- 
loyal to His Majesty or is shovvn to be otherwise unfit to continue 
to enjoy the privileges of British nationality. 

17. The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act puts the 
registered societies within the meaning of Co-operative Societies 
Act (II of 1912), on a par with companies. It enables them to 
acquire any building cites required by them. It is designed to 
remove the difficulty experienced by those societies to secure sites 
for buildings. 

iS. The Repealing and Amending Act 19I9 a periodical 
measure resorted to by the legislature fro'm time to time to weed 
out surplusage from the Statute Book. 

£9. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act. — This Act 
enables the Government of India to levy a duty of 15 per cent. on. 
raw hides and skins exported to foreign countries with a rebate of 
10 per cent, for hides and skins tanned within the Empire. Raw 
hides and skins exported to and tanned outside the British Empire 
are lienee forth liable to an export duty of 15 percent: whilst 
those exported and tanned within the British Empire are to pay 
aii ex['ort duty of 5 per cent. only. The object of the Act is 
to encourage tanning industry in India. 

2 c The Indian Arms (Amendrgent) Act. — On the 21st 

Marcir 1919 the Government of India issued a R::solution (H. D. 
No. 2125c) to the effect that from the ist January 1920, with 
very few exceptions, every person of whatever caste, creed or 
nationality had to obtain a license for fire arms in his possession. 
This resolution received legislative sanction by this Act ; it also 
makes provision for custody of fire arms after the ist January 
1920 when the possessor has not obtained a license. 

21. The Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act — to make up 
for shortage of silver so sorely felt by every one including Govern- 
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ment who had accordingly to replace two anna silver coins by 
nickel coins of the same denomination. The four anna and eight- 
anna pieces are also made liable to be converted into nickel 
currency. The former coin is to be 90 and the latter to be 105 
grains tioy in weight. 

22. The Cantonments (Amendment) Act — 7 he Cantonment 
•Committee are authorised to prohibit the practice of any profession 

or of the carrying on of any trade, calling, or occupation in any part 
of the Cantonment otherwise than in accordance with the conditions 
of a license : and to levy fees for the grant or renewal of licenses. 
The Committee are also authorised to make rules for the sup- 
pression of brothels and for prevetion of prostitution. 

23. The Cinematograph (Amendment) Act — Before the 
Cinematograph Act II of 1918 could come to operation it was 
found that some modifications were necessary to be introduced 
into it. The Local Government are given the authority to constitute 
Certifying Boards, not more than one half of whose members shall 
be officials. The certifying authority is to require production 
before it of a film already certified by any other authority. It is 
also enacted that the Act may be introduced into any area piece- 
meal, in order to allow a preliminary period during which owners 
of films now in use may submit them to optional certification 
before the Act comes into force. 

24. The Indian Companies Restriction Repealing Act. — 
During the pecuniary war it was found expedient to conserve 
resources of the country by placing certain restriction on the power 
to call of capital by companies already floated or about to be floated. 
With the termination of the war the Act was repealed. 

25. The Indian Merchant Shipping Law Amendment 

Act.-^ection 5 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act (V. of 1863) 
exempts ships in the service of His Majesty or the Government of 
India from the provisions of the Act relating to investigations into 
shipping casualties. Section 114 of the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act J of 1915) exempts ships in the service of His Majesty from 
the provisions of the Act. The result of these exemptions has been 
that proper investigations cannot be made into shipping casualties 
occuring in connection with hired transports or of suitable discipli- 
nary measures being taken against officers and crews of such vessels 
when found guilty of infringements of the shipping law and regula- 
tions. This anomaly has therefore been removed ; and the exemp- 
tions are granted only to ships belonging to His Majesty or the 
Government of India. 
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26. The Indian Paper Currency ( Further Amendment) 
Act. — The maximum of Currency reserve which was fixed at 80 
crores of rupees by Act II of 1919 was raised by this Act to Rs. 100 
crores, of which 8o crores must be in British Treasury Bills. Op- 
portunity has also been taken to provide for the issue of notes 
against gold held on behalf of the Secretary of State in the United 
State of America or in transit therefrom to India. 

27. The Indemnity Act. — Another plague spot on the Indian 
Statute Book. It was passed against the most bitter opposition 
of the Indian Members. Early in March, April 1919, riot took 
place* in the Punjab and other parts of India under the Iron Rule of 
Sir M. O'Dowyer. To quell them, martial law was declared at 
those places and the assistance of the military was invoked to restore 
order. The most abominable inhumanities were committed on the 
helpless people by the military, and thousands of people were 
machine gunned, bombed by aeroplanes, killed and mutilated. To 
examine into the working of the martial law, a Committe known 
as the Hunter Committee, commenced its sittings from the begin- 
ning of November 1919. But before the Committee could sit and 
report, the Government of India thought it fit to pass the Indemnity 
Act in order to protect its officers. That no suit or legal proceed- 
ing whatsoever whether civil or criminal, shall lie in any Court of 
law against any officer of Government or against any other person 
acting under the orders of such officers, or in respect of any Act 
done or ordered to be done for the purpose of maintaining or 
restoring order in any part or British India where martial law was 
enforced between 30th March 1919 and the 26th August 1919, 
provided that such officer has acted in good faith and in a reason- 
able belief that his action was necessary for the said purposes. A 
certificate from a Secretary to Government that any Act was done 
under the orders of an officer of Government shall be conclusive 
proof thereof ; and all action taken thereunder shall be deemed to 
have been taken in good faith unless the contrary is proved (s. 3). 
Every person confined under, and by Virtue of any sentence passed 
by a Court or authority constituted or appointed under martial law 
and acting in a judicial capacity shall be deemed to have been law- 
fully confined (s. 4). Where, under martial law, ihe property of any 
person have been taken or used by an officer of Government, the 
Governor-General in Council shall pay to such person reasonable 
compensation for any loss immediately attributable to such taking 
BT using (s. 5). 



MADRAS LEGISLATIVE GOUNGIL, 1919 

The first meeting was held in February 4th. The object 
of this session was the consideration of the amended draft 
financial statement. But at the outset the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. 
Narasimha Ayyar brought in a motion for the adjournment of the 
house for 24 hours on the ground that certain paragraphs which 
af)peared in the Administration Report of the Presidency betrayed 
an attitude antagonistic to popular aspirations, that the Government 
were creating the impression that they were taking sides with the 
capitalists in the economic struggle of the labourers. It was 
also widely believed that the I. C. S. circular was engineered by 
the Government. H. E the Governor disallowed the motion. The 
Hon'ble Member stated that the ruling had not the support of any 
provision of law or statutory rule and protested against the ruling 
by leaving the Council Chamber. The lion’ble Sir Alexander 
Cardew then presented the draft Financial Statement 1919-20 on 
the 5th Feb. — the discussion extended for over three days 
when numerous non-official Resolutions were moved asking fur 
grants to Mahcmedan College, on Education, Sanitation, etc., which 
were all rejected by Govt. On the succeeding four days the 
consideration of the Madras City Municipal Bill and the Madras 
Agricultural Pests and Diseases Bill was taken up. The Madras 
City Municipal Bill was by far the most important piece of 
legislation that the Council had before it during the administration 
of Lord Pentland and no less than four and a half days at this 
session and nearly two days at the March session were devolt d to 
the consideration of its various clauses. 130 amendments vvere 
proposed to the various sections of the Bill. They related, among 
other things, to the securing of the panel system of appointing 
its chief executive officer, powers for fixing the salary that should 
be paid to the higher officers, the representation of the Muham- 
madans and other minorities, the prevention of persons interested 
in contracts with the Corporation ( mainly European Merchants ) 
from becoming members of the Corporation Council and for securing 
additional powers for the imposition of new taxes. The Bill in the 
form in which it was finally accepted by the Council gave effect to 
the recommefidations of the Decentralisation Commission in regard 
to the (Control of the Local Government of the City Municipal 
Corporation. It conferred on the Council full control over 
taxation and the budget, subject only to certain statutory limitations 
and full powers in regard to the staff, the right of the Local 
Governmetft to exercise a veto in the case of certain high officials 
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being now reserved. It transferred many powers from the Local 
Government to the Council and from the Council or the Standing 
Committee to the Standing Committee or the Commissioners. It 
also increased the borrowing powers of the Corporation and 
authorised it to raise new taxes. The changes introduced will 
have the effect of popularising the administration and associating 
a much wider circle of people in the task. The motion for the 
City Municipal Bill being passed into law had, however, to bb 
deferred to the meeting held in March as the sanction of the 
Government of India had to be obtained on certain details. An 
interesting scene occurred when the motion that the Bill be passed 
into law was brought in. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar, 
in opposing it began to read his speech in Tamil The President 
of the Council (Lord Pentland) objected. Mr. Narasimha Ayyar, 
asked for a ruling prohibiting a speech in Tamil. The President 
had to rule him out of order Mr. A}yar thereupon walked out. 

The Madras Agpicultural Pests and Diseases Bill was 

taken up on the 8th F'eb. The few amendments proposed to the 
clauses of the Bill related to matters of detail. They were mostly 
accepted by the Government The non official members, in giving 
their support to this Government measure, recognised that it was 
a piece of beneficent legislation intended for the welfare of 
agriculturists, ddie Bill was passed into law on the 13th February, 
1919. 

At the March meeting, the Hon’ble Mr. B V. Narasimha Ayyai 
moved that a committee of officials and non-officials be appointed 
to enquire into the grievances of the public regarding the distribution 
or su[)ply of kerosine oil, paddy and other necessapies Of life. 
Similar resolutions were brought forward by the Hon'ble Mr. K. 
Rama Ayyangar for the allotment of funds to relieve distress caused 
bv the high prices of food-stuffs and by the Hon’ble Mr. B. 
Venkatapathi Raju asking for the issue of instructions to the 
Director of Civil Supplies to remove the inter-district restrictions 
on the transport of food-stuffs. The Hon’ble Sir A. Cardew, on 
behalf of the Government, explained that the Government were 
alive to the seriousness and gravity of the situation and rejected the 
motion. ^ 

7 'he resolution for checking the growth of juvenile smokingf 
was next considered and overthrown, Government not being 
satisfied that on the information before them legislation on the 
subject could be undertaken* The next resolution was that 
certain of the recommendations of the Government of India made 
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in their resolution on Local Self-Government for the non-officialisa- 
Uon of local bodies should be given effect to immediately. The 
Hon’ble Mr. P. Rajagopalachariar, on behalf of the Government, 
promised that the suggestion would be considered in connection 
with the District Municipalities and Local Boards’ Bill which were 
then under revision. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn, 
A* resolution suggesting that the Government of India should be 
apj)roached for a lump grant for the development of industries in 
this Presidency was also withdrawn when the Government pointed 
oiu that under the existing financial relations, the proposal was not 
accepiable. 

At the April meeting, the Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter presented 
the Budget for 1919-20, A Bill to amend the Madras Outports 
Fees Act was then introduced and referred to a select committee. 

On August 12, the newly elected Legislative Council was held 
under the new Governor Lord Willingdon. Resolution congratulating 
His Majesty the King-Emperor on the victorious termination of the 
war and the successful signing of the Peace Treaty was adopted. 

A resolution expressing regret and the sense of the loss to the 
Council in the death of Mahomed Azimuddin Sahib was carried, the 
Council standing. 

Mr, B. V. Narasinha Iyer moved a similar resolution touching on 
the death of Dr. T. M. Nair. 

H. E. the President then addressed a few words to tlie Council, 
His Excellency referred to the constitution of the Council and to 
the non-official majority as at present constituted. Government 
were anxious to secure as far as possible representation for the 
various important communities in the Council. His Excellency 
went on to say that another reason which had prompted Government 
to put in more non-officials was that having regard to details of the 
clauses and purposes of the Reforms Act which they all hoped 
would be passed in England before very long, it would be desirable 
to secure a clear non-official majority so that the opinions and notes 
of members may be governed by a sense of responsibility. 

The Hon. the Advocate General then moved : — That the business 
of the council shall be conducted in English. The Hon. Narasinha 
Iyer moved an adjournment and an amendment. Both were rejected 
and the original proposition was carried. After the bills amending the 
Outputs Landing and Shipping Fees Act., Civil Court Act and 
Madras Forests Act were passed and after the election of the 
members of the Finance Committee for the year 1919-20, the Council 
adjourned. 
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At the November session Lord WilJing-don exhorted the 
interpellators to have some consideration for the overworked 
Secretariat and to use their powers of interpellation only in regard 
to matters of real public interest, and suggested that the PubHcity 
Board and the Editor’s Table may be freely used to obtain the 
information they wanted. He also advised them to take the District 
Officers into their confidence as most oi the matters interpellated 
upon were within their knowledge. 

The Villagfe Courts Bill was passed into law. It vested full 
and autonomous powers in the hands of villagers to deal with the 
civil and criminal litigation, the former up to Rs. 50 and the latter 
confined to petty cases of theft and mischief arising in the village. 
These are to he panchayet courts, the members of which will be 
wholly elected by the villagers, and the members, in turn electing their 
own President. These courts will practically have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of village litigation. 

The District H[U]licip£llities Bill was a comprehensive 
measure introduced to revise and bring up-to-date the law relating 
to these bodies which are coming into existence in increasing 
numbers in the f^residency. As in the case of the City Municipal 
Act, the measure is intended to vest larger powers in the Municipal 
bodies, increase their elective element and develop their resources. 
Non -official members sought to have the measure postponed till 
after the Reforms had been introduced, as they were of opinion 
that the Bill could not be further enlarged and that it conld not 
introduce popular and progressive reform in urban areas in the 
districts. This, was !>trong]y resisted by the Government and by 
those who felt that to postpone it would be to throw away so much 
labour and thought bestowed on the Bill, which was a great 
improvement on the present Act. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 1919 

The first meeting of the Council was held on Jan. 21, igig. 

Hon’ble Mr. Ambica Charan Mazumdar asked a question 
regarding the formation of the Indian Civil Service Association in 
Bengal. The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr gave the following reply : — ^The 
Indian Civil Service Association was formed in Bengal in 1894. 
The objects of the Association are (j) to deal with questions 
affecting the interests of the Indian Civil Service as a body, (z) to 
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promote unity among its member, and (3) to ascertain and formulate 
the views of the Indian Civil Service on matters in connection with 
which in the opiition of the Association a knowledge of the views 
of the service would be useful to the Government. After the terri- 
torial re-adjustments of 1912 a separate branch of the Association 
was formed in Bihar and Orissa. Membership of the Bengal branch 
is open to all officers of the Indian Civil Service serving in Bengal 
alid Assam. There are at present 130 members of the Bengal 
branch of whom eleven are Indians. The Association has no regular 
office. Its affairs are managed by a general committee of five 
members elected annually. The members of the existing committee 
are Mr. K. C. De, Mr. A. R. Gumming, Mr. H. R. Duval, Mr. A. J. 
Chotzner, Mr. J. A. L, Swan, Mr. H. M. Veitch is the Honorary 
Secretary. 

The Hon’ble Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhicary moved a resolution 
expressing thanks to His Majesty the King Emperor for the appoint- 
ment of Sir S. P. Sinha as the first Indian Minister of the Crown 
and also expressing thanks to the Prime Minister and congratulations 
to Sir S* P. Sinha. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Babu Akhil Chander Dutt moved that all detenues interned in 
Bengal be now set at liberty and made a very impressive and 
eloquent speech. The motion was opposed by Mr. P. C. Mitter and 
Rai Debendra Chunder Ghose as also by Sir Henry Wheeler on 
behalf of the Government. The motion was lost. 

On February 18, Sir Henry Wheeler moved that the report of 
the Select Committee on Bengal Village Self-Government Bill, 1919, 
be taken into consideration. The Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq moved 
an amendment that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
be republished. He pointed out that the Bill as amended was quite 
different from what it was originally and the public should be given 
an opportunity to express opinion. The Rill was the foundation of 
Self-Government in Bengal and as such should not be rushed 
through. Sir Henry Wheeler replied that he was not convinced 
that there was any use in republishing the Bill. The amendment 
was put to the vote and lost, seventeen voting for and twentythree 
against. Mr. Fazlul Huq moved another amendment that the Bill 
be recommended to the Select Committee. The Hon’ble Mr. W. E. 
Crum pointed out that 283 amendments on the Bill as amended by 
the Select Committee were on the agenda for discussion by the 
Council. If all their amendents were taken in this Council, it would 
mean enormous waste of time. By referring it back to the Select 
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Committee they might be able to arrive at quick decision by informal 
discussions. He was therefore in favour of Mr. Huq s amendment. 

Sir Henry Wheeler on behalf of the Government opposed the 
amendment. The amendment was put to vote and carried, twenty-one 
voting for and nineteen against. Most of the non-official European 
members voted for the amendment. 

Then the Bengal Primary Education Bill came up for considem- 
tion. 'Fhcre were forty amendments on the agenda on this Bill, of 
which 34 were disposed of by 6-30 p. m. when the Council adjourned 

On February discussions on the amendments on Primary 
F^ducation Bill were proceeded with. After amendments were 
disposed of, the Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Ray member in charge 
of the Bill, formally moved that the Bill as settled in Council be 
passed. The llon'ble Mr. Ambica Charan Muzumdar moved that 
the Bill be not further proceeded with on that day. In support of his 
motion Mr. Muzumdar said that the Bill in the select committee had 
been altered beyond recognition and he objected to the Bill being 
rushed through highly. The Hon’ble Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt 
supported Mr. Muzumdar. Hon’ble’s Mr. Surendra Nath Roy and 
Mr. P. C. Mitter opposed the objection of Mr. Muzumdar. His 
Excellency after informally associating with the views of non-ofticial 
members admitted Mr. Muzumdai’s objection and consequently the 
Bill was not further proceeded with. 

I'lie Council met again on 5th March when the financial state- 
met for 192 was laid on the table by Sir Henry Wheeler. It met 
again on the 13th. The Budget debate continued for three days 
when various resolutions were moved. Hon. Mr. Phelps wanted 
Rs. 200,000 for Calcutta Hospitals which was refused. Rai M. C. 
Mitter wanted Rs. 2 lakhs for the Medical College — the motion had 
to be withdrawn. Mr. Fazlul Huq moved for 3 Lakhs for famine 
relief — motion lost. Several other non-oflicial resolutions met the 
same fate. 

The Council met again in Calcutta on July 3rd. 

The Honble Maharaj Dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan moved on 
behalf of the Government that the Calcutta Municipal Bill J917, be 
withdrawn. The bill was introduced in 1917 with a view to 
provide the Calcutta Corporation with a more liberalised constitution 
and to enlarge the principle of local self-government. Instead of 
evoking a warm welcome the bill met with hostile criticism from 
many quarters. Government did not desire to force upon the 
Corporation a constitution which they did not like. The bill was 
accordingly withdrawn. 
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Sir Henry Wheeler introduced the bill to amend the Calcutta 
Police Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police Act of 1866. Amend- 
ments were intended to remedy immediately some defects in the 
Calcutta Police Act which were likely to impair the discipline of the 
police force and which might at any time lead to serious practical 
difficulties. 

• Sir Frank Carter moved a resolution urging the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry into the whole problem of leprosy in 
Calcutta and the legislation required in connection therewith. 

Government appreciated the sentiments expressed by Sir Frank 
Carter but there were practical difficulties in the appointment of a 
provincial commission of enquiry. The attention of the Government 
of India would be drawn to this matter. The motion was withdrawn. 

In reply to a question the Hon’ble Mr. M. C. Alpin said that 
experiments had been made in Bengal with a view to producing 
paper pulp from bamboo, but these experiments had been carried 
out by private (European ) firms who desired that the result should 
he kept confidential. 

On July 4, the Hon’ble Surendra Nath Roy moved resolutions 
recommending the adoption of early measures for the reduction of 
high prices of rice and other necessary articles of food and also of 
cloth in Bengal. The Hon’ble Mr. Gumming, on behalf of the 
Government, accepted the resolution and promised that steps would 
be taken to meet the situation. 

, At the Sept, meeting of the Council Mr. Phelps moved for a 
committee to be appointed to consider cause.s of high rent in 
Calcutta, This was adopted with a view to controlling house rent 
and land values. 

On Nov. 19 Hon. Mr. S. N. Ray moved that Govt, do approach 
Govt of India for grant of Rs, 50 lakhs to alleviate distress in East 
Bengal during the recent cyclone. This was cairied. 

The last meeting of the year was held on Dec. i8th when the 
Cruelty to Animals Bill was passed. 


BOMBAY LEGILATIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir George Lloyd, the new Governor, opended the first Council 
of the year on 12th March. In his opening speech the Governor 
referred at length to the invaluable services rendered by the Navy 
and the Army during the War and also to the glorious achievements 
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of the Mahratta Army in the fighting line. He next referred to the 
pressing problems of housing, famine and high prices. 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Parek, the oldest member of the Council, 
welcomed and thanked His Excellency on their behalf and assured 
him of, full non -official support and co-operation. 

The Council met again on July 7th. 

Replying to the question by the Hon’bJe Mr. D, V. BeJve, whether 
Mr. A. Montgomarie, I. C. S., had been deputed by the Government 
to assist Sir Valentine Chirol in a civil suit brought against him by 
Mr B. G. Tilak the Government replied that Mr. Montgomarie 
while on leave in England was placed on deputation in connection 
with the Tilak Chirol case as the issues in the case involved 
questions concerning the administration of the Bombay Presidency. 

GOVERNOR'S SPEECH. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council Sir George 
Lloyd in the course of his speech said : — Peace is to bring to India 
new responsibilities and with them possibly new dangers. The 
reforms Bill is, I am glad to say, now before the parliament, and I 
hope will be passed into law without any great delay. It is our task, 
both the task of my Government and of you, gentlemen, to guide 
India's national aspirations and enthusiasm which after all the British 
people are responsible for awakening — and it is our pride that we 
are so responsible — out of the difficult and sometimes stormy waters 
of transition into ample harbours of prudent and deliberate 
achievements. Just as in your armies a regiment that tries to move 
with forced marches becomes a rabble so equally in our national 
development, you should remember that safety and solidarity of a 
state is perfected by .steady advance rather than by forced marches. 
But this must not delay us in starting out on that march. The 
sooner we come to grips with the problem, more certain we shall be 
of our success. 

On July 8 in winding up the debate on the budget in the 
Legislative Council His Excellency the Governor strongly 
advocated the increase of pay of the police forces and educational 
staff such as teacher. It was the duty of the Government, as well 
as non-official public, to provide facilities for industrial and technical 
education and see that the people recognised the importance of 
industries. With regard to famine measures the Government was 
bound to move with certain amount of prudence. 

On July 8 there were two prolonged and animated debates on 
the social betterment of depressed classes in the presidency. The 
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most inteW5Sting discussion was over a resolution by Mr. Paranjpye 
recommending that instructions be issued to the Comniissioners 
and Collectors asking them to include among nominated members 
of various local boards and municipalities suitable men from the 
depressed classes whenever such men were available. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah on behalf of the Government accepted 
• the resolution with an addition that such instruction should be to 
include as far as possible men from depressed classes. 

The second was Mr Belvi's resolution recommending that the 
Government might be pleased to make it compulsory on all 
municipalities and local hoards in the presidency including Sind 
either to throw open the existing wells and dharmasalas owned by 
them to the members of untouchable classes or to maintain separate 
dharmasalas for their use. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah on behalf of the Government welcomed 
the debate. He pointed out that this was a matter which local 
bodies themselves had power to adjust. 

On July 7 the revised Financial statement for 1919*20 was 
presented. The figures show an opening balance of 45,52,6o,ocx), 
revenue 10,38,27,000, expenditure 10,52,00,000, closing balance, 
4,4I,S3*c>oo. 

The second Poona sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council 
commenced on 25th Sept. His Excellency the Governor spoke on 
the housing problem of Bombay which had been constantly engaging 
his personal attention. He had hoped to have laid some concrete 
proposals for the solution of this great problem within six months of 
his arrival but the disturbances of the earlier part of the year engaged 
the full attention of the Government. The problem could not be 
solved in a moment. The Government had extended the period of 
the Rent Act in Bombay not as a substitute for housing operations but 
as a necessary palliative to those who needed it for another two years ; 
during the time the Government plans were being matured and 
schemes undertaken. The demand for accomodation was confined 
not only to the labouring classes but almost to every other class, 
whether Indian or European. They must provide at least fifty 
thousand one-room tenements for the labouring classes in as short a 
time as possible. Government were going to do something but they 
counted on local authorities such as the Port Trust, Railways and 
others 

JUVENILE SMOKING BILL. 

Hon, Major Fernandez moved the first reading of his Juvenile 
Smoking Bill. There was a three hours' discussion on the measure, 
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in the course of which the Council seemed to be almost equally 

divided in opinion, and Major Fernandez withdrew his motion. 

The Council reassembled next day. His Excellency referred to 
the new procedure introduced for taking a division. Hitherto the 
practice was to circulate the voting list among the members for 
recording their votes. Under the new arrangement, wiich also 
obtained in the British Parliament, the members are required to go t 
to a place in the hall where two tables have been provided, one for 
'.\yes" and the other for “Noes,'' there to record their votes. 

Among the resolutions the most important was the one from the 
Hon. Mr. Thakurdas regarding the movement of food-grains in India. 
The Hon. Mr. Curtis complimented Mr. Thakurdas on the excellent 
work he had done in connection with the famine and said that 
the Government could make no definite statement of policy in the 
matter, but they would place before the Government of India the 
views expressed by the hon. members in the Council. The 
resolution was agreed to. 

The resolution from the same member asking for a survey in the 
Presidency of suitable sites in beds of rivers for growing green 
fodder as a protection against scarcity was fully discussed, but as 
the G overnment of India Iiad appointed a special officer to inquire 
into the matter the resolution was postponed. 

The Council came to a close on 27th Sep. It was a three and a 
half hours sitting devoted solely to the resolutions of the Hon. Mr 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas on irrigational matters. The Hon. Mr, 
Manmohandas Ramji’s resolution to make provision for more 
medical colleges was withdrawn. 

The Hon. Mr. Thakurdas then moved a resolution urging 
Government to accelerate further the pace of construction of 
irrigation works in the Presidency. 

The Hon. Mr. God bole thought Mr. Thakurdas was too optimistic 
with regard to the irrigational development of the Presidency. The 
great question was that of funds. Only three out of the fifteen 
irrigational works were paying and unless the Government of India 
raised its grant from thirty lakhs to a crore of rupees there was no 
change of Mr, Thakurdas’ heroic measures being carried out. The 
Hon. Mr. Curtis and the Hon. Mr. Gebbie were of the same opinion. 
Mr. Thakurdas replying on the debate submitted that it was not the 
Government of India, but the Government of Bombay, that was in 
fault, for he gathered from a conversation he had as chairman of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau with Sir William Meyer 
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some time ago that the Bombay Government was not pressing the 
Government of India for more funds for this purpose. 

Mr Thakurdas pressed for a division which resulted in the 
resolution being carried against Govt, by 22 votes against 17. 

The Council next met at Bombay on Dec 10, 1919. 

The proceedings opened with the swearing in ot two new 
‘members followed by the answering of questions. His Excellency 
then addressed the Council. Speaking on the Reforms Bill, His 
Excellency said the success or failure of this great measure would 
depend now upon the spirit that animated both Government, and 
the peoples of India. During the negotiations with regard to the 
reforms scheme, his Government had made every effort to assist, 
and it was determined that so far as Government was concerned, 
a spirit of cordial sympathy and co-operation shall prevail in all 
ranks. He earnestly hoped that not only the honourable members 
of his Legislative Council, but also the press and public at large 
would treat this moment in a large spirit of statesmanship and by 
their words as well as their actions assist in cultivating an atmos- 
phere of good-will between the various communities so as to en.sure 
the fruition of the seeds now sown. 

The Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act 
was passed. The two main objects of the Bill were (i) to make 
it clear that betting offices, or as they are popularly known ‘‘bucket 
shops,'’ were within the purview of the Act and (2) to suppress 
betting in streets and other public places. 

All classes of the public and all sections of the press in Bombay 
had by their demand clearly shown that there was need for this 
legislation. 

On the motion of Sir George Carmichael the Bill further to 
amend the City of Bombay Police Act was read a first time and 
referred to a select committee. The Bill provided (i) for the more 
effectual control of prostitution in the City of Bombay ; (2) a 
summary remedy for enforcing bonds taken under the Act ; and 
(3) means of enforcing an order prohibiting smoking and spitting in 
public buildings. 

The Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola then moved that the Bill 10 
provide for the Constitution of Village Panchayats be read a first cime. 
The Bill was conceived in a most democratic spirit. It gave all 
male adults of a village the opportunity of voting, a principle which 
was introduced in that Council in advance of any other province in 
India. The second principle embodied in the Bill was that the 
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village panchayat would be wholly an elected local body. There 
would be no Government nominations and the only person who- 
would be a member of the panchayat ex-officio would be the village 
patel. The third advance that the Bill established was that the 
control of the rural bodies was transferred from the revenue officers 
of the Government to the District Local Boards, which where 
even then largely elected l)odies. The principles of the Bill were 
far-reaching. 

The Hon. Mr. P. A. Desai also thought that the village pancha- 
yats should be invested with civil and criminal powers, but as this 
provision could not be embodied in the Bill without the previous 
sanction of the Government of India, he submitted that the consi 
deration of the Bill should be postponed until such sancion was 
obtained. Under the present system if a villager had to bring a 
suit on a bond of say Rs. lo or Rs. 15 he had to travel sometimes 
40 to 50 miles to go to a Sub-Judge’s Court. He had to take 
witnesses with him from his village, and if the bond was contested 
he had to meet the evidence of the defence. The Council would 
thus realise to what trouble and expense he was put to recover such 
a small amount. Therefore if they were to give judicial powers to 
these village panchayats to decide petty cases on the spot, it would 
be a great boon, to poor villagers. Mr. Desai also submitted that 
every big village with a population of over one thousand should 
have a panchayat as a matter of course, and in such cases it should 
be left to the Collector or the District Local Board to prove that 
such village was not fit to have a panchayat. He also took excep- 
tion to Section 6 which disqualified a female from becoming a 
member of the panchayat. The motion was carried. 

'I'he Council then proceeded to discuss matters of general public 
interest. In all there are 18 resolutions standing in the names of dif- 
ferent members, of which four were discussed and one was postponed^ 
A resolution from the Hon. Shaikh Hidayatallah urged for a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of police-officers doing investigation 
work in Sindh. The resolution was accepted by the Government. 
There was a lively discussion on the Hon. Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution 
asking the Government to reconsider its recent orders regarding the 
changes in the curriculam of the vernacular training colleges, viz., 
the abolition of Sanskrit ( or Persian ), and algebra and the alteration 
of the course in geometry. The Hon. Mr. Covernton, Director 
of Public Instruction, explained that these subjects were dropped 
because the teachers in the vernacular schools were not required 
to teach these subjects. The resolution was lost. 
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Hon Hidayatullah moved : This Council recommends to His 
Excellency the Governor in Council that the present inadequate 
number of police officers for the work of investigation in Sind be 
substantially increased. Mr. Hidayatullah said the whole police 
strength of Sind was 6,812 in officers and men, and out of these 
there were 199 sub-inspectors who were investigating officers. For 
•a large province like Sind this number of investigating officers was 
small, and the result was that head constables, who were mostly 
uneducated men and who drew salaries ranging from Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 20 were entrusted with the work of investigation. He submitted 
that it was not fair to entrust head constables with such responsible 
duty. In consequence of this state of things a great deal of crime 
remained undetected. 

The Hon. Sir George Carmichael accepted the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. D. V. Belvi moved : ‘‘ This Council recommends 

to His Excellency the Governor-in-Council to be pleased to direct 
all Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the Presidency not to hear as far 
as possible criminal cases and suits under the Bombay Mamlatdars' 
Courts Act, 1906, while on tour.'' 

Mr. Belvi said his object in moving this resolution was that the 
rural population of the Presidency should be freed from the 
inconvenience and the enormous expense to which they were put 
at present by the practice of Mahalkaris and Mamlatdars to hear . 
criminal cases and civil suits under the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act, while on tour. Some times parties had to travel fifty to sixty 
miles with their legal advisers in connection with such cases and to 
incur large expenditure. This would not be the case, if the cases 
were tried by stationary magistrates at headquarters. 

The Hon. Sir George Carmichael said that he would like the 
resolution to be so altered as to enable Mamlatdars to dispose of 
possessory suits in villages which they might happen to visit while 
on tour. With regard to the rest of the resolution he was prepared 
to say that the Government accepted it and would act upon it. 

The resolution was amended as follows : This Council 

recommends to His Excellency the Governor-in-Council to be 
pleased to direct all Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the Presidency 
not to hear as far as possible criminal cases while on tour and as 
far as possible suits under ^ the Bombay Mamlatdars' Courts Act. 
1906, in the villages where* the suits arise or failing that at taluka 
headquarters.'’ 

The resolution thus amended was agreed to. 
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THE U P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 1919. 

The Council met at Allahabad on 24th January, Sir Harcourt 
Butler presiding. Mr. Chintamani moved that the development of 
industries should be a provincial subject with full liberty of action 
to the Local Government and Government of India officers should 
stand in the relation of advisers to the Local Government. Mr. 
Chatterjee, the Chief Secretary said the question was under discussion* 
between the Government of India and the Local Government and he 
was not in a position to express any opinion. Mr. Chintamani also 
moved that the Government of India should allow the Local Govern- 
ment to draw upon its accumulated balance to the needed extent for 
expenditure non-recurring or recurring in coming financial year. Mr. 
Sim opposed and said : as regards the first part, Government had 
no objection to make provision for non-recurring expenditure in the 
coming financial year. The first part of the resolution was carried 
and the second lost. Mr. Chintamani then moved that the Lieutenant 
Governor should abrogate the rule requiring Deputy Collectors 
to call on Superintendents of Police. The resolution after discussion 
was withdrawn. Mr. Shahid Hosain moved a resolution of congratu- 
lation to Lord Sinha on his elevation to the peerage. Govt, agreed. 

The Council next met at Lucknow on 4th March, Mr. Sim 
presented the Financial Statement. The Budget estimates for 
the financial year 1919-20 provide for an income of Rs. 8,11,03,000 
and an expenditure of Rs. 8,53,56,000. The estimated income 
is Rs 83,14,000 in excess of the original and Rs. 43,99,000 in excess 
of the revised estimate for the current year, while the estimated 
expenditure exceed the original budget figures of 1918-19 by Rs, 
1,34,24,000 and the revised by Rf. 99,94,000. 

The Council met on 13th March. The United Provinces Public 
Gambling ( Amendment ) Bill, the United Provinces Municipalities 
( Amendment ) Bill and the United Provinces Primary Education 
Bill were passed. 

The discussion of the Budget took place on 7th April. Among 
the speakers were Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Mr. Chintamani, Mr. 
Crawshaw, the xM ah a raj -Kumar of Benares, the Maharaja of Balram- 
pur and Sheikh Shahid Hosain. All of them offered their congra- 
tulations to Mr. Sim, the Financial Secretary, on the excellence of the 
Budget, especially that which with the expenditure 011 education. 
Mr. Sim thanked his non-official colleagues for the able assistance 
he had received from the Finance Commiti tee. The Government 
accepted a resolution moved by Mr. Chintamani recommending the 
early consideration of the subject of minute subdivision of agricultural 
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holdings and the taking of such steps to remedy the evil as may be 
found practicable. 

The Council met at Naini Tal on 2nd June. Mr. Lambert 
introduced the Town Improvement Bill 1919, and said that 
advisory committees had for some time been working in examining 
improvement schemes for Lucknow, Allahabad and Cawnpore and 
the reports from Lucknow and Cawnpore were now ready. In both 
Cities schemes of farreaching importance had been considered and 
the benefits which they were designed to confer should be realised 
as soon as possible. Government was anxious that no further time 
should be lost in pressing on this important piece of legislation. 

At the meeting of the Council at Naini Tal on 22nd September, 
Mr. Lambert moved that the U. P. Town planning Bill be taken into 
consideration and passed. Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana moved 
certain changes but these were rejected by the Government. Several 
other minor amendments proposed by Hon ble members were lost. 
The Bill was passed. Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana subsequently 
moved another amendment to the Bill providing for appeals to the 
High Court from awards given under the Act. This was accepted 
by Government, subject to restrictions. Lalla Sukhbir Singh moved 
a resolution providing for the increase of the rate collection allowed 
to zemindars on account of the water rate. This was accepted in a 
modified form. 

Hon^ Raza Ali moved a resolution on the shoe-removal question. 
High officers are in the habit of requiring their visitors to leave back 
their ‘native shoes' outside the room. This was a highly objection- 
able practice. The resolution was however lost. 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 1919. 

Sir Michael O'Dowyer, that mighty Hero of Punjal>, was the 
president up till April 7th. He held Ihe first Council of the year, 
on February 6 and 7. Four important Bills were passed by the 
Council. Of these the Punjab Courts Act ( Amendments ) Bill 
converted the Chief Court into a High Court. The District Boards 
Act (Amendment) Bill, was also passed. The Punjab Custom 
(Power to Contest) Bill proposed to enact restrictions on the power 
to contest an alienation of immoveable property or the appointment 
of an heir by descendants or collaterals on the ground that it was 
contrary to custom ; it was circulated for opinion. The Adultora* 
tion of Food Bill which aimed at securing the sale of food in a 
pure and genuine condition and for prevention of adulteration was 
passed. Punjab Compulsory Education Bill, to which a full day's 
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sitting was devoted was passed into law under the new title of “The 
Primary Education Act,” A resolution brought before the Council 
by R. B. Bakshi Sohan Lai, recommending that in future not less 
than three-fourths of the educational expenditure of local bodies 
should be met from provincial revenues was lost, and another in the 
matter of sanitary expenditure, was withdrawn. 

The amended draft Financial Statement was presented by the 
Hon. .Mr. O. F, Lumsden, Finance Member, at a meeting of the 
Council on March 7. The opening balance was Rs. 2,23,35,000 ; 
the leveuue Rs. 5,88,50,000 ; the expenditure, Rs. 6,02,28,000 
and the closing balance Rs. 2,09,57000. 'J'he statement dwells 
on the fact that the year did not pass withoutfinancial anxieties, 
owing to failure of the rains, high prices of food grains, provision 
of a special war allowance to Government servants, etc. ; and 
provincial balances escaped being indented on only by un- 
expected and substantial betterments under certain land revenue 
heads and a large surplus under excise. The discussion on the 
budget took place on March 13 and was characterised by the way 
the President gagged free expression of non official views. Under 
the Reform Scheme he said non-official members would probably 
ha\e a great increase of power and responsibility and the chief 
direction in which this would be employed was the region of finance. 
His Honour congratulated the Finance Member on the manner iri 
which he had run the gauntlet of non-official criticism. Of three 
resolutions on the Budget moved by the Hon. K. B. F'azli-Hussain 
two were negatived and one had to be withdrawn. 

There was a full meeting of the Council on April 7 when Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer held his last Council artd the Budget after final 
discussion was passed. His Honour gave a parting kick to Indian 
Leaders in his farewell speech dwelling at some length on the success 
of the frightful measures which he had taken to secure public order in 
the Province. He emithasised that Government would not hesitate 
to use all means at its disposal to check any disorder. As a matter 
of fact however he lashed up the people into fury and then made 
good his threat by letting loose all the horrors of war on the unarmed 
people. Punjab during the months of April and May under SiV 
Michael was very much worse than was Belgium during the German 
occupation in the early part of the late War. 

On Nov. 10 the Council met under the new Lt. Gov., Sir Edward 
Maclagan, with blasted hopes. There was a sigh of relief from the 
tortured soul of the whole Punjab on the departure of that paragon 
administrator. Sir Michael, and Sir Edward began his work in an 
atmosphere of deep depression. 
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Mysore Legislative Council. 

Bangaiofe-oMarch 24, 1919. 

Mr. A. B. Baneiji, the acting Dewan, opened the sessions. He 
aHuded to the illness of sardar Kantarty lira who was rapidly pro- 
gressing, and then made a lengthy and detailed statement regarding 
food situation in the state, mainly recapitulated what was being 
done since July 1918 and mentioned various orders of the govern- 
ment issued from time. to time. He also detailed the steps that 
was being taken to handle the situation in the future. This includes 
representation to toe Government of India against export from the 
state and importation of Buima Bice and opening of depots for 
sale of food stuffs to the poor in. Bangalore and Mysore cities and in 
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headquarter towns. He alluded to the help ^corfed to agriculturists 
in the matter of iiTigatioRfeilities.iit^J^^^i, i^ris etc. to increase 

production. * - ■ - ■ - ^ 

There was an inteiesting and lengthy ‘^discussion oyer the Jie}V 
Jiill to introduce ihcorne-tax in the Mysore State. De wan Bahadur, 
J. S. Chakravarthy, Financial Secretaiy to Government, moved to 
introduce the Bill. He pointed out the necessity of imi>osin^ the 
tax and spoke of the need of more money in the interests of effloi’^nt 
ai d vu'ogressive administivuion. He referred to the liOn-official 
support to the measure on various occasions, attempted to justify 
the tax on various stai.dpoints ai d said that it was not a measure of 
financial necessity only, but was also of financial justice. Three 
non-official memlers supported the motion and eight other hon- 
otficials oi^posjd the measure. 

Durii g Interpellations question was asked as to the cause or 
causes of the heavy mortality in the Kolar Gold Fields, and to 
asBortain the iriii imum and maximum dimensions of huts of coolies, 
i.umber of occupants, the number of latrines provided and lighting 
convenience. Mr. Mir Humza Husseni, Member of the State Executive 
Council replied : — From enquiries made the Governmeut have no 
reason to think that mortality on Kolar Gold Field is heavy as com- 
t>ared with other important industrial cities and therefore they see no 
T‘eason to make any special investigation as suggested. The minimum 
flimonsion of a hut is 998 arid maximum 2,498, and in minimum size 
2 children a^d in maximum size 4 adults and 4 children, and 4 was 
the average liumber of actual residents over ail huts. There are 
pu])Iic latrines on the surface with accommodation of four per cent 
of the population at one time, in addition to which la'rines (sanitary 
lioxes) are proN ided underground at convenient points in every 
working level and regularly cleaned "by a special sanitary stafT.,; The 
number of Jstavei^rs employed is 909 or ad . average « df d«e for .57 
persons. All thoroughfares are lighted by electiicity and it does not 
appear that any other special lighting arrangemeat^ is necessary. 

On Mai.ch 24. Dewan Bahadur Chakravarti moved for Jeave 
to introduce the bill to amend the law relating to paper Ciitrency 
in Mysore;* He said that the measure was intended to place 
permanently on the statute the emergency regulation passed last year 
making Government of India notes legal tender in Mysore State. 
Till Inst year notes were legal tender in Bangalore City only. , 

Mr. K. P; Puttanna Chetty drew atiention to (he statement 
in newspapers that tlie Government was considering the lutrodiiction 
of currency notes within the state, and ehqiuired whether the present 
measure bad anything to do with it. * . ^ ' 

The JDewan This measure has nothiniJ to do with that. 
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On the next reshmed discussion on the Incoine>Tax Kll 
Dewan Bahadur Chakravarthi in the course of his long Speech 
recapitulated his argument in support of the measure and replied to 
non-official criticisms. The motion was carried by 12 against 7, 

Mysore Representative Assembly 

Supplementary Session— 28 April, 1919. 

The Acting Dewan, Mr. A. C. Banerji in his opening address 
reviewed the general situation and deplored the widespread distress 
caused by Influenza which had carried away 166,000 souls ! Then 
rainfall was poor, the monsoons failed, food became scarce, and 
prices rose higher and higher. He then detailed the measures 
taken against these and passed on to Finance. He presented the 
Financial Statement prepared on the lines recommended by Mr. K. L, 
Datta, and “based on his scheme of Financial Settlement.^^ 

“A hurried retrospect during the past six years shows that the 
receipts have gone up from 251,08, to 305,79 that is 55 lakhs and the 
expenditure from 197,18 to 304,00, that is, 107 lakhs. The expendi- 
ture of 304,00 includes a sum of 55-26 on account of contributions 
to Departments and Reserves not actually spent in the year. Making 
allowance for this, the actual expenditure was only 248,74 which 
means a growth of 514 lakhs. It will be seen that the increase in 
expenditure was well within the growth of revenue. Besides owing 
to increased activities in several dicectioiis, the establishment charges 
alone have risen from 1912-13 in five years by 14 lakhs per annum 
and since up to the current year by 11 lakhs. Education ex|:)end- 
ituro has increased from 11 lakhs in 1912-13 to 26 lakhs in 1916-17 
and in the current year, it is expected to rise further to 36-30. 
Public Works expenditure has increased from 24,66 in 1912-13 to 
34-20 in 1917-18 and is expected further to rise to 42,21 in the 
current year. The figure for 1917-18 and the current year include a 
contribution of 5 lakhs on account of irrigation capital reserve. 
The capital expenditure not charged to revenue has increased from 
18.61 in 1912-13 to 49 lakhs in 1916-17, 41 in 1917-18 and in the 
current year it is expected to be 58 lakhs. It was Mr, Datta 
who advised Government in 1919 that optional and obligatory 
expenditure should be separated. He said : “’It should be 
seen how far the growth of both obligatory and optional ex- 
penditure was justified, and -what steps should bo taken to 
keep dow nexpenditure without affecting the efiSciency of the 
administration and then to frame an approximate estimate of the 
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probable rate of growth of the obligatory and optional expenditure 
under each head in future. The growth of the charge for salaries 
and establishment should be carefully examined and it should be 
considered whether the growth is justified by the needs of the admi- 
nistration.^^ In his opinion the State should satisfy itself that its 
normal revenue would yield a surplus sufficient to meet not only the 
charges for interest on the capital expenditure during construction 
of work, but also to meet the deficiency in the not earnings for some 
years. He however sounded a note of warning about the present 
scale of expenditure chargeable to revenue and said : “I am, however, 
not quite so sure about the present scale of the expenditure charge- 
able to revenue. Such expenditure appears to have grown at a 
tremendous rate during the last five years and I am unable to say 
at present how far this has been justified by the animal growth of its 
revenues or how far the additional expenditure is really conducive 
to the material prosperity of the State.'* 

The Dewan admitted that careful scrutiny of the position is 
certainly desirable both as regards ordinary revenue and expenditure 
as well as caiutal expenditure. Referring to capital expenditure, 
Mr. Baneriec quoted the late Dewan's (Sir M. Visvesharaya's) opinions 
on the subject that for productive works loans should bo raised : 
‘‘ I am gratified to observe that this view of our financial policy has 
now received acceptance at the hands of the public and suggestions 
for financing productive works from borrowed funds have been made 
by the members of this Assembly." Mr. Banerjee continuing said : — 

“ Mr. D.itta had advised us to sell away securities as fast as 
possible up to 80 lakhs, to fulfil our capital programme, and his 
forecast was that we can provide for a capital expenditure of GO 
lakhs in 1919-20 without borrowing. Our Budget forecast is framed 
accordingly and we have provided for a capital expenditure of 90 
lakhs without proposing to borrow. But we have to so adjust our 
finances that our annual revenue and expenditure account result in 
a sutliciord surplus to meet — 

(l) The growth of expenditure for expansion and development : 
(2) Interest on loans : (3) Depreciation charges : (4) Several reserves, 
e. g., famine, etc. 

‘Tt would be a foolish policy to cut down our capital programme 
in respect of works already in progress or commenced. It is also 
incumbent on us to frame future budgets in such a manner that the 
normal standard surplus of 50 lakhs is guaranteed to meet the 
necessities of the position under the four heads specified above. 1 
think our resources also require watching, and expenditure, a more 
detailed scrutiny. 
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“I will now take you through the figiiros of the revised estimates 
for the current year, and budget estimates for the coming year. 
The revised estimates of receipts for the current year is 3/4 lakhs 
better than the budget, as a net result of large increases under some 
heads and decrease in others. We have lost ground under Land 
Kevenue, Forest, Mining, Kevenue, Krrshnarajasagara Works and 
Cauvery Power Scheme, and gained under Excise, Assigned Tracts’ 
Rijvenue, Railways and Sandal Oil Factory. 

Under expenditure, the budget figures are exceeded, so far as 
General Administration, Sanitation and Civil Works are concerned. 
Influeuza, food control, and war and grain compensation allowances 
are responsible for large increases. There are however anticipated 
lapses under Education, Irrigation Works charged to revenue, 
Agriculture and Army. The result of these estimates is a net 
surplus of 49,000 as against the budgetted estimate of 41,000. 
The next year’s budget estimate of revenue shows an improvement 
of five three-fourth lakhs as a net result of variations, increases 
being noticeable under Land Revenue, Forest and Excise ; also 
under industrial concerns which are expected to bring a net levenuo 
of one lakh, a very pleasing and hopeful feature.” 

Mysore’s present position is that under the scheme of 
Financial Settlement, the whole of the normal revenues of the State 
is distributed amongst the several groups of si»ending deparluKuits 
and the reserves. The annual anticipatecl surpluses duo to growth in 
the revenue are similarly distributed. ‘Tt is therefore plain that 
further demands for extra expenditure can bo met only as our 
revenue grows. The normal annual growth from the existing sources 
has been calculated at 6 lakhs. But this rate can be secured only 
under favourable conditions of seasons and trade. For rapid growth 
of expenditure beyond the rate thus indicated, new sources of 
revenue will have to be discovered. 

The Budget Estimate. 

“For the ensuing year, we have budgetted for a revenue of Rs. 
304,98,000 and for an expenditure of Rs. 306,08,000 chargeable to 
this revenue, resulting in a deficit of 1,10,000. 

“The not assets of the State by the end of the current year will 
be 639.75 lakhs and during the next yeai there will boa further 
accretion of about 4 lakhs. The captial expenditure on xa'^^ductive 
works by the end of the current year is expected to amount to 
7 34 lakhs and as the programme for next year is fixed at 90 lakhs 
the total amount invested by Goveriimont in these works by 30th 
June 1920 will bo 794 lakhs.” 

In Qonplusigi) the acting Dewau said 
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“We are rich in ideals and schemes, and have put our hand 
on the plough, started and continued in motion by successive 
ministrations for tillii^g the almost unlimited expanse of Mysore^s 
possibilities, under the wise and benevolent guidance of His High- 
ness the Maharaja. Consolidation of work done in the past should 
l)e our motto for sometime to come and if we succeed in keeping 
burning theHanie of enthusiasm for progress, kindled by Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya and his distinguished predecessor, and in showing 
continued ajid ta?»gible results in at least some of the schemes and 
projects so often mentioned in tie Dewans’ Addresses in this 
Assembly of past several years, we should deserve well of all classes 
amongst His Highness’ subjects.” 

Next day, April 29, the Representative Assembly met at 
12 Noon when subjects relating to Revenue Survey and Settlement 
were taken up. 

To the representation that no resettlement of a Taluk may be 
sanctioned until the report of the Settlement Officer is considered 
by a representative non-official body and both the reports are 
discussed by the Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, the Governnieiit replied that orders will be issued in about 
1 0 days in the matter. 

In reply to the representation that each district may l)e given 
the privilege of electing a member to represent it in the Legislative 
Council, that power of electing four members now vested in the 
Re[)re8entative Assembly should continue while providing for the 
electioii of a member from each district, and that the Mysore Eco- 
nomic Conference, the University, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
should each be allowed to elect. Govt, promised further consideration. 

On June 20 a meeting of the Mysore Legislative Council was 
held. On the motion of Mr. K. 8 Chandrasekara Iyer, the First 
Councillor, the Bill further to amend the Mysore Legislative Council 
Regulation was passed. This bill related to granting of privileges 
to move resolutions in the Council.^ Mr. Iyer in introducing the 
measure spoke of the increase of privileges accorded to the Council 
since its constitution in 1907. 

In reply to an interpellation suggesting to the Government 
the establishment of Asylums of rest houses for the benefit of de^ 
crepit and disabled persons who roam about in streets Mr. Mir 
Humza Hussain, Councillor, stated that that was a question for the 
local bodies to consider. 

Dowan Bahadur Chakravarthi replying to an interpellation 
relating to the details about the gold coins and securities sent from 
the state treasury to the Mysore bank said It is not in public 
ijutcrost to giv^e information of the kind required by the rnemberi 
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ferdd' coins iwete^nlj^ ue^ puce Jto tlie Mysore . on cOiicHtidTi 

th^t they w'ould* be returned intact whenever irequired on three? 
months notice, and except interest paid by the bank there is no gain? 
or loss involved in the transaction. 

Suggestions were made by non-official, members to curtail the 
expenditure on public works and to provide facilities for technical 
industrial and professional education. One of the nor»officials 
desired the publication of the report of Mr. K. L. Datta alK)ut the 
iinances of the State. Another member suggested the apix)intmcnt 
of a mixed committee of officials and non-officials to enquire iirto 
all aspects of the State. A suggestion was also made for the 
establishment of a Board of public health and desire was expressed 
for large grants for rural areas. 

The Legislative Council reassembled next day when the discus- 
sion of budget was continued. Official members leplied to non-official 
references to their departments. Mr. Balasundaram Iyer, Chief 
Secretary, said that he was quite in symi)athy with the request for 
greater provision for medical relief and sanitation in rural areas. 
The medical committee which was recently constituted had sul)- 
mitted its report to the Government and orders on it were likely to 
issue shortly and the proposals of the committee include the starli.' g 
of more dispensaries for the next two years. As regards the iinprovc- 
meiit of indigenous system of medicine the Government have under 
consideration certain proposals. The suggestion for the establish- 
ment of board of health would also be favourably considered. Mr. 
Cadambi, Chief Engineer, pointed out that the establishment 
charges of P. W. D were not higher than those in British India 
and quoted the figures of Madras and Mysore for three years to 
show that the Mysore charges were lower than those of Madras. 

Mr. K. Chandy, Excise Commissioner, said : — During the last 
two excise sales over 570 shops were closed and in the recent sale 
the Government were prepared to incur a loss of one and half lakhs 
by closing 20 shops around Bangalore. In spite of all tha^, ii come 
had increased and that is due to increase in consumption. Ho also 
stated that if in any definite area like a taluq the majority 
of people would come forward with a request to the Goveniment not 
to have shops in that area the Government would be prepared to 
forego revenues. 

The budget discussion concluded after the financial Secretary, 
members of the council and the President of the Council had made 
their obser^ ations. Mr. Chandrasekara Iyer, First Councillor, stated 
that proposals were before the Government for the establishment of 
an agricultural college at Mysore and the Registrar of the University 
to report the site and plans and detailsi He also 
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said that an elaborate scheme had been prepared for the improvement 
of indigenous system of medicine. The Dewan in his concluding 
remarks said that matters relating to education to which references 
had been made had been considered in a Government resolution on 
education which would bo issued shortly. He also stated that the 
appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to enquire 
into the finances of the state was now unnecessary, but the request 
might be repeated if non-officials remained unsatisfied after they bad 
seen the Government review of finance and the forecasts of cxperirti- 
turo of the Stjite which was i>romised at the last session of the 
rei>rosontative assembly. 
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Vice-prcs<lt, and pol. member of the State council — Col. Maharaj Sri Sir 
Bhairun Singhji Bahdr. K.^'.s.l, 

Ordinary meml>er State council. — Rai Bahtlr. Raja Jeoraj Singh of Reri. 

Homo member, State council. — Rai Bahtlr. B. Kamta l‘rasa<l, B.A. 

Kevc. & tiiice membt;r, State council — G. D. Rudkin, i/j.fe, 

J'ublic wks. member of the State council. — Lt. col. Kao Bahdr. Thakur Sadul 
Singh of Hagseii. 

Mily. member, of State council, — Rao^Bahdr. Bgdr-Genl. Thakur Hari Singh 
of Sattasar, o.n.E, 

Hony. m 'mber. State council, — Rao Bahdr.^Kaja Hari Singh of Maharajan. 
JiVrBitl. asst. reve. lince, member, — Maharaj Sri rirthisiughji Sahib. 

Secy, legtve. dept, — Dv\ arka Singh, b.a. 

Addtl, secy, legtve. dept, — D. M. Nanavati, B.A, LL.B, 

Secy. reve. & fince, de[)t, — B Mathura Prasad, B.A, 

Secy. State council, -^B. Nauuehal Singh, b.a. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

Col. Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairbii Singhji Bahdr, K.c.s.i ; 

Rao Bahdr, Raja Hari Singh of Mahajan ; Rawat Man Singh of Ptawat&ar ; 
Maj. Maharaj Sri Narayan- Singhji Sahib, Maharaj Sri Pirthi Singhji Sahib, 
Rao Bahdr. Raja Jeoraj Si ligli of ileri ; 

Kao Bahdr. Kao Jeora] Singh of I'ugal ; Thakur Bijey Singh of Sankhu ; 

Tliakur Sudul Sigh of Jasana ,* Kao Bahdr. Tl.akur Kishen Singh gf Kn^^lana ; 
i^gdr.-Gcnb Bay Bahdr, Thakur Hari Singh yf Sat-tai^r; 
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Rao Bahdr. Tlmkur 8a<lul Singh of Bagseru 
Thakur Nawal Singh of Magrnsar ; Kai BahtU*. Kamte PraHacl, n,A. ; 
r. M. Nanavati, B.A., LL. B. ; G. D. lludkin, ; 

K. n' Kahdr. Si^th Bisheshwar I)as8 Daga of Bikau/*r ; 

iSeth Chand Mai Dhad<la, c.i.K. ; Sctli llam Rattan Dasn of Ragri ; 

,) Tola Bam Surana of Churu ; „ Jawahir Mai Khemka of Ratangarh J 

„ .lagan Natli Thirani of Nohav ; Both Sahib Ram Sarraf of HauutnangaGi ; 
Pt. Jiwan Ram Harsha ; Pioliit Bakhtawar Singh ; 

Sheikh Mohammed Ibrahim ; Munslii Fateh Singh ; B. Nihal Singh ; 

Kj Rustomji, M.A. ; Pyare Kishen Wattnl M.A., F.tt.E.s., F.8,s. ; 

L. P. Lajoie ; B. Nehal Chand ; Thakur Bhur Singh ; Pt. Bishcbhwar Nath ; 
Seth Shiva Ratari Mohta ; Seth Ram Prasml Jaga<lina of Sujangarh ; 

,, GanoBh Dass Dadhauja of Sar dar.shahr ; 

„ Gurmuk Rai Lahari-vvala of Rajjgarh ; t^th Likhmi Chan<I NahtS. of Bha<li*a i 
Rai Bahdr.^Setli Hazari Mai of Dudhewala ; 

„ Pahd /Seth Ram Chandra Mantra of Rani ; 

(^howdhari Jagmal Saran of Gam*Hhgarh ; 

„ Bhai Uttam Singh of Samandnagav ; 

Seth Daulat Ram Bhatlani of Sri Dungargarh. 


Proceedings of the Council 

The Legislative Council of Bikaner State was opened at 
Bikaner on 18th October 1919 and continued several days, His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singhji presiding. The Maharaja was 
dressed in military uniform, wore the Order of the Star of India, 
and on his head-gear a jewelled frame containing a photo of His 
Majesty the King Emperor. 

The Council was inaugurated in 1912, and since then it has 
been enlarged and now possesses the same powers as the Viceroy's 
Council in regard to interpellations, the moving of resolutions and 
introducing bills. The elective principle has been introduced into 
the Council, and every Municipality having a population of 2,500 
return one member. The members take an oath of allegiance to His 
Majesty as well as to His Highness. Among the members of the 
Council arc some veterans who have won distinctions in various 
battlefields during the war, 

Kumar^s Maiden Speech 

In order to have cor.tiLuity of work in his absence the Maharaja 
has nominated his Heir-A\>parent to the Council. He took the 
oath of allegiance on the first day, in the usual manner, both to 
H. M. the King-rmi>eror and to H. H. the Maharaja. Eai Bahadur 
Raja Hari Sir ghji of Mahajan and several other speakers expressed 
their joy at the Maharaja Kutnar's participation in State affairs. 
They hoped that he would secure the undying love and willing 
devotion of the Maharaja's loyal subjects by keeping au ever-watchfuj 
e/c ever their uiterests* 
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The Maharaja Kumar in his maiden speech "said : I thaiifc the 
Eaja of MahajaP, speakii?^ bn behalf of the official and the hop- 
official members, for the encouraging words with which he ■’h^ 
greeted me here, and I thank the Assembly for their spontaneous 
welcome. I beg to assure Your Highness and this Assembly that 
it will be my constant endeavour to devote myself to the furtherance 
of the prosperity of Bikaner and the well-being of its people, taking 
as niy guide our traditions and the example of my honoured father. 
My cup of happiness will be filled when I feel I have earned Your 
Highness’ approbation as a successful servant of the State. 

Resolutions moved. 

1. Rawat Man Singhji then moved : “That the members of this 
Assembly, representing all classes of Your Highness’ subjects, most 
resiiectfully beg Your Highness to be graciously pleased to convey to 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor their humble and most 
respectful congratulations on the achievment of the great and the 
glorious victory woii by the mighty British Empire in the cause of 
freedom and justice, a victory which has saved the world from the 
domination of militarism and savagery and has vindicated once more 
to the eternal glory of the British nation and her Allies the triumph 
of right over might and in which Bikaner, with the rest of India, 
is proud to have borne her share with the other members of the 
Empire.” During the four and half years of war, said the speaker, 
we have suffered the loss of many brave and valuable lives, and we 
have not stinted our assistance in money and material, and it is 
because we feel we have borne our full share as far as we were able 
in the victory now won that we are proud to-day to request Your 
Highness to convey our loyal congratulations to His Imperial Majesty. 

The resloution was carried and His Highness promised to remit 
it through H. E. the Viceroy. 

2. A resolution was proposed by the Heir-Apparent expressing 
gratitude to the Army. “That the^ members of this Assembly, on 
behalf of the whole pcoifie of Bikaner, do hereby express their heart- 
felt thanks to the officers and men of the Ganga Risala who by their 
courage and endurance during 4 years of active service in Egypt 
and Palestine have so gloriously assisted the forces of the British 
Empire in bringing the world-wide war to a victorious end and in 
warding off its ravages from the boundaries of India, and who have 
by their cheerfulness and gallant conduct, ur:der strange and arduous 
cii-cumstances, so worthily upheld the tradition of Bikaner, and 
further, that the members of this Assembly do tender their deep 
sympathy with the families and relations of those brave men of the 
vAiyimftnt who have fvilloii and trust that the pride which all feci iu 
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their gallantly may ta some extent mitigate the sorrow Caused by 
their death.’’ 

Maharajah’s Great Speech. 

In closing the session, His Highness the Maharaja delivered 
an important speech in which he dwelt at length on the attitude of 
the Indian Princes to the problems of constitutional reform both in 
British India and in their own States especially rebutting certain 
critics in England and in India. 

His Highness in the course of his speech first paid a tribute of 
deep devoticii to their Imperial Majesties, the King-Emperor and 
Queen -Em press. Said His Highness, “The firm hold of the 
monarchical form of government in Great Britain is due again to 
what I might with all reverence term the splendid example of devo- 
tion to duty and the love and care for his people which His Imperial 
Majesty has so graciously displayed and to the wonderful work 
in the cause of the country which both the King-J^mperor jwid the 
Queen-Emx)ress have done — work which has come into special pro- 
minence during the five trying years of the war. Even in so de- 
mocratic a country as America, they have come to learn of the ad- 
vantages of a Crowned Head, and the war has brought to them an 
agreeable surprise by revealing the fact — already known to his 
peoples — that our King-Emperor and Queen-Empress are the hardest 
worked people in the whole of Great Britain and the British Empire. 
Long may they be spared to us.” 

The Princes and Reform 

The Maharaja next turned to constitutional reform iji British 
India, speaking warmly of ‘that staunch friend of India, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain,’ and of Mr. Montagu and coridemnifig the opposition 
to the reform proposals by those whom, to avoid i>ersonaHties, ho 
called “the English hlxtremists.” He referred to various criticisms 
specially of bis famous Savoy Hotel Speech of March last (for this 
see the Register for 1919, Part II, p. 81), and said : — 

“I have seen it expressly stated in one place that in common 
with some other Princes I had from time to time expressed or been 
persuaded into expressing myself as whole-heartedly in. favour of 
Home Rule League and all its propaganda. I have seldom seen a 
greater perversion cf truth. As I have publicly stated previously, 
], in common with my brother Princes, belong to no political party 
whatsoever. I hope I am a moderate in my views. In common 
with many loyal Indians and Englishmen 1 desire to see India once 
again rise to full na^ion-hood under the aegis of British Crown and 
attain the fullest autonemy as an integral and eontented part oi 
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Empire, which will be a sure source of strength and not of weakness 
to Great Britain, but I have never been associated with Home Rule 
liOagues in any way and have no connection with them whatsoever. 
What is more, I have not on a single occasion uttered a single word 
which might be taken to imply that I was even partially in favour 
of that league or its propaganda, with the extreme views and tactics 
of which lx)dy I am personally altogether unable to agree, and to 
the best of my knowledge the same applies to my brother Princes. ,, 

“The allegation that my action was an unprecedented and direct 
interference with the purely domestic affairs of British India is 
however one that must be dealt with more seriously, the more so 
as the same charge is made against the Princes as a body. Of course 
I today speak only for myself, but as I have the honour of knowing 
an exceptionally largo number of my brother Princes and have, 
moreover, come in close contact with them in the past few years in 
my capacity of Honorary General Secretary to Their Highnesses for 
the Princes’ Conference, I feel that in regard to this point in parti- 
cular I should not bo far wrong in giving expression to feelings 
which I believe will be generally shaied by the Princes. We have 
made it abundantly clear on many previous occasions that the Princes 
of India have not the slightest desire to interfere in the purely 
domestic concerns of British India, just as we would emphatically 
resent any interference in regard to matbu's concerning our internal 
independence and autonomy. This is a policy from which I am not 
aware that wo have over deviated. But in all questions of Imperial 
or common concern the Princes have an indisputable right to, and 
must always claim, a voice rot only in view of their political import- 
ance but also in view of their territories forming a third of the area 
a’-d over a fifth of the population of India. 

“The question of constitutional I’eform in British India is 
really one of Imperial and comiTjon concern and one, moreover, in 
which the Princes are more than in(Jirectiy concerned. The well- 
being and prosperity of India and the ever-increasing happiness and 
contentment of its people must necessarily bo matters of very deep 
concern to every loyal Indian, whethei he be a British subject or a 
resident within the territories of an Indian State. The vital con- 
siderations involved and the groat issues at stake in regard to this 
question are not confined to British India. On a sympathetic, ge- 
nerous and bold handling of this question depend the happiness, the 
loyalty and the contentment of the people of India. A loyal, pro- 
gressive and contented India will bo an asset of immense value to 
the Empire which in itself would be of immense advantage to all 
iv^nnArriAd. including the Princes an4 the States. Not only have the 
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Princes a very large stake and vested interests of vital importance in 
the country, but there is a very great and real identity of interests 
between the British Government and themselves. And, as has been 
repeatedly stated by the highest officers of the Crown, they have 
also their duties and responsibilities as pillars of that Imperial edifice 
and as partners and colleagues of the Viceroy — in the words of 
Lord Curzon — to share with him the burden of rule. 

The Duty of the Princes. 

I said in my speech, the Princes out of their loyal and 
deep devotion to the King-Emperor and their attachment to the 
Empire are concerned to see such measures adopted as will further 
popularise, strengthen and preserve the King-Emperor’s rule in 
India, as also the ties that bind England and India together and to 
see the elements that make for sobriety, moderation and restraint, 
strengthened and consolidated. 

It is plain to any sober-minded person that should the 
counsels of the opponents of genuine reform prevail, the feeling and 
the political effect which would thereby be created in India would 
be deplorable. Surely the duty of the Prirjces, as friends and Allies, 
and in view of the identity of interest, to advise the British Govern- 
ment on matters which, in certain eventualities, are likely to create 
a disturbing situation in British India, cannot be questioned, and 
past precedent is forthcoming, as in 1908, when Lord Minto asked 
for the co-operation of the Princes and their advice in dealing with 
the unrest in parts of Bengal and elsewhere. Whilst the Princes of 
India can always be counted upon to throw the whole weight of 
their influence and resources on the side of law and order and con- 
stituted authority, as they have invariably and unflinchingly done 
in the past, they are, apart from all these weighty considerations 
which appeal to them most, prompted not unnaturally by reasons of 
self-interest also, to see such a course followed as will ensure tran- 
quillity on the other side of their borders and thus avert serious 
trouble from crossing into their territories. For conditions existing 
in British India and the attitude of the people there find their 
inevitable reflex in our own States. It is quite clear that any 
grievance and discontent in British India, still more anarchy and 
sedition, are bound sooner or later to spread to our States and to 
affect the Indian Rulers and their Governments. Many of us are 
surrounded by British temtory. With the incraeed railway, tele- 
graph and postal facilities, and the spread of education and Western 
thoughts and ideals, and with a large number of our State subjects 
carrying on business in British India, there are, much more than 
formerly, frequent and intimate interchange of ideas and opinions 
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and greater contact between our own subjects and those of British 
India/' 

His Highness finally proceeded to rebut the criticism that the 
Indian Princes who advocated reforms in British India did not 
apply them in their own States and showed what measures of re- 
forms he had inaugurated in Bikaner. Consultation with representa- 
tive citizens was, he said, fundamental in Indian systems of govern- 
ment but it did r ot follow that modern Western institutions im- 
ported without modi fi cal ion were the 1)est developments in every 
State in India. 


TTie Nizam’s Council 

New Executive Council Opened. 

On November 21 1919, His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad held a Durbar at the Kingkoti Palace to announce 
the institution of an Executive Council for his Dominions. The 
following are the new Executive Councillors : — 

1, Byed Ab Imam kt. l*residt‘nt, and in Ctiarge of 

Legislative Dt*i»a vtineut. 


2. R. I. R. Glancy (on Leave) 

Kawab Ameen Jung Bahadur (Actg.) 

Finance. 

.S. Nawab Vilayat Jung Bahadur 

Judicial. 

4. ,, Latjifat Jung „ 

Army. 

5. Balwaut „ 

Revenue. 

,, TiBivvat Jung „ 

Public Works. 

7. „ Nizamat „ „ 

r( litical. 

H. ,, Akhil „ „ 

,, Faradoon Mulk „ 

Fommercc and Industry. 

Member Extraordinary. 


The Nizam’s l^eech. 

In declaring the Council open His Exalted Highness said 
“This durbar has been convened to mark an event of very great 
moment in the history of my dominions. As you are all probably 
aware the original form of Government in this country was a pure 
autocracy assisted by a Prime Minister. It is a matter of history 
how with a few honourable exceptions the Prime Ministers of the 
past steadily pursued the policy of undeimining the authority of the 
Nizam under whom they served and to whom they owed allegiance 
as subjects and servants. The State archives are replete with evidence 
of such transgressions resulting in friction and the destruction of 
administrative efficiency so largely detrimental to pubhp weal. The 
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passion to grasp at power, however unlawful and Unconstitutional, 
dried up the sources of initiative and reform. Successive ministries 
disclosed the imperfection of the system. My father long after the 
death of the First Salar Jung, having given his leorganisation of the 
admiiiistration a full and fair trial, was deeply impressed by the 
defects present in it and was impelled in 1892 to promulgate the 
gnnoJttcha mobarick dcfi ling thereby the powers and responsibilities 
of .the Prime Minister and his assistants. A further attempt at 
efficiency was made by the issue of the rules of the quanooncha soon 
after my accession. My own scrutiny and examination of the 
administi’ative problems of my dominions convinced me that the 
defects were ineradicable unless and until there was a structural 
change in the Government. After anxious and mature consideration, 
I decided to take up the heavy burden of direct administrative change 
without the help of a Prime Minister. For five long years I have 
toiled hard and ever kept in view the measures that promised to 
secure the happiness and prosperity of my beloved subiects in whose 
contenment and advancement my interest is paternal and abiding. 
Close and personal association with the administration has revealed 
to me the necessity of ,the departure from the existing method. 
Change of times, complexities of modern life, a new political percep- 
tion in the East and internal and external interests of my dominions 
have put such a severe strain upon my personal and direct control 
as to call for some immediate measure of appreciable relief. Finding 
it impossible to revert to a system, whose repeated breakdown had 
proved its futility, I resolved, after much reflection to give my 
Government a new constitution which would* secure greater efficiency 
and ensure progressive force. Experiment elsewhere has proved 
that the Council form of Government has many and varied advantages 
over Government vested in a single official, however eminent. It is 
my earnest desire therefore to secure these advantages for the well 
being of my people. With these end in view I have by a firman 
issued to-day constituted an Executive Council consisting of a 
President, seven ordinary members and an Extraordinary member 
without a portfolio. Under well considered rules the powers of the 
Council, of its President and Members have been defined and their 
collective and individual responsibilities fixed. Its personnel has 
been determined with the greatest possible care. It includes men 
of mature experience and approved merit. The Presider^t, Sir Ali 
Imam, needs no introduction. His career in British India is very 
well known. A Council so constituted will strengthen the admin- 
istration in all its branches and offer sound advice on those matters 
affecting the larger interests of the State that have been specifically 
reserved for the exercise of my own powers. Its corporate action 
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will give administrative cohesion and yield results highly beneficial 
to my people. The spread of education, the development of economic 
resource, the encouragement of commercial and industrial enterprise, 
the adoption of advanced sanitary and hygienic measures, the 
improvement of roads and communications and many other measures 
await solution. In these and other directions of internal reforms 
the labours of the Council will be of value no less than in matters 
of general policy and the political relations of Government wii-h 
the Government of Indip. These are as friendly and cordial as in 
the past. Ever since the dawn of British rule in India an unbroken 
record of alliance and friendship with my House has been maintained. 
In more than one crisis the sword of an Asifah has been drawn in 
the defence of the honour and integrity of the British Empire. 
My own contribution to win the world-wide war from which the 
British Empire has so triumphantly emerged are too well-known for 
me to dwell ui>on. The Council will therefore find itself in a happy 
position to approach the all important question of the restoration of 
the Berar. My claim to the possession of this integral part of my 
dominioi.s is based on absolute justice and it is inconceivable that 
on an impartial examination it can bo ruled out. I shall therefore 
await the advice of the Council on this momentous question with 
deep interest. To my nolJes, officials, jagirdars and my beloved 
subjects generally, I commend this new constitution and earnestly 
call upon them to supi)ort it with unfaltering devotion and loyal 
cooperation. No constitution can fulfil its functions without strict 
and jealous regard to its observance. With these words I wish 
Sir Ali Imam and his colleagues every success in the discharge of 
the great duties wpou which they now entor.'^ 



Travancore State 

Euler— -H. H. Sri Padmanabha Dasa Vanchi Sir Bala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara Kikitapati Mani Sultan Maharaja 
Raja Hamma Raja Bahdr, Shamsher Juno, g.c.s.i. 

* G.<^.T.E., M.R.A.S., F.R.G:^., 

Officer tie 1* Imtruction 1 ublique^ 

State Officers. 

Dewan.— Dewan Pahdr. M. Krishua Nair, p.a.b.l. 

rto. secy to Dewan — K. raramesliwaTati Pillai B.A., B.L. 

Chf. Secy to ^ovt. — H. Mahadeva Aiyar a.b. 

Uiider secs. — M. Raja Raja Varuia M.A., B.L. R. Krishna Pillai, B.A., B.L., 
and K. Narayanan Pandalay, b.a., b.l. 

Asst. secs. — K. Venkata Row, S. Paramcswara Aiyer, M.A,, BL. T. P. 
Ramasubha Aiyar, b.a,, and R. Ramalingam Aiyar b,a. 

Legislative Council 

Prtsdt. — Diwaii Bahdr. M. Krishna Nair, b.a., b.l. 

Offl. members, — R. Mahadwa Iyer, b.a. chf. secy, to govt ; V, Subba Aiyar, 
B.A., B.L. addtl. head sirkar vakil ; N. Subrahinanya Aiyar, M.A., senv. Diwan 
[leislikar ; 

N. Rajaram Rai. b.a. ; l.C. Chacko, P.A., B.S.c. state gcologst ; N, Raman 
Pillay, B.A., excise, comrns ; 

Rai Bahdr. K. V. Rahgaswamy -Iyengar, B.A. profsr. of history and 
economics ; and John Kurian, b.a., b.o.k. ex. engr. 

Non. ofll. members — R. Goviiula Menpn, b.a.; M. Subraniania Pillai. K. A. 
Krishna Iyengar, b.a „ b.l. ; R. Gopal Pillai, b.a., b.l. ; K. Parameswara Pillai, 
B.A., B.L ; Paul Daiiiel, M.A., L.T ; and J. A. Richard.son. 

SiTy — K. Narayanan Paudalai, B.A., b.l. 


The Popular Assembly 

February 1919 

The 1 5th Session of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly met at 
Trivandrum on the 17th Februruary 1919. The Dewan of Travancore 
in opening the Assembly made a speech in which he detailed the War 
efforts of the State, the enormous economic distress and the action 
taken by the Durbar to ameliorate it. He then presented the 
following resume of details of administration : — 

Revenue and expenditure. — The revenue and receipts of 
the State rose from Es. 1,63,43,576. in 1092 (M. E year) to 
Ks, 1,66,89,541 in 1093 and the ordinary expenditure from 
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Rs. 1,53,24,370 to Rs. 1,61,55,926 resulting in a surplus of 
Rs, 4,33,615. Including the capital expenditure on the extension 
of the railway from Quilon to Trivandrum, amounting to 
Rs. 8,70, 116, the total expenditure of the y6ar was Rs. 
1,70,26,042, giving a net deficit of Rs. 4,36,501. The revenue 
for the year was the highest on record showing an increase of 
Rs. 6,75,841 over the amount budgetted for. The receipts under 
“ Forest,” “ Salt ” and “ Customs ” reached higher figures than those 
in any previous year, the slight decrease under ‘‘ Stamps ” and “ Re- 
gistration ” being attributable to the dislocation of business activities 
as a result of the economic strain to which reference has already 
been made. The expenditure for 1093 was also the highest on record, 
with the solitary oxce]:>tion of the abnormal year of 1090. The 
expenditure on “ Education ” has been particularly noteworthy during 
recent years, the amount rising from Rs. 9,55,951 in 1087 to 
Rs. 22,21,674 in 1093, the highest figure ever reached. The assets 
of the Government at the end of 1093 amounted to Rs. 1,34,36,438 
and the liabilities to Rs. 94,89,578, leaving a closing balance of 
Rs. 39,46,160. , As 1 explained in my address last year, there need 
be no apprehension on account of the reduction of the closing balance 
from Rs. 77,91,725 in 1088 to about a moiety of that amount in the 
course of the last quinquenuium, in view of the fact that a sum of 
Rs. 49,86,819 has been spent during the interval on the extension of 
the iMilway from Quilon to Trivandrum, and that if this amount 
were added to the balance, the transactions would leave a closing 
balance, of Rs. 89,33,679, or Rs. 11,41,954 in excess of that for 1088. 
If the ordinary expenditure of the State alone is taken into account, 
the ti-ansactions of the past three years have resulted ii» surpluses, 
the comparatively small surplus of Rs. 4,33,615 in 1093 being due 
to the fact that extraoi dinary expenditure to the extent of about eight 
lakhs had to be incurred during that year. The budget of 1094 
provides for a revenue of Rs. 1,63,65,200 and an o::fpenditure of 
Rs. 1,59,57,300. The estimate of capital expenditure not charged 
to revenue is only Rs. 77,400, as’Very little further outlay remains 
to be incurred on the extension of the railway from Quilon to 
Trivandrum. 

Forests.— The total area of reserved forests at the end of 1093 
was 2,383 square miles and 117 acres, and of reserved lands 77 
square miles and 50 a'^res. In view to the exi:)editious disposal of 
the large volume of forest settlement work still remaining to be done, 
Government ^ve appointed a Special Forest Settlement Peishkar for 
one year with effect from the lOth Chingam 1094. Including a 
simple working scheme for one of the circles, regular working plans 
have till now ibeeii sanctioned for an area of 673 square miles and 
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210 acres. An iuiditional area of 388 acres was newljy^ planted with 
teak and the existing plantations covering an area of 4 jl03 acres 
were properly maintained. The policy of restricting the exploitation 
of royal timber from the reserved forests was persisted in. The 
balance stock at the sale depots was brought to a minimum. The 
tentative measure originally sanctioned and subsequently extended 
for the abolition of export duty on timber, firewood and charcoal, 
was further extended for another period of five years. The gross 
revenue rose from Rs. 14,75,347 in 1092 to Es. 15,15,293 in 1093 
and the net . revenue from Ks. 6,25,609 to Bs. 8,64,955. The not 
revenue of the Department in 1087 was only Rs. 2,83,383 and it is 
a matter for congratulation that it has more than trebled itself during 
the last six years. Government take this opportunity of recording 
their appreciation of the good work done by Mr. V, Subrahmanya 
Aiyar, Conservator of Forests. 

Salt. — The area actually worked as salt pans rose from 301 to 
355 acres. Prompt steps are being taken to bring the balance of 
the available area also under cultivation. The production of homo 
salt fell, owing to untimely rains, from 4,83,843 maunds to 3,74,983 
maunds. I note with pleasure that the consumption in 1093 
increased by 44,928 maunds, the average consumption per head of 
population rising from 24*3 lbs. to 26*1 lbs. 

Agriculture. — Copies of the report of the Director of Agri^ 
culture for 1093 will as usual, be placed in your hands from which 
you will obtain detailed information regarding the workiiig of the 
Agricultural Department during the year. One of the most useful 
items of work in which the Department is engaged is the 
preparation and supply of manures to ryots at a cheap rate. 
With a view to meet the increasing demand on this account four 
branch manure depots were opened in South Travancoro in 1093. 
The scheme has since been extended to other parts of South Travan- 
covo, and will, if successful, be further extended to the remaining 
parts of the State altogether. The question of cultivating better 
varieties of paddy has also been engaging the attention of the 
Depaitment, and during 1093, four seed unions were formed for the 
distribution of improved paddy seeds. The possibility of making 
pun.ia cultivation neai Alleppey annual, instead of biennial as at 
present, is stated to have been successfully demonstrated. There 
are not less than 20,000 acres of punja lands which are now cultivated 
only in alternate years and it would be a great advantage if even a 
portion of this area could be made to yield an annual crop. 

Industries, — The industrial problem is the problem of the hour. 
The war h vs provided the country with a great opportunity and it 
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would be to its advantage to seize this opportunity with alacrity: 
Goveniment have deputed Dr. Barker in 1092 to conduct an indus- 
trial survey of the State, as a preliminary measure, • Dr. Barker has 
now completed the survey and submitted the results of his investi- 
gations. Dr. Barker considers that the industries which maybe 
immediately brought into existence in Tranvancore are shellac, 
tapioca, coir, palmjrra, sugar, matches, soap, pencils, weaving and 
dyeing, brushes and mat and basket weaving, and suggests that 
three or four industries may bo selected from among the above and 
attention concentrated on them for the time being. The whole 
question is engaging the attention of Government and orders will be 
passed in due course on the proposals of Dr. Barker, In the mean- 
time, with a view to ensure continuance of work, Government have 
created a Department of Industries for Travancore and appointed 
Dr. Barker as Acting Director of Industries with effect from the 1st 
Makram 1094. The duties of the Director of Industrios are to 
advise Government on all industrial and technical matters, to control 
the industries already started, to investigate the possibilities of new 
industries and organise them wherever practical, to start small 
industries for purposes of demonstration, to investigate the raw 
materials available in the forests of the State for industrial purposes, 
to receive suitable cottage industries, to enlighten the people in regard 
to industrial matters by lectures, bulletins, etc., and to generally help 
ill the industrial progress of the State. The student deputed to 
undergo training in shellac manufacture returned and he was directed 
to conduct an investigation on the possibilites of this industry in 
Travancore. A scheme for the introduction of bee-culture as a 
cottage industry has been started at Nedumangad and a bee-expert 
appofnted to popularise the industry among the people. At the 
instance of Dr. Barker, free training was secured for a Travancorean 
in pencil manufacture, for another in button manufacture and for two 
others in bees-wax manufacture. The present economic distress has 
brought into strong relief the need for the devciopment of ship- 
building in Travancore and substantial concessions have been afforded 
to the intending ship-builders in respect of timber and land. 

Co-operative Societies, — The total number of Co-oper.itivo 
Societies at the end of 1093 was 45, of which 33 were agricultural 
and the rest non-agricultural. Though there was demand for the 
formation of new Societies, it was not considered desirable to increase 
their number without due regard to the condition of their resotirces. 
Excluding the members of the Central Bank, the number of mem- 
bers in these Societies rose from 2,00o to 2,796. With a view to 
avoid the danger of allowing Credit Societies to assume unmanage- 
able size, action was taken to prescribe a limit for membership in 
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some of the Primary Societies till they were able to establish good 
business reputation. The paid up capital of the Societies rose from 
Bh. Rs. 24,710 to Bh. Rs. 30,574 and the promoters of the Societies 
are reported to have been willing to supply funds out of the resources 
at their disposal. Unfortunately, the work turned out by the 
Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank alone was far from satisfac- 
tory. The first co-operative conference was held at Mavelikara in 
Medam 1093. 

Railway, — Since the close of February 1918 two trains have 
been running between Quilon and Trivandium every day. The 
financial prospects of the new line arc encouraging. The working 
of the Travancoro Branch of the South Indian Railway from 
Tinnevelly to Trivandrum for the first half of 1918-1919 ending 
with the 30th September 1918 has not only covered the entire 
interest charges on the original lino up to Quilon, but has also left a 
balance of Bh. Rs. 96,726, to pay up the interest charges of the 
State on the extension to Trivandrum, which amount to Bh. Rs. 98, 
636 at 84 per cent, on the Capital. An estimate was sanctioned 
for providing third class passenger accommodation at all the inter- 
mediate stations between Quilon and Trivandrum. The extension 
of the line to the pier at Yaliatura is under the consideration of 
Government. 

Municipal Government. — Since the close of 1093 the rate- 
payers of the towns of Colachel, Attungal, Mavelikara, Changanachery 
and Vaikam have 1)cen granted the i>rivilege of electing four out of 
the seven non-otticial members of the respective Committees, so 
that at present all the 19 Town Improvement Committees in the 
State have a majority of their non-otticial members elected by the 
people. Non-otticial Presidents have been newly appointed tor the 
Committees of Nagorcoil and Mavelikara and a non-otticial Vice- 
President for the Committee of Kuzhitt^u*a. The system of com- 
])ulsory vaccination has been extended to the towns of Kuzhitura. 
Vaikam, Parur and Tiruvalla. The new Municipal Bill, conferring 
considerably charged powers on Municipal Councils has been con- 
sidered in detail by the Legislative Council and is now aw^aiting 
final reading. The question of the formation of Local Boards for 
the benefit of rural area is also under the consideration of 
Government. 

Medical Department. — Steps have been taken for the opening 
of now dispensaries at Taikattuseri and Cape Comorin, and a weekly 
branch dispensary has been opened at San taii para in the High 
range. The Fort Dispensary at Trivandrum has been raised to a 
hospital 
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• DetJkrtment -of' Ayurveda. — ^I’he DepartmeniK of 'Ayurveda 
has been thoroughly reorganised. The main features of the reorga- 
iiisaticn ar6 the revision of the curricula of studies in the Ayurveda 
Patasala on an up to date and scientific basis to suit modern require- 
ments, the opening of a botanical garden for the cultivation of 
medicinal plants, and the establishment of an Ayurvedic Pharmacy 
and an Ayurvedic Hospital and Dispensary at Trivandrutn. The 
Dispensary has boon doing very useful work from the day of jts 
opening on the 18th Karkadakam 1093,, the number of out-patients 
treated during the first five months of 1094 reaching the high 
figure of 10,474. Till recently the Pharmacy merely supplied 
medicines for free distribution at the Dispensary, but arrangements 
have now been made for the sale of medicines to those who are 
willing to purchase them, during Vrischikam and Dhanu 1094, the 
first two months when it was in operation, medicines to the value 
of Ks. 448 were purchased from the Pharmacy. 

General Statistics. — The number of recognised institutions 
in the State rose from 2,508 in 1092 to 2,828 in 1093 and their 
strength from 3,48,986 to 3,75,448, showing an increase of 320 
schools and 26,462 scholars. On an average, there was one recog- 
nised school for every 2'5 square miles and 1,212 inhabitants, 
against 3*05 and 1,367 respectively in 1092. Private aided schools 
rose in number and strength from 1,264 and 1,19,280 to 1,394 and 
1,35,697, and private unaided schools from 169 and 13,980 to 346 
and 24,424 respectively. The non-departmental institutions thus 
increased in number by 21*4 percent, and in strength by 20 per 
cent. As compared with these, the increase in the number of depart- 
mental schools from 1,075 to 1,082 was little more than nominal, 
while their strength showed a slight decline from 2,15,716 to 2,15, 
327. The increase in the number of private institutions and the 
steady accession to their strength tend to prove that the policy of 
the Government towards private agencies work in the field of 
education is bearing fruit and that popular confidence is growing 
in respect of those institutions. Qf the total population of the 
State, 10’95 ])er cent, were attending recognised schools, while 
if the strength of unrecognised schools were also taken into account, 
the corresponding percentage would be 11*9. The percentage of 
pupils in recognised schools to the x>opulation of school-going age, 
calculated at the usual rate of 15 per cent, of the total pox>nlation, 
rose from 67‘9 to 72*8 and including the pupils of unrecognised 
institutions, from 78*3 to 82*4. There was no taluk, excei)t De- 
vicolam with a largo floa^iiig population, which did not return a 
ratio of more than 60 per cent., and the figures undoubtedly reflect 
the highest credit on the Department. 
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Female Education. — The number of recognised institutions for 
girls increased from 343 to 352 and the number of girls under 
instruction from 1,01,288 to 1,13,997. The number of girls attend- 
ing Colleges rose from 58 to 86 and those attending English schools 
from 3,019 to 3,348. There were 18 women students in the B.A, 
classes of the local Arts College, against 8 in 1092. An examiriation 
in needle work qualifying for the appointment of sewing mistresses 
was instituted, as also a Music Board for the guidance of the study 
of music ill girls' schools. 

Class Education. — Strenuous efforts were made foi bringing 
under instri ction more pupils belonging to the education. illy back- 
ward communities and especially Malay ala Brahmins, Ezhavas, 
Fulayas, Parayas, Mahomedans, and Kuravas. Ami»le facilities 
were a^ordod by Govxu'nmoiit for the spread of literacy among these 
classes. 

As many as 2,018 schools had children of the depressed classes 
attending them, of which more than 1,000 schools admitted Pulaya 
and Paraya piiiuls for the first time in 1093, without any appreciable 
opposition from caste Hindus. The api'ointnient of a Mahcmedan 
inspecHiig officer was sanctioned. A Mahomedan Girls school was 
opened at Pulankudiyirippu and women teachers wore appointed in 
the Mahomedan Girls’ schools at Kottar and Tiruvitamkode. 
Malayala Brahmin girls were also attending schools in larger numbers,i 
Half-fee concessions under the Code have been extended to Maravas 
and Kaiiiyars. * 

Expendi'-ure. — The gross exvienditure on education rose from 
Rs. 20,65,254 to Ks. 22,21,674 as already stated, showing an increase 
of 7*5 per cent. The roceii>ts amounted to Ks. 5,65, 343 and the 
net expenditure to Rs. 16,56,331, giving an average of about annas 
seven half per head of population. The next expenditure on English 
school education was Rs. 60,996, while that on vernacular school 
education was Rs. 11,63,504. More thaJi 70 percent of the net 
expenditure was thus incurred on primary education. 

Proceedirgs of the Assembly 

The Assembly met every day from the 17th to the 25th 
February. After the Dewan’s opening address on fhe first day, 
discussion of on various matters were taken up, revenue, forest, 
public-works, sanitation, agriculture, sanitation, etc all being 
discussed separately on different days allotted to them. Representa- 
tions from the elected members suggesting improvements were 
sympathetically received by the Dewan. Some strong criticisms 
were also made on the work of the Stat^ Geologist, and on the 
corruption practised by some of the subordinate officers. 
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In the course of his reply the Dewan said that the trend of the 
policy of His Highness’ Government was to take the people into the 
confidence of Government gradually as they would have seen from 
the series of measures adopted from time to lime for the last two 
decades. The latest proof of such a policy was the proposed expan- 
sion of the IjCgislative Council. The suggestions made by the mem- 
bers will be duly considered when further action is taken in pursuanee 
of the announcement made for expanding the Legislative Council 
already ei gagi? g the attention of the Government. 

The Dewan then said he would rot let go certain observations 
made by the last two speakers attacking what they described subor- 
dinate officers drawing Rs. One hundred or theieabouts. The impres- 
sion a foreigner without an intimate knowledge of Travancore of its 
officers will carry, if he were to listen to those remarks, will be that 
corruption was rampant in the State service and that people were 
groaning under the weight of oppression from officials, that Government 
or Heads of Departments under whom such officers serve are in- 
different or unaware of a serious canker eating the vitals 

of the public service to the great prejudice of the imblic 

morality and safety of the people. The people in Travancore 

know what value should })e attached to such random remarks 
made openly at the assembly for the information of foreigners. 
Again, he would strongly repudiate those statements. He was not 
prepared to say that every one in the public service was above 
l)oard or was of an ideal character. Ther? may be some of doubtful 
character but the member’s swee[)ing remarks were untrue and 
unjustifiable. Before he came to Travancore his impression from 
information received from local people was that the public service 
required improvement, but he had to revise that impression 

materially now. As a result of his experience and close contact 
with the officials here and elsewhere he was decidedly of opinion 
that in comparison, the Travancore service has nothing to be 
ashamed of and does not suffer in comparison in any way seeing 
what human nature is generally in the affairs of the world anywhere. 

This defence of the subordinate officers’ conduct was received 
with applause. The assembly then dissolved. 



Travancore Assembly- —Sept. Session. 

An important meeting of the Legislative Council was held on 
12Vh September, 1919, with Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair, the 
l)e\van, in the Chair. All the membor.s, excepting Mr. Mackey, the 
member for the European Planters, and Mr. N. Subramanya Iyer, m.a., 
the Senior Dewan Peishkar, were present. 

Before the regular proceedings began, the Secretary of the 
Council announced that the Animal Diseases Bill and the Plaint 
Pt‘sts Bill had received Royal Sanction on the 9th August last and 
that they have l)ecome Law (XI and XII of 1095 M. E.) Tlien the 
Secretary read two telegrams sent from Alleppy to the Government, 
praying for the entire rejection of the Public Canals and Public 
Ferries Regulation Amendment Bill. 

The Law M3m])er introduced the Public Canals and Public 
Ferries Regulation Amendment Bill. In introducing this he said 
that the objects aiid reasons of the Bill are as follows : 

It has been found necessary to bring the regulation into conformity 
witli the Madias Act. Under the regulation all vessels that ply 
lor hire have to be registered irrespective of the size and capacity 
of the vessel, while vessels, however big, need, if they do not jdy 
for hire, no registration. It is thought desirable that every vessel 
uidess exempted by Government should bo either licensed or regisr 
tered irrespective of the fact whether it plies for hire or not. Sec- 
tion 4 of the Regulation has therefore lieen modified. The Gov- 
ernment however will have the power to exempt any vessel or ola.ss 
of vessels from the operation of the Section. Chapter Y deals vvitli 
duties of carriers of goods and Chapter VI with the duties of the 
owner or master of a vessel when any passenger leaves inadvert- 
ently any property in the vessel. Steam and motor vessels form 
the chief means of conveyance in public canals. It has not been 
found possible to have an effective control over these vessels undei* 
the existing Regulation. Provisions specially applicable to steam 
and motor vessels have therefore been incorporated in the Bill on 
the lines of the Inland Steam Vessels Act I of 1917, Every steam 
vessels is required to possess a certificate of inspection as to its being 
in proper condition. Every master, serang or engine-driver is re- 
quired to possess certificates of competency or service for his res- 
pective duties. Mr. C. Raman T^mpi, non official Member, opposed 
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certain portions of the Bill. The Bill, as proposed by the Legal 
Member, was then referred to a Select Committee composed of Messrs 
C. Raman Thampi, Raja Rama Rao, Kuriyan, Subba Iyer and A. G. 
Menon. 

With the passing of the Registration of Ships Bill, the pro- 
ceedings came to a close. Before the Council dispersed, the Dewan 
addressed the Council and delivered a long and very instruct iv'3 
speech giving a short his*^ory of the Local Legislative Council. 

The followirg are extracts from the Dewati's speech. 

Constitutional Reforms in .Travrncore. 

*‘This meeting is the last to be held under the existing Legisla- 
tive Council Regulation. This regulation will cease to be in force 
on the 18th October 1919, and a new and important chapter will 
then open in the history of const i tut ioi al reforms in Travancore. 
The enlargement of the Legislative Council on a representative basis 
and the extension of its functions on a deliberative plan will mark a 
definite epoch in the political progress of the country. There has 
been no more momentous occasion in the annals of this Council, and 
I shall not bo justified in passing it )>y without oflTering a few 
remarks on the scope and objects of the new Reeulation which will 
guide its destinies in the future. 

[After tracing the history of the Council the Dewan said :] 

“Ever since the institution of the Shri Mulam Popular Assembly 
in 1904, representations have beeji almost continuously made for the 
enlargement of the scope and usefulness of the Coun.cil, As early as 
1905, .one of the members of the Assem)>]y urged the need for 
confen-ing on the Assembly the right to elect a fair proportion of 
non-official members to the Council and for empowering the latter to 
interpellate the Government on matters of public interest. At the 
eleventh Session of the Assembly at which 1 had the privilege of 
presiding for the first time, the prayer for the expansion of the 
Council was repeated with greater insistence, and since then, I have 
had ample opportunities of gauging the volume and intensity of 
popular opinion in this respect. The representations made at 
successive sessions of the Assembly were duly submitted by me for 
the consideration of His Highness the Maharaja, and His Highness 
has now been graciously pleased to grant the prayer of his subjects 
by the promulgation of Regulation I of 1905. 

As you will observe, this Regulation has been passed by His 
Highness the Maharaja direct, instead of threugh the Council. The 
supreme legislative authority in every country vests in the Sovereign, 
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and the Native States of India, governed by Ruling Chiefs and 
Princes, form no exception to this rule. The characteristic features 
of prominent Indian States like Travaiicore, as has been authorita- 
tively pointed out in the recent Joint Report of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India on Indian constitutional 
reforms, are “ the personal rule of the Prince and his control over 
legislation and the administration of justice.” So far as His High- 
ne§:s the Maharaja’s powers of internal sovereignity, including the 
prerogative of legislation, are concerned, they are practically absolute 
and have never undergone any constitutional modification. To 
those in this Council who are students of constitutional law, I need 
not explain at any length the* fundamental difference between 
sovereign or superior and non-sovereign or subordinate law-making 
bodies. The British Indian Legislatures are, for example, sub- 
ordinate law-making bodies. The general characteristics of such 
bodies are, according to Professor Dicey, the existence of laws 
affecting their constitution which they must obey and cannot change, 
the formation of a marked distinction between the ordinary laws 
which they promulgate and the fundamonal or constitutional laws by 
which they arc governed, and the presence of a person or body of 
persons, judicial or otherwise, having authority to pronounce upon 
the validity of the laws passed by them. The sovereign or superior 
law-making body in respect of British India is the Crown and the 
two Houses of Parliament put together. Similarly, in Travancore, 
His Highness’ the Maharaja is the sovereign or superior law-making 
authority and this council is only a iioi>sovoreign or subordinate 
legislative body. It is a well-known rule of law that no subordinate 
legislature has the power to alter its own constitution. His Highness 
the Maharaja, as the sovereign legislative authority, can alone do 
this in this State. The fact that a different course of action was 
adopted on a former occasion does in no way affect this undoubted 
prerogative. 

I shall i:ow take up the provisions of the new Regulation for 
consideration. The maximum strength of the Council fixed by the new 
Regulation is twenty-five. This is a substantial advance on the 
existing maximum of fifteen and does not appear to me inadequate 
for a comparatively small State like Travancore, at any rale for 
some years to come. For the time being it is proposed to consi^itute 
the new Council with twenty-four members, of whom thirteen will 
be officials and eleven non-officials. An official majority has thus 
been provided for ; but it is only a bare and in no sense an over- 
whelming majority. Eight out of the eleven non-official seats are 
thrown open for election, four by the general electorate, one for each 
of the four Revenue Divisions of the State, Devicolam being tacked 
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on to Kottayam, one by the jenmies, one by the EuropeMi plant- 
ing community, one by the merchants, traders and factory owners 
and one by the Lon-otticial members of Town Improvement 
Comniittoes. This is the first time in the history of this Conn 
(dl when the people of Travancore will be allowed to have their 
voifo^ hoard hero through thoir choson and accredited reprosont- 
atives. This is also the first time, as far as I am aware, when 
Government in any part of India will, to quote the words of the 
late Manjuis of Salisbury ‘^givo representation not to accidentally coi»- 
sti tilted bodies, not to small sections of the peoi)lc here and*there, 
l)ut to the living strength and vital forces of the whole population.’^ 
The system which required delegates to be elected, not by the people' 
directly, })ut through intermediate bodies, is not free from defects, 
and it is His Highness the MahaiMja’s pleasure to confer upon his 
suVdects the valua])lo privilege of direct representation in the Council. 
From the draft rules for the election of l on-otficial members pub- 
lished in the (Tazette you will see that the franchise fixed is 
sufticieiitly libera) to secure equitable representation of the dilforent 
classes and interests. Under the (|Ualifications i:ow insisted on, 
it is the Goiornment’s hope that the Council will faithfully reflect 
t he leadijig elomonls of the i>opidation. The Jenmies who form 
an important section of the land owiiii:g class have been given an 
independent member. This section, 1 bough immei'ically small, has 
eonsidei-able vested interest in the country and it is i:eoessary to 
allot to it a share in the resi>oi?sil>ilities of legislation. Tlio European 
jdanting community has ae(iuircd consideraVde landed and other 
interests in the State and it is only fair to give that community an 
opportunity to safeguard those interest by the return of a duly 
constituted representative to the Council. One mcmlier has been 
allowed to represent industrial and commercial interests. The I'eturn 
of a represontalivc on the recommendation of the mab^rity of nom 
official members of Town Improvcnicnt Coinmitfees is a concession 
(unincntly deseia cd by those grovvii'g popular institulioiis. The 
category of elected mcmbei'S is thus exiiaustcd. The remaining 
three non-otficial members have to bo nominated ))y Governmerit 
with due regard to the interests of uniopresonted inii orities. The 
two salient features of the Kegiilation are the rights of budget 
rliscussioii and interpellation. Hitherto the people have only been 
associated with the woik of occasional legislation ; hereafter it will 
be their privilege to participate in the work of actual every day 
administration. 

It gives rnr* gr 'at pleasure fo acknowledge that the delibera- 
tions and discussions of this Council have so far been characterised 
by admirable dignity and adequite sense of responsibility on the 
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part of its members. The i>owor5 of moving resolutions and asking 
supplemontary questions have not now l)ecn granted to the Council. 
The number of (lucstions which the members may put at eiich 
session of the Council has also been, for the time l)eing, limited to 
three. If, however, the powers now vested in the members for the 
first time are exercised by them in the same spirit of forbear ence, 
moderation and practical good sense as hitherto, there is no reason 
why they will not further advance on the path of rational improve- 
ment in the existing system of popular Government. In this con- 
nection I would recall the memorable words of one of the greatest of 
living democratic statesmen, 1 mean Lord Morley, who says : ‘‘ Go- 
vernment is no chronometer with delicate apparatus of springs, 
wheels, balances and escapements. It is a rough, heavy bulk of 
machinery that we must get to w'ork as best as w^e can. It cannot be 
adjusted in an instant, or it maybe in a generation, to spin and weave 
new material into a w’ell-finished cloth. ' 

Above all, believe mo when I say that in their Sovereign; His 
Highness the Maharaja, the people of Travancorc have a guardian 
angel on whose aboundiijg love, generous sympathy and lofty states- 
manship they may ever continue to place implicit reliance. This 
Legislative Council is his spontaneous gift. Replying to one of the 
addresses presented to him in His Highness said, referring 

to this very institution wdiich ho had just then created : “ Tlie 

world moves forward and we must move on with it or it will leave 
us behijid. In this latter part of the nineteenth century, neither 
princes nor people can afford to ignore this progressive tendency, 

1 have not the least doul)t if the delibera‘ions of the non- 

otficial members of this Council are marked by a clear perception 
of their responsibility and a true appreciation of the duty which 
they ow^e to their Sovereign, the same large-hearted generosity wliieh 
})romptcd His Highness to institute this Council and enlarge 
its useruliioss from time to time, will also induce him in due course 
to confer upon them further privileges. So far as I am concerned. 
1 feel thankful for having, in however humble atid indirect a man- 
ner, been the instrum nit of His Highness the Maharaja in the 
inauguration of this reform. I anticiiKite only the most l)ciiericeiit 
1‘esults from the concessions now ancordiHl to th(‘ people. I am 
sanguine that the loyal subjects of llis Gracious Highness will 1)e 
able to appreciate the true value of these priceless gifts and so 
cherish them that they may redound to the lasting bene tit and glory 
of Travaiicore/' 



The Nawanagar State. 

Ill »luly 1919 ‘His loss the Jam 8aheb of NawaiiaAiir 

instituted a Com. oil for the better administration of his Shite. 
II. IL the Maharaja of Alwar was requested to lay the foundation 
stone of the new Council Hall. In the Durbai’ that was hold for 
the j)Uiq>oso H. H. the Jamsaheb Ixanjit Singhji said in the 
course of his opening Speech that he had, according to the time- 
honoured culture of his Aryan ancestors instituted an advisory 
council composed of his subjects, whose advice and opinion he 
proposed to invito regularly on matters connected with social, 
industrial and economic progress of his subjects. In indicating 
the constitution of the advisory council His Highness said that 
their Highnesses did not belong to a school that idolized democracy 
for democracy’s sake and left but a thin line between anarchy and 
aJl-men-rule (niobocracy). They were advocates of popular rule in 
the sense that weighty, stable and reasoned jiublic opinion should be 
at the liack of a strong, beneficient paternal Govei'nment. It was not 
ditlicult to work out a constitution that aims at securing the repre- 
sentation and advice of such interests as were stable, sound and 
tiTistworthy, intellectually and morally. His Highness then outlined 
the constitution of the council now inaugurated. It would consist of 
57 members of whom 19 were to be officials, 19 pure agriculturists 
and 19 representing commercial and professional classes. Thus officials 
were in a minority of one to two. The council would meet twice a 
year generally and would deliberate on matters referred to it by the 
Durbar. The Jamsaheb then expressed his thankfulness to the 
Maharaja of Alwar and his brother pi’inces for the success of the 
Princes’ conference last year, at Delhi for which he acted as the Horiy. 
General Secretary in the absence of the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Alwar. 

After laying the foundation stone of the hall His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar said in the course of his speech : — ‘‘The world’s 
mind is agitated both in the west as well as in the east and it is 
attempting to settle down to new conditions, hut it cannot be satisfied 
until those conditions are far in advance of those that existed before 
the great world movement began. India in its turn is also involved 
in moulding its destiny and the air is surcharged with electric excite- 
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ment over reforms in British India, and reforms in Indian states. 
Some people maintain that we have no connection with British 
India ; nevertheless I cannot conceive how as Indians we can remain 
interested spectators of what is going to happen outside our very 
doors. As Indians we cannot but rejoice at the prospects that are 
before our countrymen of making a substantial advance, as wo hope 
it will be, towards the ultimate goal of political salvation which has 
been laid before us by the great people in whoso hands lies at present 
the destiny of our country. As Indians we cannot but hope and 
pray that that advance may be rapid and on sound and progressive 
lines. What the exact path is going to be may not be our direct 
concern. As to the exact method some of us may agree with it, 
others may not. There must be details on which some must always 
disagree for that is only human nature. I certainly can claim to be 
no great student of democracy and so cannot presume to preach the 
precepts of a doctrine with which 1 myself am not thoroughly 
familiar, but what I can claim, however, for the sake of our order, 
is to pray that whatever line may be chalked out for India’s destiny 
my mother country will rise at no distant date to that position 
which will eiifiblo her to be placed on a position ol: eqralily with the 
other great dominions within the British Emi>ire. 


The Bhavnagar State 

The annual administration report of the Bhavnagar State for 
1918 — 1919 was issued in July 1919. It is highly instructive in as 
much as it shows how rapidly progress may be made in the com- 
)>licatcd machinery of Government when it is in the hands of the 
Indians themselves. 

The State has its own line of administration. The Maharajah 
II. H. Raol Shri Bhavsinlgi still reserves to himself a good deal of 
personal rule, though ho has a Dewan and though decentralization 
of authority on the part of the heads of departments has been 
completely established ; the supervision of them all being the res- 
ponsibilty of the Dewan — the system appears to have worked 
successfully. There is a complete separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions in this State. A feature of the administration 
is the absence of Europeans in every department of the State service, 
except in the department of the Bhavnagar State railway. But 
the management of the State railway and its branches is kept 
entirely separate from the other departments of the State. It is 
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carried on by expert officers appointed by the Durbar and is unde** 
the control of a committee of officers called the Bhavnagar State 
Kailway Board, the president of which is the Dewan with two 
European members ai d an Indian Secretary. The controlling staff 
of Europeans do not number more than 4 or 5. Bhavnagar apparently 
is not a Native State of the type referred to by Lord Curzon, in 
which a host of Europeans settle and obtain nourishment to the 
detriment of the oeople of the State. Western Education, Engineer- 
ing, Agriculture, Police, Sanitation, Medical matters, Manufactures 
and Industries — such as they are in such a small state and Criminal 
and Civil Justice are features of the administration carried on, and 
carried on successfully, without European interference or supervision. 
Among other noticeable events dining the year was the loyal support 
given by Bhavnagar to the British Em[>ire, in the War loan, in con- 
tributing to war and relief funds, aiul in i lacing the State’s Imperial 
Service Lancers at the disposal of the military auth.orities. A detailed 
account of the services of this body of troops is iiicorporatcd in the 
report. The seasonal conditions were ui favoura])lo as was general 
all over Lidia, and measures had to be taken to relieve the distress. 
The export trade of the State amounted to Ks. 3, 6C, 2(5, 371 or alxait 
Ks. 32 lakhs less than the previous record year. The year under review 
attained a record in import tr^^de of Rs. 2 07,07,4 57. It is i-ecessary 
to mention one important depcarture in tl:e administration — viz., the 
constitution of a representative Assembly and its first meeting in 
October. The Dewan expressed the hope that the real usefulness 
of the Assembly will manifest itself in time. Some of the (luestioius 
asked to the President of the As.sembly at the October meeting were 
a Imitted to have led to reform in the working of various dci>artments. 
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The I. C. S. Revolt. 


Scarcoly had the r3verberations of the National Congress subsided 
into distant echoes, political atmosphere in India resounded with news 
of the I. C. S. revolt against the proposed constitutional Eeforms in 
India. The average Er glishman, whether official or commercial, have 
been too long and too well known in India to be seriously mistaken 
for that rare type of people who while dominating India are capable 
of placing the interests of Indians before their own. The art of 
“breaking into the heart the promise uttered into the eari^ has now 
become a traditional classic in Anglo-Indian life, and it is no 
wonder that with the march of times Indians are seeing more and 
more through the i>romises and protestations so lavishly made by the 
ruling class. The virulent opposition to the Eeforms of non-official 
Anglo-Indians as a lody was wellknown as it was conducted openly, 
frankly, in public, from the press and the platform. But the subter- 
ranean mine-laying of their confreres of the I. C. S. was not known "to 
the Indian public so well, though a strong suspicion was always there. 
In the Montagu-Chelnirford Eeport we road : “we regard it as 
a libel on the Indian Civil Service as a body to say that they have 
resisted or will resist the policy announced last August. They have 
welcomed it, because no one know better than they how badly a 
declaration of policy was needed ; and they will carry it out with 
deterinination just as they have always carried out the policy laid 
down for them.^' — Another clever camouHage ! 

On the 20th December 1918 the Se^rchligi t of Behar unearthed 
a secret circular issued by the secretary of the Behar Civil Service 
Association which purported to unite the I.C.S. men of the province 
into an organised body to deal with the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeform 
proposals. As the Lieutenant-Governor of the province was a 
member of the Civil Service, it was presumed that the underground 
political agitation of these government servants was begun under 
high auspices, or at least without the opposition of the local 
authorities. The Behar Circular (more widely known as the Milne 
Circular) carried a hint that similar associations with similar 
objects were being organised all over India. It was not long before 
another such Circular was discovered and published by the 
New India of Madras. This was the famous Memorandum of the 
Madras I.C.S. Madras, it would be remembered, had not yet escaped 
from the oppressive aegis of the highly reactionary Government of 
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Lord Pentland, and its I. C. S. still smarting from the snubbing 
received from the Sec. of State in the Besant episode spurted out 
its bitterness iii secret. It raised an equally bitter storm of politi- 
cal conti'oversy. Soon after the existence of a similar association 
in Bengal came to be known, and had not the storm already 
raised made the “mutineers*^ of other provinces wary, the men- 
tal pabulum of the much-lauded “Heaven-born Service'' would 
have been brought into a glittering perspective. As the Madras 
m3mor.indum clearly shows, the whole subterranean agitation of the 
‘honourable and loyal' I.C.S. men was to make a concerted attempt 
to overawe the British Cabinet and the Secretary of State into an 
acquiescence to their view as opposed to the famous Declaration of 
August '17. 

This famous epistle is a landmark in the history of I.C.S. rule 
in British India and is reproduced in full from the New India (Madras) 
of 11th January 1919. 

It may be remarked in passing that this document was ‘ con- 
fidential" and when it was made public and opened to public criticism 
by the Adyar Journal, the Anglo-Indian papers lashed th^misolvos 
into a fury but one of them, the Madras Mail, soon after look 
revenge, by publishing in its turn another “confidential" document 
to serve as a counterblast (see p. 220). 

Extract from Minutes of a Meeting Held at die 
Madras Club on 29th November, 1918. 

Presei^t : — The Hon, Mr, Buckley (presiding), Mr. Justice 
Phillips, the Hon. Messrs. Couchman, Knapp, and Graham, Messrs, 
Moil* Molony, Mackay, Henderson, Watson, Nobes, Pate, Painter, 
Noyce, Gray, Stuart, Hihon Brown, Boag, E. Graham, P. L. Mooto. 

Propsed by Mr. Knapp that an I.C.S. Association be formed for 
the Presidency to promote the inter 3stsH)f the Service in the Presidency 
and that ^11 members on the Madras list be invited to join it. 

Seconded by Mr. Couchman. Carried unanimously. 

The following Committee were elected, with powei to add to 
their number : The Hon. Mr. Buckley (President). Mr. Justice 
Phillips, Mr. Moir, Mr. Hilton Brown, with Messrs. Pate and Boag 
as Joint Secretaries. 

Rough Draft intended as the Basis of a Memorial 

1, One of the most striking features of the Montagu-Clielmsff rd 
Report is the fuiidamontal change which it contemplates it* the 
prospects, functions and status of the Indian Civil Service. At no 
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stage in the evolution of the scheme was the Service consulted as to 
its readiness to accept conditior.s so ei tirely different from those 
which its members understood awaited them, when they signed 
their covenants ; and, as it is to the service that the authors of 
the report look for the successful realisation Ot their prop.osals, we 
trust we may reasonably claim that before the scheme is put into 
elfcct our feelings in the matter may be fully considered. 

2. We do not intend now to criticise the proposals regarded 
m'^rely as a scheme for administering Bi'itish India ; but as a 
rererenco to the subject in the English Press suggest that the T.C.S., 
as a whole approves and even welcomes the scheme, we think it 
desirable to say that it is not so. 

^ Prospects of Promotion 

3. We would fist refer to the diminution of our prospects of 
promotion which the scheme entails — 

(i) One of the two posts of Members of Council now held by 
Members of the T.C.8., is to be aboli hod at once, and the course of 
evolution foreshadowed in paragraph 260 of the report points to 
the removal of the second post from our reach in a few years ; 

(ii) 33 per cent of the superior posts of the servii?e are to bo 
recruited for in India at once, and this proportion is to be increased 
by one half every year (paragraph 317). The public Service Commis- 
sion had already recommended that 25 ])er cent, of the superior 
posts should be thrown open to Natix es of India and that Commission 
specified the manner in which this number of posts should be filled. 
The joint report however is silent as to the manner in which the 
still further increased propovfion of Indians is to be recruited, and 
we are necessarily somewhat in the dark in criticising the proposal. 

So far as this recruitment of 3.3 per cent, is to be effected by 
the admission of men to the bottom of the list we can obviously make 
no complaint on personal grounds’ ; it is the prospect of the appoint- 
ment of members of the Povincial Civil Service and of the B:ir to 
supeiior posts now reserved for the I.C.S., that we view with 
concern. The orders now in force limit the posts to which persons 
not members of the I.C.S. can be appointed to one-sixth of the whole. 
It is true that the authorities have statutory power to appoint any 
Indian to any post reserved for the I.C.S. but the ( X’stence of 
section 98 of the Government of India Act 1915, and the sifoguards 
against improper use of this power embodied in Section 99, have 
led to the belief that the risk of serious prejudict) to our prospec' s 
by the use of this power was small 'JlThe present ;scheme however 
renders impossible for us now to dioTogard this risk. This ig 
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particularly the case with judicial officers. The Public Services 
Commission had already recommended that the number or judicial 
posts, out of a total of 22, which should no longer be reserved for the 
Civil Service should be raised from 4 to 9, and we apprehend that 
the proposals of the*, present report will still further reduce the 
number of superior judicial posts to which the l.C.S, can aspire. We 
are not certain whether the Judges recruited from the Bar and the 
Provincial Civil Service, are to be regarded as members of the I.C.S., 
and will thus be qualified for appointments to those seats on the 
High Court Bench which are by statute reserved for Civilian Judge. 
If this is so, the prospects of the Judicial Branch of the service will 
bo further and most seriously prejudiced. 

Threatened Loss of Superior posts 

4. The loss of so many superior posts will be aggravated by 
the well-known fact that Indians rarely retire before they attain the 
age of superannuation and practically never take the furlough to 
which they are entitled, except on medical certificate. A comparison 
of the proportion of the I.C.S. in Madras on furlough in May 1914 — 
before War restrictions were imposed — with the proportion of the 
Deputy Collectors on furlough at the same da^o is significant. In 
the I. C. S. 32 officers were on long leave out of a total strength of 
178, while only 9 members of the Provincial Executive Service were 
on such leave out of a total of 151. As a result of this differer.cc of 
habits the introduction of more Indians into superior posts will 
reduce the chances of acting appointments and postpone the period 
at which an I.C.S. Officor may expect to attain posts of real res- 
ponsibility. The Koyal Commissioners held that any n ember of 
the I.C.S. should be entitled to expect to attain such a pest by the 
age of 30. So far from this ideal being realsed in future, it seems 
likely, in the conditions stated, that many of us will have to retire 
with out having held posts of responsibility at all. 

5. In paragraph 15 Annexure to their Report the Public 
Service Commission referred to the necessity of protecting the ‘vested 
int( rests' of the junior members of the I.C.S. and when as the 
result of the Public Services Commission of 1 886 the system of 
“listing" Civil Service posts as open to Indians was inaugurated, 
much care was taken to see that the interests of officers then in 
the service were not prejudiced. The present report speaks of 
preserving for the members of the Service any rights or privileges 
implied in the conditions of their appointment but is silent as to 
what it considers these rights and privileges to be and as to the 
manner in which the necessary safeguards are to be provided. The 
mxtter we presume will form the subject of further epd^uiry. We 
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feel justified by the procedure of 1886 in urging that in equity none 
of the existing superior apjiointments which are now reserved for 
members of the I.C.S., should bo given to persons recruited from 
outside until all the present members of the Service have iji their 
turn cither attained such an appointment or have retired. 

Protecting “Vested Interests” 

.6. We have not over looked the proposal of the authors of the 
Rei>ort that ‘‘something substantial should be done in order to 
improve the conditions of service and to secure the Europeans 
recruitment which we regard as essential,” or the possibility that an 
improvement in pay may counteract the financial loss in which the 
scheme otherwise threatens to involve us. But it is not clear to us 
whether any improvements that may be contemplated are not inten- 
ded rather for the future than for the present members of the 
service. In any case the changes foreshadowed in the report 
represent no advance on those which four years ago were held by 
the Public Services Commission after elaborate enquiry to be 
necessary to meet the great rise in the cost of living and but for the 
War would probably have been introrUiced irrespective of any loss 
of prospects before the present enquiry was started. They cannot 
therefore be looked upon as a compensation for any loss of appoint- 
ments and consequent diminished chances of promotion ; still less 
can they be regarded as a set-ofi* against that f\irther reduction of 
status, influence and dignitv by which we are threatened and which 
we propose now to examine. 

Thd L C. S. as it is 

7. The present position of the Civil Service is described in 
paragraph 126 in these words : 

“The system has in the main depended for its elfectivenc.:S on 
the experience, wisdom and energy of the services themselves. 
It has for the roost part been represented by the Indian Civil 
Service which though having little to do with the technical depart- 
ments of Government, has for over one hundred years in ])ractice 
had the administration entrusted to its hands, because with the 
exception of the offices of the Governor-General, Governors and some 
Members of the Executive Councils, it has held practically all the 
places involving superior control. It has been in effect much more 
of a Government Corporation than of a purely Civil Service in the 
English sense. It has been made a reproach to the Indian Civil 
Service that it regards itself as the Government; but a view which 
strikes the critic familar with the Parliamentary Government as 
arrogant is little more than a condensed truth. It has long been a 
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tradition of the service that men in it are entitled not merely to 
administer but to advise. From the outset of their career they have 
boon hal)ituated to the exercise of responsibility ; they have had to 
take important decisions of their own in emergencies : arid they have 
aquired at first hatid, not ’merely from ]U'ecedent or preseriptio!i, 
stock of practical knowledge which they have often used and been 
encouraged to contribute to common ])urposo. Because they have 
looked forward to attaining positions where they could decide or help 
to decide policy, they have, within the restraijits imposed by disiiilinc 
and good order, been accustomed to express their ideas freely as to 
India’s needs, and to criticise and advise a Government which has 
in essentials been one with themselves.” 

Irksome Indian Ideals 

We accept this description as generally correct. That the 
changes will be considerable the authors of the report I'ecognise, 
though, as tlH\y themselves admit (para. 317), they cani.ot foresee 
the reorganisation of the Civil »Service that will have to lake place. 
They recognise that tin* change will he “irksome” to some ; an 
understatement which ja-oves that they have failed to realise how 
conii»letely the position of the Civilian will be changed under the 
new I'Cgimo. In the si)lieiv of Provincial Government, with which 
wo are most familiar and most concerned, Civilians will no longer 
“look forwarfl to attaining ])ositioiis where they could decide or help 
to decide policy” ; as already stated, one of tin? two seats in the 
Governor’s Council to which they can now asi>ire is to be abolished 
and the disappearance of the other will follow. The Govern- 
ment will no longer “in essentials he one with themselves.” The 
majority of the members of the composite stiucture which it is 
proposed to set up will he Indians — chiefly if not entirely Indian 
lioliticians — who, as the Report admits, will view the problems 
of administration from a diifcrent standpoint. Aiming, as they 
admittedly will, at ruling India in a manner coi sistent with Indian 
ideas (para. 147) they will be impatient of the criticisms or advice 
of the “foreign” bureaucrat whatever his experience or his claim to 
bo heard. One important factor in the position and infiucnco hither- 
to hold by the Civilian will thus disaiipear ai d his role will be mer^riy 
to execute a policy in the framing of vhich he and the service have 
no longer any elfectivc voice. Even in that narrow field his position 
will be insecure. As the head of a department or as a District 
Officer he will find himself constraitied to give eTect to policies 
diametrically opposed to the British ideals in which he has been 
trained and the upholder of which, if we iirderstand the Report 
aright, he is expected to be. Ho can hardly be expected to accept 
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responsibility to the public for the results of orders thus forced 
upon him. In the end he will become a mere machine for recording 
and carrying out a policy of which ho will often disapprove, a process 
which will promote neither his own self-respect and interests nor 
the good of government. The difficulty of his position will be 
aggravated by the fact that the orders which he will be called upon 
to -execute will not always be dictated by a genuine belief that they 
make for good government ; they will as often be prompted by 
motives of a political or personal nature. A Minister's tenure of 
office will be dependent not on the support of a responsible governing 
chamber, but on the chances of his own re-election to that chamber. 
Electorates may be small and every vote will count, and an Indian 
Minister will not be in any way peculiar if he employs every possible 
means to secure the suffrages of individuals or of small classes of 
electors. To take some of the every day incidents of district admi- 
nistration : land is needed for the extension of a Hospital or a School 
but the owner is unwilling to see it acquired ; the people of a 
village desire the disafforestation of a valuable forest ; a public 
servant is dismissed for flagrant misconduct. In all these cases the 
pressure exercii^ed on the Minister by persons who have votes to 
obtain a reversal of the local officer’s decision will be severe, and 
the temptation to yield to it, rather than )'isk the loss of them 
votes, will be great. 

The Inconvenient Minister. 

8. It may be argued that ministers will be too much occupied 
with the larger questions of policy to be able or inclined to meddle 
in the details of District or Departmental administration and that 
the Civilian Officer, for the short time that he survives, will be left to 
caiTy on his work undisturbed. We hope it may be so but have 
lio confidence that it will bo so. The report itself (vide passage 
quoted with approval in para. 137 and also para. 146) lays stress on 
the power which the elector will have of compelling the attention of 
his representatives on pain of withdrawal of his vote, and contemplate 
this power being used for personal ends. Past experience shows 
that no subject has been too petty or too parochial to be ventilated 
in the Legislative Council, and when a new incentive is added, in 
the shape of a threatened loss of power or office, the tendency on 
the part of the Minister to meddle in the details of administration 
will, we fear, be aggravated rather than diminished. 

Our ''Less Worlh>” Life. 

9. In these circumstances we find it difficult to accept the view 
that Our life will be not less worthy (para. 327). Our task, it is said, 
will be to train the men who are to relieve us of much of our burden. 
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There is to.be ‘more partnership' which means for the official extra 
work) explanations, consultations and attempts to carry with him 
those who one day will do the work themselves'. Who they are that 
wo are thus to educate is not clear. The persons who are to succeed 
to our furctions are on the one hand the Indian, Ministers and on the 
other an increasing number of Indian Executive Officers. To educate 
the Ministers, who will be our masters, is clearly not practicable ; 
the Executive Office rs will be either independout of rs or subordinate 
to us, and presumably it will be i:ot expected that in dealii^g with 
subordinaves we should persuade rather than command, If this role 
of educator meal s anything, it means the unlimited power of otfer- 
ing advice to a Government which will either ignore or resent it, 

Power and Influence Gene ^ 

10. What then will be the position of the Civilian Officer 1 
His advice will no longer bo regarded ; his responsibility to ihe public 
will disappear ; aid even in Ihe management of the daily affairs of 
his district his power and influence will have gone. The raiyat of 
the future is ei, joined to take his troubles and make his request 
I’aHiei TO his elected Councillor than to the official representative of 
the Goveri-men’t. The District Officelr will never give a decision 
without fcolii g that it may be arbitrarily revoked from above. Add 
tho fact, admitted in the report (para 177), that the policy of the 
Indian leaders with whom the power will rest will be naturally, and 
fi’om their standpoint, justifiably, to weaken and discredit an alien 
Executive, and it is obvious that the position of the Civilian will 
^oon become intolerable. The report promises him support and 
srotection, but fails to indicate how these are to be provided. The 
process of harassment will bo one of pin-pricks, and it may rarely 
pc that a case will present features sufficiently striking to force the 
bttonlion of an Indianised local Government, a Government of 
andia fully occupied with large matters of policy, or a distar.t House 
cf Commons. 

The S :>litary Engliahuiftii and h's Woes. 

11. To the diminution of such material advantages as we now 
possesr, we have already referred ; we would turn for a moment to 
the increased domestic disabilities which await us. It is the avowed 
policy of the Eeport (para, 314) to admit to each grade of the 
various services at least as many Indians as Europeans, the result of 
which will necessarily be that in many mufassal stations there will 
be found a solitary English official who for months tegether will 
never eiijoy the society of a fellow-countryman. To the Ergluhiran 
the conditions will be depiessirg ; for his wife they will be almost 
unbearable. Tho cuggeslion that the ordinary educated Indian will 
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supply the void is so far contrary to the plain facts of experience as 
to need no refutation; nor will the insinuation (para. 347 of the 
Jieport), that the fault lies with the European, help in any way to 
improve the social relations of the two races. Another change which 
will bear hardly on the Englishman is in the matter of medical 
attendance. Members of the 1. C. S. come to India with the idea 
that they and their families would have the benefit of medical 
attendance at the hands of a service composed mainly, at least, of 
Europeans. Already, we believe, it is found exceedingly difficult 
to recruit Englishmen to the I.M.S. and with the formation of the 
Civil Medical Service which the Public Servic(‘s Commissioii re- 
commended and with the increasing unattractiv^encss for Englishmen 
of service of any kind in India, it may safely be assumed that very 
few Englishmen will hereafter seek a medical career in India. While 
allowing that the Indian practitior.er often possesses skill we dei y 
that he can take the place of the English doctor, and it is a well- 
known fact that Englishwomen as a rule intensely dislike bcii g 
treated by Indians. (!!) 

Domestic, Social end Public. 

12. The conditions under which the Ci\ilian will serve will 
thus differ fundamentally from those in force 03‘ in. j rospect when 
he entered the service. In his private life he will find himself 
deprived of such few domestic and social ameiuties as ho had 
hitherto enjoyed ; in his public capacity he will be no loi gcr the 
trusted servant and adviser of a British administration inspired 
by British principles, but will become the mere chattel of an Indian 
Government with aims ai d ideals not merely dilerirg from but 
antagonistic to those which he has inherited and in which ho h.is 
been trained. Instead of the British Govcri ment, the Ii.dian y eoilo 
and their political representatives will be his immediate masters. 
His status and intiuence will have disappeared ; self-respect and 
esprit de corps also and with them the prospects which have been 
mainly instrumental hitherto in attracting men to a career which 
offers few material advantages and many physical, domestic and 
social disabilities. 

EHhor no change or give chance of escape^’ 

Equity therefoie demands that the present Civilian should 1)0 
given a chance of escape from an engagement the conditions of 
which, through no fault of his own, are to be so radically charged, 
and if the view is to be accepted that the exprience and guidance of 
trained civilians cannot at present be dispensed, expediency requiie.*; 
that firm and definite steps should be taken to make tolerable i he 
IK)dti 9 n 6 9 f thve® who retpain. What we would mk U 
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(1) that we may be told in explicit terms what is meant by the 
substantial improvements in the conditions of service (para 318) 
and the special measures of protection (para 325) to which the 
authors of the Eeport allude, and whether the improvements (para 
318) are to benefit us or only our successors ; 

(2) that such of us as are not i)re pared to make themselves ( ! f ) 
pawns in what is termed in the Keporb ‘one of the greatest political 
expel imcnts ever undertaken in the world’s history’ should be given 
the option of retiring on pensions calculated with reference to their 
service and loss of prospect, or should be offeied posts similar to 
those they now hold either at Home or in other parts of the British 
Empire ; and 

(3) that the pensions of all members of the Service should be 
guaranteed to them by the British Parliament. 

The Counterblast 

Thus the document dispelled the last vestige of doubt as to 
the deliberate attitude of the majority of the Civil Servants towards 
the Reforms. High olficials were in (he movement ; the “Committee” 
was packed with “Hon’ble” members of government, including a 
High Court Judge. And what was most interesting, one of the Hon’ble 
goiitlemoii who was soon to work as a co-optod member on one 
of the lieform Committees, was one of the prime nutineors ! So 
much for the service honesty and so for much ministerial i>rotestations. 

The i)ublication of thn. memorandum by ah. the Indian News 
papers carried the blessed news of the revolt of the all too-loyal 
]. C. S. men to every Indian home. Indians had not till then heard 
of the prepostrous argument that public servants, as the I. C. S men 
are, had to be “consulted” as to their “readiness” to accept a policy 
laid down by King and Parliament ! ! And the picture of the solitary 
English wife of the I. C. S. rotting in a dreary Mofussil station 
without a white doctor to give unto her white potions evoked the 
merriest pity and commiseration ! The whole ^‘ontroversy was 
gradually becoming a nuissance when a Madras Anglo-Indian paper 
published the following counterblast. 

Mr. Galletti’s Reply to the Madras Circular 

Dhau Pate, — am willing to join an Association to further 
the interests of the I C. S., but it must not mix our interests up 
with polities. I am for a joint representation about how far the 
Moiitagu-Chelmsford proposals will affect our interests and what 
stops should be taken to safeguard them ; but you will never got 
agreom mt on any roprosentatiQn that does not leave politics alone. 
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1 do not agrv^e that a representation should be sent on the Iii;ies of 
the rough draft you enclose. I think you are on the wrong track 
altogether. Your draft is just one long, dismal whine. It is full of 
political innuendo : it is peevish, not to say mutinous in tone. 

You really must not send a memorial prophesying that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme can't possibly work and would make 
our position intolerable. You don’t know till it is tried and I for 
01^0 do not believe it. The French Prefects have to deal with 
ministers and deputies, just as we should under the scheme. But 
their position is not worse than that of Madras Collectors. It is 
much better. They have no paltry Board of Revenue over them. 
They are not a bit afraid of the ministers and deputies. The boot 
is on the other leg. What I should propose, in the interests of the 
service, is that the collectors should be put in the position of the French 
Prefect. The first step is to abolish the Board, which will not be 
wanted when there are a lot of ministers. The next step is to 
increase the state in which Collectors live and to reduce their 
routine work (routine work is undignified and we must have time 
to educate the Indian p)olitciaii by our illuminating conversation.) 
Fronce Prefects live free of course, in fully furnished palatial 
residences provided by Government ; they are given motor-cars at 
Governmont expense ; they aie given a large entertaining allowance. 
The routine work is done by a Perfect’s council of officials. I should 
want a council of this kind to consist of three Duputy Collectors at 
headquarters or two Deputy Collectors and an Assistant. 1 had one 
going at interval when I was at Tinnevclly in 1917 and it worked 
very well. Masterman ran the council and routine orders wont out 
in the name of the Assistant Collector-in-charge when I was . doing 
Jamabandi or otherwise fully occupied with important work. 

The French Perfect’s entertaining allowance is very handsome. 
It is usually, I believe, about cent for cent of his salary. The Prefect 
of the Seine gets, I believe, an allowance of several times his salary. 
He is the biggest man in Paris next to the President of the Republic. 
The Prefect of Romo gets an onteitaining allowance of three times 
his salary. He also lives in a palace in far more state than the 
ministers of the Italian Kingdom at Rome. 

I should say we might point out that, in order to hold our own 
with ministers and preserve the dignity of our position, w^e must, 
when the scherno comes into force, be surrounded by much more 
pomp and state than w^e are at present. I would ask for much better 
residences, free furniture and conveyances, and entertaining allow- 
ances more or less on the French scale. You might see at once if 
you could get hold of the exact figures from the French Consulate or 
horn Ppudicherry. I $ball be in favour of an entertaining allowaueg 
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equal to full salary at Madras and Qotacamund. This the State 
must pay if we are in future to dispense oriental hospitality and 
frequently entertain the Indian public ; which will be one of our 
new duties under the scheme. 

I should say a memorial with concrete proposals of this sort 
and leaving out politics altogether is what is wanted. How can you 
expect me, for instance, to subscribe to a remark : — “Such of us as 
are not prepared to make themselves (sic) pawns” etc., when I doil^t 
believe we would be making ounselves (or themselves?) pawns, etc? 
I suppose the grammar is due to your being beside yourselves with 
indignation when you composed this exquisite phrase. 

I shall print this as a counterblast to your manifesto. The 
Moderate men will all agree with me. We mifassal moderates are not 
going to be rushed into a White Mutiny by a blq^e of head-quarter exremlsts. 

The memorial must not be drafted by an extremist, but by a 
moderate ; and not by a junior member of the service, but by a man 
in whom we all have confidence. I suggest Aylying in whose 
moderation and judgment (and also grammar) I for one have 
confidence. Ho could bo given two assessors, one pessimist and 
anti-Keport, the other optimist and pro-Report. It is quite possible 
that an out-and-out supporter of the Report Scheme does not exist 
in the Madras Commission. If so, I may bo ready to represent the 
pro-report view, though as an matter of fact I am not for that 
scheme, but for ray owjj, which I thought out as long ago as 1902, 
when I started the Andhra movement, and have been working for it 
quietly ever since, notably in 1908 when the Madras Government 
did me the honour to entrust me with the drafting of their Reforms 
despatch and adopted a part of my scheme. By.t I am for a move 
forward and I am optimistic about the Moritagu-Chelmsford 
scheiiie’s effect on our position. Therefore, I should not mind 
serving as pro-Report assessor. Also, being the son of an Italian Deputy 
I can give firsthand information about the relations between prefects 
and deputies and ministers and their relative iniportan.ee. 

Lastly, as to the demand for one rupee, I am not going to 
subscribe until a committee and office-bearers have been elected by 
all members of the service. I do not admit for a moment that the 
present committee represent me or anyone else except the few 
persons who chose them. I can only admit that it is a r>rovisional 
committee and you as a provisional secretary. Before I subscribe, I 
must have a hand in appointing the committee and office-bearers and 
what the subscription sLxll be. 

Yonn sincerely^ 

A* (jAbLETTl* 
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This letter seemed to have been circulated to all 1. C. S. men, 
and its publication placated the moderate section of Indian opinion 
and gradually had a quietening effect on public agitation. 

It showed at least that all I. C. S men were not like ‘‘Dear 
Mr. Pate’\ and that there really existed a body of I. C S. “head- 
quarter extremists’’ who were far different from the angels the 

J. C. S. are declared to be, and much too mindful of sordid pelf like 
all mortals, 

A Canadian Parallel. 

In this connection, the following rote frem the pen of Mr. Bernard 
Houghton, another 1. C. S man (retired), contributed to INDIA, the Cor- 
gress-organ in England, will be read with interest. 

“Far away from India, and eighty years ago, two peoples in the 
same land stood face to face, with hatred in their hearts and on their 
lips the language of bitter vituperation. Differences of language, 
race, custom, and religion were empoisoned by social cleavage and 
a deep political fend. The one race politically supreme, held in its 
hands not only the Government but aUo the banks and greater 
trading concerns. The other, far more numerous, but debarred in 
their own country from all power and real political rights, nursed 
their grievances in sullenness and rancour, whilst thwarting, so far 
as in them lay, every activity of the dominant race. Hero was 
indeed a house divided against itself. In place of enterpise there 
reigned stagnation ; class hatred usurped the place of patriotism ; 
trade, public works, education all languished. 

“Such was the dolorous picture presented in 1835 by the Fnglish 
and French in Canada. It was Lord Di rham who in his statesman- 
like Keport of 1835 struck to the earth the e\ il system of privilege 
on the one hand and of tutelage on the other. It was Lord Elgin 
who so courageously carried the new policy iiito action. Owing to 
that Report the system of tutelage in the interests of the English 
ascendancy party was replaced by ore of Self Goverriment. For all 
there was equality of political rights. Responsil le Government by 
the parliamentary majority became the keynote of a new and hap- 
pier regime. The charged order was i.ot acquiesced in vi'h a goed 
grace by the ascendancy party ; in these cases it never is. Because 
of his loyalty to its spirit, Lord Elgin became the butt of scurrilous 
attack crowned by personal outrage from his own ccuntrymeii 
whom self-interest or supposed self-interest blinded to the higli 
statesmanship of his ideals. But his courage failed not, and he lived 
to see the triumph of his iK)licy and the dawn of a brighter era. 
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‘‘In India, too, there is an English ascendancy party grasping all 
power, handling to its own profit the greater portion of the trade ; 
there is the same difference in race, religion, custom, and language ; 
there, also, the Indians, a thousand to one in numbers, find them- 
selves bolted and barred out from the government of their own 
fatherland. If many of them are uneducated, so also ‘were the 
French Canadians ; if they lack political experience, so also did 
the simple inhabitants of the backwoods. As in Canada, the arro- 
gance of the ascendancy party is combined with mistrust of the 
people in whose land they live, or rather sojourn. Two differences 
there are but they are di.ferences entirely in favour of Indian 
aspirations. Loyalty to Ergland bun s with a stro^ g fiame in most 
Indian hearts ; in the hearts of the French Canadians of the thirties 
its very ashes were non-existent. Amo: gst l eaders of Indian thought 
there is a hundredfold more enlightenment aiid real statesmanship 
than were to be found with the French of those days. We have all 
heard Lord Morley^s metaphor of wearing a Canadian fur coat in 
India. But even Lord Moi-ley has his limitations. As his policy 
on the Bengal partition and more than one of his speeches show, in 
Indiaii affairs he has suffered the nolulity of his ideals to be warped 
by the instilled poison of Anglo-Indian sophisms. Love of country 
can work the same magic in the tropics as beneath a frozen sky ; 
the Indian no less than the Canadian demands self-respect and all 
that self-respect implies. Freedom and high ideals know r.o national 
boundaries. Under all skins, white or brown, they can kindle 
alike the hearts of men. 

“What the debasing system of tutelage denies to its victims has 
been very aptly expressed by Lord Elgin in one of his letters. “One 
thirg is, however, indispensable,'' he wrote, “to the success of this 
or of any other system of Colonial Government. You must reroiinco 
the habit of telling the Colonies that the Colonial is a provisional 
existence. You must allow them to believe that, without severing 
the bonds which unite them to Great Britain, they may attain the 
degree of perrection and of social and political development to which 
organised communities of free men have a right to aspire." Change 
“Coloi.ial" for “Indiaij" and you have the policy which India de- 
mands. It is the deprivation of this right which giveadbirth to the 
ferment in India, a ferment which will never quiet Or slacken until 
India sees her way clear to the open ground of political freedom. 
This right to Self-Government is bound up in the minds of all 
thinking men with the spirit of natiorality, as the living body with 
its beating heart. Events in Europe tell us that it is that sprit 
which to-day dominates the world and that it will surely break the 
fettering forces which oppose it." 
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VICEROY ON THE LC.S, 

I. C. S. Versus other Services. 

As to the estimate of the I. C. S. men as made by their own 
countrymen belonging to other British Services in India, Sir Leonard 
Rogers in his Presidential Address at the Science Congress has 
the following not very complimentary things to say about the 
I.C.S. as a class. Sir Leonard observed : 

Unfortunate ly the shorts^* ghtedn'rss, to i>ut it as mildly as possillo, of the 
controlling 8er\ice in India (meaning the I.O.S.), the senior members of which, 
a<lmitted before the age of entry was raised to the prescait standard, were recruited 
from schools, oft n with the aid of cramming and almost invariably without any 
scientific knowledge, and whose eilucation ceaseil before tky became of age, has 
for long used its almost uncontrolled power in India to prevent the more highly 
educated members of the scientific services, including the medical, from receiving 
pay adequate to their training, much L'ss the princely salaries w^hich the Indian 
Civil Service obtain for themseives. 

Sir Leonard does not believe in the wisdom of the authorities 
at Simla. Ho says : “ The Simla authorities are quite unaware of the 
value of scientific training and experience.’’ The I.C.S. rules in 
Simla, and as scientific training and experience do not form part of 
the equipment of an I.C.S., it is no wonder that Simla is still unaware 
of the utility of these essential factors in human development. The 
treatment accorded to such sajjnts as Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray 
and other eminent Indian scientists by the Government has long de- 
monstrated the degree of cerebral vacuity from which the administra- 
tion suffers. But Indians were not aware that another set of European 
servants also held similar views about the ‘‘ efficiency ” of the I.C.S. 

The Viceregal Stunt. 

The threatening attitude of the I.C.S. against the Reforms had 
the desired effect. It cowed the authors of the Report — the Viceroy 
Avas overawed into an abject surrender. On February 6th in opening 
the Delhi sessiors of the Imperial Legislative Council, His Excellency 
the Viceroy hastened to appease the disgruntled civil servants, dis- 
claimed any intention to offend the “ born administrators,” and assured 
them special guarantees (see p. 107). The Viceregal surrender 
astonished the public. People recalled how in the days of “Fullerism” 
in Bengal, a similar bluff of resignation was made by Sir Bamfylde 
Fuller, the L.-G. of East Bengal, on a petty and puerile issue of 
“ prestige,” and Lord Minto Avith the concurrence of Lord Morley at 
once accepted his resignation. The latter told Sir Bamfylde : — 

“My firm principle is that if any oflSicial resigns because he can not have 
his way, 1 will definitely accept bis i-esignation. You talk of the injury to 
prestige caused by the acceptance of your resignation. You should have thought 
of that before you resigned. The responsibility is yours. I don’t believe it is for 
the good of prestige to back up every official whatever he does, right or wrong.” 



Madras Protest Meeting 

The Viceroy's spee:h greatly alarmed the Indian public and th^ 
suspicion of “whittling down'* the Reforms now became a con- 
viction. Protest meetings were held at many places. That held 
at Madras, the stronghold of the “mutineers*’, was naturally very 
keen. It was held on 14th February at the Gokhale Hall. Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao C. I. E. presided and a vast gathering includirg all 
public men attended. 

Mr. S. Kasturirarga lyergsr in proposing Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Rao to the chair said that Mr. Madhavx Rao was not a pro- 
fessional politician in any sense of that much abused term. Although 
born and bred up in British India, he had a long, varied and honour- 
able career in Indian States. As an admirjistrator of varied ex- 
perience and high capacity and {is having held the high office of 
Minister in three Indian States, Travancore, Mysore and Baroda, 
ho had a unique distinction, a distinction second only to that of his 
great namesake, K lia Sir T. Madhava Rao. He was admirably fitted 
to, preside over that meeting. Another ground on which he was 
exceptionally fitted to take the chair was that he had forestalled 
and anticipated the present agitation by means of a resolution which 
he moved at the Subjects Committee of the last session of the 
National Congress in Delhi. He showed rare yxilitical sagacity and 
foresight when he urged that resolution although it did i.ot com- 
mend itself to the majority of that body. 

The Chairman in the course of his speech said : — 

“The notice convening this meeting says that its object is to 
protest against the I. C. S. Memorandum and the Viceroy’s Speech 
on the subject in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

“These raise most important issues bearing on the future Gov- 
ernment of India so much so that our "protest meeting may fitly be 
described as our last struggle to emancipate ourselves from the 
domination of the Bureaucracy. When I say this the Anglo-Indian 
will at once jump up and say, “ Here is a revolutionary, a Bolshexist, 
who wants to cut India adrift from the British connection and set 
up an independent Republic.** All I can say is this is a liliel on the 
intellectuals of India. Thair loyalty to the Crown is of a more 
profound and intimate character than westerners brought up in 
moterialistic philosophy and with their lower type of culture are 
capable of understanding. We do not want to sever our connection 
with England, We realise what England^stands for, and have never 
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thought of separation from her. What we want is that India should 
be governed solely in the interests of India and Indians and not for 
the benefit of the British exploiter and monopolist, 

“Where was the hurry for the Viceroy to give the services the 
assurances that he did when the question of their composition and 
functions and their place in the scheme of reforms was itself still 
under consideration and had to be settled by Parliament ? Again was he 
in brder in doing so ? It has been said that His Excellency the Viceroy^s 
speech against which we protest to-day is calculated to throw oil on 
troubled waters, these troubled waters being apparently the agitation 
started by the Indian Civil Service. I am prepared to take the assu- 
rance of the “ Madras Mail that His Excellency has suceeded in this 
task. But this very process caimot but have a different effect on the 
people of India who have already grave misgivings as to any good coming 
out of the labours of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State of giving 
Self-Goveri:ment to India. When the Viceroy says that the Govern- 
ment of India “ will always regard the fair treatment of the services 
as Oac of the cardinal tests by which our great experiment will be 
judged,'’ he no doubt, succeeds in stilling the troubled waters, but 
he shatters our faith in the value of the '‘great ex})eriinent ” 
and comi)els us to doubt if the “great experiment" is worth 
making at all. The Viceroy’s action in not only not rebuking the 
Civil Service but surrendering to them will have a disastrous effect 
on the tone of the services generally, and his action in persistently 
proceeding with legislation in regard to the Rowlatt Bills has already 
alienated public opinion from Government. No Government can 
last long which has no moral ft roe to sustain it or public opinion 
at its back. You may sa.y, well, wo have heard criticisms of this 
sorb before, what arv) your suggestions in regard to the future of the 
services ? My firm conviction is that the character of the services 
should bo changed entirely if responsible Government is to be 
started with any chaTice of success. When Japan found that she 
would lose her individuality and her independence and disappear as 
a nation if she did not put her house in order and dispense with a 
system which militiated against national unity, the Samurai, her 
ruling classes, who had a privileged pontion and held the rest of the 
population in thraldom and subjection, surrendered their privileges 
and gave eqtiality of opportunity to the other classes and extended 
to them the benefits of education and gave them a voice in the 
Government, In its relations to Indians of all classes, whether they 
be Rajas, Nawabs, Raises or Ryots, Mirasdars or agricultural 
labourers, Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis or Indian Christians, 
the Civil Service stands in a position of racial supeiiority enjoying 
s|)ecial privileges whethei in the monopoly of positions of 
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trust and honor or special laws for their trial in criminal cases. If 
the civil service, occupying as it does the position of the Samurai, 
will not act in a similar spirit, no successful attempt at better Govern- 
ment will be possible, as it will perpetuate the retention of political 
power in their hands. I would say that if Europeans wish to enter 
the public service in India, they should do so as statutory Indians 
and a declaration should be made that from a certain date all the 
services would be recruited in India, — the special pay allowances 
and pensions, and leave and other privileges of the existing men 
being guaranteed to them by the Government. It is only by such a 
decisive step that the public mind in India will be reassured. 
Otherwise scope will be given for intrigues and for direct and indirect 
attempts to defeat the object of the announcement of the 20th August, 
pledging His Majesty’s Government to giving Responsible Govern- 
ment to India.” 

Dewan Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer then moved the 
following resolution : 

“That the citizens of Madras in public meeting asrembled condemn 
the movement set on foot by the members of the Indian Civil Service 
regarding the report on Constitutional Reforms by the Right Hon. 
the Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy, and are 
emphatically of opinion that the views and action of those responsible 
for the movement are altogether subversive of discipline and de- 
trimental to the best intei’i sts of the Empire, and that their efforts 
are calculated to most prejudicially affect the introduction of Res- 
ponsible Government in India, and this meeting earnestly urges that 
steps should be promptly taken to ensure that the success of the 
measures to be introduced in consequence of the report is in no way 
jeopardised by the agitation and the obstructive attitude of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service which forms the most important 
and rjsponsible class of public servants in British India.” 

Mr. B, P.Wadia then moved the following resolution : 

“This meeting views with surprise and keen disappointment 
the speech of H. E. the Viceroy on the above subject, as the pro- 
posed reforms if they proceed on the lines of the speech will be 
deprived of much of their value even as a step towards Responsible 
Government.” 

In moving the resolution, ho said in the course of his speech : 

I am one of those few people who do PiOt believe, who have 
never believed in the bona-fides of the Government of India. 
(Hear, hear). Their record of broken promises and broken pledges 
is a unique one. From the very inception of these reforms I have 
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believed that the Government of India has been in this matter 
not quite an honest Government (hear, hear), 

“Gentlemen, we may rightly ask the Viceroy at this stage : what 
about your report in the light of your speech, and what has happened 
in the shape of the expression of the Civilians’ views ? Shall I use 
a strong word, Sir, and ask — “ Was it a deliberate falsehood on the 
part of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State when they mentioned 
irf the report that the Civilians were with them, that they wel- 
comed the pronouncement of responsible Government, that they 
were going to co-operate with the new policy to be inaugurated in 
this country ? Was it a falsehood or did the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State make a statement which they had no reason to 
make, which was not authenticated When this draft memorandum 
is published, the Viceroy thinks it necessary to make an explana- 
tion ! Some believed that the Viceroy was strong enough to con- 
demn the action of the Civil Servants and tell them that they were 
entirely in the wrong, and that he would take up the attitude that 
Lord Morley took up in a particular instance and would ask them 
to clear out of the country, bag and baggage. 

“We arc told of the efficiency of the Service and that it is 
honest. So was the efficiency of the Prussian Militarists spoken of. 
They have proved their efficiency, though they have been defeated 
in the war. While our efficient service showed of what it was 
capable in the Mesopotamian muddle. We want to see efficiency 
of a Service, not that of a soulless machine ; we want efficiency 
which is displayed by human beings with keen intelligence, sympa- 
thetic hearts, and honest conscience. We do not want that iron- 
efficiency of that soulless mechinery. We had enough of it. The 
result of that has been emasculation of millions of people, and im- 
poverishment of millions of people. We do not want such efficiency, 
rather let us have a less efficient but more honest human Service. 
Do not be afraid to criticise a high functionary of the Crown. 1 
know it is a tradition among Indian politicians not to s|>€ak of high* 
officials lightly or derogatorily. Let us put aside all that kind of 
sham. This is not the time for it. Time has come to talk straight 
and employ the language of truth. The truth is, that in I'eading 
this ambiguous report, we were duped. We were shown a thing that 
is not true, and we now know the truth. Unless we are thorough- 
ly satisfied I would appeal to you to immediately begin an agitation 
which will tell and bring you victory. 
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The Godavary District Association, Coconada also address- 
ed the following letter to the Government cf India. 

The Madras dailies have published a few days ago what 
purports to be the rough draft of a luemorial which the recently 
formed l.C.S. Association at Madras proposes to submit criticising 
and protesting against the assertion of the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State contained in para 327 of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms to the effect that 

* vvL* ivgavd it as a lib 1 on thelndian Civil Service as a body that they liavo 
V ‘siht.d or wdl resist the policy aiinouiiccd last August. J’liey have welcomed 
it because no on(‘ kii w b It v tlian t icy, how badly a dcclavatiou of })olicy was 
no '(led, and tlu'y will carry it out with d-t rm’ nit ion just as they liavc always 
carrud out the policy laid down for them.” 

A categorical detiial is decided to be given to this generous hope 
by the above association, of which the Senior member of the Board 
of Revenue is the President, 

(2) The publication of the proposed memorial has created a 
jirofound sensation among all loyal Indians striving hard to 
co-operate with the Government to the possible extent to make the 
reforms a success in practical applicatio’K The language, tone and 
temper of the Memorial betray a disrespectful and disobedient 
attitude of the Indian Civil Service which is entrusted with the 
administration of this great Presidency. This new Association 
conveniently overlooks the fact that the Indian Civil Service element 
both in the Imperial Executive Council and in the Council of the 
Secretary of State gave its unciiialiBed approval to the general policy 
which the Report embodied, and it seems opposed to the policy of 
the grant of responsible Government to the people of this country 
to any degree either now or hereinafter. 

(3) In the opinion of the District Association the proposed 
memorial is calculated to do immense miscliiof in the future relations 
between official Europeans and . iion-otiicial Indians. It transgresses 
all limits of discipline in son ice and sets at defiance the relations 
which should exist between the o uploycr and the employee, the 
master and the servant. It belies the sincere declaration made on 
behalf of the service by Sir William Vincent from his place in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 6th September 1918 about the 
attitude of the Indian Civil Service towards the Reform Scheme. 

(4) Such a Memorial should not be allowed at all in the interest 
of good Government of this country. The District Association 
therefore bogs to request that the Government of India may be 
pleased to issue such ordei's as may be deemed proper on the sulqect 
l^eFore the evil elf(^cts of such a frame of mind of the Madras section 
of the Indian Ci\il Service sprei^d far and wide. 
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, Government Communique 

Heckled on all sides at last the Government of Madras 
was compelled to do something in the matter and early in March 
1919 issued the following correspondence : — 

Official meniorandum of the Public Department to Mr. H. R. Pate, 1 C.S. — 

The attention of the Government has Ixjen drawn by a qu stion proj os( d to be 
asketl in the L giblative Council to a publication in the New India of llth 
January 11G9 of minutes of the meeting said to have been h Id at the Madras 
Club on 29th November 1918 at which it was proposed to form an Indian Civ l 
Service Association and a committee with two Joint Secretaries dieted for the 
purpose. Annexed to these proceedings was a rough draft said to be intended 
as the ba 3 iB of a memorial. The Secretaries of the Indian Civjl Service Associa- 
tion are requested to state 

(1) whether the papers published in the New India of 1 1th January 1919 
are compl te and accurate. • 

(2j Whether those papers were publ’shed or issu d by the Indian Civil 
Service Association and if not how they came to appear in the public press, and 

(8) Whether the draft intended as the basis of a memorial has been sub- 
mitted by the Indian Civil Service Association as such or by any number of 
it to the Government of India or the Secretary of State or other authority. 

Secretaries* Reply. 

Wc are directed by the committee of the Indian Civil Service Association, 
Madras, to reply to the three questions put to us ; — Memorandum of Govirnment 
No. 801— 1., daUKl Ist. 1919, 

(1) Papers published in the New India of 11th January, 1919 are 
not complete in that they do not contain a litter from one of the Associa- 
tion’s Secretaries with which the draft memorial was circulatjtb That the 
Ijtter of which a copy is attacheil is of importance as showing that the docu- 
ment published by NEW INDIA was merdy a rough dralt int nded to evoke 
criticism and suggestions from persons to whom it was addressed. The } ul 1 sh(d 
copy of minutes of the meeting of the 29th November is correct. The copy of 
the draft memorial is also correct. In regard to eleven iub-heaelirgs which have 
been inserteel in the newspaper copy they found no place in the original elraft. 

(2) The papers which ap|>eaTvd in the New India were not ) ul bsh' d or is: u- 
cd by the ludian Civil Service Association. Th y we ro confide ntial and the Ut- 
ter w.th which they were circulated was to marked. The Association do.s not 
know how the papers came to be published. 

(3) The draft has not been tubmitted by the Association as s uch or by any 
membir of it to the Government of MadraB or the Secretary of I tate or 
other authority. 



Anglo-Indian Politics 

Tho thirty-fifth annual meoting of the European Associatioi. 
was held at Calcutta, on 7th March 1919. Mr. P. L. Buckland, 
President of the Association, occupied the Chair. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Bucklai d referred to the position 
of European in Indian politics. After alluding to the termination 
of the war, he said : Victory had established the British posi- 
tion in India more firmly than ever and they should to the best of 
their ability support their rulers in maintaining the forces of law 
and order. On the question of the coming Eeforms, he said that 
the attitude of this Association should be one of co-operation and 
sympathy subject to the important proviso that the interests of the 
European community were protected by sufficient safeguards. ‘'Let 
them pause to consider what political life in the future would 
be like. In England there was the leisured class, who went in for 
politics and took them up as hobby, while a certain number took 
up politics as a means of advancement. Out here politics could not 
advance anybody, while Europeans did not come to India for leisure. 
The result was that up to now politics here had been in the hands 
of only a few of them When tho new era of things came 
in what would be the position ? The Councils were going to be 
enlarged and there would also be Indian Ministers. There would 
be prolonged sittings. It would be extremely ditficult to find men 
who could give so much of their time to the enlarged Councils. 
The result would be that Indians would have a very much larger 
field to choose from, while fhe European field, if tho European com- 
munity continued in the old way, would be extremely limited unless 
they had representatives capable of meeting Indians on every point. 
The European representatives would have to be skilled in debate, able 
to thrust and parry, and capable of holding their own in all matters. 

What was to be done ? A certain number of representatives 
would have to be put forward whose sole work would bo to re- 
present their constituents. Tho European community had no leisured 
class and he saw no alternative but to have paid representatives, a 
certain number having the remaining seats to be filled as heretofore 
by those who could combine political life with the routine of their 
profession or business. This suggestion might came as a shook to 
some who viewed ;with abhorrence the paid politician but it was not 
Uncommon at Home and had been adopted by Trades Unions whose 
representatives would not otherwise be in a position to devote their 
time to their political work.^’ 



Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Calcutta, 28th February, 1919. 

• the anniuil general meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commei’ce held 
at ('alcutta on the 28th February, IhU) Mr. Ironside, the Bresideut of the 
Ciiamber, delivered a long address from which the following extract bearing on 
the most vital current problems of India is taken. 

European Trade Policy in India. 

“The subject of the future trade policy of this country is a 
matter which has perforce had to l)e left somewhat alone during the 
past years. The thoughts and energy of Government and indeed 
of every one concerned have had to be and rightly, I think you will 
admit, devo'cd to meeting and overcoming day to day difficulties, 
a situation which became as time went on more intense, intricate 
and perplexing, until I am prepared to admit the pressure on the 
fatigued brain and sapped physical vigour due to the absence of 
rest and tranquility and change began to make itself apiiarent in 
all directions in various forms during the last year of war, and I 
would pay a tri})ute to the men at the h(;ad of affiiirs both in India 
and at Home in that they unfalteringly stuck to their posts to the 
finish. But the time has now come for us to take a survey of the 
future and take counsel on the problems of re-organization and 
reconstruction. 

“I trust your new Committee will at an early date grapple with 
these problems. The brains, work and time of our very best men 
will be necessary and they will I hope be given freely and generous- 
ly. We have closed a volume in the history of the commercial and 
trading community of li.dia, and speaking for the community from 
a British standpoint I hold that we have in spite of all our faults, 
all our defects and idiosyncracies, deserved well of the country and 
its people. 

“I refuse to accept the charges sometimes levelled at us that we 
are mere exploiters and profiteers. My roply to those who would 
traduce us is “ Come, enquire, and see and afterwards judge the 
results.^^ Our jute and other trades have been profitable but had 
they not been so what would have been the result 1 Would the 
millions of wealth from countries beyond the seas have come to 
India for distribution year by year in return for honest labour and 
profit, by far the least propoitioii of which falls to the lot of the 
British commercial community in proportionate return of services 
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rendered 1 And this community is represented by our old Chamber 
which is unchanged in character in its handsome new setting but 
there is every reason now I think to make it yet stronger and 
greater. 

I know that our traducers are few and personally and collec- 
tively unimportant, l)ut poison and untruth once sown obtain a start 
which can never be entirely eradicated. Gentlemen, the problems 
alter the past war for the reconstruction of India are vast afid com- 
plex, mainly because I feel that we have yet scarce begun to build, 
here and there foundations have grown to fancied maturity — some 
on rock, some I fear on sand. It must be our part therefore to see 
that in the reconstruction of the world, India shall take her share and 
place on principles founded on British character and institutions."' 

Eeferring to reconstruction Mr. Ironside said : — 

"‘The problems, as I have already said, are vast and complex, the 
co-operation and goodwill of every thinking man will be necessary and 
it is hoped that early steps can be devised to formulate the headings 
and principles of the enquiry and call in the aid and co-operation of 
the mem])ors of all the sister Indian Chambers. The problems must 
of necessity be diverse and must therefore be treated as far as 
possible by men specially experienced and gifted with knowledge 
of each respective subject. Those men will not bo found in any 
special province or any special Chamber. I personally hope that 
our Indian commercial men will co-operate in this subject. I 
pray that this (luostion will not be viewed as a fit and proper subject 
for the odd times available during the Calcutta X’mas holidays ; 
the issues and possibilities are too urgent and vast. Govern- 
ment cannot be expee'ed to think of everything ; we must place 
our case before them, remembering always that we have to play our 
part and play the game, and God help those that help themselves. 

Some of the problems. 

“Whilst I am about it, I will refer shortly to but a few of the 
problems which it strikes me might reasonably form the first portion 
of the basis of discussion and settlement at such a conference, 
first : — I think may be placed : 

The transport problem of India including Railways, broad, 
and narrow and feeder lines, Aerial Ropeways, posts, in- 
cluding Costal Posts, Rivers, inland Navigation and last 
but not least. Roads. Then comes the Financial problem 
to find the necessities to meet War liabilities as well as the 
problems of reorganization and reconstruction as have been 
outlijied by the Public services and Industrial Commissions, 
the future cost of military service, not forgetting the new 
JJoform Scheme. 
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The Fiscal Policy, Labour conditions, and many other subjects 
which need not bo gone into in detail here^ by me but 
which affect India materially north, south, east and west, 
and it is our duty to face them together and try to come 
to collective reasoning and decisions. 

*‘The system of Government in India was in its inception and 
in its methods based on the welfare of the people, particularly the 
poorest of them, and no more humane Government in my mind 
with all its faults ever existed and I am sure that independent 
future history will provide ample proof of this. The one idea has 
been to lighten the load and to interfere as little as possible with 
the ideas, religious and social, of the people, but the abstract 
idea and system has now been maintained far too long. Knowledge 
with the slow spread of education has brought about natural aspi- 
rations. In words the benefits of citizenship however limited in 
scope have been fostered but almost without any guidance or control. 
No opportunity has been given to learn, assimilate and appreciate 
the correspoiiding responsibilities, and now we are all, Indian and 
European alike, up against a problem which for its very complexity 
grows in volume the more closely and particularly the more unselfish- 
ly it is considered. But this need not necessitate my drawing back 
any continuaiico of present methods or undue fear for the future, 
provided everyone realizes the errors and strives honestly to alter 
them systematically and gradually. 

The Problem in India. 

^‘The problem of India to-day is, and in the future will, to my 
thinking, be in the main an economic one and few% if any, of those 
who have studied the subject until the last few years at any rate 
have seemingly, from the records I have seen, ever given sufficient 
thought to the eventual beach upon which the ship of State must 
eventually find itself stranded, and with a force behind, as at pre- 
sent, propelling it further up the shoal. 

‘‘The abstract id 3a of Governmeni , undoubtedly honest and good 
in its intention, held good too long. Progressive i'^cas in politics 
or business mean generous expenditure of capital if any result is 
to be expected, but taxes have been reduced or effaced, the inci- 
dence of taxation has been reduced, indeed until loss than enough 
is left for the bare provision of executive Government and the 
maintenance of moderate order. Everything else has been starved 
but w^e cannot forget that we the commercial community have never 
raised an effective protest, as far as I can find, against the past 
financial policy. 
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‘'The educated people of India from experience gained here and 
elsewhere now demand more and more of the benefits of citizenship 
and rightly I think within their vision blame the Government for 
failing to prov!de a sufficiency of these benefits to meet their as- 
pirations. But unfortunately few have knowledge or appreciation 
of its accompanying responsibilities and cost. The people ask for 
more education, sanitation, medical relief, transport, hygiene, and 
progressive results, and a thousand, I fear often theoretical, advan- 
tages. The complaint agaiinst Government, as proved from oppor- 
tunities I recently have had, all hinge upon this. Government is 
blamed broadly and often irresponsibly for its failure. Members of 
Govcriiment and of the various services under Government coni rol 
and supervision strive and struggle to meet obviously just demands 
but the system of finance has choked and crippled the whole frame- 
work of the machinery of State, the views and wishes of zealous, 
broad-minded, able public servants are often ignored, good men 
gradually have become disgruntled and heartbroken. Year after 
year they have been asked to make bricks without sti’aw and the 
people are ever clamouring for more bricks, and in proof of the 
failure private charity is called upon at every opportunity, and by 
means which often do ]io one credit. 

‘T am convinced that a different financial and economic policy 
together with a broader and saner educative policy during the past 
20 years would have done something to lessen recent turmoil and 
provided a foundation on which to build responsible Government. 
The leaders of the Indian people have accepted the past financial 
system and indeed have insisted upon its continuance and extension 
and tberel)y have largely assisted to bring about the present situa- 
tion — indeed, they have by their insistence governed the policy 
against the often better judgment of its framers. 

“Since last year we have seen the issue of the Report on the 
suggested Reform scheme by His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, biter followed by the visit of the Parliamentary 
Committees to take evidence. Before those Committees, during their 
visit to Calcutta, the opinion of the Chamber was efficiently and 
effectively voiced by the Hon. Mr. Crum and Mr. Langford James, 
and your thanks are due to them for their work. I know it was 
thoroughly well done. I see that the Report of the Committee has 
been completed and the final issue of the bill before Parliament in 
London has now to be awaited. Criticism of the measure from every 
possible standpoint have been recorded ad nauseum and it seems to 
me unnooessary further to discuss the matter. 

“One thing however is certain, the busii ess community must 
take a different view of politics and I should like to see it raad« 
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worth a man’s while to make the representation of this Chamber 
the whole time work of a trained mercantile politician, possessing 
equal rights with Indian members to occupy the suggested minis- 
terial seats dealing with transferred subjects. 

Capital and Industry. 

“The voluminous report of the Indian Industrial Commission 
has. been before us for the past throe or four months and I must con- 
fess that at first I was inclined to scoff and treat somewhat lightly 
the production, but I have recently had time to give it much closer 
study and although I do not agree with all the recommendations 
which have been made, there are many which must prove valuable 
to the industries of the country and I sincerely hope that some of 
the recommendations at least will be acted on by Government with- 
out delay so that full value may be taken of them before people 
lose interest in the subject, or worse still, time destroys th'jir value 
altogether. I think, however, that the report itself and many of 
the comments made upon it give one the impression that the public, 
both Indian and European, have got a somewhat erroneous view of 
the whole subject of Industrial expansion and development. I would 
suggest a little care and a little thought before doing so in any 
light-hearted manner, as there are distinct signs that we are begin- 
ning to run before we have learned to walk. 

“In my opinion the provision of capital for sound commercial 
propositions is the least exacting, but I think that any one who has 
studied this subject closely and over a fairly wide field will agree 
with me that the expansion of Industries on any large or successful 
scale is laigely a matter of man-power efficiency. Often I have 
heard people, most of them with very little knowledge of the subject, 
refer to cheap Indian labour ; rarely have I found this to be the case. 
The cost of supervision and the unreliability of supervision over a 
hopelessly, on the whole inefficient, and in the main bone- tired 
people, cripples the problem of industrial expansion. It is one 
possessing difficulties and pitfalls that have not yet become seri- 
ously apparent (we have not gone far enough), but I assure you 
they are coming and labour is one of them. 

‘ It is a favourite line with Government, first to induce a firm 
to do the spade work, to be the pioneers and after success has been 
attained to Use the information to induce others to follow in the same 
line. This to my mind is unsound industrial expansion. There have 
been several cases of this sort of thing already in the country and 
as all industries are so toispeak in their infancy without adequate 
financial reserves, we shall soon find, if this policy continues and with 
but little practical experience to guide us, that Indian industrial 
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expansion taking a devious and dangerous course, indigenous indus- 
tries, as in the case of the Cotton Ginning Industry and I think 
I can say of the coal trade, cutting each other’s throats, leaving the 
consumer and the foreigner to pick up the bones. 

“My mind refuses to absorb pretty academic discussions whilst 
practical affairs affecting the future welfare of the people and the 
whole fabric of Government are being left to all appearance to take 
care of themselves. Gentlemen, without being pessimistic 1 fear 
there is bound to be trouble before everything has been righted and 
the wits of every right minded man will be necessary. 

Mercantile Trusts 

“The report does not refer to one matter which has occupied the 
attention of your Committee of late. A few months ago a very 
well-known member of the Chamber suggested to me that we should 
try to create a large Trust fund for the benefit of our European 
British members and their employees. The idea was fhat the trust 
should follow more or les.- the lines of the funds of the great 
Livery Companies of the City London. That is to say, that it 
should consist of sums of mojiey given by the wealthier members 
of the Chamber, and that these should be invested and held in 
trust, and that the income should be devoted to the relief of cases of 
distress among members, ai>d their employees, and dependants. The 
Committee supported the proposal most heartily, and they have 
taken steps to have it carried into elfect. The member who made 
the suggestion was our old and respected friend Mr. Shirley Tremoarne, 
who, 1 think, I can with no disrespect refer to as the Father of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. With characteristic generosity 
which will I am sure appeal most strongly to all of us present here 
to-day, he has made over to the Chamber a lakh of rupees with 
which to start the Trust (Applause). Our solicitors are now engaged 
on the Trust deed and we had hoped to have this completed by 
to-day. But the legal formalities in constituting a Trust seem to 
be many, and we have had to ask the new Committee to complete 
the matter. This duty they will, I am sure, undertake with very 
great satisfaction, and for myself I most sincerely hope that 
Mr. Tremearne’s public spirited example will bo widely followed, 
and that many more lakhs of rupees will be promptly added to the 
Trust which ho has so worthily inaugurated, in order that it may be 
fully worthy of the Chamber, and may be of real and lasting benefit 
to those of our members who may hereafter fall upon evil days. 



The European Association 

Calcutta, 26th March 1919. 

A special meeting of the Calcutta branch of the European 
As&ocialion was held on 26th March 1919 at the Dalhousie Institute, 
Calcutta, for the purpose of hearing an address from Mr. T. E. 
Welby, Secretary of the Association. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Morgan, the President, said that he 
was glad to sec so many ladies present. The reason for invitii g the 
ladies particularly was that they had just made a rule whereby 

women were eligible for election as members exactly on the same 

terms as the men. He hoped that they had read the speeches of 
Mr. Montagu, Lord Siiiha, the Maharaja of Bikaiieer ‘.ind the Aga 
Khan in the papers. It would be noticed that Mr. Montagu had 
sketched out a brilliant future for the British resident in India who 
was going to be a missionary to educate the Indians to take charge 
of their country, and when this was done he was to go away.. 

Mercantile firms would, he said sarcastically, have to insert a 

now clause to the agreements with their assistants to the effect 
that they would have to help the Ii.dians to run the country 
both industrially and politically. 

Mr. We:by then acMressed the meeting. In the course of his 
long speech he said : — 

**Tho change in the attitude of Anglo- India on Indian Politics 
began with the conference of 1917 convened by Sir Aroby Birkmyre 
who was then President and there had been further progress sii ce 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. 

“The Indo-^ British Association of Ei gland, of which Lord 
Sydenham is the guiding star, had asked for the assistance of 
this Association in the matter of their propaganda woik. At the 
same time they had received enquiries from their Indian friends as to 
what they were goii g to do to put their case before the public. 
What answer should they give’ to the Ii do-British Association and 
what should they return to their friends, the loyal moderate Indians 
who wished to co-operate with the Europeans in x>iopagar:da at 
Home? Some of those present would be in a better position to 
judge what reply they should give after he had sketched the present 
political situation (which he proceeded briefly to do). It was very 
dfficult at the X)resent moment to say who were permanent extie- 
mists and who were permanent Moderates. They are changing 
sides frequently. The efforts of the Government of India to rally 
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the Modeiatee had not been without result For instance Mr. Sarma 
had been induced to recall his resignation in the Imperial Council. 
The speaker did not know whether Mr. Gandhi had been pursuaded 
to give up his soul force movement. The main results of all this 
had been that whereas there was formerly only one party in opposi- 
tion to the Government, there wore now two. The political situation 
in England might be judged from the report of a recent banquet at 
which Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha, the Maharaja Bikaneer, the Aga 
Khan and other Indians were assembled, not to pay Lord Sinha 
complements upon his recent elevation to the peeivige, but for the 
purpose of i^ermitting some of them to deliver violent political 
orations. He left it to those present to judge whether it was in the 
fitness of things that an Iiidian Eulirg Prince should be allowed to 
iiitervene in Indian affairs by violatiiig the well-established doctrine 
of non-interierence in British-Indian affairs, or whether an Indian 
Prince would agree to do this at an entertainment where the 
Secretary of State was present, if he had r.ot good reason for sup- 
posing that his envenomed words would be welcomed. Eeferring to 
the Maharaja of Bikaneer’s remarks about the notorious Indo-British 
Association, he said that when they remembered that it was com- 
posed of men like Lord Sydenham, Sir John Hewett, Sir Harold 
Stewart and many other equally groat men (!!) with such record as 
theirs, was it likely that they would have stooped to mere falsehood 
in a case which is strong enough when based on facts ? The Indo-British 
Association had this further duly imposed upon it by the Govern- 
ment of India that it had to face a certain number of Indian agi- 
tators who were leaving this country with A 2 priority certificates. 
He asked all those present to aid him in arranging a suitable 
welcome for these agitators when they reached British soil. He 
then discussed what sort of action they should individually take 
and explained why ladies were now to be called up in this unequal 
fight between them ai:d the agitator. The advent of the lady 
would be a great benefit. They went Home oftJiier, remained 
longer and were better qualified to work for the Association and 
approach the organisation of women voters at Home. They 
possessed vast personal influence and could use it if they chose. He 
did not believe that one tenth of the members of the Association 
ever made the slightest attempt to interest their friends at home 
in Indian affairs. It was necessary that they should make a serious 
effort to combat the misrepresentations which might be expected as 
the result of the agitators going Home from India. In conclusion 
he pointed out that they were after all the inheritors of a great and 
incompleted work and it was incumbent upou them as co-trustees for 
the welfare of India to see that this work was properly carried out. 



Moslem Politics 

The Memorial 

• A memorial regarding the future of Turkey was submitted on 
January 1st. 1919 by the Moslem subjects of His Majesty resident in 
Europe to the Foreign Secretary, and a copy was forwarded to the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. M. H. Ispahani, 21, Mincing-lane, E. C. received a letter of 
acknowledgment from the Prime Minister's Secretary stating that 
“the matter is receiving attention.'' The Foreign Office replied 
as follovvs : — 

Sir — I am directed by Earl Curzon of Keddleston to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 1st instant, transmitting a memorial 
relative to the future status of regions whose population is predomi 
nantly Turkish, and to state that the questions therein raised can 
only be decided by the Peace Conference, where the rights and 
aspirations of all races will receive full consideration. — 1 am, Sir, 
your most obedient and humble servant 

(Signed) J. A. C. Tilley. 

In forwarding the memorial for publication, Mr. Ispahani says : 
“ The question of .Turkey is one in which His Majesty's Moslem 
subjects are very interested, and they contemplate with great conster- 
nation the indirect efforts made by the various South-Eastern 
nationalities to prejudice the decision of the British public and of 
the Allies at the Peace Conference in favour of the disintegration of 
Turkey." The memorial is in the following terms : — 

41, Sloane Street, London, Jan. 1. 

To the Eight Honorable the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

L Sir — We, the undersigned Muhammadan subjects of His 
Majesty the King Emperor, beg respectfully to represent to His 
Majesty's Government that we have read with great concern the 
suggestions recently put forward in the Press from various respon- 
sible quarters regarding the future of Constantinople to the effect that 
it should be taken from its present possessors, in spite of the 
Ottomans being the most populous single nationality in Constanti- 
nople, and be made over to some Christian people or State, or be 
placed under international control. We therefore, feel it our duty 
to point out at the earliest opportunity, that such a course, if adopt- 
ed would be in direct conflict with the vital principle of nationality 
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placed in the forefront of the War-aims of the Allies, and would 
cause not only among the Moslems of India but also among 
Musalmans thoughout the world grave dissatisfaction. 

2. In the course of four centuries Constantinople has undergone 
complete transformation and is now in all essentials a Moslem city. 
It is honeycombed with Moslem institutions, and is covered on all 
sides with memorials of their faith. Its population is predominantly 
1’urkish by race and Moslem by faith as was recently admitted in 
ilio clearest terms in the House of Commons. 

Prem'er'o statement. 

3. The solemn declaration of the Prime Minister made only a 
short time ago that the Turkish nation will retain their sovereignty 
unimpaired in their home-land, with Constantinople as the capital of 
their territories, had a reassuring effect on the Musalman population 
of India and elsewhere, and we feel certain that any departure from 
that memorable pronouncement would create the gravest disappoint- 
ment. The Musalmans who have shed their blood or helped with 
their resources in the defence of the Empire are entitled to expect 
that the principle of national unity and freedom will be maintained 
in the case of Turkey as in the case of the European peoples. Any 
other course would give rise to a most painful impression that the 
high principles and lofty ideals which secured for the Allied cause 
the adheiision and loyal co-operation of the larger part of the Moslem 
w'orld were abandoned in the case of Turkey because she is a Moslem 
State. We feel confident, however, that no racial or religious 
prejudices will be allowed to impair the trust of the Moslem nations 
in the good faith of the Allies, and that the settlement of this 
momentous world-pro})lcm will be based on the principles of justice 
and equity, and of national unity and national rule, laid down by the 
Primo Minister of Great Britain and the President of the United 
States. 

5 elf-Determination. 

4. In Asia from the northern borders of Syria proper upto the 
^gean and the Black Sea, along its southern littoral as far as the 
froidiers of Azerbaijan, the population, numbering roughly 19,000,000 
to 20,000,000 is in some districts exclusively and in others prepon- 
derantly Turkish in race and Moslem in faith. In Thrace also the 
conditions are the same ; the population is predominantly Turkish. 
We respectfully submit that the whole of this territory with Con- 
stantinople as its capital should be left in the hands of the Turkish 
nation in accordance with the declaration of the Prime Minister. 
The right of nations, based on nationality, to remain under their 
own Governments and to possess the power of Self-Determination, 
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proclaimed and insisted upon by the Allies, applies equally to 
Christians and Moslems. We do not ask for a new status for the 
Turkish nation ; we urge that the Turkish natioii should have the 
same rights as Christian nationalities to hold the territories which 
they inhabit exclusively, or where they form the preponderant portion 
of the population, as they have done heretofore. 

5. With regard to the other provinces of Turkey we desire 
at present to express no opinion. But we beg respectfully to urge 
that whatever may bo the ultimate settlement of the Armenian 
question, the rights and interests of the large Musalman population, 
inhabiting that province should be safeguarded, and that they should 
be protected from persecution. In racial conflicts among the less 
advanced communities, as is proved by what is happening at the 
present moment in Eastern Europe, barbarities are committed on both 
sides, of which advantage is taken by the more vociferous to adege 
that they are the innocent victims of unprovoked persecution. We 
trust that in dealing with the question of Armenia the large 
Musalman population will at least be placed on an equal footing with 
the non-Moslem population. — We have the honour to be. Sir, your 
most obedient and humble servants, 

Aga Khan. A. S. M. Anik. 

Abbas Ali Baig. M. H. Ispahani, 

Ameer Ali. Abdul Aziz. 

A. Y. Yusuf Ali. Khwaja Kamal-ud-din. 

Shaik Mushir Hosain Kidwai of adia. 

Dudley Wright, (25 other signatures.) 

Madras Moslem Meeting 

17th January 1919 

A mass meetiijg of tho Musalman itulilic of Madras was held on 
January 17th, 1919 at the Victoria Pu})lic Hall to discuss tho present 
situation of Turkey and to appeal to His Imperial Majesty on this 
behalf. The Hon. Mr. Yakub Hussan Sahab was in the chair and 
delivered his address in Urdu, after which resolutions were passed. 

The following are extracts from an English translation of 
his speech : 

‘‘The War ought to have been confined to Europe. There 
was no need to bring it into Asia. Great Britain, however, thought 
that Germany might march through Turkey and Persia to the 
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AiuVvau Vovdevs. To ^meet Germany halfway Great Kritii 
i/nadtul Mesoi>otamia with Indian trooi>8.^ That was a precautioriJiry 
measure taken with a view to protect India, No love is lost hetwern 
Turks and Arabs and people are more often actuated by selfish ends 
than hy lofty motives of patriotism, Shareef Hussain raised tho 
banner of revolt. Lastly Palestine and Syria were occupied by the 
British with the help of Arabs and Indians. 

Why Dissolve Turkey ? 

'Now the War is over, the Central European powers are laid by 
tlie heel, militarism is crushed and plans are seriously discussed for 
the abolition of the War for ever. The Lea^fue of Nations is to stand 
sentinal to prevent international jealousies getting the better of the 
political discretion. British Colonies in Africa are no longer to be 
on the tentor-hooks of fear of attack from German Colonies. There 
is no fear of Germany getting at India through Turkey. Unless 
Kussia regains her vitality with the help of the British, India need 
have no fear even from her next-door neighbours. Why then should 
Great Britain desire the desolation of Turkey 1 Has Great 
Britain thwarted the world-dominating designs of Germany only to 
extend her own dominance over a la ger sphere of the world? As 
it is, the sun never sets on His Imperial Majesty’s dominions. 
Should she not rest content with this, but like Germany should she 
desire to have a place in the sun itself ? If Great Britain ever had 
any fear of Pan-Islaniism, surely that bogey has been laid to rest by 
this war. Islam as a power has reached its lowest ebb. Moroccco, 
Tunis and Algeria have become i^otter’s clay in the hands of France. 
Tripoli is no longer an Islamic country. Egypt is mortgaged body 
and soul to Great Britain. Turkey in Europe has shrunk into a 
mere Province. Persia has decayed passed recovery. Bokhara, Khiva 
and Turkistan are held by Kussian bayonets. Mogul Empire in 
India has been replaced by British. If tho Turkish Empire in Asia, 
the relic of once the mighty Empire of Islam over the then knowt 
world, is suffered to remain intact, what harm can it possibly 
do to the British Empire ? On the other hand as a powerful Ally, 
Turkey can be a tower of strength to the British. 

[Examples of Egypt and Indip. 

1 will perhaps be told that Great Britain does not propose to 
occupy any of the Turkish territories herself. All that she wants is 
that each community should become independent under a king of 
its own and that Great Britain will be the friend and protector of all. 
The sacred places of Islam will remain in the hands of Muslim 
Rulers only. The administration under her guidance will be metho- 
dical. Education, trade, art and industry will flourish. The material 
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and moral condition of the people will improve and all the modern com- 
forts and conveniences and blessings of European civilisation will be 
available to rich and poor alike. Egypt and not India is cited an 
apt example of the product of beneficient British rule. Let us for a 
moment analyse the state of both these countries. Egypt was 
administered nominally by Egyptians but virtually by the British. 
The head of each depatment was a Pasha, who was only a figure-head 
kopt in nominal power as long as he did not incur the displeasure of 
his subordinate British officials who carried on the administration 
in the name of and over the signature of the Pasha. These 
virtual rulers and nominally subordinates kept up outwardly the 
form and appearance of the Turkish Eule. They wore Turkish Fez 
as a Turkish subject and kept their place in Durbars as became 
subordinate officials. The Europeans weie only advisors to the 
Khedive — not his ministers. The Khedive used to feel his position 
very irksome and was often conspicuous by his absence at his rightful 
master’s place. As soon as Turkey joined (xermany, Egypt was declared 
independent and a Sultan was installed in the place of the Khedive. 
A great bonfire was made of the Turkish caps that the Europeans used 
to wear in office and on public occasions, and the shining top hats were 
brought out of the cupboard to adorn the wise heads. It is a travesty 
of truth and mockery to call Egypt and its Ruler independent when 
the British forces and British guns overlook the capital and palace from 
the brow of Makatam Hill. You can picture to yourself how 
independent and self-relying His Highness the Aga Khan would be 
if made the Ruler of Mesopotamia. 

As for the material prosperity, is it not notorious that India 
starves in the midst of plenty ; the tillers of soil and producers of 
gram do not get one full meal a day. The average annual income 
of Indian people is Es. 30 and the peasantry is heavily in debt. 
India is rich in minerals^^ and precious metal ; let us go to Kolar 
Gold Field and see there that every month a heavy load of gold bricks 
is carried away to London. The only residue left in the country 
is the wages paid to the coolies and the royalty to the Mysore State, 
There will be as much prosperty in Mesopotamia as there is in India 
when its i esources that are now partially developed are fully exploited 
by foreigners under the greatful patronage of rulers put and kept on 
the throne by foreign Powers. 

The Turkish countries are now to attain under British auspices 
happiness and prosperity of the kind we enjoy in India. Was the 
world made safe *at such enormous cost for democracy or super- 
imposed autocracy '? Why should not the Turkish countries be 
helped to establish a popular form of Government free and auto- 
nomous in their own internal affairs and united in their federation 
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for their mutual safety and protection ? Instead of establishing her 
protectorate piecemeal over each country why should not England 
become the friend and protector of the whole Turkish Empire. She 
will gain better terms for her tradesmen and exploiters than will be 
the case otherwise. The railway concessions instead of ending with 
the western borders of Mesopotamia will extend right into the 
Turkish dominions up to Constantinople and link India with England 
through the shortest route. England can then play her new role oi 
the friend of humanity with advantage to herself as well as to others. 
Turkey has extended her hand of friendship. Let Great Britain 
grasp it with equal alacrity. In doing so England will please the 
millions of Muslim sulyects. We want all the holy places in Arabia, 
Palestine, 8yria and Mesopotamia to remain under one Muslim 
Sovereign and that Sovereign will be our Khalifa. 

A Serious Objection. 

Next to Mecca, Jeruselam, Baitul Mukhadus is sacred to Islam. 
It was towards Jeruselam that the Prophet of Islam and his followers 
turned their faces for 14 years before Mecca l)ecame the Khibla of 
Musalmans. The Aksa mosque of Jeruselem ranks next to the 
Kaaba of Mecca. 1ji Najafashrif and Karbala-i-Kuallah are buried 
the sacred remains of Ali and his beloved son, the Great Martyr 
Hossain and Baghdad contains the mausoleum of Shaik Abdul Khader 
Jeelani whose votaries number millions of Musalmans all over the 
world. These three are the places of pilgrimage, just as Mecca and 
Medina are in Arabia and Jeruselam in Palestine. All these sacred 
places were under the suzerainty of one Amir-ul Momoneen 
Khalifat-ul Muslameen Sultanul Islam — Prince of Muhammadans, 
Khalifa of Musalmans and Sultan of Islam. No religious significance 
was attached to the office of the Shareef of Mecca, i.or any temporal 
position was enjoyed by the custodian of the Bagdad Mausoleum. 
If there are to be Eulers in Mecca, Jeruselam and Bagdad inde- 
pendent of the >Sultan of Turkey, every one of them will usurp the 
spiritual headship of Islam in their own kingdom and outside 
Musalmans will be asked to pay their homage to three spiritual 
temporal heads instead of one. 

The Aga Khan and Mesopotamia. 

Apart fi'om the serious objection to the creation of three 
independent kingdoms, difficulty will arise in the choosing of the 
Eulers. Great Britain, in spite of her intimate connection with 
millions of Musalmans in all climes, understands Muslim sentiments 
and ourselves the least. Her ignorance of Muslim religion, traditions, 
and history is simply collosal. We have been having a very good 
illustration of this in the news that it is contemplated to make His 
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Highness the Aga Khan the Ruler of Mesopotamia. I have told you 
that the Rulers of Mecca and Bagdad cannot remain mere temporal 
sovereigns. They are bound to assume the religious headship of 
Islam as well. Our Government is labouring under the impression that 
as a lineal descendant of a remote priest and of a pretender to the 
throne of Persia, in Aga Khan can be combined the spiritual and 
temporal leadership with advantage. They are either not aware of 
ot- they are shutting their eyes deliberately to the fact that Aga 
Khan is the religious head of a people who were for generations 
taught to believe that their salvation did not lie in praying to God 
five times a day, fasting in the month of Ramzan or performing 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but they can buy salvation and redemption fiom 
all sins by , paying a religious tax to His Highness the Aga Khan. 
Both the 8unnies whose sentiments are of prime importance in this 
connection and Shias detest the creed enforced by the ancestors of 
the Aga Khan and meekly acquired in by him. Government has 
probably forgotten that when a pection of the Khoja community 
wanted to build a mosque to follow the true behests of Islam three 
of the leading Khojas involved in this movement were murdered one 
day by the Fidaees of Aga Khan. Since then a number of Khojas 
have become Sunnies or Asna Asharies and have seceded from the 
Aga Khan. There will be a strong protest throughout the length 
and breadth of India if the Aga Khan was appointed the Ruler of 
Mesopotamia, 

It is an admitted fact that the immense contributions of India 
in men, materials and money were utilised almost wholly for the 
subjugation of Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria, and those countries 
were invaded not for the expansion of the teritories or sphere of 
influence of the British Empire but only to protect India from the 
attack of Germany. India therefore has right to be heard in the 
matter of the disposal of the countries temporarily subjugated by 
means of the forces and resources of India. We, Musalmans of 
India, have therefore the double right of offering our counsel to 
Great Britain concerning the fates of Ismalic countries. Firstly on 
account of our religious interests in those countries and secondly on 
account of the utilisation of Indian forces — materials and money— in 
the subjugation of those territories. 

The following resolutions were then carried unanimously ;-r- 

‘^That in the event of it being decided to grant an autonomous 
Government to Mesopotomia in accordance with a common principle 
aflPecting belligerent territories, this meeting appeals that the 
autonomous Government so formed should be under the immediate- 
suzereinty of the Turkish Empire, 
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“That^this meeting has seen with horror the rumour given 
currency to by some of the local papers that it is contemplated to 
place Mesopotamia under the guardianship of H. H. the Aga Khan 
and respectfully hopes that there is absolutely no truth in this 
rumour as the appointment will be viewed with the utmost disfavour 
by the Muslim world at large. That this meeting sincerely trusts 
that the Peace Conference will be guided by the righteous spirit of 
meeting out equal justice to all belligerent nations, regardless of their 
nationality, race or religion, and that its decisions would not be such 
as to lend impression to the world that Turkey has suffered on 
account of its not being a Chrstian Power. 


Lucknow Anjuman Meeting 

Under the auspices of the Anjuman Moidub Islam, Firangi Mahal, 
Lucknow, a meeting was held under the presidency of Maulana 
Abdul Bari on the 26th January 1919 to consider the question of 
Khaijphafe and the safety and integrity of the holy places cf Islam 
under the occupation of the British and Allied troops. The Presi- 
dent discussed the various aspects of the question of Khaliphate and 
impressed upon his audience the necessity of frank and bold exposi- 
tion of the views of the Muslim community. The first resolution was 
moved by Maulvi Inayatulla Sahab : — 

“That this meeting of the IJlamas of Firangi Mahal while expressing its firm 
and sincere devotion to Sultan Mohammad VI, emphatically declares that 
according to the true doctrines of Islam, none but the present Sultan of Turkey 
is the rightful Calipha and that Islam never allows the interference of non- 
Muslims ill deciding the qu'‘stion of Calipliate. This meeting of the lUamas 
fully supports the views exf>ressed by other Muslim meetings on this question.” 

The second resolution was moved by Maulana Qutub-ud-din : — 
“That this meeting of the Ulamas, wliil ; declaring that the religious to- 
lerance and liberty are the basis of their loyalty and devotion to the King- Emperor 
and re-affirming their faith in the justice of Goverment, desires to impress upon 
the attention of the Imperial Governmant the commandments of the Shastal 
Islam which emphatically declares that the holy places including Constanti- 
nople should remain under the rule of the Calipha. This meeting, therefore, 
urges upon the British Government to use its influence with the Peace Conference 
in order that the occupied territory of the Sultan of Turkey should be restored 
to him. A peace without that can never satisfy the Musalmans.’* 

The third resolusion was moved from the chair : — 

“This me(?ting supports the prof)osal that a Fatwa about the Caliphate and 
along with-, it a sketch of the boundary lines of Arabia and other occupied 
Islamic territories should be prepared and signed by all the Ulamas in India, 
and after consulting legal authorities, copies of the same be sent to the Seert^tary 
of State for India and His Excellency the Viceroy, so that the British Govern- 
ment should have no misunderstanding on this important question. 
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The fourth resolution was moved by Maulvi Nasir-ud-din Sahab 
and supported -by Maulvi Sakhawat-ul-lah, 

lhat this meeting while sincenly desiring to see Arabia thrive and prosper 
under purely Mu lim rule and re-affirming the views expressed by the Muslims 
about past conduct of Sharif Husain J'asha, higlily appreciates the wise action 
of the Sharif in disavowing his titL; and claim to the Caliphatk to which he 
has no right under the commandment of Islam. 

On the proposal of Maulana Mohamed Idris and Maulvi Iradut- 
ul-lah copies of the resolutions were wired to the Premier and His 
Excellency the Viceroy, 

A very largely attended meeting of the Mahomedans of Bomlay 
was held at Bombay on Septembar 18, 1919, to consider the question 
of khaliphate, and preservation of the holy places of Islam. Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi was present. Mr. Miya Mahomed Faji Janmad Chho- 
tani presided. The proceedings were conducted in the vernacular. 

The President in the course of his speech said that it was a pity 
that they were still denied the opportunity of realising their expect- 
ations, Indian Mahomedans tad from the begining proclaimed far 
and wide their sentiments regarding the holy places of Islam. They 
appealed by various means to the Peace Conference not to commit 
any such blunder in the settlement regarding the Turkish Empire 
as might lead to wounding the religious susceptibilities of British 
Mussalmans. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy then moved the following resolu- 
tion : — 

“That this public meeting has heard with indignation and dismay 
of the contemplated dismemberment of the Turkish p]mpire by 
internationalization of Constantinople and cessation of Thrace to 
Greece and the giving of mandates of Hijas, Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia etc, to different European powers, and enters its most 
emphatic protest against this intended act of spoliation.^’ 

Moulvi Rafiudin Ahmed seconded the resolution. He hoped 
that the Peace Conference and the British Government would give 
their best consideratior^to this question. 

In response to the feelings of the assembly Mr. Gandhi addressed 
the meeting and whole heartedly joined in the sentiments expressed. 

Otter resolutions stated (1) that no differential treatment should 
be accorded to Christian and Muslim peoples and the principle of 
self-determination should be made applicable to Moslem peoples 
also under the suzerainty of the Khaliphate, (2) that Turkey proper 
with Constantinople as its capital and the lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace should be left intact and uninterfered with under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan whose temporal power over Turkish state 
should not in any manner be reduced or diminished by any sort of 
mandate, (3) that this public meeting respectfully approach the re- 
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sponsible Mii'isfcers of the Crown with the request that having regard 
to the intense anxiety felt by the entire Mussalman population of India 
with regard to the Turkish Empire — an Empire with the stability 
and permanence of which the future of the Kaliphate is intertwined 
— to satisfactorily settle at an early date the Turkish question and 
publish the conditions of peace which are intended to be imposed 
upon Turkey. Another resolution passed drew the attention of the 
CTOvernment to the reports published in the press of the outrages In 
Asia Minor and urged the institution of an enquiry, punishment of the 
guilty, and the taking of necessary steps to prevent their reci rrence. 

All-India Moslem Conference. 

Lucknow, September 22ncl. 1919. 

About five thousand Moslems from all parts of India attended 
the All-India Moslem Conference Sit Eifahi-Am, Lucknow, on 
September 22nd. 1919. Nearly 400 came from outside the province 
and about 000 from outstations in the province. The meeting was 
presi{?od over in its two sittings respectively by Maulara Abdul 
iliri of Ftuangi Mahal and the HonMile Seth Ibrahim Haroon 
Jafar of Poona. Eight rerolutions were passed. The first 
resolution referred to the Kbalifate stating that the temporal 
power of the Khalif is indispensable for maintairiing his spiritual 
dignity. The second resolution asked for the integiity of the holy 
]>laces which must remain free from non-Moslem influence. The 
third resolution demanded that in accordance v/ith the proir is3 ma^’e 
in the Prime Minister’s speech of the 5th Jaunary, 1918, the rich 
and renowned lands of Thrace and Asia Minor with Constantinople 
as their capital, having a predominant Moslem population, must 
remai /1 under the Turkish sovereignty. The fourth resolution de- 
manded the evacuation of Smyrna and Hinterland by Greeks and 
expressed iiidignalion at the atrocioui* deeds which are reported to have 
been committed by Greeksouthe Moslem inhabitants. The fifth 
resolution proposed that copies of the above resolutions be sent 
to the Viceroy with a request that he should submit them to His 
Majesty’s Government with his recommendations and representation 
of Moslem seiitiments on the Turkish question. The sixth resolulion 
fixed ITtli Octol)(3r as an universal day of prayer in Islamic India for 
the preservation of the Khalil’s full dignity and for holding a meeting 
of protest. The seventh resolution adopted the Khaliphate committee 
of Bombay as a permanent institution and resolved to establish 
branches thereof in all provinces* The eighth resolution was to 
the effect that the proceedings should be published in the press. 
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A letter from Moslem members of the Viceroy Council was read 
out by the president expressing full sympathy of the signatories with 
the objects of the conference. They say lhat there is hardly a single 
Mahomedan in India, to whatever sect he may belong, whose heart 
is not filled with deepest anxiety on account of the threatened dis- 
memberment of the Turhish Empire. 

On November 3 the following cable was sent by the All 
Ifidia Moslem League, Lucknow, to the Premier, Secretary of State 
for India and the Islamia Bureau, London : — ^^The Council of 
the All-India Moslem League views with alarm and indignation 
the attitude of the Premier towards the Turkish question as 
disclosed by his Sheffield speech which foreshadows anti-Turkish 
and anti-Moslem nature of settlement he seems inclined to 
favour at the Peace Conference ignorant of universal Moslem 
protests made in this behalf and even violating the pledge given by 
himself on behalf of the British Government, Empire and ration to 
the Moslem world during the war. The Council deplores that the 
Prime Minister of England which has the larg est number of Mussal* 
mans amongst its subjects should show such deliberate disregard of 
universal Moslem opinion regarding what is to Mnssalmans a religious 
questio)!. Such an attitude if persisted iii would drive the Moslem 
subjects of His Majesty to a resolve to abstain from participating 
iii the peace-celebrations of the empire. The Couimil further deems 
it its duty to His Imperial Majesty to warn British Cabinet that 
the action such as appear to be contemplated would result in the 
absolute loss of all Moslem faith in British fairness and justice and 
consequent inaiiguration of a widespread agitation which cannot fail to 
disturb and retard peaceful development and ])rogress of our empire. 

The Khilafat Conference 

The All-India Khilafat Conference met at Delhi on November 
23rd 1919. There was a very influential gathering which met to 
come to a final decision as to the attitude to be taken towards the 
British in xu’ew of its breach of faith regarding Turkey. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

(1) That this meeting of the representatives of all the Mussal- 
in'ius of India places on record its profound gratitude to Mr. Gandhi 
and other Hindu compatriots who have evinced deep interest in the 
Khilafat question. 

(2) That in view of the heart-rending events relative to 
Turkey Khilafat the sacred places and Persia which have been 
occasioned by the coiicluision of peace, this meeting solemnly 
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enjoin upon Indian Muslims scrupulously to refrain from participat- 
ing in the forthcoming victory-celebration and further request all the 
Khilafat committees and Indian Muslims to render all possible help 
to the all India Anti-Peace Celebration Committee of Delhi with 
Dr. Ansari as its president whose aims and objects are to widely 
disseminate the reasons for abstention from the victory carnival. 

(3) That (a) in the event of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Turkish question not taking place, the Musulmans of India shall pro- 
gressively withhold all co-operation from the British Government ; (b) 
this Conference appoints the following committee to make considered 
suggestion with a view to give practical effect to the above resolution 
in the event contemplated and lay the same for final decision before 
the next session of this Conference. Committee : — The Hon^ble 
Fazlul Iluq, Hazi-qnl-Mulk Aimal Khan, Maulana Abdul Majid 
Sharar, Hon'hle Mr. Raza Ali, Seth Abdulla Hazrat, Maulana Fazul 
Hasan, Mr. Kamaluddin Jafri and Mr. Mumtaz Hussain. 

(4) That in the event of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Turkish question not taking place the Musalmans of India are 
definitely of opinion that to give practical expression to their 
sense of dissatisfaction a progressive boycott of British goods 
should be instituted, and in order to give effect to this decision 
on the event contemplated this Conference, appoints the following 
committee to make necessary suggestions which shall be placed 
before the next session of this Conference, Committee : — Syed Zahur 
Ahmad, Seth Abdullah Harmi, Haji Ahmad Khattri, Maulana 
Sanaullah, Maulana Hasrat Agham Safdar, Mafarul Mulk. Maulana 
Arif Hasvi, Moulvi Akramkhan Munirazzaman Tajuddin, Moulvi 
Sayid Bihari. 

(5) That as early as possible a deputation on behalf of the 
Mussalmans of India be sent to England with the consent of H. E. 
the Viceroy with the object of laying before responsible British 
Ministers and others the true sentiments of the Mussalmans with 
regard to the Turkish and Khalifat questions and further that the 
deputation if necessary should proceed to the United States of 
America to further the objects of the deputation. 

(6) This Conference appoints the following gentlemen to form 
the deputation : — R%ia of Mahmudabad, Sir Abbas Ali Beig, Hon^ble 
Fazlul Huq, Dr. Ansari, Hon^ble Raza Ali, Syed Hussain, Honhle 
Fazli Hussain, Seth Mian Mahomed Chhotani, Abbas Yesji, Hassan 
Imam, Sir Fazulbhoy Carimbhoy, Haji Abdullah Karim, Hon^blo 
Abdul Qasim, Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan, Moulvi Abdul H^id 
Sharar, Moulvi Ibrahim Sialkoti Muniruzzaman, Moulana Abdul 
Bari, Hon’ble Sharif Bevji, with power to co-operate with other 
members from among leadirrg Mo^lems nowin England. 



Lal^ur Movement 

Madras Labour Union 

2nd Annual Session ' 

• The members of the Labour Union, Madras, held the inaugural 
meeting of the second year of their axistance at the Union premises 
on April 2bth. 1919, with Mr. B. P. Wadia in the chair. 

Mr. B. P. Wadiu’^ Presidentiel Address. 

My Brothers. — We are beginning our weekly meetings from 
to-day. I propose to put before you next Saturday some very , im- 
portant points for consideration. Me shall then l>e able to tell you 
definitely what work we propose to do in the future for the labour 
movement in India and also in. England. Several of our Indian 
friends are going to England and I wish the Madras Labour Union to 
send a message through those friends to the Labour Unions in 
England. During the week I want you to think very carefully over 
this particular proposition. If you are going to send a message to 
Labour Unions in Great Britain, what is the message that you are 
going to send to them ? It is a very important point. We have 
a few days before us. Some of our friends are going on the 10th 
and 17th May and I would like our Labour Union to send a definite 
message to English Labour Unions through them. I would like you 
to consider this and speak about it to those who are meml)ers of 
your managing committee which meets every Tuesday so that we 
will draw up certain definite resolutions and programme which we 
can hand over to the representatives of India who go to Great 
Britain. 

Mr, John Scurr, a great labour leader from England, is coming 
out t6 ^Madras in the course of a few days* He will be staying with 
us at Adyar and I hope to bring him out here next Saturday for the 
meeting. He will be of great use and value to us and he will surely 
fight on behalf of the Labour Union of Madras and the labourers 
of* India when he returns to England. One of his principal 
objects of visiting Madras is to come to our Labour Union and to see 
what kind of work we have been doing. You must see that next 
Saturday's meeting will be a very representative one. We will be 
able prepare our programme for our Indian representatives and 
giviiig a eojpy Of that programme to our friend Mr. John Scurr. 
He Ml help our lOdian friends when they arrive in England. You 
m4y also consider if there is any one particular individual whom you 
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would like to io to Bngland on your behalf and fight but your 
battles. We will have to get the Factory Act properly changed bo 
that the hours of work are reduced. These are the important 
points that I want you to consider during the week and help me 
with your suggestions so that we will be able to do something for the 
poor labourers of India with the help of our Madras Labour Union' \ 

The speech was translated sentence by sentence into veriiaculaj» 
))y Mr. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar one of the premier organisers of 
t!.o Labour Union Movement in India. 

Mr. T. Adinarayana Chettiar. 

next addressed the meetii}g in Tamil at some length. He said 
that when he was thinking over that morning what he ought to 
say to the members of the Labour Union, he was reminded of 
a poster issued by the Workers’ Union of England in which 
there were printed four questions in large characters, nfe, (1) 
who holds you back (2) who keeps you down ? (3) why are 
you poor? and (4) who is to blame? Those were questions 
which every one of them would do well to ponder over and 
try to answer. In the answer to those four questions would be 
compriFcd the solution of all the troubles which labour had to tackle 
with. He would not attempt that evening to deal with those mitrhty 
issues. He would content himself merely with saying a few words 
as to the relations that should be betwen employer and employed and 
also about the attitude of the general public towards >)oth. Pie 
proposed also to deal briefly with the question of wages and to 
conclude with a short history of the Labour Union organization in 
England. Taking the last topic first, iV^, 

The H story of Tia^e Unions 

in England, the lecturer said that in 1914, the last normal year 
l)efor 0 the War, there were in the United Kingdom 1135 Unions 
with a membership of forty lakhs. .. The income of some of those 
Unions would stagger their imagination. The Unions were of 
various kinds, such as for texile workers. Engineers, Carpenters, etc. 
The income by subscriptions of the Engineers’ Union alone in 1914 
was £535 lakhs. The official year-book attributed that enormous 
increase in membership to the industrial revival from 1910 onwards 
of which the marked features were the prevalence of disputes, the 
occurrence of great National strikes and the steady growth of the 
amalgamation movement. It was duo also to the growing feeling 
among the workers that only by industrial organisation could organised 
capital be combated. That feeling had expressed itself in increased 
]»ropagandist activity and also in the refusal of trade Unionists to 

tibftv were told of the 
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suceess crf the Labour Organisation in Europe they were not to 
run away with the idea that from the first labour had an easy 
victory. The history of the movement could be traced back 
to the 14th century, when various regulations were passed by 
the then powerful Capitalist Governments to compel labour to 
serve them at fixed terms which were not over lil>eral from the 
workmen's point of view. Then combinations of workmen wore 
made illegal. That law was repealed only so late as liS24. Even 
the amendment of 1856 left such combinations as criminal, as being 
in restraint of trade. It was only in 1859 that those combinations 
were declared by the Courts to be not in restraint of trade, and 
persuasion not to be criminal. In 1875 the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land received certain modifications and especially as regards what 
was known as ‘‘ criminal conspiracy,” and an act which was not 
criminal if done by one man was not to be regarded as criminal 
simply because it was done by more than one. But intimidation 
was still penalised. It was only after the enactment of the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1909 that peaceful picketing was allowed. If such 
was the hard fight that labour had to put up in Europe, was^ it any 
wonder that 

The Indian Bureaucracy 

with its open interest in the British trading classes in India looked 
on with disfavour the combinations of workmen, in this conn try ? 
However, the days when one could prevent the formation such 
unions was now long past, and now wh-^ther they liked it or not 
they were obliged to recognise their Unions and deal wdth them. 
Still there was much to be done before their organisations could be 
considered efficient or before they could say they had derived ever 
a tithe of the benefit that should accrue to them from concei ted 
action. Their funds were very insignificant. There were many 
industries which had i.ot their labourers tr anised. Even those 
who had been members for some time had not, he was afraid, fully 
realised their privileges and responsibilities. There was as yet no 
organisation which could link together the various labour organisa- 
tion of the country. Above all, there was no organ to voice forth 
the opinion of labour in India. The Labour Congrevss of England 
was a world known organisation countii g its delgates by the thousand 
and tens of thousands with an efliciont organisation to carry 
on the work from year’s end to year’s end . There were societies 
for the study of ^economics of labour, such as questions of rise in rents, 
in prices of foodstuffs, clothing, etc. The Daily Herald^ the labour 
organ of England, was a power in the land and it was fortunate that 
the labour people of England had interested themselves in the 
Pfffairs of India. There were unfortunately many who were under 
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the impression that the chief benefit to be derived from the 
formation of a Labour Union was either to farcilitate going on strike 
or to get an inoerease of wages. There could not be greater folly 
than that. Their success would and must depend upon the measure 
of public sympathy that they were able to enlist, and that would be 
possible only in case their cause was just. Trade unionism, it should 
be remembered, was not only to raise wages but to put down tyranny 
in the factory, for if democracy was good in the State, it was good ; in 
industry as well. During the last few years the National Guild Idea 
had caught on in England and Mr. Orage, the Editor of New Age, 
the chief organ of that party, was a great friend of India. GuiJds- 
men, in the words of an exponent — Mr. G. D. H. Cole — advocated 
state ownership and guild management of industry, abolition of the 
wage system and the establishment of self-goveriiment in industry 
through a system of National Guilds working in conjunction with the 
State. The future of labour must depend upon organisation and its 
perfection and not upon strikes. An English writer speaking about 
the recent increase of wages characterised the same as obtained at 
the point of the bayonet. It was calculated that as a result of 
strikes 44 lakhs of workmen o])tained increase of wages amounting 
to £763 lacks weekly. So strikes might be the western way but 
they were certainly not the Indian or the Satyagrahic way, which 
was based upon Ahimsa and convincing the public by sweet reason- 
ableness. The constant endeavour of the Labour Unions in this 
country should be not only to educate themselves into the necessary 
self-discipline but also to educate the public as regards their 
attitude to labourers and labour movement. The Indian leaders 
liad so far neglected the interests of labouers and what the labourers 
wanted was not charity but justice. They were often told that if 
labour were given increased wages they would drink away the in- 
crease. It was a fallacious theory put forward only in the case of poor 
workmen. It was complained that the workmen wer5 ignorant and 
illiterate, but the question was who made them so. Even elementai’y 
education was persistently denied to them. A merciless and 
loss system of castes had stood in the way of ambitious young men 
rising to the hiights to which their abilities and ambitioiSs 
entitled them. It was the duty of the members of the Union 
to convince th3ir employers that an accumulation of wealth Was 
of little use to the owner unless togtber with it be had commer- 
cial power over labour, and further that power he could not 
have unless he sought to purchase their willing obedience which 
would be possible only by the oSer of adequate wages and proper 
treatment. ^ The real value of wealth deiieiided on the moral 
attached to it. Some treasures were heavy with human tears. 



I Il4r. V. iC<aly«fi4suiMiaxa Mudaliar then moved the 
foflow^ttg: ^sohition : 

“That the Madras Labcnir Union request their Presideut 
Mr, B. P. Wftdia to plead tkfl cause of labourers iu ludia before the 
British labour party in England and the British democracy/' 

He said that the salratioii of India lies with decisions of tho 
Parliament of Great Britain, and British Parliament consisted of 
refiresentatives of the British public including the influential section 
of labourers. The Indian National Congress, the Home Eule League 
and other political parties were sending deputations, to England but 
it would not be appropriate to delegate the cause of labour in India 
to any of those deputationg. Indian leaders had so far neglected 
the interests of Labourers. It was the undaunted, fearless and firm 
altitude of their UriioiaPresidont, Mr. Wadia, that stood the members 
in good stead through all their troubles arising out of strikes and 
lock-outs in the very first year of their existence. It was now 
a matter of history bow Lord Pentlaiid once persuaded Mr. Wadia 
to disband the Labour Union and how despite fear of serious 
consequences Mr. Widia stood firm by the cause of the labour 
movement. If their President had been some one other than Mr. 
Wadia, Lord Pentland might have succeeded in his efforts. 
Mr. Wadia was their trusted leader and he was the fittest person 
who could represent the cause .of Indian labourers in England. 

Mr. A. P. Parthasarathy Naicker, Head Jobber in the Carnatic 
Mill, seconded the resolution and pointed out some of the inconveni- 
ences felt by the workmen owing to long hours of work in the Mills. 

Mr. M. Varadarajulu Naicker, Head Jobber, Buckingham Mill 
and Mr. S. Nagaiah Naidu, Time-Keeper in Carnatic Mill, support- 
ed the resloution. 

The resloution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously 
admist great aoclamation. 

On May Srd 1919 the Madras Labour Union presented an 
a4dre8js to itss President and some 6 to 7 thousand persons attended. 
Mrs. Basant. Mr. John Scurr, and other prominent Labour leaders 
were present. After Mrs. Besant and Mr. Scurr had addressed the 
Weting Mr. T. V. Kalayanasundaram Mudaliar presented the 
following address to Mr* Wadia : — 

Address lo Mr. Wadis, 

‘‘Beloved Sir,— 'W e, the meitibers of the J^adras Labour Union, beg to 
you. j^r ceusontjcl to prooeed to England to 

place ;nur grLyanoes before the British Nation. We request you tp represent us 
before the labour Party Udhferencei the Trade Union Congiess, the Parliamentary 
Gs^niittee df the Tra& Unibti Congress and the Secretary to the Labour Party ; 
and enlist their sympathies to our cause.- Y, on are thoroughly acquainted with 
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oar various gi'ievauccs and we have also given to you a memorandum exj^ilaming 
them, whicii we request you to publish witlely for the information of the 
British people. We pray Clod that He may afford you a safe and happy journey 
to England, a sueeessl'ul stay thcns and an early return to our midst.'* 

Similar addresses were presented to Mr. Wadia on May 7tli 
l)y the Madras Tramway men’s Union, Printers Union and other 
smaller bodies which Mr. Wadia had helped to build up. 


A Labour Protest 

Uiidor the joint auspices of all the Labour Unions of India, 
a mass meeting was held in Madras on 29th Sei>tomber 1919 to 
protest against the nomination of Mr. Joshi Hty the Government of 
India to the International Labour Conference, Washington, United 
States of America. As Dr. Subramaniam could not come owing ‘ to 
bad health Mr. C. liajagopalachariar took the chair in his place. 
The objection to Mr. Joshi was that he was in no sense an elected 
representative of Labour and did not really know anything about the 
life and working of Labour in India. He himself had said that 
the Government of India had appointed him for reasons best known 
to themselves and did not claim to represent Indian Labour in the 
proper sense of the term. The action of the Government in this 
respect was at par with their whole policy, wherever Indians were 
concerned, of flouting public opinion. 

Thousands upon thousands of Labourers in Madras, Bombay, 
and elsewhere had elected Mr. Wadia as their representative and he 
had gone to America at enormous personal sacrifice to plead the 
cause of Indian Labour but still Government did not heed them. 

The following resolution was puti^from the chair and carried : 

“That this general meeting of the members of all the labour 
unions in Madras strongly condemns the action of the Government of 
India in ignoring the representation of the Indian work-people. 
That this meeting respectfully requests the Imperial Cabinet to 
direct the Government of India to comply with the provisions of 
article 3 of the Draft Labour Convention by consulting such labour 
organisations in the country as are in existence.” 

Subsequently the Government of India appointed Mr. Wadia as 
an adviser to the so called “Labour Eepresentatives”, vi£, Mr. A. C. 
Chatterji, I.C.S. and Mr. N. Joshi, to the International Labour 
Conference (See Part II p. 240). 



Bengal Provincial Conference 

Mymenaingh 19th April, '20 

(Presidential address) 

‘'Two problems which overshadow all others are before the 
country at the present moment, viz., ( J ) Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reform Scheme, and (2) the Act based on the recommendations 
of t he Rowlatt Sedition Committee which has been lately placed 
on the Statute-book. 

“The Congress, in two consecutive sessions (i.e, at the special 
session in Bombay and at the annual session in Delhi last year), 
has expressed the countries considered views with regard to the 
Scheme and some of you may think that it would be waste of 
lime to plunge once mure into a detailed discussion of its 
provisions. While fully agreeing with this view I cannot let this 
occasion pass without refering to certain matters, 

“Some of us are of opinion that the Scheme does not provide 
for any real expansion of responsible Government, while others 
think that the Scheme is sufficient as a first step towards it and 
are afraid that unless it is accepted as such there is every possi- 
bility of the British Parliament rejecting the Scheme altogether, 
on the ground that since the Scheme does not satisfy anybody 
it should not be given effect to at all. I am afraid I can not 
accept this latter view. On the face of the strong desire of the 
educated people of all classes and creeds of India expressed in 
clear terms for a Reform of the Indian Constitution in the 
direction of responsible Government, and in view of the pro- 
nouncement of the 29th of August 1917 made by the Secretary 
of State; for) |f|dia and accepted by the Prime Minister and 
by the members of the British Cabinet, any 

apprehension that the question of the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms may be shelved by the British Parliament is to say the 
least, groundless. The British Government knows very well or 
ought to know that any whittling down of the Reform embodied 
in the Scheme, leave alone the total rejection of the Sc he^me itself, 
wojuld not be tolerated by the people of Ipdia. That this is not 
the view of mere agitatprs is evidenced by what His Highness the 
of BiMneer recently ^id at a banquet given to Lord 
Sinha. He sat4 that speaking under a strong sense of duty to 
Hing«]Eiiiparor and the Empire he wished to sound a solemn 
warning that if the counsels of opponents of the Reforms were 
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followed feelings of bitter disappointment and grievous wrong 
would be dominant throughout India, Nobody could gauge the 
full fori^ of that disaffection but obviousiy in comparisbn with it 
the recent unrest would seem small. But if the B itish Govern- 
ment would only seize the occasion to shape the Reforms on bold 
and generous lines at the earliest possible opportunity they would 
confirm the solidarity of the Empire by strengthening the most 
enduring ties between England and India — those of mutual trust 
and helpfulness. 

cannot leave this subject without refering to certain recent 
development in connection therewith. You have all heard of 
the formation of the Civil Service Association in different parts of 
the country. The position taken up by the Assocation biiefly 
stated is that the rights and privileges of the members ot the 
Indian Civil Service should not be interfered with or even jeo- 
pardised by any scheme of reforms which may be proposed for 
the better administration of this country. We, who know the 
Civil Service bureaucracy, the spirit which animates its members, 
and its methods and traditions are not surprised at it. The 
bureaucracy, whatever its pretensions rriay be as we all know, 
rules the country not primarily for the good of the country but 
primarily for its own seU-nreservation and seU-advancement. 
That is the principle of bureaucratic rule all over the world and 
the Indian Civil Service is no exception to it. 

^’From a draft memorial of the Indian Civil Service Association 
of Madras published in the press we have an inkling into the 
inner working of the Civilian mind : — 

(i) They object to 33 per cent of the superior posts being 
recruited from India at once, 

(а) They object to the superior posts going to the members 
of the Bar or the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) They complain that members of the Indian Civil Service 
will no longer look forward to attaining positions where they 
could decide or help to decide policy^ 

(4) They complain that a Civilian District Officer may have 
10 give effect to policies diametrically opposed to his British 
ideas. 

(5) They complain that a Civilian will be a mere machine, 
his advice will np longer be regarded, his responsibility to the 
public will disappear, his power and influence will have gone. 

( б ) They complain that an English Civilian will not have 
sufficient number of his countrymen to keep him company. 

(7) Finally they complain that their wives hate to be treated 
by Indian doctors. 
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“The above summary clearly indicates that what the Civilians 
want is lo maintain their so-called prestige, and to make their 
dornination over the Indians a permanent affair. When has a 
bureaucracy willingly divested itself of power? When has an 
autocracy welcome the coming of popular liberty ? History 
records no such event. We must therefore continue to agitate 
till our object is attained. It is true that agitation, which is not 
based “ on a good statement is a folly ; but it is equally if not 
more tiue that “ a good statement as we have in the present 
instance, “ not supported by agitation is futile.’^ 

“ Threatened Civilian Strike.’’ 

’’Then again the Civilians urge : — “The present Civilian should 
be given a chance of escape from an engagement the conditions 
of which, through no fault of his own, are to be so radically 
changed, and if the view is to be accei)led that the experience 
and guidance of trained Civilians cannot at present be dispensed 
with, expediency requires that firm and definite steps should be 
taken to make tolerable the position of those who remain. What 
we would ask is : — 

(1) That wc may be told in explicit terms what is meant by 
the substantial improvements in the conditions of service (para. 
318) and the special measures of t)rotecUon (para: 325) to which 
the authors of the Report allude and whether the improvements 
(para. 318) are to benefit us or only our successors : 

(2) That such of us as are not pre.»ared to make themselves 
pawns in what is termed in the Report one of the greatest poli- 
tical experiments ever undertaken in the world’s history should be 
given the option of retiiing on pensions calculated with reference 
io their service and loss of prospects, or should be offered posts 
similar to those they now hold either at Home or in other parts of 
the British Empire ; and, 

(3) That the pensions of all members of the Service should 
be guaranteed to them by the British Parliameni 

Gentlemen, recent events in England and in other parts of 
Eurooe have made us familiar with strikes and lockotits, threa- 
tened or actual. But to speak the truth this vision of a threatend 
strike, engineered by Government servants, and connived at, if 
not encouraged, by their' superiors, is an unprecedented pheno- 
menon in the whole history of strikes. This altitude of the 
Indian Civil Service would have been a matter of no concern to 
uSt had it not been for the fact that His Excellency the Viceroy 
in a recent speech has openly supported it. In opening the last 
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sessions of the Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi, on the 6th 
of February last, His Excellency observed as follows : — 

‘‘Now with the introduction of responsible Governtne^nt in 
India, however limited at first , a change must begin. If wo set 
up ministers, ministers must administer ; and the permanent 
services must execute. That is so well accepted a maxim of our 
British policy that no one will dispute it. This then is my first 
proposition,” 

“But to suppose as has been alleged that we propose to place 
the services as a whole in helpless subordination to inexperienced 
and possibly hostile ministers ; that we intend not merely to 
deprive them of power but to require them blindly to execute 
policies which they cannot reconcile with their self-respect is very 
seriously to misconceive our purpose. Let me explain at once 
why that is impossible.” 

“It is recognised at the present moment that the time is not 
ripe for Indians to take over the entire management of the 
country. Every moderate and thoughtful Indian admits that 
truth himself. And Government, believe me, is not the simple 
thing it may sometimes seem. The helfi of the service, trained, 
efficient, impartial with their liigh standards of duty, of character, 
of the pulic interest is, absolutely essential if this vast experiment 
is to suceed. We cannot afford and we do not mean to lose them 
until India acquires, what she has not got at present, something 
approximately as good to put in their place. That is my second 
proposition. 

“ Secondly, we do not intend to leave the handing of the 
services wholly to the minister. We propose to instruct the Gov- 
ernor, in a published instrument, that we lay on him a personal 
responsibility for securing the welfare of the services. He uill 
disallow proposals that aim or tend towards their disintegration. 
The head of every department under ministers will have access 
to the Governor. He will be in a position to represent difficulties 
to him before they become acute ; and it will be for the Governor, 
to deal with them by influence and persuasion, and finally by 
tactful exercise of authority. Lastly we propose to secure all 
existing rights of appeal to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State whenever an officer is prejudicially affected as 
regards emoluments or pension by a minister's order.” 

”Time would not premit me to place before you the many 
objections and criticisms which may be made against the police 
which has been outlined in the portion of the speech I have just 
quoted, I say, to begin with, that it is humiliating to feel that such 
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is the present ascendancy of the Civil Service that Lord Chelms- 
ford, the head of the Government and the representative of His 
Majesty the King Emperor should be under the necessity of 
giving an undertaking to it however great many be its worth or 
however indispensable it may be to this country. 

After all is said and done, these gentlemen come out here not 
•out of any love for this country, but to earn a living. In saying 
this I do not mean any disrespect to them, as we are all entitled 
to and ought to earn our own living. But what I do mean is to 
say that these gentlemen should realise what their position is in 
this country. We are grateful to them for the work which they 
have done for us, but our gratefulness will not prevent us from 
seeing that they are well paid for and that their interests are not 
to be placed above all other interests, I regret that His Excellency 
the Viceroy did not take the opportunity of making this quite 
clear to the members of the Civil Service. On the contrary he 
went out of his way to appease their supposed injured feeling by 
holding out hopes and inducements which, if materialised, would 
be prejudicial to the welfare of the country and to the efficient 
working of the system of Government proposed to be set up by 
the Scheme, We have not the remotest intention of depriving 
the present members of the services of any pay or pension 
to which they are entitled under the existing rules. No as- 
surance from the Viceroy was needed on this point. But as regard 
their future position under the ministers which His Excellency 
the Viceroy has indicated, we say that such a position, if secured 
to them, would be not only inconsistent with the self-respect of 
the ministers under whom they will serve, but will render the 
working of the Scheme almost impossible, 

”It is obvious from the observations which I have placed before 
you that in order to maintain the self-respect of the Services as 
well as their present power and position, the Governor will appoint 
only such men as ministers as will have the wisdom and tact to 
put up with them. In other words, not the best men of the 
country will be secured for serving the country but the men who 
will be considered the best from the point of view of the welfare 
and the self-respect of the Service, Again, His Excelieney the 
Viceroy has told us that the head of every department will have 
access to the Governor. I ask you, is there any man who will 
accept the position of a minister when he knows that his subordi- 
nate can directly approach the Governor and represent his 
supposed grievances behind his back? And suppose such a 
minister could be found, would you call him responsible to the 
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Council or to the people? Rather would he not be res- 
ponsible to the Civil Service V* 

^'Before I leave ‘His Excdlencj^ the Viceroy’s speech let me 
refer to another matter viz, the assurance given by His Excellency 
to those who have set themselves up as representatives of British 
trade in this country. Well, gentemen, these are his words: 

“The Secretary of State and I have pledged ourselves in 
paragraph 344 to reserve to Government power to protect any * 
industry from prejudice, attack or privileged competition. To 
speak for myself, I believe this can be secured by embodying this 
undertaking in the instrument of instructions given to the 
Governor on appointment wherein he will be informed that 
His Majesty’s Government lay on him a responsiblity for seeing 
that the pledge is made good. With such a public document in 
his hands the Government with the Govenor of India and 
Secretary of State behind him. would be in a very strong position 
to resist all proposals of his ministers which appeat ed to him to 
be acts of hostility of British commerce There will moreover be 
representatives of that interest sitting in the provincial chamber; 
and I cannot do them the injustice of supposing that they will fail 
to bring any just grievance effectively to the Governor’s notice 
or if need be to remind him of his responsibility. 

”We have been given all along to understand that the object 
of the Scheme is to place India on the road to responsible Govern- 
ment. But it is difficult to imagine how India would ever attain 
responsible Government, if the Governor will be in a position to 
override any measure which a minister may be advised to adopt 
in the interest of Indian commerce and industry. To make 
matters quite clear, His Excellency’s words leave no doubt in our 
minds that the representatives of Btiiish interests will he in 
position to kill all Indian industrial activities on the merest 
pretence that they are acts of hostilities to the British comiiierce. 
More of this when I come to deal with the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission. 

’’Gentlemen, this is the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme revised 
and brought up to date. Its first appearance in July 1918 did not 
evoke much enthusiasm. But as it appears to-day modified as 
aforesaid by His Excellency the Viceroy, I am afraid it will kill 
the li'tle enthusiasm which some of us felt for it. The situation 
is not so bright and hopeful. We must be on our guard. We 
must clearly define what we want. And here I believe I voice the 
opinion of any countrymen when I say that nothing short of 
complete provincial autonomy will satisfy us. 
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THE ROWLATTACT 

now pass on to what is known as the Rowlatt Act officially 
styled the Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act. 

Two questions have got to be considered : 

(1) Was this piece of legislation necessary ? 

(2) What are the changes it has introduced into our criminal 
•law and with what likely effect ? 

St William Vincent in introducing this Bill remarked as 
follows : — 

“We had been unable effectively to cope with this movement 
under the noimal Law. We had been foiled in all our efforts. 
We then took restrictive measures, and we have been or really 
■the Local Government has been, singularly successful in dealing 
with it. I think if you read the Report the vital propositions are 
that under pre-war conditions the machinery of law and order 
was unfitted to cope with lawlessness of a particular type ; that 
the coming of the war with its emergency legislation really saved 
the peace of India by providing machinery which could deal with 
•this lawlessness ; and that it is unsafe for us now to revert to the 
previous condition of affairs, in which these anarchical forces were 
allowed unrestricted license to prosecute their designs. Itis on 
the basis of this Report that we have undeitaken this legislation. 

From these words it is clear that the Government of India 
undertook this legislation in the belief that nothing short of 
measures calculated to seriously jeopardise and interfere with the 
personal safety and liberty of His Majesiy^s subjects would enable 
chem to preserve law and order in this country. If this belief is 
seriously entertained by the Government then all we can say is 
that it furnishes a sad commentary on British Rule in this country. 
How is it ode naturally asked that India whose people are pro- 
verbially noted for their sense of abhorrence of all violent acts, 
particularly violent acts directed against the established Govern- 
ment, how is it, one is tempt^ to ask, a pepple with such a 
temperament should have produced anarchists and revolution- 
aries ? The authors of the report of the Sedition Committee from 
which the Governraenf have drawn their inspiratioil have entered 
into a historical survey of the revolutionary conspiracy ia this 
•country beginning with the public Ganapati Festival held in 1894 
in Poona and ending with the dastardly murder of Basanto Kumar 
Chatterjee in one of the public thoroughfares of Calcutta. 

’Tn tracing this history they have furnished us with the activi- 
ties and enterprises of the Chapeker brothers and Sabarker of 
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Poona, the doings of B^rindra and his gang in the suburbs of 
Calcutta and the speeches and writings of Tilak and Samaj and 
various other persons. It is curious to observe that in their 
lengthy survey, they have not ventured to examine Critically the 
acts and measures of the Government during the period in 
question with a view to discover to what extent if at all t he latter 
contributed to the growth and development of anarchical and 
revolutionary spirit in this country. One would have expected 
that a Commission presided over by one of the judges of the 
King^s Bench Division of the High Court of England would 
try to penetrate beyond the police reports submitted to them 
and carefully and fearlessly diagnose the causes and agencies 
which we believe are responsible for this revolutionary disease. 
If they had done so, we venture to assert that their recommend- 
ations would have been directed not onlv^ to the restriction of 
individal liberty and safety but also, if not more so, towards the 
restriction of Government High handedness and repression. The 
authors of the Report have gone so far back as 1894 in their 
history of revolutionary conspiracy, but so far as Bengal is con- 
cerned it can be said without fear of contradictiomhai there was 
no revolutionary crime and anaichy‘in this country till after the 
partition of Bengal. Who is morally responsible for this ? In 
answering this question I cannot do better than quote the follbw- 
ing lines from the Hon^ble Pandit Madan Mohbn Malaviya’s- 
speech in the imperial Council on the 6th of February last- 

“And this prepares us for answering the first question. Was 
this piece of legislation necessary ? The officials tell us that it is 
necessary in the interest of peace and order bin we are convinced 
it is not necessary; Having regard to the fact that our rulers them^ 
selves give us the assurance most of the causes to which we 
have alluded as responsible for the growth of anarchism in this 
country will before long disappear, Mr. Mckitagu and His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy have promised us substantial reforms in the 
direction of responsible Governutent, The Public Services Com- 
mission have given us hopes of more extensive and lucrative 
careers for our young men in the public services. And lastly the 
recommendation, of the Indian Industrial Commission have bpend 
out for us ^ vista of commercial prosperity and indestrial Tevival. 
if these things are going to happen in the near futute and there is 
no reason to believe that it is not likely, revolution and anarchy 
teould dib natnfai death What theh is the neoefesity at this 
moment to pass this coercive law whichr beside feeing subversive 
of alj principles wbipl^yve ^soci^te with the nainp pf Britain^ 
is unworthy of a civilized goyernmen t ? 
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But then it will be said, whatever may be the future of 
anarchism in this country, how are the Government to deal with 
anarchism and its protagonists at the present moment? The 
answer to that is, to quote the words of The Hon^bleMr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee,’’ 

“The Defence of India Act will be operative six months after. 
, the conclusion of peace. That will take us down to the end of 
the year. Therefore, at least up to the 31st of December 1919, 
no such law as the one that you are now proposing to enact 
is needed. Then my Lord, there is the power of Ordinances 
which you have used so freely and so frequently and to such good 
purpose. You can revive the Defence of India Act by an Ordi- 
nance which will continue till June, 1920. Therefore my Lord, 
having regard to the powers which the Government of India at 
present possess, and which can be easily continued, it seems to 
me that no case has been made out for enacting a law of this 
kind, at any rate at this stage. ’’ 

“Nor is this all. You have got in your armoury Regulation 
III of 1818. It is a part of the permanent law of the land, and 
you can set it in motion at any time you like. As a matter of 
fact, I think my Hon^ble Member will bear me out when I say 
that the most dangerous characters have all been interned under 
Regulation III of 1818, ’’ 

’^Having these extensive powers in hand, one is curious to 
enquire what are the motives which have actuated the Govern- 
ment in passing this Act, in the teeth of unanimous oppo^dtion, 
on the strength of their official block ? I may tell the Government 
that we are not satisfied with the explanations which have been 
given for the course that they have pursued. Armed with the 
powers they have got under the Act, they can restrain the overt 
acts of the people but they can not stop their thinking and guess- 
ing. 

”We pass now to the second question : — What are the ch mges 
it has introduced into our criminal law and with what likely 
effect ? 

’’The Act, speaking broadly, has introduced two revolutionary 
changes into the law of crimes in this country. The first is it 
has created a new Tribunal for the trial of certain offences menti- 
oned in the schedule, of the Act. On turning to the schedule, 
one finds that it includes offences which are offc?nces 
against the state as well as other offences e* g., mischief, 
trespass, grievous hurt, extortion, rioting, dacoity, culp- 
able homicide, murder and so on. There may be some jnsti- 
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fication far a tribunal to try offences directed against the state 
such as waging war against the King, sedition and so on. But 
there is not even a shadow of justification for removing the trial 
of offences like mischief and house trespass from the jurisdiciioii 
of the ordinary Courts of the land to a tribunal specially established 
for that purpose. I know, it will be said that these offences will 
come within the jurisdiction of the new tribunal only when any 
of these offences are connected with any movement endangering 
the safety of the state. But the quesiion is, who is to decide in 
a particular case whether the offence in question is so connected ? 
Section 2 of the schedule makes it quite clear that l he executive 
is the sole and the final judge in this matter, and who is this exec- 
utive ? In ultimate analysis it is found to be no other person than 
an officer of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

’’The Hon’ble Mr. M. A. Jinnah has pointed out in another 
connection — 

‘‘Well now, uho will give the information to the local Govern- 
ment that a person is concerned with a movement of the kind 
defined ? Who will furnish the local Government with materials 
upon which the local Government will make its order ? I venture 
to say, my Lord, it will be some Pidice officer. Who else can it 
be, except somebody in the Criminal Investigation Department 
or the Police ? It is the Police who will furnish the local 
Government with information, ex-parte information and 
upon that infoimation furnished by tlie pf)lice, the local Govern- 
ment will say, ‘ well, here we iiave got this information, we will 
make the order and the order is made and it is final.” . 

”In this connection, I must bring to 3onr notice the very 
important fact that an amendment was moved in the Select Com- 
mittee to the effect “ that f)rovided when the Committee convicts a 
person whether of the offence with which he was charged or of 
another, it shall record a finding that such oflfence is connected 
with an anarchical or revolutionary 4jiovement. Needless to eay 
this amendment was not allowed. To us of course it causes no 
surprise; for notwithstanding the fact that a judiciary has been 
set up to try certain offences, the object of the Act is to make the 
judiciary a servant of the executive. 

’’The executive can set the judiciary in motion by a mere decla- 
ration by the Local Government that in its opinion the trial of 
any person accused of a schedule offence should be held in accor- 
dance with the provisions ofthis part, i.e , part I of the Act. What 
guarantee is there that you and I may not be sent up for trial 
under the provision of part I of this Act, if the executive on 
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materials placed before it and considered exparte should be 
pleased to express the opinion that the trial should be so held ? 
But then you may say what harm ? Yon will be tiied by a tribu- 
nal consisting of ihiee High Court Judges nominated by the 
Chief-justice. The procedure will be the procedure for the trial 
of warrant cases by Magistrates. You will be entitled to ask for 
an adjournment of 14 days and the Court shall comply with your 
* request. A complete record of the evidence of each witness will 
be kept in the manner directed hy tlie Court. And lastly if you 
are innocent you have simply to step into the witness box and 
demonstrate the falsity nf the charge against you. But, gentlemen, 
inspite of its many attractions I am not in love with the new 
tribunal and its provisions. 

The President then fully analysed the provisions of the Act 
and pointed out step hy step the great danger to personal liberty 
which it threatens. He then touched upon the satyagraha and 
swadeshi, cooperative movement, Primaiy Education, Sanitation 
and other imperative needs of the country and then concluded. 

Conclusion. 

' I desire to impress upon you two things before I resume my 
seat, 

’’First you must learn to depend upon yourselves in matters of 
nitass education, sanitation, trade and industry We can not look 
to the Government to render the people any substantial help or 
encouragement in these direction. Up till now they had pleaded 
financial reasons for their inability to do much and whatever 
money was found was spent in the employment of highly paid 
European officers without any real and substantial improvement 
being introduced. 

’’I do not know whether the Government’s plea of want of funds 
is a sound one, but I am almost sure even if the Government had 
the necessary funds, the vested interests in this country as well as 
in England will stand in their way of adopting any measure cal- 
culated to advance the health and the material prosperity of the 
people of this country. 

’'Secondly I say that one object we should have steadily in view 
would be to make the Government of the country national. 
Make the Government your own and you will have the things you 
want. Money will be found, vested interests will be swept away, 
and the people will come into their own. 

”I know there are some, both Englishmen and Indians, who 
•urge upon us to refrain from all political agitation and to concen- 
trate for the present our efforts on such problems as social 
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reconstruction, mass educaion, sanitation and industrial revivaL 
Though I yield to none in my appreciation of the importance of 
these problems, I take this opportunity of frankly expressing my 
opinion that none of these problems will ever be solved to our 
satisfaction till we acquire complete control over the Government 
of our country. This is no doubt a bold assertion, but history has 
made it abundantly clear that a good Government is no substitute 
for Government by the people, and that a Government not based 
upon the will of the people, however noble its intentions may be 
can never enter into that spiritual sympathy with the needs and 
aspirations of the people which is the sine-qua-non of all su- 
ccessful administration. Bande Mataram. 


Bengal Provincial Conference. 

Mymensingh — 19th April 1919. 

The Conference opened its session on the 19th April 1919 and 
sat for 3 days. On the first day it was announced to meet at 
I P. M. but long before the appointed time the huge pandal 
specially erected for the purpose was packed to its utmost capacity 
There were about 700 delegates from all over Bengal and the 
total attendance was some 5000 visitors. Quite a large number 
of ladies attended and took greater interest in the proceedings 
heretofore. At the appointed time the president Babu Jatra 
Mohon Sen, headed by the Chairman okthe Reception Committee, 
Rai Bahadur Shama Charan Roy, and ex-presidents Messrs. C. R. 
Das, Akhil Ch. Dutt, B. Chackerverty , and Rai Jatindranath 
Choudhury, entered the pandal in procession and was accorded a 
warm reception. Shouts of ‘‘Bande Mataram” and “Alla-ho-Akbar” 
rang throughout the vast gathering. 

Mr. B. Chackervarti proposed and the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlal 
Huq seconded^ that Babu Jatra Mohon Sen do take the chair. 
The proposal was received with loud applause. The President 
then read his address, The following resolutions were passed : — 
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Babii B, C. Pal moved : — 

2. “That in view of the unfulfilled pledges given of the rights 
and liberiies of the Indian citizens in the Charter Act of 1833, the 
Queen's Proclamation of 1857, the King^s Proclamation of 1910 
and 1911 and the Government of India Act of 1915, this Confer- 
ence demands a clear Declaration of Rights of the people of India 
by a Statute of Parliament enacting — 

• (a) That all Indian subjects of His Majesty and all the sub- 
jects naturalised or resident in India are equal before the Law, 
and there shall be no penal nor administrative law in force in this 
country, whether substantive or procedural, of a discriminative 
nature ; 

(b) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable to 
suffer in liberty, life, property, or in respect of free speech or 
writing, or of the right of association, except under sentence by an 
ordinary Court of Justice, and as a result of lawful and open trial ; 

(c) that every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear arms, 
subject to the purchase of a licence, as in Great Britain, and that 
tight shall not be taken away save by a sentence of an ordinary 
Coui t of Justice ; 

(d) That the Press shall be free, and that no licence nor 
seCiirity shall be demanded on the registration of a Press or a 
newspaper ; 

(e) That corporal punishment shall not be inflicted on any 
Indian subject of His Majesty save under conditions applying 
equally to all other British subject*^. 

Mr. C. R. Das moved : — 

3. ‘‘That this Conference affirms the resolutions on the Indian 
constitutional reforms passed by the Indian National Congress 
at Delhi in December 1918 and urges His Majesty’s Government 
in England to apply the principle of self-determination to India 
in the solution of the Indian constitutional problem.” 

He said that this resolution on constitutional reform was passed 
in the Bombay Congress and reaffirmed in Drlhi. If the Con- 
gress which had been urging for the last thirty-three years for 
self-government, after mature consideration adopted this resolu- 
tion, they must not say that the Congress was wrong. Absolute 
piovicial autonomy was of urgent necessity. He would say 
th-it unless provincial autonomy was given any reform would be 
of no avail. They might get control of education or sanitation, 
but if the life of the nation was crushed what was the good of 
education and sanitation ? Unless they had power to protect 
themselves from the police there was no necessity of reforms. 

W— 18. 
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4. “That this Conference appreciates the opportunities 
afforded to the Bengalee people to enlist in the Bengalee Battalion, 
the Indian Defence Force and the Bengal Light Horse, and 
demands that the Government should be pleased to recognise and 
give effect to the rights of qualified Ben^ialecs to enlist in all bian« 
ches of His Majesty’s Army and of the Navy and Air service and 
inges that in lespect of pay, piomoticn and status, they be 
placed on a footing of equality with His Majesty’s European 
subjects. 

That this Conference further urges that at least one Battalion 
or the Bengalee people be permanently established and main- 
tained as a branch of His. Majesty’s army and that qualified 
Bengalees be admitted to His Majesty’s commission in the army 
and for their training a well-equipped College be established in 
Bengal on the lines of institutions for the purpose in England. 

Mr. B Chakravarty moved the next resolution : — 

5, “(a) That this Conference solemnly declares that the 
Anarchical arid Revolutionary Crimes Act. 1919 is a gross violation 
of the fundamental rights of a citizen to a regular and open trial, 
safeguarded by a wholesome body of rules of evidence, and with 
free access to all partacularly of facts to. be taken into considera- 
tion against him before he can be deprived of his personal liberty as 
a criminal offender, and that the passing of the Act against the 
united opposition of the whole country through Indian rohlical 
organisations, numeous public meetings, unprecedented in their 
vastness, and non-official Indian members of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council without a single exception, was subversive of the 
principles of liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary 
rights of citizenship guaranteed by Royal Proclamations and this 
Conference therefore most humbly beseeches His Most Gracious 
Majesty and King Emperor to be pleased to signify through His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council His disallowance 
of the said Act, 

(b) That this Conference urges on the Government to 
remove from the Statute Book the^ Defence of India Act, Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818, the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings 
Act, the Criminal Law Act of 1913 and other similar repressive 
measures curtailing the liberty of the subject, and to enter on a 
policy of trust in the administration of the country. 

(c) This Conference further urges upon the Government that 
all persons interned or externed under the Defence of India Act 
or all persons dealt with under the above mentioned regulations, 
and all political prisoners should at once be set at liberty with a 
view to ensure the success of conditional reforms. 
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At an urgent general meeting of the Madras Liberal League 
4ield on September 2nd with Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in the chair, 
the following resolutions wore unanimously adopted : 

1. The Madras Liberal League has learnt with feelings ol 
surprise and of regret that the Government of India intend tc 
introduce during next session of the Viceregal Legislative Counci' 
an Indemnity Bill for legalising the actions of the officers concerned 
in the introduction and administration of Martial Law in the Punjab 
In view of the fact that Commission of Enquiry promised by tht 
Secretary of State has not yet been appointed, and that the findings 
of the Commission will have a most important bearing on tin 
question of the necessity for the introduction of Martial Law anc 
the iiromulgation of the various orders passed thereunder anc 
the reasonableness or otherwise of the conduct of those concerned ii 
their administration, the League is of opinion that the introductioi 
of an indemnity Bill at this stage is highly premature and impolitic 
is bound to impede the work of the Commission and divseount its 
conclusions beforehand in the eyes of the public, and will tend t( 
undermine the faith of the people in the impartiality and justic< 
of the British Government and affect its prestige. 

IL The Madras Liberal League is of opinion that the Com 
mittee which has been appointed to enquire into the administratioi 
and organisation of the Army in India is unsatisetory in compositioi 
in that it includes Sir Michael O’Dwyer whose methods of adminis 
tration and pronounced hostility to Indian aspirations have causer 
wide dissatisfaction and no provision is made for the duo represent 
ation of Indian interests. The League urges that the Committer 
should be enlarged by the addition of representative Indians anc 
ruling chiefs an^ that it should be instructed to enquire into anc 
rei^ort upon the extent to which the higher ranks of the Army ir 
all branches should be thrown open to Indians. 

HI. The Madras Liberal League prays that the Secretary 
of State will be pleased to insist that in the Commission to b( 
appointed to enquire into the grievances of Indians in South Africa, 
the Indian representatives should be equal in number to the re 
presentatives of South Afiican Union and that the operation of the 
Asiatic Trading and Land-owning Act passed by the Union Parlia- 
ment should be suspended pending the Report of the Commission. 
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IV. The Madi*as Liberal League prays that before handing 
German South-West Africa to the South African Union, His 
Majesty’s Government will be pleased to insist on the recognition of 
the civil and political equality of the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty and their right to settle in the country. 

V. The Madras Liberal League considers it necessary that the 
terms of mandates of types !> and C to bo issued in respect of 
the German Colonies, should be modified so as to cleirly and ex- 
pressly provide for the recognition of the rights of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects to free immigration and complete equality of civil 
and x>olitical status with British ]>orn subjects. 

VI. The Madjas Liberal League prays that German East Afric.a 
may 1)0 reserved for Indian colonisation and handed over to the 
Government of India under the ai propriatc mandate. 

VII The Madras Liberal League urges the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to take prompt measures for the 
expeditious release of the Indian Labourers in Fiji from their 
indentures. 

VIIL The Madras Liberal League appeals to His Mjijesty’s 
Government to use all their intluence to prevent the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire and the transfer of the homelands of 
the Turkish nation to other nationalities. 

IX. That in i*esporise to the appeal of Swami Sradhananda, 
for relief to the sufferers in the Punjab, the Madras Liberal League 
do open a subscription list, and the amounts collected be remitted to 
Mr. Tiwari of the servants of India Society who is in charge of the 
distribution of the funds. 

Madras Provincial Conference 

Trichlnopoly — August 22nd, 1919 

The 25th. Madras Provincial Conference met at Trichinopoly 
on August 22nd and continued for the next two days. The Hon. 
Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar, chairman of the reception 
committee welcomed the delegates in a short address. The Hon. 
Dewan Bahadur Desikachariar proposed the Hon. Raja of Eamnad 
to the chair. The proposal was seconded by Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Aiyangar and other speakers. The Hon. the Raja of Ramnad then 
took the chair and read his long Presidential Address, dealing very 
thoroughly with the burning topics of the day, specially those 
reifardiner the affairs of the Punjab. 
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. On the second day the proceedings began at noon. The 
president moved the loyalty resolution and also one expressing 
sorrow at the death of Nawab Syed Mahammad and Dr. Nair. 

Fandamental Rights 

Dt. Subbarayan, Zemindar of Kumaramangalam, next moved 
the following resolution : 

‘‘This Conference reiterates the resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress and the All India Muslim League and expresses 
its emphatic opinion that no statute amending the Government 
of India Act will be satisfactory unless there is in it a guarantee 
of the following fundamental rights : 

(a) that all Indian subjects of His Majesty and all the subjects 
naturalised or resident in India are equal before the law, and 
there shall be no penal nor administrative law in force in this 
country whether substantive or procedural of a discriminative 
nature : 

(b) that no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable to 
suffer in liberty, life, property or in respect of free speech or 
writing or of association, except under sentence by an ordinary 
Court of Justice and as a result of lawful and open trial. 

(c) that every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear arms, 
subject to the purchase of a license as in Great Britain and that 
light shall not be taken away except by a sentence of an ordinary 
Court of Justice. 

(d) that the Press shall be free and that no licence or 
security shall be demanded on the registration of a press or a 
newspaper ; 

(el that corporal punishment shall not be inflicted on any 
Indian subject of His Majesty, save under conditions applying 
equally to all other British Subjects. 

Punjab Affairs 

Mr. S. Kastunranga Iyengar moved : 

“This Conference expresses its deep sympathy with our coun- 
try-men in the Punjab in their unhappy and distressed condition 
consequent on the Proclamation of Martial Law, at once uncalled . 
for and unconstitutional, and the manifold sufferings caused hy 
its administration. 

“That this Conference deplores the delay in announcing the 
formation of the promised Commission of enquiry by the Secre- 
tary of State for India and in view of the substitution of the 
orainary Courts of Justice by Martial Law Commissions and of 
the convictions made and sentences passed by the said tribunals 
which have shocked the public mind and aroused widespread 
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indignation throughout the country, urges that such a Commis- 
sion should be appointed without any further delay by His 
Majesty^s Government and should consist of persons wholly 
unconnected with the Indian Administration and commanding 
public confidence, of whom not less than one-half should be 
Indians, that it should hold an open public inquiry, and that it 
should have power to annul and revise sentences passed by the 
Martial Law Commissions and other officers specially empowered 
in this behalf. 

“This Conference places on record its appreciation of Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s services to the country and in particular, his 
resignation of the office of Membership cf the Viceroy^s Execu- 
tive Council as a protest against the policy pursued by the 
Government of the Punjab in promulgating and maintaining 
Martial Law, and its reverential admiration of the action taken 
by our great national Peot, Dr Rabindranath Tagore, in resign- 
ing his Knighthood as a protest against the policy of the 
Government in this behalf. 

A Sensation 

When the President stood up and was about to put the 
resolution to vote, Mr. T. C» Vydhinaiba Aiyar asked the Presi- 
dent if he could move an amendment. 

The President said that he did not receive any amendment. 
Thereupon the mover said that he had given the amendment 
to the Secretary. 

Dr. Rajan, Secretary, who was silting near the President’s 
table said, that he had lost it. 

The mover of the amendment expressed his surprise that 
such an important paper should be so lightly let off. 

Dr. Rajan apologised and said that he had lost it somewhere 
and it was not intentional on his part. 

Thereupon the President asked what the amendment was. 

Mr. T. C. Vydhinatha Aiyar said that he had a copy and got 
upon the dais. He was about to-^ead it when the President 
wanted to see the cony. The President read it and consulted 
some of his friends on the dais. After some consultation the 
President asked the mover if he could not move it as a separate 
proposition. 

Mr. Vydhinatha Aiyar replied that a resolution could not be 
brought before the Conference without being first considered 
in the Subjects Committee, He said that he was not a member of 
the Subjects Committee. He said that the amendment was in Order 
and he had every right to move it. He saw near his seat a placard 
hanging wherein the words “We demand justice^’ was found. 
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If that placard had not been placed by the Reception Committ^ 
on the platform he would not have seen it and would not have 
moved the resolution. That was an amendment which should 
be moved by leaders. But as nobody was forthcoming he 
ventured to move the amendment. 

The Amendment 

Mr. T. C. Vydhinatha Aiyar then moved the following 
Amendment 

After the last sentence in the resolution clause (a) add the 
following : This Conference is of opinion that His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy of India, should immediately ^be 
recalled for having lost the confidence of the Indian public by 
his indiflFerence and incompetency to control the illegal action of 
the late Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, thereby endangering 
the safely of the British Empire and causing irremediable suffer- 
ing and anxieties to the people of the Punjab. 

In doing so he made a spirited speech in Tamil in the course 
of which he said that the action of the Viceroy had been strongly 
condemned by the President in his important address, as well as 
by Dr, Varadarajulu Naidu. If the people thought that what 
the Viceroy did were all right let them move a resolution congra- 
tulating him. If they did not, he was not particular about that. 
But if the people thought that what the Viceroy did was wrong 
let them unmistakably express it. 

The speech was punctuated by enthusiastic cheers. 

A gentleman from the platform seconded the resolution 
and another delegate supported the resolution. Meanwhile the 
audience was continuously cheering, for no question of public 
importance so much agitated public mind as the heartless in action 
of the Viceroy during the late Reign of Terror in the Punjab. 

ThjB President then rose and said that as there was some double 
as to the necessity of that amendment in that resolution he 
would consider it with his friends. He then adjourned the 
Conference for half an hour for consultation. 

When the Conference reassembled the President said thJM: 
opinion was divided as to whether it would be advantageous 
to have the amendment to that resolution. If the mover 
would very Itindly agree to submit his motion, to the 
consideration of the Subject Committee he promised that 
every consideration would be given to fhe subject matter 
of the proposition and if necessary it would be brought before 
them in the shape of a separate proposition the nexLday. 
would himself filace the'mat ter before the Subject (^mnsitte^. 
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Mr. Aruoachala Sastri said that the gathering was prepared 
to leave the matter to the Subjects Committee iq case it #as 
left to them to decide the wording of the amendment. They 
wanted the recall of the Viceroy. If that was the question left 
to the determination of the Subject Committee they would all in 
a body oppose it. 

The President said that he gathered that the popular opinion 
was for bringing the matter as a separate resolution. A delegate 
stood up and said that they were not particular about the 
opinion of any but the President, They wanted a definite 
ruling from the chair. The President in exercise of the power 
conferred on him, moved each clause as independent resolution 
and took votes. 

When the first clause was passed as a separate resolution, Mr. 
Vydhianatha Aiyar said that it was there that he had to move 
his amendment. 

The President ruled it out of order. 

Mr, N. S. Rarnaswami Iyengar asked what they were to do 
if the Subjects Committee refused to move it as a separate 
resolution. 

The President asked them to very kindly give him indulgence 
and to wait till the next morning. If the Subjects Committee was 
opposed to it it was for them to consider whether they should 
press it. Therefore, he requested them to very kindly postpone 
the consideration of the matter till the next day. 

The other clauses were than passed. 

Bowlatt Laws 

The Hon. Mr. B. V. Narasimha Aiyar moved : 

“ This Conference places on record 

fa) Its emphatic protest and strong condemnation of the 
Criminal Emergency Powers Act i of 1919 and the Bill to provide 
for amendment of the Indian Penal Code and Code of Criminal 
Procedure, the former of which h|is been rushed through the 
the Supreme Legislative Council and passed into law in defiance 
of unanimous Indian opinion. 

(b) its strong feeling that these measures of legislation are 
unparalleled in the legislative history of any civilised country, 
cast an undeserved slur on the loyalty of three-hundred millions 
of people, amount to an indictment against the whole qation, 
substitute in effect the rule of the executive for that of the law, 
dwtroying thereby the very foundations of personal freedom and 
civil iioerty,^ are subversive of the order of things recognised and 
acted upon in all free and civilised countries, and will retard all 
ordered political progress ; 
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(c) its firm resolve that a persistent agitation should be carried 
cn throughout the country for the repeal of Act i of 1919 and 
for the abiandonment of the other Rowlatt Bill ; 

(d) its complete and unbounded confidence in Mahatma Gandhi 
and its full and hearty support of the action taken by him to 
make the Government give effect to public opinion in regard to 
these laws. 

• Mr. S. S. Bharathi seconded, and Messrs. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
T. V. Gopalaswamy Mudaliar, Lakhmivarah Iyengar and Mr. 
K. M. Acharya spoke on the resolution strongly supporting it. 

(Then follow a long list of Nationalist demand of Reforms in 
the India Council, Government of India, Provincial Governments 
etc, on lines of the Congress-League proposals). 

Reforms 

Mr, K, R. Guruswami Aiyar moved the following resolution. 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the Reform Bill introduced 
in the Parliament is unsatisfactory and disappointing and that the 
same should be modified so as to embody the demands of the 
Indian National Congress and the All India Moslem League held 
at Delhi in December last and urged in the memorandum submit* 
ted by the Congress Deputation. 

The President before proceeding with the work said that 
before he resumed thedebate on Reforms he wished to make a 
statement. According to the promise given to them the pre- 
vious day the resolution brought forward by Mr. Vydhinatha 
Aiyer was duly considered in the Subjects Committee and Mr. 
Vydhinatha Aiyer himself was. heard. The views of some of the 
experienced and senior members were heard and for very good 
reasons Mr. Vydhinatha Iyer himself had very kindly withdrawn 
the motion. That was all what he had to say on the matter. 
He had received after coming to the Conference a communi- 
cation signed by a very large number of people with the request 
that the Conference should go into the Subjects Committee. 
He did not know what was meant by Subjects Committee. He 
had heard of a Conference going into a Committee, 

Mr. N, S. Ramaswami Iyengar said that if the President 
permitted those who had signed the communication they would 
explain it 

The President said it would be absolutely ultra vires to 
consider any proposal of that kind at that stage. 

Mr. N. S. Ramaswami Iyengar submitted that it was only a 
ifiattbr of light bn behalf of the delegates. It would be explained 
that it rM ultHt vires. 
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Mr. Ramaswami I>eugar then went up the dais and said that it 
was a matter of procedure based upon the constitutional rules 
which were all printed in English. It said that no resolution could 
be brought before the Conference without its being placed before 
the Subjects Committee, The President objected to his making a 
speech and asked Mr. Ramaswami Iyengar to explain the matter 
to him 6rst. Then they privately discussed the matter. 

The President after hearing the explanation said that it might 
be right to propose that the whole Conference should go into a 
committee. But when the subject was one which was not found 
in the agenda he did not think they could go into a Committee. 
As Mr. Vydhinatha Iyer had withdrawn it, it would lo )k more 
expedient that such a motion should not be brought forward. He 
would only appeal to them lo take his advice kindly in the spirit 
in which it was offered. He had very good reasons to believe after 
hearing Messrs. Kasturiranga Iyengar and C. Vijaraghavachariar 
that it was unnecessar}^, imprudent and immature at that 
moment. Under those circumstances it would be absolutely 
tillra vhes to ask the Conference to go into a Committee. If Mr. 
Ramaswami Iyengar pressed it he was obliged to rule it out of 
order, 

Mr. Ramaswami Iyengar: — You can rule it out of order. 

President:— I do not think the house could go into the Subjects 
Committee in as much as the resoution was not in the 
agenda, 

Cable to England 

Mr. C, Vijayaraghava Chariar moved: — 

‘‘This conference authorises the President lo send a cable to 
Lord Selbourne, President of the Joint Parliamentary Comriiitteey 
the Right Hon. the Prime Minister, Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for India, Hon. Mr. Patel, Secretary, Congress Deputation 
in England, Hon. Yakub Hasan and the Editor of India^ 

This message was a summary of the important resolutions 
passed in the Conference. It was proposed by Mr. Vijayaraghava 
chariar, seconded by Mr. Joseph, supported by Mr, Mirtuzi 
Sahab and passed. 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair : — 

“This Conference requests the Government to devise measures 
fpr giving immediate effect to the much-needed reform for the 
Separation of the Executive and Judicial functions. 

“This Conference reiterates that the amendments in the ReH- 
glpus Endowments Act long contemplated, cannot any longer be 
delayed and urges on the Government the necess*^}" fot 
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€aily steps in the matter as necessary permission has since 
been obtained from the Secretary of State. 

‘‘This Conference requests the Government to tal^e imniediate 
steps to avoid overcrowding of third class compartments in view 
of the comfort and convenience of third class passengers, to run 
sufficient number of trains to provent this overcrowding and to 
discontinue the system of reserving third class accommodation 
• for Eurasians and East Indians so long as there is no difference 
of fares between an ordinary third class passenger and an Eurasian 
third class passenger fare to justify this special privilege. 

{a) This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the 
orders under the Defence of India Act passed against Mr, Gandhi 
are absolutely unwarranted and undesirable and should be imme- 
diately rescinded. 

{h) that there should be a general amnesty and full pardon 
for all political prisoners and release of all internees. 

(c) that Messrs. Muhammad AH and Shaukat Ali should be 
released immediately, the circumstances alleged by the Govern- 
ment for their internment having ceased to exist. 

and (d) that the orders of externment and internment against 
Messrs. Horniman, Lajpat Rai, Chenchiah, Seth Sen, and others 
should be revoked and cancelled. 

“That this Conference enters its emphatic protest against the 
enactment of the Asiatic (Land and Trading^ Amendment Act by 
the Union Parliament of South Africa which is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the fundamental rights of British Indians in South Africa 
and would certainly result in a few years in reducing the South 
African Indians to a state of heloiry without status, rights of 
property or profession, not to speak of the rights and privileges 
of British citizens, and drive them away from the country of th^ir 
birth and domicile to seek in India new homes and suffer great 
hardships, 

(b) This Conference is further of opinion that the Act is 
based upon a gross misrealing of the agreement arrived at by the 
Settlement of 1914. 

(c) This Conference urges on the Imperial Government to 
interfere and veto this law which was rushed through when this 

-country was pre-occupied with grave domestic question of 
supreme importance, and which is sure to produce the greatest 
indignation throughout the land. 

“This Conference enters its protest against the action of the 
Ceylon and Madras Governments in conducting secret negotiations 
^ith each other with a view to the enactment of a labour law for 
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Ceylon with the object, of facilitating the supplv of regulated 
Indian labour to Ceylon and urges the Madras Government to 
convene a Conference of the representatives of the people and of 
the Government to examine the terms of the proposed ordinance 
and report as to the extent to which they are calculated to 
ameliorate the admittedly deplorable and humiliating condi- 
tions, economic and civil, to which they are now subjected in the^ 
planting area in Ceylon. 

^This Conference urges that unless and until the conditions of 
decent existence, adequate wages and normal civic freedom are 
established by the Ceylon Government, the Government of 
Madras should take power by necessary legislation to continue 
the prohibition of emigration of Indian labour to Ceylon and to 
lay down the conditions under which labour recruitment to 
Ceylon from this Province should be permitted. 

“This Conference further insists that the services of Mr. C. F 
Andrews should be availed of and that a report from him 
regarding the conditions of Indian labour in Ceylon should be 
made the basis of the settlement of this vexed question. 

“This Conference views with considerable regret and 
apprehension the intimation received that the Fiji Government 
has postponed the cancellation of the Indian indentures and 
records its most emphatic protest against any weakness on the 
part of the authorities in dealing with this question of self-respect 
to the Indian nation. 

“That this Conference strongly condemns the procedure 
adopted in the Katarpur Riots Case of applying the provisions 
of the Defence of India Act for trying the accused by a special 
tribunal and appeals to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces and the Viceroy to revise the convictions and 
sentences. 



Bengal Presidency Moslem League 

The annual session of the Bengal Presidency Moslem League 
was held at Mymensingh on 22 April, 1919. 

Maulvy Abdul Khaleque, the chairman of the Reception Com* 
mittee, in a short speach welcomed the delegates. The President,. 
Mr. Mir Mahommed Massih, Bar-at-law, a brother of the 
Hon^ble Nawab Shamshul Huda, delivered a vigorous speech, 
demanding the rights of the Mahomedans emphatically, taking 
the members of his community to task for their present attitude 
of apathy, which was in a way responsible for retarding the 
normal rate of progress of the country ; he condemned in 
severe terms the Press Act and the Rowlat Act. He warned 
his CO religionists that if they behaved as they were doing the 
time would come when future generations of Mahomedans 
will hang down their head in shame and will set apart a black 
chapter to their perpetual and iternal discredit. 

Most of the resolutions passed by the League and the 
Provincial Conference were practically on the same lines. 
But the resolution round which centred the most intense interest 
was the one protesting against the contemplated dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire. The honour of the Khalifa is dearest 
to the heart of Mahomedans and naturally they regard 
the attempt to lake away some of his possessions from him as 
tending to lower him in honour and prestige. The resolution 
was moved by Maulavi Najmuddin Ahmed, who in a Urdu 
speech explained the subject to his audience. He was seconded 
by Maulavi Mahommed Akram Khan, editor of the Muham- 
madi who delivered a powerful speech in Bengali, which was 
listened to with rapt attention not only by the Mussalmans but 
by the Hindus also and at times his speech drew tears from 
people belonging to both creeds. 

The following are some of the most important lesolutions 
passed : 

1. That the report of the Secretary be adopted. 

2. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League, being srlong- 
ly of opinion that the continuance of the Sovereignty of the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam, over the Jaziratul 
Arab as de6ned by Muslim authotities and divines is essential 
to the maintenance of the Khalifat, hereby places on record 
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its emphatic protest against any attempt to weaken the author- 
ity of the Sultan over the said territories inasmuch as any 
such attempt would affect the religious beliefs of the Mussalnlan 
in the teachings of the Shariat and thereby produce an adverse 
effect on the devotion of the community to the British Throne. 

3, That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League records its 
most emphatic protest against the passing of the Anarchical and 
Revolutionary Crimes Act commonly called the Rowldtt Act* 
and the introduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 
the Imperial L'=*gislative Council in utter disregard of public 
opinion as being subversive of all the principle of liberty and 
justice and as constituiing an unjust interference with the rights 
and privileges of the Indian subjects of his Majesty. and urges 
upon the Government the repeal of the Act and the abandon- 
ment of the Bill. 

4, That in view of the most bitter feelings in the country 
against the Rowlatt Act and the Bill, the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League strongly condemns the conduct of the Mohe- 
madan representatives of Bengal in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in not opposing the said measures, inasmuch as their 
failure to offer such Of)po 5 ition as was due amounts to a culpa- 
ble neglect of their duties as members of the said council. 

5, That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League affirms and 
endorses the resolutions on the Scheme of Reforms adopted 
by the All-India Muslim League at its annual session held at 
Delhi in December 1918 and records its deliberate opinion once 
more that nothing short of full autonomy in the Provinces 
would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people. 

6, That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League expresses 
its deep disappointment at the persistent refusal of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to hold a public enquiry into the Calcutta 
disturbances of September last in spite of the repeated prayers 
of the Mussalman community for such enquiry. 

The League further places on record its grateful thanks to 
Messrs. L. P. E. Pugh and H. D, Bose of the Calcutta Bar, 
Mr. Abbas Taiyebji of Baroda, Mr. Vijiaraghobachariar of 
Madras and Mr. Pandit Ajit Prasad of Lucknow who at great 
personal sacrifice held an enquiry into the said disturbances 
and urges upon the Government to take action in accordance 
with the recommendation of the said commission. 

7, That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League emphatically 
protests against the attitude of the Government regarding the 
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continued internment of Moslem leaders in spile of universal 
protest from the country, and in the name of justice, humarlity 
and liberty urges upon the Government their immediate release. 

13. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League, expresses 
its deep disappointment at the continued neglect of the Govern- 
ment to take steps to develoi) the natural resources of the 
country and hopes that immediate action will be taken on the 
•recommendations of the Industrial Commission in the light of 
the criticisms made by representative pnblic bodies and the 
leaders of the Indian people. 

14. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League records its 
emphatic protest against the manner in which the various 
circulars regarding the appointments of Mussalmans to posts in 
the public services are being constairtly disregarded and urges 
upon the Government the necessity of giving the fullest effect 
to all such circulars. 

15. That in view of the extremely cordial relation that exists 
between the Hindus and the Mohaniedans of Bengal, the 
Bengal Presidency Muslim League appoints a Hindu-Mossalrnan 
Board consisting of Mr. B. Chakrabarty as President and 4 
representatives elected by the Council of the Bengal Moslem 
League and 4 representatives by the Council of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Commit tee to act in all matter of possible 
difference between the Hindus and the Musalmans arising 
from lime to lime and to promote concerted action by the 
two communities in all matter of public importance until the 
next session of the League. 



Behar ProTincial Conference 

Laheriasarai — IS August^ ^9^9* 

The Behar Provincial Conference met at Laheriasarai on 15th 
August, 1919 under the presidency of the Hon Rai Bahadur 
Dvi^arka Nath. About 70 delegates from different places, besides 
^0 delegates representing peasants of Motihari and Darbhanga, 
were present. The hall was packed to the utmost capacity with 
spectators. 

Babu Prionath Mitira, Secretary, Reception Committee having 
declared the meeting open. Pundit Bhubaneswar Misra, pleader, 
President, Reception Committee delivered his address in Hindi 
dealing mainly with the present deplorable condition of the coun- 
try and criticising the Rowlatt Act. He also criticised vigorously 
the measures adopted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer to put down the 
Punjab unrest. He exhorted his brother delegates not to lose their 
liead whenever they get a bit of self-government but to do real 
good to the motherland. He then referred to the Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill that had been recently passed by the 
Behar and Orissa Council. 

liabu Brajakishore Prosad proposed the Hon -Rai Bahadur 
Dvvarka Nath to the presidential chair and the proposal was duly 
seconded and supported. The President then stood up amidst 
cheers and delivered his address in English. At the outset he 
expressed sorrow and anguish at the death of Babu Nand Kishore 
Lai of Gaya and Mr, Parrneshwari Lai of Patna. He next 
spoke of the war and the part played by India. Concerning the 
reform proposals the President said : — “ We are all 
agreed that we cannot and should not reject them ; that 
unqualified rejection of the proposals will be suicidal,^’ He 
then referred to the Moderates Conference and the special 
session of the Congress at Bombay ancTthe points of disagreement. 

Concerning the recent disturbances in the Punjab the presi- 
dent said : We won^t hesiiate to express our disapproval of the 
promulgation of martial law in the Punjab, the bombing of people 
by aeroplanes and the use of machine guns. We believe that a 
tactful, sympathetic and statesmen-like handling of the situation 
by the authorities on the spot would have nipped the evil in the 
bud.’’ 

He next dealt with primary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation in the province. He said the people failed to see any 
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reason why colleges should not be established in places like 
Chapra, Gaya, Arrah and Darbhanga. They must combine 
all their strength and put forth all their energy to have a college 
on the lines of the Fergusson College at Poona. According to 
him the establishment of engineering and medical colleges and 
mining school would provide their young men with new careers. 

He also desired that the system of trial by jury should be 
^extended to other important districts and that Beharis should be 
given proportionate shares in appointments. 

Concerning the Charnparan affair the President said that he 
strongly believed that the best solution of the agrarian troubles 
lay in peaceful arbitration rather than in litigation and legislative 
enactment. He urged the formation of an association to 
send some of their brilliant youngmen to England to be 
trained as journalist. In conclusion he said: ‘We want 

brave hearts, men of undaunted courage and lofty patriotism 
to join our ranks, and to from themselves into a band 
of self-sacrificing men who will live for God, Crown and 
country, single-handed, unaided, with heart within and God 
overhead.” 

Resolutions on Punjab Affairs. 

The following resolutions re the Punjab matters were passed: — 

‘ That this conference respectfully but indigantly protests against 
the action of the authorities in having ordered the shooting of 
unarmed mobs and bombing from aeroplanes and thus causing 
destruction of many innocent lives and damages to property in the 
Punjab, and while holding that Law and order should be main- 
tained at all cost this conference is of opinion that the methods 
adopted for it by the bureaucracy were inhuman and entirely 
uncalled for. 

“That this conference emphatically protests against the actions 
of the authorities in having introduced Martial Law in different 
areas in the Punjab and in not allowing the accused in the 
Martial Law Tribunals to engage counsel of their own choice to 
defend themselves and in prohibiting eminent public men from 
the other provinces from entering the Punjab. 

“That this conference is of opinion that the conduct of the 
bureaucracy in enacting the Punjab tragedy has given a rude shock 
to the Indian people and has materially shaken their confidence 
in British Justice. 

“That in the opinion of the conference it is urgently necessary 
that the commission of enquiry promised by the Secretary of 
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State should be constituted at once and asked to make a searching 
and public enquiry into the sitdation in the Punjab. 

“That this conference is furl her of opinion that the said com- 
mission should be so contituied as to exclude all persons in any 
way connected with the Government of India, particularly the 
Punjab administration, and that the said commission should be^ 
further authorized to revise findings and sentences passed by the 
Martial Law Commission. 

“That this conference is of opinion that any proposal on the 
pait of Government to introduce and pass an indemnity Bill for 
the protection cf officers and authorities concerned with the 
happenings in the Punjab will evoke the greatest opposition from 
the people as being a serious and uncalled for encroachment 
upon rights of the subject and as an unworthy attempt of their 
acts which may not be justifiable on their merits. 

“That this conference places on record its deliberate conviction 
that His Excellency the V^iceroy, Lord Chelmsford has lost the 
confidence of the people of India on account of his policy with re- 
gard to the events in the Punjab and beseeches His Majesty the 
King Emperor to recall him. 

“That this conference places on record its sense of deepest 
sympathy with the people of the Punjab in the treatment meted 
out to them and their leaders and spokesman by the bureaucracy. 

“That this conference places on record its sincere and grateful 
appreciation cf the wise and bold action taken by Sir Sankaran 
Nair in resigning his office as a member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor General of India as a protest against the action 
of the Government of India in dealing with the situation in the 
Punjab. 



Madras Informal Conference 

• An Informal Conference of leading men of Madras was 
held on Sunday, September 7th 1919 at the residence of Dr. Siib- 
ramaniam. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., was in the 
chair. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed, it being 
understood that in the case of some of the members of the Confer- 
ence they represent but a minimum of demand beyond which they 
may individually consider it desirable to go. 

I. That this Informal Conference is of opinion that the rights 
of British Indian subjects of His Majesty to the status of citizens 
of the British Empire should be recognised in the following among 
other ways. 

(a) In the sphere of internal legislation ])y tlio removal of racial 
distinctions and restrict o .s. 

(b) In the sphere of fiscal policy liy the Government of India 
being allowed liberty to regulate such policy in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the Governments of the Self-Governing 
Dominions. 

(c) In the case of Indians already settled and resident in the 
Self-Governing Dominions by the acknowledgment of complete 
equality of civil and political status with the British born subjects 
of his Majesty settled in such Dominions. 

(d) In the case of Indians wishing to emigrate to the Domi- 
nions in future by being accorded the same rights as British born 
subjects of the Empire. 

(e) In regard to the Indians desirous of visiting the Deminions 
for purposes of travel, education, business, or pleasure, and not with 
the object of settlement, by the removal of all restrictions. 

(f) In regard to the recruitment of Indian labour for the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies, by the abolition of the system of 
Indentures, of imprisonment for labour offences and by the 
fjreatment of Indian labour on a basis of equality with all other 
{labour. 

(g) By the recognition of the rights of the Government of 
India to adopt retaliatory measures against such of the Dominions as 
impose any restriction upon Indians. 
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(II) That this Informal Conference strongly protests against 
the introduction during the present session of the Jmiierial Legis- 
lative Council of an Indemnity Bill to cover the actions of those 
concerned in dealing with the recent occurrences in the Punjab. 
This Informal Conference considers that the introduction of such a 
Bill at this stage is i^ematuro and nullifies thq value of the 
Commission of Ii]nquiry and must inevitably discredit the Govern- 
ment of India in the eyes of the Indian people as well as destroy 
their faith in British justice and impartiality. 

(III) That this Informal Conference is of opinion that a Royal 
Commission is the proper machinery for conducting the promised 
enquiry into the occurrences in the Punjab m hich must necessarily 
involve an examination into the acts of the Government of India 
and that tlie appointment of committee by the Government of 
India to report unto themselves is therefore not calculated by the very 
necessities of the case to inspire' puldic confidence or to achieve the 
ends oi justice. 

IV. That this Informal Conference strongly disapproves the 
composition of the Committee appointed to enquire into the ad- 
ministration and organisation of the Army iji India, inasmuch as it 
includes the name of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in whom the people of 
India have no confidence, and does not provide for the proper 
representation of Indian interests. 

V. That the terms of reference to the Esher Committee should 
be widened so as to require them to consider and make their 
recommendations upon the limitations which now exist with regard 
to the employment of Indians in all instances of His Majesty’s 
Army and especially with reference to the commissioned 
ranks. 

VI. That this Informal Conference desires to urge upon His 
Maje.rty’s Government th > importance of throwing open the Naval 
and the Air Services to Indians and of detailing a certain number of 
ships of war aiid airships, aeroplanes and seaplanes to India for the 
purpose of giving the necessary t?aining. 

The above resolutions were approved by the follow ii g members 
of the Conhrence. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswaray Iyer, Dr. Subramaniam, Dewan Bahadur 
L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, the Hon, the 
Raja of Ramnad, Rao Bahadur T. Rangachari, Khan Bahadur M. A. 
Kuddus Badsha Sahab, De\van Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, Mr. 8. 
Kasturirarjga Iyengar, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Mr. G. A. Natesart, 
Mr. V. Venkatasubbaiya, Mr. V. C. Seshachari, Mr. T. V* 
Venkatarama Iyer, Mr. K. A. Viraraghavachariar and Mr. G, 8. 
Arundale. 



Bombay Provincial Conference 

Ahmednagar— 24 Ap?il, 1919 

The 19th Bombay Provincial Conference was held at Ahmedf- 
na^ar on the 24th April 1919. Mr. Joseph Baptista, Bar-at-Law, 
the ardent Home Euler who had for the last one year carried on a 
vigorous campaign in Englaud fo* Home Eule for India, was the 
President. In the course of his Presidential address he eulogised 
the services of the late Lokm.anya Tilak. “that peerless Tribune 
of the People who crossed the Kala Pani in safety and appeared 
in London in the garb of an England-returned youngman. 
The first day he woke up at 5 a.m., and went for a constitutional 
walk in the middle of the road as they do in Bhudwar Peth. 
The next day he fell from his bed as a sign of his infancy in 
England. But he scon made himself at home. All who came in 
contact with him were charmed with him — especially the ladies. 
They all fell in Jove with his puggree. It was a nice new puggree 
with lots of pins in it. The politicians, however, were rather dis- 
appointed with him. They expected to cross swords with a gigantic 
pugnacious demagogue, slilletto in hand. They found him a fragile 
philosopher appealing to reason and history. Forthwith the walls of 
prejudice erected by Anglo-Indian masons crumbled to pieces. 
Eeflecting men realised that the great movement of Home Eule for 
India was not founded upon hate of British Eule, but love of British 
self-rule. His pleasent experiences were, however, marred by 
the rude shock he received from the Bar and the Bench of England 
result ing in a serious miscarriage of justice (the Tilak-Chirol Case, 
decided against Lokmanya). But the shock saddened him for 
a (lay only. The next morning he was full of life and vivacity 
aiici declar^dt in grave tone :-*~“British Justice is cheap. The 
verc|ict of the jury costs three lakhs only. But British politics 
is dial*, t'h© Verdict of the country costs there crores at least.'' In 
his labour for India he was energetic like Eadium. He found the 
British Committ^ the Congress in a comatose condition. He 
infused som© of the elixir pf life in it. He found that the Press of 
England declined to ipsert even in the advertisement columns some 
hard facts from Blue Books. So he inundated the country with 
leaflets. If ever before was India so much in evidepce in the Party 
programmes and oratfops at a General Election. The country was 
roused with the v^uable help oi Mr. Lansbuiw and others of the 
Home Eule League atsLohd^. 4f ter mature reflection Mr. Til^ 
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bids mo convey this message fo you. “Home Rule is within reach. 
Ask and it shall be given. Only ask with a united and a resolute 
voice/' 

S elf-detemination 

“Remember that England is herself on the trial at the Peace 
Conference. The world is in no mood for lip-service to the eternal 
principles of liberty and democracy. It abhors slaves, be they men 
or nations. This is manifest from Mr. Montagues own pronounce- 
ment. “The whole spirit of our deliberations across the Channel," 
said he, “is that Empire can only be justified by the freedom and 
liberty of guarantees, and the motive of the world’s statesmanship 
at this moment is a hatred and detestation of ascendancy and 
domination." This was a post-prandial oration, but Bikanir presided, 
not Bacchus. Indeed this wicked war would have been waged in 
vain if it did not end in detestation of domination. And shall we 
be denounced as disloyalists and potential rebels for sharing this 
detestation with the world’s statesmen 1 It is no more pious opinion. 
It is embodied in the Draft Convenant of the League of Nations. Act 
19 recognises the provisional independence even of those nations 
in the enemy territory and the Turkish Empire who are not 
sufficiently capable of self-government. They will be placed under 
a mandatory of their own choice, but the functions of the mandatory 
will be only advisory. Why should not the Bureaucracy in India 
similarly cease to govern and be confined to assist and advise us 
in the art of self-government? Is Jugo-Slavia and Servia fit for such- 
government and not India ? The idea is absurd. Is the League 
going to be more generous to enemies than to faithful friends ? 
Certainly not. Of course the League will not intervene in the 
internal affairs of the Allies with mandates as they do in the affairs 
of the fallen foes. But behind the purdah several are dropping 
gentle hint to those who live in glass houses. And here I am 
tempted to announce, though without permission, that Mr. Tilak 
has received assurance in writing from one of the most powerful 
[personalities at the Peace Conference that the Parliament of England 
will in due time apply the principle of self-determination to India. 
Therefore India will obtain what she desires, decides and demands 
even from the present Parliament. Therefore if the Congress scheme 
is wrecked or reduced, it will be wrecked by the seceders. The 
Press of England are utilising their attitude to deceive and delude 
the world by pretending that the whole of India, bar a few irrecon- 
ciliables, assents and accepts the projected reforms. This is not 
true, I think our Moderate friends owe a duty to the country to 
expose this deception. Personally I Can see no difference in princi- 
pr fundamentals between the Seceders and the Faithful, having 
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regard to the amendments suggested by both. Under the circums- 
tances I would take the liberty of exhorting them as good patriots 
and true sons of India 1o V'resent a united front at this, the most 
uiomentous crisis in the tragic history of India. 

The infamous Rowlatt Act 

Coming from England to India I fondly hoped to pass from the 
theatre of unrest to the home of inertia, but I found the country 
in commotion over Eovvlattism. This Act is justified by the Rowlatt 
report, but that report is a mere summary of secret police reports. 
Such a document is a rotten foundation fcr a law which libels a 
whole nation whose fidelity during war has not been surpassed in 
any part of the British Empire. But this Act is no law. It is 
license. It bears on it the impress of Ivan the Terrible, not the 
Majesty of Law. Sir Basil Scott (C.J.) has damned it, so has his 
ex-brother, the faithful Sir Narayan Chandravarkar. No wonder 
the Act is known as Kala Kaida. But the best place for Kala Kaida 
is Kala Pani, and wc must not rest content till we send Kala Kaida 
to Kala Pani. 

I am sure the Act was not intended to interfere with religious 
and social matters, but I am not sure it was not intended to restrict 
political activity. There are passages in the Reforms Report which 
foreshadowed this piece of legislation and its probable use for 
restraining political propaganda. But the question now is what is 
Government going to do in the face of the volcano it has provoked ? 
It is not right for Government to trifle with the anger of the people — 
what the people will endure deperds upon their temper at a given 
time, as Burke declared on the eve of the American revolution. 
True statesmanship consists in pacifying the people, not terifying 
them with the engines of repression. Government should rise above 
the nauseating solicitude for prestige. Prestige is never tarnished 
by the splendour of a just and courageous act. What is wanted is 
some genuine high minded act of statesmanship ; and not an 
exasperating exhibition of unbridled absolutism as if the bureaucracy 
were impregnated beyond redemption with the microbe of Prussian- 
ism. It is the height of iiijustice and tyranny for one community 
to impose its will upon another in the sacred name of law and 
order. Lord Chelmsford might well recognise the wisdom and 
value of paying some deference to the “solid reck of opposition^’ 
that obstructed the passage of the Black Bill. The least he can do is 
to announcife at once that he will not enforce the Act without the 
concurrence of the elective element in the Council. There is no • 
reason to distrust those whom the people trust. But should states- 
manship fall, what is going to be the tneasage of this Conference 
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to the people of this Province T I think we must realise that we 
are entering upon an era of a resolute struggle between the rulers 
and the ruled. So must it be. But let us make it a noble struggle 
l)etween Eight and Might worthy of our people and our venerable 
civilisation — Liberty's battle once begun, never ends till it h won. 
We are of course pledged to constitutional methods. Let no one 
foreswear those pledges as scraps of paper. But within, the cons- 
titution we are justified in resorting to Satyagraha, Swadeshi and 
Boycott, 

Sfityagraha, Swa<?eshi and Boycott 

I will not conceal from you my natural reluctance to special' 
measures, but the alternative is abject acquiescence repugnant to 
one's manhood. 

Satyagraha has sanctified the Christian by the crucifixion of 
Christ on Calvary. Bat Christ said : — “Render unto Caesar', what 
belongs to Caesar and unto God what belongs to God.'’ I believe this 
sanctions passive resistance but no more. But let us not confuse and 
confound passive resistance with active resistance. To do an act which 
the law forbids is active resistance, e. g., to sell proscribed boolcs 
or to commit suicide. Not to do an act which the law enjoiiis is 
passive resistance, e. g., not to pay taxes, or not to bear arms in 
conscript countries. There is no scope for passive resistance in 
tlie Black Act, but there is in other laws. These should be 
enumerated and not left to the conscience of any Committee before 
inviting any one to take the vow of Satyagraha. These laws may 
1)0 excellent but non-compliance is advocated for repealing the 
Black Act. Non-payment of taxes is the most efficient form of 
passive resistance if wer-organised and backed by public opinion. 

Acts wliich the law neither forbids nor commands have nothing 
to do with passive resistance, e. g. Hartal, Processions, Demonstra- 
tions and {Strikes. There was a time when organised strikes were 
])rohibited, and oven to-day in some services sudden strikes are 
punishable. The function of a strike is to redress grievances by 
the passive pressure of public opinion and not by violence. The 
most interesting of recent strikes in London was the strike of 
domestic servants in hotels. I am inclined to believe it has great 
potentialities in India. 

I should have thought Satyagraha could embrace Swadeshi 
and Boycott. Both involve some self-sacrifice for self discipline. 
But Swadeshi is laudable for promoting home industries. In free 
trade Swadeshi alone could do so. I do not believe it is a sin 
to buy foreign goods. Every man is our brother. It can be no 
sin to buy from a British brother. But Swadeshi is not boycott. 
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Boycott may not promote home industrie&. It fs a polificaPweapon 
forged for use against a particular people only for special reasons 
and specific objects^ Having been adopted in the past in period 
of passion it is associated with violence and ill-will, but these are 
not necessary ingredients. It has been adopted by the League of 
Nations as an Instrument of Peace. But to elim-inate any idea of 
racial hostility and to demonstrate to the British people that \Ve 
haVt^ been driven to it by the stubbornness of the bureaucracy it 
is desirable to "limit boycott to a few important articles carefully 
specified. We shall be told these are threats. They are not. They 
are business propositions. I was told in England to try to touch 
not only her heart but also her pocket by filling or emptying it. 
This Boycott will touch her pocket. I think Indians go first to 
British markets and this they do on account of the political con- 
nexion. We are even ready to give preferei.ee to British goods upon 
pnnciplo of India for the Empire and the Empire for India. But 
if the political tic means Rowlattism wo are entitled to ask the 
British merchants to help us in getting rid of Rowlattism or lose 
our orders for their goods. The British understand this very well. 
From the days of Simon do Montfort they are past masters in the 
art of exchanging pieces of silver for^ pieces of parchment like the 
Magna Charta, and the Declaration of Rights. But the (luestion is : 
is it right to do so at present 1 I think it is right. It is never 
wrong to do right. But right or wrong, in the hope that Govern- 
ment will respond and respect our generous forbearance, I would 
advice suspension for three months of all agitation among the 
uneducated masses, and confine ourselves to such agitation only 
among our educated countryrn^n as does not directly or indirectly 
or remotely load to violence, or breach of laws. 

Bolshevism. 

But lot me examine the allegation that Bolshevism is abroad. 
When in England about 4 months ago some correspondent of the 
“ Times ” cabled that there was Bolshevism in India. If this diagnosis 
wore correct we would bo face to face witli a terrible monstei — wo 
cannot aTord to play wdth it in India. The conditions in India afford 
a fine field for Bolshevists. The daily bread of millions is only half 
a loaf. Peace to them means poverty, impaired prcductivity, eii- 
fceblod physique, and premature death. Therefore we should 
suspend agitation at once and assist Government in arresting the 
march of the Bolshevist Brigade, if it bo marching. But is it 
marching I We cannot accept poiitificial pronouheements without 
some evidence. The only peice of good evidence available at |>resci t 
is the Generabs order at Amritsar that all goods in the shoi>s not 
opened within 48 hours will be sold by auodon. In the gospel of Bhi' : 
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this is known as the new law of loot which obliterates all distinction 
between law makers and law breakers. But the people’s acts do not 
denote Bolshevi-m. They denote deep disappointment and intem- 
perate antagonism to Government, stubbornness breaking into law- 
lessness. The course of events proves this. The Kowlatit Act 
incensed the people. Then Mr. Gandhi inauguratad the Satyagraha 
movement. Pasting, demonstratiojis, hartals followed. There was 
no force and no breach of peace. For this we must be grateful to 
our Governor for his independence from bureaucratic domination. 
Otherwise the Police would have prohibited demonstrations by force 
resulting in bloodshed. The next episode was the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi. Disorders followed in quick succession in distant 
parts. The release of Mr. Gandhi resulted in the pacification of 
the people. This magical effect again negatives Bolshevism ; 
it establislies that the arrest was the cause of the disorders. 
The Chief Commissioner of Delhi actually accepts the view that 
the strike was due to the airest of Mr. Gandhi.^’ In the Purjgab 
disorders came close upon the heels of deputation of the leaders. It 
is al)surd to attribute these excesses to Satyagraha whose funda- 
mental doctrine is ‘‘ No Violence.” Those demonstrate that 
people will not suffer the arrest of their trusted leaders, This is 
not Bolshevism. It is antagonism against Government measures and 
the fact that Government institutions were the target of their 
assault confirms it. Hasty conclusions of conspiracy by clever men 
deduced from the seizure of sratagic points and telegraphs will only 
obscure the truth. Coolies who lay the rails can uproot them easily. 
The supremo necessity of the moment is a thorough investigation with 
a co-operation of trusted leaders to inspire confidence. When the 
truth is known we can decide whether the proper remedy is coercion 
or real reform. 

“Having discussed the issues I thiiik it is necessary to say that I 
deplore and detest these riots, murders and arson and so do you. 
Rumour oi xe reached me that the Cullector’s hands were chopped off. 
It sent a thrill of horror through me. Fortunately it was false. We 
ought particularly to denounce attacks on the persons of Europeans. 
They are strangers in our country. Nothing should be tolerated 
which undermines their sense of security amor gst us. Hooligans 
ought to be punished. But the existence of hooligans ought not to bo 
the pretext for depriving the citizens of their rights any more than the 
Gordon rioters ai.d hoolgans did. At the same time we must deplore 
the excess of Government officials. I cannot read without indigna- 
tion of the slaughter of the innocent at Amritsar for attempting to 
hold a proscribed meeting peacefully. But oven more inhuman and 
than this is the bombing and machine-gunning from an 
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aeroplane. God grant that this may be the last scene of this infernal 
tragedy. I fear our enemies will exploit these misdeeds to mutilate 
reforms. But let me remind them that excesses are sometimes 
symptoms of intense feeling, for national liberty and self-government 
are also indices of capacity for self-government. Prof. Lowell says 
“ if the people of India were capable of national self-government, 
the English would live on a volcano. * Volcanoes may, therefore, be 
signs of fitness, lather than unfiitness. Moreover it is now generally 
conceded that Bolshevism in Russia, Austria and Germany is due to 
the prolonged reign of autocracy. There would have been no trouble 
in Russia if the people were accustomed to govern themselves. I^ord 
Bryce says that the troubles of China are due to the fact that they 
did not get self-government earlier. There is no trouble among self- 
governing peoples. The lesson is plain. It is dangerous to delay 
reforms in India. No doubt reform will come. But Rowlatism looks 
like an olive branch in a mailed fist. The prospect is dark but not 
gloomy. The problem is to surmount Anglo-Indian opposition. 

Vested interests. 

“We have in our midst a handful of supermen with vested 
interests. They are omnipotent and omniscient. We cannot touch 
their interests nor teach others their duty to us. They constitute the 
new caste of untouchables and uiiteachables. Originally they came 
for our good, but they stayed for our good. So they say. They 
believe they built this Empire — chiefly on the sad tears of women 
and bad livers of men to exile. But then the i obodies of England 
become somebodies in India. Coniiijg from the frigid to the torrid 
zone we may infer they believe it is better to reign in Hell than to 
serve in Heaven. However, they are prepared to give us some 
share in the business now and promise more in the sweet I y-and-by. 
Do you believe in these promises 1 Lord Chelmsford was once asked 
if he believed in ghosts. He replied “No, I have seen so many.^^ 
We too have seen so many promises and pie-crusts. But they say 
we are unfit for more at present. And upon this theory of unfitness 
they have recommended certain reforms. And the general impres- 
sion in England is that a Reform Bill embodying the Diarchy will be 
introduced in Parliament, and then referred to a joint Committee of 
the Lords and Commons, The Committee will invite expert evidence 
on the Scheme or alternative schemes. Rumours relate that Diarchy is 
doomed and that there will be a coaterit between complete Provincial 
Autonomy and Mr. Curtis’ glorified Municipalities. We should bo 
prepared with an alternative to Mr. Montagu’s Diarchy. 

Alternative. 

‘^Every Province should be a full fledged State, with powers more^ 
or less equivalent to those possessed by the constituent Stales of the 
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American Union. The Executive Government should be vested in 
a Governor acting under the advice of Four Ministers nominated by 
him. Two should have seats in the Legislature within 3 months ; 
th(5 third after 5 years and the fourth after the next 5 years. In 
10 years, all Ministers shall be men having seats in the House. The 
Ministers shall be responsible to the Legislature and removeable 
by a vote of censure individually. After 10 years the Governor 
should be elected by the Province or the Legislature. His teindre 
should be five years. The Legislature should bo wholly elected. 
The number should bo proportioned to the population at the rate of 
3 per million with a minimum of 50. Twety five or more of these 
should be elected by a College of Electors composed of delegates from 
each village. Each village shall elect delegates proportioned to their 
population at the rate of 2 per thousand adults. The remainder 
may be elected by communal representation as far as necessary. The 
College shall 1)6 divided by districts so that seats may 1)0 allotted 
to Districts according to population. Laws and resolutions, etc., 
shall be passed by majority of votes, but the Government may 1)0 
empowered to demand a special vote in exceptional cases. The 
S[)0cial vote moans that if 30 per cent vote against a private measure, 
it shall be lost. If Goverunont are unable to get the support of 30 
percent. Governniont are not morally justified in forcing it upon 
the peoph*. In the Bundesrath 14 adverse votes can defeat any 
measure. It gives Prussia the control ov(‘r the whole German 
Emi)ir(j’s legislation. This will secure all that is aimed at by Mr. 
Mont.Jgu, viz : — “ Ivetention of genuine [ower of guidance, supervi' 
sion, and if need 1 ) 0 , of intervention.’^ (}>. 87). Kosponsil)le 
Government is siiiifly a means ui securing that the Executive can 
be controlle \ by the legislature, the necessary condition of all Gov- 
eriimeiit.” (Curtis’ Letters p. .3(>). This sp(‘cial vote should bo 
confined only to those subjects which the Subjects Commission propose 
to place on the list of reserved subjects. After 5 years, the special 
vote should be 40 per cent., and after 10 years the rule of the 
majority sliould come into full force. **lt will thus take 10 years for 
the Provii:cial Aiitonomy to come into full oi^oration. The scliemo 
dispenses with the paraphernalia of Grand Committees, and hiS nono 
of the defects attributed to Diarchies. It shoulders the representative 
with rosj^nsibibty. In the case of special vote, the conduct of the 
minority will be impeached in the constituency. They may bo right 
or wiong, but the agitation for and agaiiist them will be an excellent 
education in the exeredse of the francliise in self-government. 

I hope you will not misunderstand me. I am only propounding 
an alternative to Mr. Montagu’s Diarchy. I am not abandoning the 
cb:niand for full Provincial Autonomy formulated by the Congress? 
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But the method of controlling the majority of the elected may be 
well applied in the Government of India, for the Cojigross dias not 
demanded full self-Govornment in the Central Government. I should, 
however, like to say that in fashioning political structures, we must 
not lose sight of the principle of nationality, and the principal of 
federation. 

What we require is our own organization in England to be in 
toiich with the movement in Europe and America so that immediate 
action may be taken to dispel falsehood and disseminate truth. We 
also require an agency in India to send correct information by cables 
and weekly letters to sympathetic papers in England. The Herald ’’ 
is a great Labour organ whose influence is constantly increasing. 

I feel this work is indispensable for our success. Lastly I would 
strongly exhort those who have the ability and the sinews of war to 
enter Parliament, for much useful work can be done on the floor of 
the House of Commons. 

Five years ago tlierc was a great galaxy of crowns and coronets 
in Europe ; to-day they have all been flung into the molting pot. 
Five years ago the masses in this country did not talk of rights, but 
to-day the man in the street asserts bis right with manliness and 
even restiveness and is ready to go through the furnace of fire and 
brimstone for the sake of libert>\ Five years ago ho thought the 
Sirkar was his Ma-Bap ; to-day be knows the Sirkar is bis servant. 
VVhen I searched the pages of History for a parallel to the present 
position I found it iji the case of Canada. d'imo has wrorght 
stupendous charges in India ; so stupendous as to render it impossible 
for Englishmen to govern India without an oveiqiowering passion for 
the principles of liberty and deep devotion to the political and indus- 
trial aspirations of the people. But I see no such i)assion for devotion. 
I see only some fine birds of passag- on the Pagoda Tree of India. 
And I hear only vain regrets for our unfitness, of oui countless castes 
creeds and colour. The future of India can no longer be entrusted 
to such trustees. Time waits for no nation. The hour of destiny is 
striking. It is an anxious hour for India ; but it is a superb moment 
for England. Superb that God has given England the power to place 
this groat country once more on the highway to greatness. It is a 
moment for one of those creative acts in the march of manktnd that 
exalts the creator and edifies the world. Let us hope with all our 
hearts that England will grasp the occasion with a firm hand and 
place British connexion on ihe firm foundation of the people’s 
aTectioii : and thus justify our creed that liberty’s battle once 
begun never ends till it is won/ 



Andhra Provincial Conference 

Anantapur--23 Aug. 1919. 

The 2e5th Andhra Provincial Conference met at Anantapnr 
Town Hall on the 23rd. Ang. 1919, under the presidency of Mr. 
A. S. Krishna Rao of Nellorc. The hall was spacioUs and well 
decorated with flags and thoranams and photos of eminent Andhra 
patriots and with mottoes such as ‘^Vande-Mataram,” ‘‘Andhramataku 
Jai” and ‘Tlomc Rule is the only rule"’ etc. 

Mr. H. Shiva Rao, oii behalf of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee Rao Saha!) Humpayya Setti who was unavoidably absent, 
welcomed the President and the delegates in a felicitous speech in 
Telugu. 

The Piesideni*s Address. 

The President, iri the course of of his address, referred to the 
economic condition of poverty-stricken India and said that a man's 
income in India did not exceed an anna and a half per day. Even 
in normal times many raillioi.s of people had to go to bed without 
even one meal a day. India which attracted nations of the earth by 
its great wealth ai:d plenty had become absolutely hopeless, with 
famine all over the country and people feeling its pinch hardest. 
Even this would prove the necessity of speedily introducing the 
largest measure of popuhu control over the administration of the 
land. Referring to the ITess Act, he said that the Editors were 
under Damocles' sword. From the beginning of the operations of 
the Press Act many ^messes and papers had suffered heavily. From 
1917 the operations of this Act had been more unbearable than before. 
Seme provincial satraps bad indicted papers lihe the New India 
and tlie Hindu when the Press Act had reached its climax. In these 
( ircumstances it was very difficult for gr self-respecting man to carry 
on the business of printing. Was it still possible to bear the insults 
of this Act ? If this act stood by itself it were something. There 
was another Act more terrible and horrible than the Press Act. It 
was the Rowlatt Act which was enacted in the teeth of all the Indian 
Non-official opinion, which had so well gone into the blood and 
marrow of all of them that it did not require much explanation. 
He next referred to the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi and the great 
weapon of Satyagraha used by him to get the act repealed and the 
disturbances in Punjab which ultimately ended in the proclamation 
of Martial Law and the rigorous and tragic sentences of death, 
transportation for life, confiscation of property and rigorous imprison- 
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meiits passed on such great and patriotic leaders like Babu Kalinath 
Eoy, Lala Hurkishanlal, Eambhui Dutt, Dr. Kitchlew, Satyapal, 
Dunichand and Muhammad Bhasi. The Eowlatt Act which infringed 
the primary rights of man was still maintained by the Viceroy and 
Secretary of State. Mahatma Gandhi had thrown the burden of repeal- 
ing the Act on the Government and said that if it was not anulled 
the resumption of Satyagraha might once more become necessary. 

• No leforms could be of any value unless we get statutory pro- 
tection of our life and limb by Parliament giving a Declaration of 
Eights. The U. S. A. Government had very recently given full 
autonomy to the Phillipines and have included a Bill of Eights in 
the Statute. 

The President then criticised the Eeform Bill in great detail 
and said that the superficial agitation that we are now canying out 
will never give us what we actually want. Satyagraha is the only 
last weapon in our hands. 

Resolutions Passed. 

This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the orders passed 
against Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Horniman are absolutely unjusti- 
fiable and urges that the same be immediately withdrawn. 

This Conference also prays that a general amnesty be grant/ed 
to all political prisoners and internees and in particular urges for the 
immediate release of Mr. Darsi Chenchaiah and Messrs Muhammad 
Ali and Shaukut Ali. 

Reforms Resolution. 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved the following resolution : — 

That in the opinion of this Conference the Government of 
India Bill now before Parliament is unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing. And in order to be an effective step towards the 
progressive realisation of Eesponsible Government, the Bill should 
be brought into line with the demands of the Delhi Congress by 
incorporating the amendment suggested in the memorandum present- 
ed by the Congress to the Joint Committee. 

The Press Act 

Mr. P. Nagabhushanam moved the following resolution : — 

This Conference strongly protests ngainst the action taken 
under the Pi ess Act by the Government of India and in particular 
against the action of the Government of Madras in regard to some 
of the papers in the Presidency including Hindu, Swadeshmitram, 
Nationalist, Desabhqktan, and urges the immediate repeal of the Press 
Act of 1910. 

The Hon, Mr, C. V, S. Narasimharaju next moved a resolu- 
tion as follows : — 
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, This Conference expresses its deep sympathy with those who 
have l)eon affected by the administration of Martial Law and appeals 
to the public for donations to aid them in their distress. 

This Conference expresses its grateful ai)preciation of the, 
distinguished services rendered by Sir Sankaran Nair as Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

This Conference is of opinion that the priiicii>le of provincial 
contribution to the Imperial revenues, suggested in the Ilef^ort dn 
the Constitutional Reforms, is highly detrimental to the develop 
ment and progress of the provinces and particularly in the Madras 
Presidency and urges that the contributions should l)e fixed in 
proportion to the gross provijicial revenues but not in proportion 
to the gross provincial surpluses. 

Women Franchise 

This Conference ])rays that in the scheme of Reforms i»roposed 
by the Governnieiit of India Bill women also should be given the 
right to vote. 

Andhra Province 

As the division of provinces on linguistic basis is essential for 
the realisation by the ])e()ple of the advantages of responsible 
(Tovernment proposed shortly to bo introduced into this country 
and for securing etficieney of administration, and the same principle 
lias b:?eji reeogniscMl iu the Montford Report and in the Bill for 
the (lovornmciit of Lidia now before Parliament, this Conference 
prays tliat the 11 northern districts in the Madras PresidoJicy 
and Madras bo constituted into an Andhra province. 

Transvaal Question 

Mr. P. Nagabhushanam moved : — 

That this Conference enters its emphatic protest against the 
recent amendments of the Transvaal Gold Law (.*35 of 1908) and of 
Law No. :> of 1885 recently adopted % the Houth African Union, as 
those anumded laws grossly violate the fundamental right of British 
Indians in South Africa and cannot but reduce them in a short 
time to a state of helotry (b) that those amendments are not justified 
by the terms of the so-called agreement of 1914 between Mr. Smutts 
and Mr. Gandhi (c) and that the Conference urges on His Majesty’s 
Government the immediate necessity of having the said amendments 
cancelled by such means as may be open tn it in order that His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects may not be stultified in the eyes of the 
civilised world and be able to enjoy full rights of British citizenship 
throughout the Empire. 



U, P, Povincial Conference. 

Shaharanpur — 2 1 Oct. 1919. 

An important political conference was held at Saharanpnr on 
the 2l8t Oct. 1919, followed by Indnstrial, Economic and Social 
conferences. Much enthusiasm prevailed in the Political con- 
ference as public mind was intensely agitated over the Punjab 
aTairs. The President, the late Dr. M. N. Ohdedar, said that the first 
and foremost sufferer in the new era of peace to which H. E. the 
Viceroy referred in his opening speech at the Simla Session of the 
Imperial Council was the Province which had contributed its best 
blood and the flower of its youth for the defeat of the po\Yerful 
enemies of the Emi)ire. The Delhi tragedy, the deportation of Mr. 
Horniman, the repressive campaign against the Indian Press, the 
Ahmedabad episode and numerous other events showed that bureau- 
cracy, whatever else its weakness might be, did not lack courage to 
turn to account its tremendous power in the name of peace and safety. 
Tracing the causes of discontent, the speaker referred to the allegations 
made by the people of the Punjab in the matter of raising of recruits 
and collecting money. Kecr.uitiug officers were occasionally attacked 
and in one instance at least a Tahsildar was killed. It could easily be 
imagined what provocation there must have been to induce the peace- 
ful Punjabees to break out into murder and assault. He then went 
on : — ‘‘Sir Michael O’Dowyer’s attilude was one of unveiled antago- 
nism to Indian asi>irations ; it was notorious that the strongest 
Lieutenant-Governor had the fiercest hatred for the Indian politician. 
In proof thereof besides his outburst in the Council, preliminary to 
the deiiortation of political leaders, may be mentioned his ful mi nations 
in his memorandum on the Reform proposals. I shall refer to one of 
his characteristic exclamations protesting against the Government 
of Indians policy of conciliatioii during the days of Mrs. Besant’s 
release and the Montagu Reform Commission : “We now seem to 
be drifting into what is known as “Birrelism'^ in Ireland, truckling 
to the extremist, encouraging the idea that we are going to hand 
over the administration to them.” Dr. Ohdedar said that in the 
opinion of the people there was no necessity for the Rowlatt Act 
which had no i)arallel in the history of civilised nations and might 
ha\ 0 been modelled on some ukase of Russia iHjfore the revolutioi!. 
Ho wont on to deal with the events in the Punjab and referriiig to 
the crawling order said that apparently according to (xeiierla 
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Hudson Indians were born in the world to strike the white man's 
imagination. He said there was never any o| en rebellion or 
justification for Martial law in the Punjab and held Sir Michael 
O'Dowyer responsible for all that occurred. He condemned the 
Enquiry Committee as a bureaucratic committee and suggested that 
an all-India Congress Sub-committee be allowed to conduct the 
people's case before the Committee. No reforms, he said, would he 
acceptable which would make possible the repetition of the Punjab 
perils. He dealt with the Katarpur trial, the Hindu-Moslem entente, 
the Ali Brothers and the Khalifat question. Incidentally he paid a 
high tribute to Sir Harcourt Butler for his sympathetic statesman- 
ship which was a shining contrast to O'Dowyerian extremism. 

The President then narrated step by step the horrible events of 
the Piinjal) of April last, the ghastly tragedy enacted at Jhallian walla, 
the infamy and barbarities inflicted on the people, and the ghoulish 
reign of terror which beats even the German ‘‘frightfulness" in 
Belgium, during the Martial Law period, He continued : — 

The Case for the People. 

“The case for the people of the Punjab is that there never was 
any open rebellion, there never was any iustification for the dec- 
laration of Martial Law in any of the districts of the Punjab, Sir 
Michael O'Dwycr grossly ab\ised his powers as a Governor and for 
reasons of his own perpetrated this outrage on the peaceful Puigabees. 
According to Mr. Alfred Nundy : — 

“He wanted Martial Law not because of *any open rebellion' 
but he was very keen about paying off old scores to a set of criminals 
who had been a thorn in his side. Who were the criminals ? Politi- 
cal agitators. What was their offence ? Political agitation." 

“Mr. Eangaswami Aiyangar, quoting Mr. Alfred Nuddy, stated 
this in the Imperial Council, whereupon the Home Member was 
pleased to call him a coward for attacking an absent person. This 
is an amazing proposition, A Governor may do anything he pleases, 
may misgovern, may be guilty of the greatest excesses, but ho is 
sacrosanct if he leaves the shores of India 1 He cannot be criticised 
because he is, forsooth, not present to face the music. With a full 
sense of responsibility and at the risk of being called a coward, I 
repeat the charge and say that on Sir Michael O'Dowyer rests the 
responsibility of the horrors in the Punjab. Let Sir Michael O'Dowyer 
come back to India and I am confident that the patriots of the 
Punjab and the people of India will repeat this to his face. Mean- 
while he has a sufficiency of defenders in the present Government of 
lindia and his old protege of the Punjab Government. 
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18 our case that the original declaration of Martial Law was 
utterly unjustified and that such difeturbances or riots as took place 
were due to the provoking altitude of the authorities. It is our 
case that at the time of the declaration of Martial Law, order had 
been restored even in places where it had been temporarily ruffled 
owing to the ineptitude of the authorities. It is our case that 
there was absolutely no necessity for the continuation of Martial 
Lifw for such a long period, and above all nothing can justify the 
horrors of the ‘soldiers^ ukase. 

Lord ChelmsfDra's Responsibility. 

Not only is Sir Michael O’Dowyer's Government responsible 
for this. Lord Chelmsford and his Government are equally re- 
sponsible and must he held to account. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the office of the Indian Viceroy is the 
most difficult of the high offices under the Crown. As John Bright 
has truly said : the Governor-General “has a i>ower omnipotent to 
crush anything that is good, while he is really almost powerless to 
'oTect anything that those countries require. Further ho knows 
]iothing of the country or the people and they are ‘ really unknown 
to the Government of India. H i is surrounded by an official circle,^ 
he breathes an official air and everything is dim or dark beyond it.'' 
Such was the observation made many years ago by one of England's 
greatest statesmen ; the facts continue to bo the same to-day. 
Indeed the duty of the Viceroy especially in view of “so great an 
upheaval of normal conditions,'’ as His Excellency put it, lay not in 
isolating himself in the cool heights of Simla, but in trying to under- 
stand the people ; to redress their legitimate grievances, and in 
admonishing the provincial satraps against aggravating the situation 
by any unwary step, wrong move, or hasty action. Howevir, 
Olympus appears to have understood its duty to be to give a loose 
reign to Sir Michael O’Dowyer to follow his own bent and inclination. 
In the speech that His Excellency delivered while opening the 
Simla session of September 3 rd, His Excellency attempted to fasten 
the responsibility for “the deplorable events" on the non official 
“warnings of an almost minatory character" aud their decision to 
make good their ‘ threat of agitation." This grave charge which 
His Excellency thougt fit to level against the non-official members 
of the Indian Legislative Council, has no foundation in fact. Honour- 
able members were performing their duty to the Government by warn- 
ing them against the dangerous folly of exasperating public oi inions. 
Pray, why did the Government of India ignore the serious character 
of the warnings ? Was Lord Chelmsford trying to take the first step 
towards “a progressive realisation of responsible Government" by 
settifig Iris face against the united expressio!i of unanimous Indian 
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ppinioii ? Under these circumstances I am not surprised that the cry 
has gone forth from the country that “Lord Chelmsford must go. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru moved : — “This conference protests 
against the appointment by H. E. the Viceroy of the Hunter 
Committee to enquire into the disturbances in the Punjab and 
elsewhere and urges on His Majesty’s Government the appoicit- 
ment of an independent commission to enquire into the causes of 
recent disturbances and the propriety of measures adopted in 
dealing with them. In the opinion of this Conference the Hunter 
Committee, as constituted, is one-sided in so much as the Government 
of India is directly represented on it while the people are neither 
properly nor sufficiently represented. This Conference is emphati- 
cally of opinion that in any event the Hunter Committee can only 
be acceptable if full and sufficient opportunities are afforded to the 
people to present their own case and to meet the case of the Govern- 
ment whose policy and actions arc the subject of enquiry. The 
conference is of opinion that it is essential that at least one member 
of the Punjab EiKjuiry Sub-Committee be added to the Hunter 
Committee and that the enquiry should bo of judicial Jiature with 
counsel appearing on both sides.” Mr. Paranjii^ye of Cawnporc 
seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 

2. “This conference records its strong i>rotest against the pass- 
ing of the Indemnity Bill in defiance of Indian opinion to legalise 
the action of officers of Government and others connected with the 
administration of martial law before justification for the promulga- 
tion and maintenance of martial law has been established.” 

3. “This conference places on record its appreciation of Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s services to the country and in particular his resigna- 
tion of the membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as a protest 
against the policy pursued in the promulgatioji and maintenance of 
martial law, and its appreciation of the action taken by Rabindranath 
Tagore in resigning his knight-hood as a protest against the policy 
of Government.” 

4. “This confcTcnce is strongly of opinion that Lord Chelmsford 
has wholly forfeited the confidence of the people of India by the 
whole tenor of his support of the Punjab policy and should be im- 
mediately recalled.” 

The Conference ended on the 20th October after passing a few 
more Resolutions condemning appointment of 8ir Michael O’Dowyer 
to the Army Commission and against the provisions of the Press Act 
and on various provincial matters. The next conference was invited 
to Moradabad. 
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vvlio to*, 
bureaucracy 
so-called Refort^ 
the President’s conciw. 

The Chairtnan of the i\w 
his lotig speech mainly directed oii . 

“The object of summoning the co.. 
form any new political party or organisation. It lo 
that we have too many of them — but to strengthen:: ^ 
Nationalists who are in entire agreement with t^ £ _ 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its Se ^ 
in 1918. This conference therefore is intended: -o ^ .5 
purpose of bringing together all persons who are 8 o "c jc - 
in the most important political questions of the ^ ^ 
delit)eraie on the plan of effective political action 
rouse themselves in such a way as to give thei 
nous influence in the Congress, Conferences auu i-egisianve 
Councils. 

“Tiie Congress has been striving for the last three and forty 
years to obtain Responsible Self-Government as an integral part 
of the Biiiish Empire claiming that the Indians should be allowed 
the same privileges as in the Colonies. 

^‘India wants Self-Government because British rule has destroy, 
ed her village and council Government and has put in its place a 
hybrid system of Boards and Councils which are impotent for 
good, because well-informed Indian opinion is overruled by 
othcials who come knowing nothing of India and seek to impose 
English methods on our ancient land which has its own traditions. 
They then begin to complain that their hybrid syste.m is sterile. 
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IS and industries in 
.jun of eWeap foreign goods 
*es such as coiton, taxes the home 
.jce the customs levied on the imported 
. . .cii encouraging the export of raw maierial wholly 
back as manufactured articles, thus paralysing the 
ndustrial efforts for the benefit of foreigners. India 
train her own sons to utilise her vast sources of raw 
erials for her own profit and should send abroad only her 
.*rplusage. 

Irrigation and Forestry. 

‘‘British rule has neglected irrigation, and lias only lately given 
attention to it because of the awful famines, and even now starved 
for want of funds ; and while recklessly cutting forests down, has 
also until lately neglected replacing. India would place irriga- 
tion and forestry among the first duties of Government. 

Sanitation and Medicine. 

“British rule has neglected sanitation while the tendency to 
congregate in towns, and neglecting villages, has necessitated 
changes from the old methods. In point of medicine the trouble 
has increased by the organised contempt for the indigenous 
system and ousting of them by Government, while it is impossible 
to replace them adequately everywhere with the results of 
modern appliances. 
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share i.i the War, 

“India has taken a share in inC h irdcui of the Empire furnish- 
ing one million men and a gih <'f i , co,':?Qo,oo o to Britain. The 
war has proved that Indians were iieit heV'' pigmies nor 
skeletons but that they could light as well as any man. The 
achievements of the Indian army in Flanders and Mesopotamia 
are well-known. Tfte Empire cannot any more afford to maintain 
one part in freedom and another in bondage. India has played 
her part in the war undertaken in defence of small nationalities, 
but India could not unfortunately claim to be a small nation. 
She has been patted and her men and money had been used 
during the struggle and yet furtlter fetters are now being placed 
upon her by her Government. It is but right that she should 
claim as the freedom loving people of a free empire equal treat- 
ment in the matter of self-Goveniment. No nation under the 


dominion of another could be happy or contented ; for liberty 
is the birth right of all people ; as each man must learn by his 
mistakes, so must eacli country. Each nation must work out its 
own freedom and India is ready to take up the reinsand would 
once more be found among the leaders and teachers of mankind. 
The pride of race culture, the knowledge that she had been a 
vehicle of the ancient wi^om of the world, a certainty that she 
could manage her own aff^s justify her demand for self-govern- 
ment amply. 
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He then detailed the work of the Congress Deputation in 
England and compared it with that of the Moderate deputation. 
He concluded by hinting at the “Work befure us’^ as follows. 

“Before the next Congress meets at Amritsar the Reform Bill 
will have been passed in Parliament and thereafter the several 
political organisations and parties which came into existence in 
connection with the Indian constitutional reforms may not 
continue to work or may cease to exist. The Indian National 
Congress alone will continue to work for the attainment of self- 
Government within the Biitish Empire ; but the annual sessions 
of the Congress cannot do any practical work though it may 
declare the policy and resolve upon the kind. of further woik to be 
done from time to time* It is therefore necessary that in each 
province, there should be a central organisation with a net work 
of branch organisations in the district towns and villages to 
continuously, steadily and vigorously for the attainment of 
alist ideals, and it is only to deliberate and resolve 
course of action to be adopted for the above P^QpQsg 
are met in this conference. I dare say Organisers of 

of the Conference are not for creating a-y ^ody or organisa- 
tion but are anxious only to uul.-^^ 1),^ existing political bodies 
after resuscitating them and infusing into them fiesh vigour and 
energy, as th^ machinery for carrying on the work of the 
Nationalists until the goal is reached. It may however be 
necessary to have a central controlling body at the top to direct 
the organisations in the mofussils to work on the lines chalked 
out by this Conference. 



The Presidential Address. 

speech^— substantial portion of the President’s 

“In the tumultuous intellectual agitation which has come into 

VrhLauat consequent 

upheaval of opinions, it is idle to expect that there would be a 

uniformity of thought, of aspiration and of course of action even 
among a'l men having the same national goal or ideal in view 
Moderaths Dekhction from the Congress. 

I he Indian National Congress has always been regarded as the 
source of inspiration for political action to every intelligent Indian 
citizen. It has focussed Indian political intelligence in a supreme 
rii&a^P'^^’ resolutions have gained increasing weight and the 

public at large as time has advanced. The last 
Session o^r ^t Delhi was of exceptional interest 

and importan^^/^ attended by about 5,40^ delegates 
among whom were"'' 3 > 4 ?^S^ number of cultivators^ Resolutions 
were passed at this sessioii'^Sr^.f subject of Indian Reform and it 
does not seem to me, as is conteri'tu'fii^ by some, that as they are in 
some respects in advance of those passed at the Special Congress 
held at Bombay, it detracts from their value.’ Those resolutions 
were identical with the resolutions on the reform scheme passed 
by the All-India Moslem League at its session held at Delhi at the 
same time. Excepting a very few members, the Moderate party 
kept aloof from this Congress as well as from the special session 
held at Bombay to discuss the Indian Reform proposals. From 
the time indeed when the pioposal to hold a special session at 
Bombay was made, ilie Moderates determined to abstain from 
taking part in the Congress proceedings. They held a Congress 
of their own at Bombay, and have formed separate political organi- 
sations in Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad and Madras. Since then 
the Reform Bill has been introduced in the British Parliament 
and the difference between the Moderates and the Congress party 
have become more acute. Tlie Moderate party sent up a deputa^ 
lion consisting of representatives from all parts of India to give 
evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Committee. The Con- 
gress deputation met with great difficulty in making its arrange- 
ments. A proposition was brought forward in the Madras Pro- 
vincial Congress Committc^ that a sub-committee be appointed to 
collect funds for the Cop'%ess deputation as resolved at the Con- 
gress Session. Several of the Moderates were proposed as mem- 
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her- to serve on the Committee but every one of them declined 
?o irve on it. It was some time after tins that the drama ic 
am ouncement was made of the simultaneous resignations of the 
President, one of the Vice-Presidents, two Secretar^ies and some of 
the members of the Executive Commutee of the I rovmcial Con- 
gtess Committee. One of the grounds for resignation was declared 
fo be that among the other members rd the J 

persons who resisted atlemits at co-operalion, arid who failed to 
observe the amenities of public life and diMegaided the decencies 
of controveisy not only in public meetings but m the meetings 
the Committee as well. The political associations which have 
been formed by the Mode.aies in .be vane ns Provinces ca.y on 
iheir activities not only in regard to matters connected with the 

Indian Reform Bill but also in ail mattiis of public mteiest, in- 
dependently of the Congress pa, ty. 1 tie proceedings of the AU- 
India Committee and of the IhoMiicial and E'lSlnu Conference^ 
carried on without co-opt^i ation ol the 

The work of the respective Indian Deputations in Britain 

also shows that tlie iissuie liriween the ^ 

Moderate Party is wu’e and deep. ^ ‘^'.uoerale Leadeis used 
their best endeavours to make the Congress Committee 

disavow^ and act indeptndcntlv ihe Resoluiih ns of the National 
Congress. When ihtir < in this behalf proved unsuccessful^ 

wdien the Britia^r Congi ess Cf.mmit tee was i t constituted so as to 
form an adjunct of the National Ccngiess, and the ‘'India ” news- 
paper was constit uied to xemikue the views of the Congress 
party in Great Britain anolher newspaper has been started to 
propagate the views of the M( dei ate i art y. "J'he intention of 
Mr. Surendranath Barieijee in ret inning in advance of his parly 
was stated to be to organise the eleetorates in Bengal in order to 
secure the predominance of the Moderate Party in the councils to 
be elected next year and to prepare their plans with this object. 
On his ai rival in India he stated ; — 


Before I left England, we \yere trying to from a Moderate 
organisation in London. We have none at present. I placed 
myself in communication with many of our English friends and 
received encouraging replies. I hope that before long a Moderate 
organisation to represent our views and to place us in touch with 
English opinion will have been formed in England.’^ 

Fundamental Differences, 


“All fairminded persons must agree tha it is the members of 
the Moderate Party that have cut themselves off from the Indian 
National Congress and have refused co-operation with those 
belonging to the Congress party both in India and in Eni^land. It 
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importance and value of that great National ofgani.a 'ion" he 
Moderates are playing into the hands of the eLrnies of our 
rnotlu iland. It is a matter of common knowledge that in upholdimr 
the principles of national freed-m and in resisting the encroachment 
of individual and personal liberties by the agents of clesS^tic 
power t.iere is a marked difference between the Moderates and the 
ationahsis. There is abundant proof of the apathy and want of 
apprehenMon on the pan of the Moderate leaders of the value 
of constitutional rights of the first importance. The 
Keso.utions of the Delhi Congress rightlv lay stress on the great 
importance of placing beyond the pale of 'executive interference 
'■n 'll ilie fundamental lights of citizenship. 

1 he Special Provincial Conference held at Madias, the Special 
at Bombay and the Delhi Congress have all affirmed this 
positio't-0_ 'f Conference held at Bombay last 

year atkiKAvi*^' importance of this princiile in one 
Resolution thng^^ attenuated form and witli one notable 
dissentient among ^ Conference held in Madras 

two montiis ago with the object of bringing together 

to work on common lines oC'a^*‘^enie!)t on public questions 
persons pn ininenl among the Moderall.'^ ‘^nd those belonging to 
the Congress party, the former strongly opposed the proposal, 
wh cli consecpientlv fell through, to include a request for the in- 
corporation in the Reform Bill of the provisions aflirming the 
inviolability of the fundamental lights of the people except by the 
British Parliament. In a manifesto on the Indian situation 
issued hv the British Congress Committee and received by the 
last mail it is pointed out with reference to a statement of the 
Prime Minister that ^‘the Government of India since the Armistice 


has requited India’s glorious services’' by legislative and adminis- 
trative repression depriving India of freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the person, provoking public protest and 
liols, particularly in the Punjab, with martial law, deportation of 
leaders beloved of the people, confiscation of property, suppression 
of newspapers, executions, public floggings, imprisonment of pro- 
minent and patriotic citizens on fantastic charges, refusal of per- 
mission to choose counsel for their defence before Military tribu- 
nals, shooting by machine guns, and bombing by military aeroplanes 
on defenceless men and women— -a regime of blood andiron, which 
if practised by Germans would have filled Englishmen with horror 
and indignation.” I nee^%>ot say how the occurences as depicted 
above have been viewea and action taken in respect of them by 
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the Moderate party and the Congress leaders respectively both in 
this country and in England. One typical instance I will give here. 
In the matter of the wholesale repression of the Indian press in 
the present regime all over India, and the misapplication of the 
Press Act so as to curb and suppress freedom ot speech and of 
writing, in regard to which the Nationalist Press has been the 
chief sufferer, it is worthy of note that the Association of the 
Moderate party in Madras, the Madras Liberal League, a Joint 
Secretary of which is a journalist of considerable standing, con- 
sidered that the meeds of the times were sufficiently met by 
passing the following Resolution : — 

‘‘That in the interest of justice, the Madras Liberal League is of 
opinion that it is necessary that before the Madras Government 
directs that steps should be taken to enforce the deposit of security 
by owners of presses, due warning should begivento them setting 
forth with reasonable definiteness the articles or the matter to 
which objection may be taken so as to enable the 
concerned to set themselves right if possible and to 
need for further warnings or steps against them 
above course is necessary to remove the minds 

of the general public that is prevalent jii r^j.^queiice of some of 

the recent proceedings of the G^fiVgnament that ended in the 
demand of secuiity.” 

It must be rem^Tibered that at this time securities 
had been forfeited and securities taken on col .rable and 
fiimsy grounds from leading English edited Indian and Vernacular 
Journals in Madras, and popular indigna(i)n had been expressed 
in numerous public meetings at the high-handed and oppressive 
actions of the Government, The same callous indifference seems 
to have been shown by the members of the Moderate Deputation 
in England to the urijust persecution to which the Nationalist 
I less in India is subjected. The manner in which the “Bombay 
Chronicle’’ and its editor, Mr. Horniman, has been persecuted is 
well-known. By the drastic provisions of the Defence of India 
Act, the press Act and the Deporialton Regulation, the Bombay 
-nronicle was put under nrecensorship, its security was foi felted 
and heavy fresh security was demanded, and the editor while 
he was lu his sickbed, was bundled out of the country to England 
in a rut hless fashion. One of the results of this gross infiiugemeiu 
of a public right as well as of personal liberty was the disappearance 
for a lime of a leading nationalist newspaper of great influence 
and repute. If we add this to the numerous other cases of 
^xecutive oppression of Indian journals throughout the country the 
Government of India is liable to a heavy indictment in regard to its 
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actions and policy with regard to the Indian Press, The members 
of the Moderate Deputation had, as their chief, a journalist of long 
experience and distinguished position and it was expected that he 
with the others in the deputation who held important position as 
journalists and as prominent men in public life would have set up 
an agitation in favour of the emancipation of the Indian press from 
its present harassing disabilities. That in this matter the Moderate 
Deputation greatly fell short of public expectation and did not 
• rise to the level of their opportunities is clear from what Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerjea himself has stated in his speech at 
Bombay as regards the doings of what he himself calls ‘‘the 
members of the Moderate Press.” I have on a previous occasion 
pointed out that the journals belonging to the Moderate Press 
in India such as the “Bengalee,” the “I.eader” and some others 
have never been interfered with either in lingland or in India 
under color of the provisions of the Indan Defence Act, the 
Act, the Post (Dffice Act &c. It has also been slated 
that the Moderate Deputation in England met and 

resolved not Congress. 

' - Paktiks Inkx itahlh:. 

“Can anybody doubt circumstances that the 
Moderate party consider rh‘erd?elves in a lofty and privileged 
position, that they want to carry on ll'e'r activities independently 
of the Congress party, and that their sell importance and self- 
righteousness are encouraged and supported by persons in power 
for their own purposes. Tire attitude of the members of the 
Congress party towards the Moderates has been throughout one 
of conciliation and of friendly e.xhor tation. It may be described 
in the language of the late Mr. Joseph Chainbarlain at one phase 
of English political life -.—The Radicals are, I venture to say, the 
majority of the Liberal Party. ^ et sulTeraiice is the ba ge o a 
our tribe, and we have conceded — ue aie conceding, we will 
concede— to our Moderate friends, to their convictions, even to 
their prejudices, if they will meet us somewhere on the road in 
a simil-ir soirit.” The defection of one section of the Congress 
party and the formation of a separate party is mt hovve%-er to 
be taken as a serious evil. It corresponds to a well-known 
principle in human nature and is a natural incident in the con- 
stitutional development of a country. Lord Courtney has 
observed that ‘-men liave alwavs been and must be drawn into 
camps of progress and caution.” Mr, Balfour has said, In 
English -domestic politics* we are never, at peace— our whole 
political organiznion is pranged in order that we may quarrel 
and we always do quarrel, sometimes over m liters ol great 
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importance, sometimes o\’er matters of small importance, 
sometimes over matters which cannot but be matters of bitter 
strife, and some matters winch I should suppose might always 
be dealt with by agreement. Edmund Burke has described the 
qualities of two classes of peisons who may aspire to be members 
of the British Parliament, one possessing the qualities of “a 
strenuous resister.cc — to every ajipearance of lawless powei a 
spiiit of independence cairied to some degree of enthusiasm, an 
inquisitive cliaracU-r to discover and a bold one to display, every 
corruption and every error or Government. ' The other possess- 
ing — ^^an imlolent aiul sobim^sive disiiosition — a disposition to 
think charitably of all tbe fictions of men in power and to live in 
mutual intercouioO ot ta vors wiih them, an inclination rather to 
countenance a strong in-e of aatloMi’y than to bear any sort of 
licentiousness trie pu’t ol tire pe >ple It is needless for me 
to say on widcb side, among the Moderates or the Nationali^^^,-. 
the respective qualities a’o ive timmeiaded iue to be found, 

Rioodms 

^‘The purpose (>f tads Conference is to consoJj^',Y^|Y^ streng- 
then the forces that sustain the P^diay^--’ Congress* 
There is no (juesiion of ft)rrningjitg^^v party or party organiza- 
tion. As the meiuoa and am oi evidmce bv the delegates of the 
Indian Natiomd Congtey,s befcue the Joint Parliamentar\’ 
Committee on the Government of India Bril says, “the Indian 
National Congress re{>resents to-day t he over whelming body of 
opinion among the people of India, Its constitution and organisa- 
tion are of the widest democra.ic kind.” We have in this 
Conference to devise means to enable the Congress to resist the 
assaults on it frr m various quarters — to make it a living effective 
and progressive cxnonent of tlie people’s will, Reactionary 
tendencies must not be a.llovvcd to creep into its councils. Its- 
democratic structure mint be made to reflect truly all the 
interests which compose the body politic in this country. The 
Moderate party has eschewed association with the English 
Labour party. The lab- ur conditions in India merit the serious- 
attention of Indian leaders, and they cannot be properly dealt 
with without communication and co-operation with the leaders- 
of the Labour party in England. You would have noticed that 
a special cable received from England states that Mr. Henderson,, 
one of the most prominent and influential leaders of the Labour 
party has pledged bis support to the Congress demands. I cannot 
but feel that the inattention of the Congress party in the past to 
the socio-political questions in this country has led to a crop of 
troubles and embarassmenis in our political work. The Indian 
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Reform Bill has been the means of bringing to the surface 
communal and caste differences which in my opinion are capable 
of easy adjustment. There is grave danger, it has been pointed 
out, when the lines of the cleavage of the parties coincide with 
those between the different social classes in the community, 
because one side is likely to believe that the other is shaking the 
foundations of society and passions are kindled like those in civil 
war. I have no dou[)t in my mind that unless the interests of 
those who form a large section are given due coiisideralion and 
adequately supported, there can be no true national advance- 
ment and growth. 

‘‘As regards the reform Bill before Par liamc nr, it is generally 
admitted that it is ik^i likely to be passed with any of the material 
modifications required by the Congress Deputation or the 
Moderate party, it will be an irreducible minimum in the 


^ nroce^s of giving effect to the pronouncement (d His Majesty’s 
^t^«^r^rnnnent made two years ago. The political fmt lines of the 
-r 4- ■ 'y do not in my opinion depeiul u[)on the granting 

o V miVi.rL modicum of Reform. It will not be a 

or witnholaiiigv-v. , n- . • 

national di.aner mutations of parly conflict in 

the House of Commons"rflC.^P'«ey goes down and 

with it the present Refot m M'- Alcmagu is eniilled 
to our gratitude for his endeavouis 'o give us an instal- 
ment of constitutional lefoim however inadtquale we may 
consider it to be. If the Reform Bill is passed even in its present 
shape. I would try to make such use of it as is capable of being 
utilised for ! he country’s progress. 1 agi ee wit h Mr. Jinnah, ot 
the Mosltm League Deputation, who in his evidence before the 

Joint Parliamentary Committee replied in answer to the question 
that -‘beggais cannot be choosers, and we must iheretore take 
the best we can get.” 

Oi;k Wokk. , 

“We have large woik to do in the near future. The spiiit of 
nationalism has permeated every nook and corner of the countr>. 
As Sir Sankaran Nair has clearly put it before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee there is a wide political awakening among 
the masses of the Indian people. There is more true patnotisin 
and genuine public spirit combined with knowledge of current 
affairs among the rural population than among the town dwellers. 

“The political energy and intelligence of the people have to be 
rightly guided, and as the circle of interest becomes larger tor 
public workers their numbfr must correspondingly be strengthened 
by fresh accession to the.’ ^anks. Whatever may be the nature 
of the Reform Scheme which is going to emerge from Parliament, 
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there would be tremendous work to do in the country at large 
for public workers. Their work must be organised on a stable 

basis and on progressive lines. r r^ 

“As the Bill is expected t o be passed by t he middle of December, 
the Congress at its session in Amritsar will have an opportunity 

of considering it and deciding upon the future course of actmn. 

The forthcoming session is therefore a very important one. 1 he 
Congress is going to meet in a Province which has been the scence 
of frightful maladministration and the sufferings and troubles 
which the people have undergone must excite our warmest sym- 
nathy and delegates from all parts of the country should hock in 
large numbers to Amritsar and make the Congress session a 
success. The members of the vatious Indian deputations to 
England would have returned to the country by that time and 
would attend the Congress. The business of this Conference 
would immediately be to concert measures to make the ensuing^ 
session of the Congre'^s as largely attended as possible by P^Wiil’ 
who subscribe to the resolutions adopted at the last to 

infuse life and vigor into all local political associatiojXsf',^,l,^j se aims 
aiul ( bjects are in harmony with and to promote 

^ ’ ss or 

work 
quite cle.ir to 


and ( Djecis are m iiaimuiiy wim anci to proiv 

a fe.eliv'ig of solidarity and unity of ehjjrd.-*,,-,-especlive of class 
creed among them. Whatever, may be the nature of the w 
wfifch 111^37 be turned out at *A)\s conference, it is quite cle.ir 

>'i’i/a frnm thi/a rAcmOt'*'' ixr/a Vi -i i ^ i .....I « I . 


espon-^ vv^hice we have received in writing, and in 

. t . . 1 • 


me from the wc niiv 

the attendance ot the members which we 

fz-N*" j"' t It 1 _ 


«A.tvzA* vvr.. see that the necessity 
for convening it has been amply recognised and a ^preciated. I 
earnestly hope that our meeting toge her and holding corisuha- 
tions with regard to the objects winch we all have in view, will 

result in promoting in - - 

welfare, 


vvMic.11 we an nave 1 u view, will 
however small a degree the country’s 


‘‘I have not attempted in the foregoing remarks to make out a 
constructive programme. It seems to me that it is the function of 
the general body of the Conference after full discussion of the 
various points tliat may be suggested by the members. Having 
regard to the consideration that persons belonging to the Moder- 
ate party are perfecting their organisations and making frantic 
endeavours to obtain ascendancy for their views, it is incumbent 
on those who hold fast by Nationalists’ principles to consolidate 
their forces and to organise themselves efficiently for practfcal 
work. 7 here is a feeling among some gentlemen further that 
this could best be done by si rengthening the existing political 
organisations such as the Congress Committee and the Home Rule 
League. On the other hand it is argued that these organisations 
though largely composed of nationalist members are by the nature 
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of their constitution unable to exclude from their deliberation 
and practical work persons who differ from them in fundamental 
political principles, and that their actions are greatly delayed and 
hampered in consequence. There is considerable force in both 
these aspect. There would be common agreement, I take it, 

among all those assernbled in this Conference that in the stirring 
times in which we live, with political changes and reconstruction 
, of great magnitude looming before us in the near or distant fut ure, 
it is important that a central organisation in Madras and a net 
work of similar bodies should be formed in the districts, in towns 
and in villages, and the work of political education and practical 
action should be vigorously undertaken and carried on. A big 
National Fund should also be raised in order that political work 
may be carried on systematically without having to resort to 
fugitive subscriptioi s as is now the case, A number of workers 

public cause who should be 

paid their time and labour. 

Before' i'h^sing my remarks I have to bring to your notice one 
more fact : course of a private letter written from London 

dated i6lh October, by a member of the I.egislative Council 
in India to a friend who li'fits forwarded the letter to me for 
persual to-day, he says: ‘'In’ ths Punjab matter, the stupid 
doctrine of prestige will come in the of justice. It is said 

that the Viceroy being assured of the support of Lord Cuizon 
and Loid Milner not only does not care, but actually defies the 
present Secretary of State, and our Moderate friends are playing 
into the hands of the powers that be. This unfortunately cannot 
be helped.’’ It is to tide over the consequences of such an un- 
fortunate situation that we have met here and 1 do not despair 
of success in our efforts, 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The Conference passed the following resolutions unani- 
mously : — 

I. That the members of the Conference do form themselves 
into a permanent organization for the achievement of Nationalist 
aims in consonance with the ideals of the Indian National Con- 
gress. 

II. That the following Constitution be adopted : — 

(1) There shall be a Central Council consisting of five members 
for each district in the Presidency and 31 for Madras City besides 
the Chairman and four Vice-Chairman to be elected by the 
general body at the Annu|| Conference, 

(2) The members of % Central Council will hold office for 
one year or until their successors are elected. 
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(3) As organizations are formed in the city and mufassal the 
members of the Council will be elected by them for their respec- 
tive circles, instead of the annual conference, 

(4) There shall be a stailding Committee of the Council 
consisting of 38 members as follows : — Chairman, four Vice- 
Chairmen, two General Secretaries, Treasurer and five Organizing 
Secretaries and 25 members. Excepting the Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairmen the others will be elected by the Central Council. 
This year the Conference will elect all the officers. 

(5) The Standing Committee will be responsible for the 
carrying on of the work subject to the control and direction of 
the Central Council. The Standing Committee shall have power 
to a 'point Additional Organising Secretaries who shall however 
not be members of the Committee. 

(6) The quorum for the Central Council shall be 15 and for 
the Standing Committee shall be five. 

(7) 'fhe Standing Committee will organize branches 
shall have power to affiliate such other bodies as 

the affiliation, ^ 

(8) Individual members will be admitt^.'',,^jo general 

body on application at the discretion of. »,lve Standing Committee 
The annual subscription for a mejiMTer shall be four annas. 

(9) The annual contribution (or affiliated bodies and branches 
.'hall be fixed by the SiftWdliig Committee from time to time in 
each case. 

(10) The Standing Committee shall have rower to frame 
bye-laws and rules to carry out the objects of the Conference. 

(11) The Confei eiice shall ordinarily meet once a year but 
a special session of the conference may be convened at any time 
on a requisition of too members or at the discretion of the 
Standing Committee. 

Elhction or Ofkice-Bearkrs. . 

Mr. C. \ ijiaraghavachariar of Salem vvas unanimously elected 
as Chairman of the Nationalist organisatim for the ensuing year 
amidst defeaning cheers. The nam?s of the Hon’ble Mr; K. V 
Rangasawmi Iyengar, Hon’ble Mr. Konda Venkaiappayya and 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao were proposed for the vice-Chairman- 
ship. 

III. This Conference requests the Government of India and 

the Punjab Government to withdraw the order prohibitine 
Mr. Tilak from entering the Punjab. ^ 

Programme of Work. 

IV. That the following programme be adopted as the work 
of the Conference : — 
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We must also do reverence to the sacred memory of the dead 
who were killed in Amritsar and elsewhere in the Panjab, and to 
the living who were put to indignities worse even than death and 
suffered the most shameful barbarities. No monument in marble 
or bronze is needed to consecrate their memory. Our speeches 
here will be forgotten, the resolutions you pass may in the future 
have interest only for the historian, but India will never forget the 
sacrifice and the sufferings of these children of hers. 

Rut through the surrounding gloom has come a ray of bright 
sunshine which has cheered up many a suffering individual and 
family in India. His Majesty the King Emperor has on the eve 
of this great meeting been graciously pleased to send out to us a 
message of His Royal clemency to be exercised by the Viceroy in 
the name and on behalf of His Majesty to all political offenders 
suffering imprisonment or restriction on their liberty in the gracious 
words of the proclamation. It is the sentiments of affection and 
devotion winch His Majesty and his predecessors have been ani- 
mated that liave consoled us in our misfortunes. It is for us, fellow 
delegates, on our own behalf and on behalf of the people of India 
whom we represent to convey our sincere homage to His Majesty 
and our iiumble appreciation of His Royal benevolence. I have 
no doubt that you will discharge this Royal duty in a befitting 
manner, and send out a hearty welcome to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales who is to visit our country next winter. Let 
us gratefully join Hi's Majesty in his hopes of the future and in the 
fervent prayer to the Almighty God that by His wisdom and under 
His guidance India may be led to greater prosperity and content- 
ment and may grow to the fullness of political freedom. It is due to 
this Royal mercy that we have among us to-day the great leaders 
of the Punjab who till yesterday were in jail. Oh behalf of this 
great Congress I offer them the warmest of welcome. They have 
jiassed through the fiery ordeal of suffering for the cause and they 
have come back to us to take their rightful place in the counsels 
of this great assembly. Their suffering has not iieen in vain. It 
has taught us a lesson which we in this Congress, I trust, will not 
fail to learn. 


The Punjab. 

As I have already indicated the Punjab has the right to claim 
first attention of this Congress^ But before I deal with the various 
problems which it presents' ^ our consideration I desire to con- 
gratulate you heartily, my fellow countrymen and women of the 
Punjab, and more specially those of Amritsar, for the courageous 
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public spirit you have shown in holding the present session of 
your great National Assembly in this city. You resolved in happier 
times to invite the Congress to your Province, little dreaming of 
the dark days you were destined to go throui^h before you were to 
realize your expectations. You lost no time in forming your 
Reception Committee and were cheerfully busying yourself with your 
patriotic work when a great calamity suddenly descended upon you. 
You have borne this affliction and at the same time have adhered to 
your resolve. Your spokesman at Delhi, who invited the Congress, 
lies in jail together with many of his colleagues. Yet you have not 
flinched or sought to cast aside the burden you had voluntarily 
undertaken. All honour to you for your devoted patriotism. All 
praise for your patient suffering. 

India has suffered much at the hands of an alien and reactionary 
bureaucracy, but the Punjab has in that respect acquired a most 
unenviable notoriety. Competent observers have borne testimony to 
the spirit that has animated the Punjab administration ever since 
it came under British rule. Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. Bernard 
Houghton, both eminent members of the Indian Civil Service, have 
told us of tlie retrogressive and backward condition of the pro- 
vince and the militarist tendencies which hold sway there. Mr, 
Ramsay Macdonald in his book “.Awakening of India’ says : — 

“It is generally conceded in India that the most incompetent 
of the Governments is that of the Punjab. It takes its stand upon 
two foundation rocks. “Prestige” and “Sedition,” the meaning of 
the former being that it can do what it likes, and of the latter that 
if any Indian questions its doings his house will be raided and he 

will i)e deported It has no notion <;f statesmanlike handling, 

no idea of political methods. The man in power simply uses his 
power, vvhether it is in the form of a not too honest detective depart 
inent, or a not too discriminating executive or judiciary.’’ 

'fhe proximity of the Punjab to the frontier has enabled its 
administrators time and again to enforce their will on successive 
Viceroys and Secretaries of State. 'Phe bogey of the frontier is 
exploited to the uttermost and the proposals made by the “man on 
the spot” seldom fail to secure acceptance at the hands of tlie higher 
authorities. With Delhi almost on the border and with Simla for 
its summer capital, the Government of the Punjab has the addi- 
tional advantage of having the ear of the Viceroy, and it has thus 
come about that being the worst Government in India, it is the 
most favoured of all provincial administrations. Pui)lic life is not 
likely to thrive under these conditions and it is no wonder that for 
long there was no marked growth of political ideas in the Punjab. 
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In order to appreciate the causes which ultimately led to the 
catastrophe of April last and its sequel, it is desirable to consider 
briefly the force which have been at work ever since the first pulsa- 
tions of public life began to be noticed by the authorities. Before 
1905 there was practically no public life in the Punjab, but the 
stupendous blunder of Lord Curzon in effecting the partition of 
P>engal in the face of a nation's resentment not only convulsed the 
affected province but sent a thrill of excitement and discontent 
throughout the country, which could not fail to arouse public 
activity in the Punjab. The introduction of the Colonization Bill 
in the local Legislative Council shortly after brought trouble to the 
very doors of the people. By this bill it was intended to curtail 
the valuable vested rights of the so-called colonists and to deprive 
them of the fruits of their labour which had converted the desolate 
wilds around Lyallpur into a smiling garden. A strong agitation 
followed and this was dealt with by the usual policy of repression. 
About this time the editor and proprietor of the Puvjnbce news- 
paper were convicted. Shortly after the Colonization Bill was passed 
by the local Council. But these measure failed to put down the 
agitation which was continued with redoubled energy. The more 
excitable among the people came into conflict with the police and 
there were riots in Lahore and Rawalpindi in April, 1907. Against 
the arrest and trial of the actual rioters no sensible person can 
have any thing to say but there was no justification for the arrest of 
r.ala Hansraj Sawhney and some other leading public men, as 
w^as shown at their trial. Even less excusable was the deportation 
without trial of Laia Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. The policy of 
the Punjab Government in those days, and handed down as a 
legacy to succeeding Lieutenant Governors, was to shut their eyes 
to their own reactionary administration and keep the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in ignorance of the real 
causes of the disturbances by supplying them with coloured 
accounts and fixing responsibility for their owm lapses on the poor 
“agitator’'. Be it said however to the credit of Lord Minto that he 
refused to assent to the unjust law passed by the Punjab Council. 
But there was no lack of other weapons of repression in the already 
over-stocked armoury of the Punjab Government and these 
continued to be freely used during the years 1907 to 1909. The 
methods adopted were the suppression of the press and the prose- 
cution of individuals unaccep^ble to the Government. Needless 
to say -the young sapling cr ^ not weather the continuous storm 
it was subjected to and there was little manifestation of public life 
in the Punjab during the years 1910 to 1913. 
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But repression and terrorism have never yet killed the life of a 
nation, they but increase the disaffection and drive it under-ground 
to pursue an unhealthy course breaking out occasionally into crimes 
of violence. And this brings further repression and so the vicious 
circle goes on. No one can but deplore violence and political 
crime. But let us not forget that this is the direct outcome of 
continued repression. It is due to the perversity of the executive 
which blinds itself to the causes of the discontent and, like mad bull, 
goes about attacking all who dare to stand up against it. 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
during the troublous days of 1907, was not slow to perceive the 
‘-new air which was blowing through men’s minds” but instead of 
adjusting his sails to this “new air” he chose to steer his course 
right against it. He, as well as his successor, followed the broad 
and easy path of piling repression upon repression in accordance 
with hallowed traditions of the Punjab Administration. 

This was the state of the Punjab when her destinies were placed 
in the hands of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. It was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a broadminded and generous hearted statesman to 
strengthen the foundations of the Empire by doing the barest justice 
to the natural aspirations of a people to whom the Empire owed so 
much. How Sir Michael acquitted himself of this high trust 
every Indian knows. 

During the early days of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s rule occurred 
the “Komagata Maru” incident. The unfortunate men who had left 
their homes in a spirit of peaceful enterprise, many not wishing to 
return to India at all, found every door shut in their faces and 
were forced to return. The reception prepared for them by the 
Government of India, presumably at the instance of the Punjab 
Government, was the passing of the Ingress into India Ordinance, 
which empowered the Government to restrict the liberty of any 
person entering India. On landing in India they found themselves 
prisoners and, broken down as they Were by the consistent ill-treat- 
ment they had received at home and aboard, they completely lost 
their heads and the unfortunate Budge-Budge riot was the result. 

The “Komagata Maru” episodes marked the recrudescence of 
unrest in the Punjab and afforded a pretext to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
to ask for more “effective power” from the unwilling Government 
of Lord Hardinge. During 1914 and the early part of 1915 
insistent demands continued to be made for a “carte blanche” to 
deal with the situation and a draft ordinance of a drastic character 
was submitted to the Government of India for approval and 
promulgation. At last Lord Hardinge was compelled to yield and 
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the Defence of India Act which substantially embodied the provisions 
of this draft ordinance was hurriedly passed through tne Indian 
Council. How this “essentially war measure” has been used not 
only in the Punjab but other provinces as well to deal with matters 
wholly unconnected with the war, we all know. Sir Michael 
O' Dwyer was not slow to utilise it and soon after reported its 
“salutary effect” to the Government of India. ^ 

The years 1915 to 1917 were occupied with various conspiracy 
trials by special tribunals constituted under the Defence of India 
Act. The vernacular press was ruthlessly suppressed and hundreds 
of persons were interned under the Defence of India Act or the 
Ingress Ordinance. It was during this period that Lokamanya 
Tilak and Srijut Bepin Chandra Pal were prohibited from entering 
the province lest they should introduce the virus of Home Rule here. 
This order was recently withdrawn as far as Mr. 'Filak was concerned 
and I am sure you will all join with me in offering a most cordial 
welcome to him here after his arduous labours in England for 
the cause. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal is, I believe, still prohibited from 
coming here and we are thus deprived of his counsel and mature 
judgment at this critical juncture. 

War Activities. 

I now come to the war activities of the O'Dwyerian regime during 
w'hich, in the name of patriotism and the Empire, methods were 
employed which are even w^orse than those I have so far noticed. 
These could only have been practised in the Punjab either by the 
direct sanction or connivance of Sir Michael O’Dwyer or by over- 
zealous subordinates in the hope of reward. The truth of the 
Persian saying — (if a king tolerate one grain of oppression his retinue 
will inflict a ton of misery,) was fully realised in the course of this 
strenuous period. For a short time after the beginning of the war 
recruitment in the Punjab proceded under normal conditions. 
But soon after Sir Michael O’Dwyer made up his mind to acquire 
the distinction of being the foremost recruiting sergeant in India 
and gentle persuasion gave place to more vigorous methods. Then 
came the Prime Minister's appeal for the increased war effort. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s energies now knew no limits. In his speech in 
the Punjab War Conference he said : — 

“You know the Delhi programme. My application of it to the 
Punjab I can explain in a single sentence. Two hundred thousand 
men for the regular army, volur|||iryism if possible, conscription if 
necessary ; twice the thousand men we have been asked for for the 
Indian portion of the Indian Defence Force ; a war loan effort which 
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will eclipse the last ; the development to the utmost of our local re- 
sources and by God^s grace, victory in the end.” 

These are noble words breathing a lofty patriotism for the 
Empire. But what regard was paid to the capacity of the province 
to fulfil the expectations of its ruler ? At the Delhi Conference the 
total number of men to be supplied by India was determined to be 
5,00,000. Of these Sir Michael O’Dwyer made up his mind to find 
no less than 40 per cent from his own province the population of 
which including the Indian States is only 13 per cent. It was too 
big an undertaking even for the martial races of the Punjab who had 
already contributed over 2,50,000 combatants and 70,000 non- 
combatants, since the commencement of the war. Hence the broad 
hint conveyed in the words “voluntaryism if possible, conscription 
if necessary.” The various officials engaged in recruiting lost no 
lime in translating those words into action and the horrors committed 
in the guise of patriotic effort are still fresh in the memory of the 
victims. An ingenious “quota system” was devised under which a 
rough census of the male population of every village wa.s taken and 
each village was called upon to furnish a certain number of recruits 
within a fixed time. If the required number was not forthcoming 
within the time given various unlawful and oppressive methods were 
employed. Villages were punished collectively and individuals were 
subjected to great hardships and humiliation. I shall not here enter 
into any details as the Commissioners appointed by your Sub- 
Committee are enquiring into these cases of ill-treatment and will 
present to you their report in due course. 

The Criminal law was openly abused and numerous proceedings 
were taken against innocent men under the provisions of Sections 
107 and no of the Code of Criminal Procedure with the sole object 
of compelling the accused persons either to enlist or to supply 
recruits. There are judicial records in existence showing that those 
who did either the one or the other were acquitted while those who 
did neither were convicted. In the^report on the administration of 
Criminal Justice for 1917 it is stated : — 

‘District Magistrates have spent much time in recruiting work 
during the year. The large decrease in the number of persons 
called upon to give security under Section no Criminal Procedure 
Code is in a great part due to the heavy recruiting for the army.” 

In the report for 1918 it is again stated : 

“Recruiting for the army continued to be one of the main 
factors in bad livelihood cases.” 

Nor was the abuse of law confined only to bad livelihood cases. 
The following passage occurs in the judgment of the Sessions judge 
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of Karnal setting aside the convictions of the appeallants by the 
District Magistrate : — 

“The various orders passed by the District Magistrate from time 
to time clearly show that if these appellants had also supplied recruits 
from among their near relations or if they were fit for enlistment 
themselves they would have been let off provided 20 recruits were 
nmde up from the village as was originally demanded from it.” 

Similar methods were employed to swell the provincial con- 
tributions to the war loan. It will be interesting to prepare statistics 
to show how many subscribers found it necessary to transfer 
their war bonds at heavy discount soon after their subscriptions 
were announced. One of the favourite methods to deal those who 
did not satisfy the authorities with their war effort either in supplying 
recruits or contributing to the war loan was to enhance their income- 
tax. The following short extracts from the judgments of Collectors 
rejecting objections to the enhancement will be instructive. 

“He <the objector) has three sons and will not enlist one of 
them. He has not subscribed to any war fund or war loan although 
he could easily do so.” 

“Up to date he has not helped even by a single pice in any war 
fund or loan.” 

The inevitable result of the systematic oppression the main 
features of which I have described was to spread serious discontent 
throughout the province and it is not surprising that the pent up 
feelings of the people occasionally found vent in the commission of 
serious offences. We have it on record that a Tehsildar in the 
Shahpur District was murdered and some of his companions 
sustained grievous hurt. In the same district a mob offered 
resistance to the arrest of some men on a charge of dissuading people 
from enlistment with the result that it was fired upon and several 
casualties occurred. 

In a recent speech made in Multan Sir Micliacl O’Dwyer 
expressed the lament that “those who worked in organizing recruiting 
for the division have had a most arduous task ; they have had to 
content against apathy, timidity, and even with open hostility, which 
in some cases unfortunately culminated into riot, bloodshed, and 
defiance of authority in Multan and Muzaffargarh.” 

Mr. Montagu in his last speech on the Indian budget 
remarked : — 

“Recruiting for the army laas gone on in parts particularly 
affected by these disturbances %th such zeal and enthusiasm that I 
think there is reason to believe mat many a family was left without 
its bread- winner*” 
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Did Mr. Montagu sufftciently realize the inwardness of the^ “zeal 
and enthusiasm” he referred to or the extent to which it was 
carried ? The “unauthorised, objectionable and oppressive methods” 
employed by zaildars and lambardars under pressure of the autho- 
rities are described in the judgment of the Sessions judge of Multan 
as “matters of common knowledge.” It is evident that this 
“common knowledge’* did not travel beyond the seas to England ®r 
we should have f^ound some indication of it in Mr. Montagu’s 
speech. 

What I have so far said applies to all classes affected by recruiting 
and war loan activities and concerns mainly “the man on the sod, 
and the man behind the plough” for whom the late Lieutenant 
Governor professed the warmest sympathy and solicitude. Let us 
now turn to another class of people f^or whom he never affected any 
feelings other than those of unqualified hatred and contem[)t — I 
mean the people known as the educated classes in general and the 
politically minded section of them in particular. I have already 
shown that public life was all but dead in the Punjab some years 
before Sir Michael O’Dwyer appeared on the scene. It showed 
some signs of revival on his assuming charge of the province but was 
again put down by his masterful repression. There were, however, 
world forces at work which even the strongest man could not 
resist and the people of the Punjab wdiose “manliness, sanity, and 
practical common sense” the then Lieutenant-(TOvernor was never 
tired of extolling for his own purposes, could not remain unaffected. 
The famous memorandum of the nineteen members of the Indian 
Council, the Congress League Scheme of Constitutional Reforms, 
the historical announcement of the 20th August, 1917) visit to 
India of Mr Montagu himself and the publication of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, all came in cjuick succession to the utter 
bewilderment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He saw Congress Committees 
spring up in important centres, and heard the whole province ring 
with the echoes of speeches made "•at public meetings and con 
ferences in the course of which this administration was freely 
criticised. Early in his career as Lieutenant Governor he had 
conceived an immense admiration for himself and his administration 
and so long as it was open to him he suppressed all talk of the 
slightest change or improvement. When that was made impossible 
by the announcement of the 20th August and the developments 
which followed it, he made highly offensive and provocative speeches 
in his own and the Viceroy’s Council which served the only purpose 
of adding to the bitterness of feeling on both sides. Up to the end 
of 1918 constitutional reforms were the all absorbing topic at almost 
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all public meetings and he could not well interfere with them. But 
early in 1919 came a terrible visitation in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Legislation which set a tremendous wave of agitation rolling in the 
country from one end to the other. It swept through the Punjab 
with the same volume and force as through other parts of India and 
gave Sir Michael O’ Dwyer the opportunity he sought. The people 
Were no longer offering criticism which was invited by the Govern- 
ment, but had engaged themselves in a strong agitation against a 
set policy which the Government had made up its mind to carry out 
at all cost. This made all the difference with him and with the 
convenient bogey of the frontier to trot out in case of need ; he 
prepared himself to deal the last effective blow. 

The Rowlatt Legislation. 

It will be convenient for me here to say a few words about this 
most inequitable measure which even according to Mr. Montagu has 
met with ‘‘universal opposition throughout India.’’ You must be 
perfectly familiar with the {provisions of this .'\ct and I shall only 
notice a few salient features which are enough to condemn it. It 
invests the Government with “emergency powers” to enal^le it to 
deal witli anarchical and revolutionary moveme nts. Part I of the Act 
.supersedes the ordinary mode of trial by a special [irocedure when 
the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that it is expedient in 
the interests of public safety to provide for a speedy trial. This 
speed is attained by doing away with commitment proceedings and 
the right of appeal which in one word means speed at the expense 
of justice. It is impossible to underrate the importance of commit- 
ment proceedings which give fair notice to the accused of what the 
case against him is, and how the prosecution seeks to prove it. As 
to the value of the right of appeal there can be no two opinions. 
The most remarkable feature of the Act in this respect is that no 
right of appeal is given even when the judges differ, the only 
consideration shown being that no sentence of death shall be passed 
if there is such difference of opinion. 

Parts II and III are designed to deal with two classes of 
anarchical and revolutionary movements but the difference between 
them is only one of degree. Part II applies when such movements 
are “extensively promoted” and Part III when they are “prevalent 
to such an extent as to endanger public safety.” But whatever the 
difference between the two it is* impossible in any given case to 
show that the movement in q* %ion was of the one kind and not of 
the other. For all practical purpose, therefore, the Governor- 
'General in Council has a free hand in the matter and may proceed 
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under Part II or III as he likes. The fact that a person is concerned 
in any movement of either kind is in the first instance to be 
determined behind his back and later on, when his case is referred 
lo the investigating authority, he is to be given an opportunity to 
appear at “some stage’' (not all the stages) of the proceedings, which 
are to be held in camera. The unfortunate person is not to be 
allowed to be represented by counsel, he may not be told the name of 
his accuser, nor even all the facts on which the accusation is based 
and is not entitled as a matter of right to examine any witness, or 
produce any document if the investigating authority considers it 
unnecessary. To crown all this the investigating authority shall not 
be bound to observe the rules of the law of evidence and there 
shall be no appeal from its finding. We then have the drastic 
powers given to Local Government, which are milder under Part II 
than Part III but extend to the search of any place and confinement 
in jail of the person concerned. 

These, ft How delegates, are some of the staggering provisions of 
the new law against which the whole country rightly rose as one 
man. Because there are unfortunately in this country as there 
undoubtedly are in other countries, some misguided persons who 
endanger public safety, the whole nation must submit to the disgrace 
of following this terror to hung over it. It has been over and over 
again admitted that the great bulk of the population in India are 
law-abiding. The negation of law and justice which the Rowlatt 
Act represents could only be necessary to cover the inability or 
incompetency of the Government to cope with an evil which is by 
no means confined to India. The only justification pleaded is that 
the Act is not meant for the innocent and the law-abiding, who need 
have nf fear of its application to them. But it is conveniently for- 
gotten that the sole judge of the innocence or guilt of any person, 
however high placed he may be, is the executive. And who can have 
faith in the executive if the safeguards imposed by law on them 
are removed ? Our critics may, but 1^ me tell them plainly that we 
do not. But it is said that there are safeguards. The Local 
Government can not proceed without first obtaining the opinion of a 
judicial officer qualified to be a High Court judge. The obvious 
answer is that in the first place that opinion is to be based on 
onesided evidence and in the second the Local Government is not 
bound by it. All it is bound to do is to consider the opinion. If 
this opinion is against the Government, but the latter is still satisfied 
that action is necessary, there is nothing in the Act to prevent it 
from applying either Part II or III as it likes. It is however 
pointed out that no Government would be unreasonable enough to 
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disregard the opinion of the judicial officer whom it consults. After 
what has happened recently in the Punjab, and at different times in 
other parts of India, let no man ask us to put implicit faith in the 
reasonableness of Government measures and methods. What is 
possible for the Government to do it may do at any time. We 
cannot be satisfied until it is made impossible for it to depart from 
strictly constitutional lines. The next safeguard relied upon is the 
enquiry by the “investigating authority.’' As you have seen from 
the conditions under which that enquiry is to be held it is nothing 
short of an unmitigated farce and can afford no real safeguard. 
The last argument in favour of the Act is that it is nowhere in force 
and will never be put in force unless occasion arises and then only 
in the part of country where such occasion arises. Here again the 
only determining authority is the executive though in this case it is 
the Governor-General in Council. It may be said that under the 
new Reform Act there will be three Indians in the Executive Council 
and at least they may be relied upon. But the executive does not 
change its character by being English or Indian. Tne point is that 
no execuiive in the world, however competent it may be, has any 
business to usurp the jurisdiction of duly constituted law courts or 
deprive tiie people of the protection afforded by them. 

Much has been said of rumours and misrepresentations of the 
provision of the Act. I confess that I have not come across them 
except in Government “communiques” and some police evidence 
before the Martial Law Commissions. It is a remarkable fact that 
though these rumours vvx*re supposed to have emanated from the 
educated classes, not a single witness was called nor a single speech 
produced to fix any particular person with their authorship or 
circulation though the C. I. D. were everywhere in evidence. 
Indeed one of tlie popular cries in the Punjab put the main provi- 
sions of the Act in a nutshell. 

No pleader, no appeal, no argument. 

This is as true a description of ilie Act as any that can be given 
in six words, though the author of it has been convicted and sen- 
tenced by a Martial Law Commission. 

Mr. Montagu has sought to defend this measure in his Budget 
speech in the House of Commons. He has resorted to special 
pleading and instead of justifying the principle of the Act has plunged 
into a consideration of the necessity to deal with anarchical crime. 
Political crime has to be dea^t with, has to be rooted out, but I 
repeat, what has been said sc ^ften before, that no number of 
Rowlatt Acts or other repressive measures will put an end to it. The 
one and only way to cast it out is to remove the causes of discontent. 
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The most amazing part of Mr. Montagu’s defence of the Act 
came when on Iieing interrupted by an hon, member on the ques- 
tion of the accused being deprived of legal assistance, he said : — 

“Yes Sir ; under Part I of the Act he has assistance, hut under 
Parts II and III there is no legal assistance. This is not a law 
court but a committee of inquiry. It is more like a school master 
investigating trouble at a school, a committee of a club using its 
friendly services for the purposes of inquiry, somebody to explore all 
matters, somebody to see that injustice is not done, somebody to 
be sure that all the facts are investigated."’ 

To compare the arrest and confinement without trial of a citizen, 
and numerous other restraints put on his liberty of action and 
speech, with the governance of a school or a club is, to say the least, 
adding a gross insult to a serious wrong ; it can only be accounted 
for by the oft-re-peated complaint that Mr. Montagu has recently, 
to push the Reform Bill through, lost all sense of proportion of other 
things Indian. 

For these reasons I have no hesitation in asking you to express 
in no uncertain terms, what I know to be your considered opinion, 
that the Act is an ugly blot on the Indian statute book and must be 
removed without delay. The issue before us is, as Mahatma 
Gandhi has concisely put it, “is the will of the people to prevail or 
that of the Government'" ? The very existence of this measure puts 
a stain on our self respect and our national honour. But I feel 
confident that if you ])ersist in your constitutional efforts you will 
get rid of it. For, as Mahatmaji says : “A Government be it ever 
so powerful and autocratic is bound to yield to unanimous public 
opinion. It is a bad outlook before us if truth and justice have 
to surrender to mere physical force wiiether it is wielded by an 
individual or a Government."’ 

I apologise to you, fellow delegates, for having detained you 
even for the few minutes I hav(^ on the provisions of the 
inequitious measure. I have done so as this is the first opportunity 
for the Congress to pronounce its opinion on the Act and also 
because it marks the starting point of the recent trouble in the 
Punjab. I must not omit in this connection to express our keen 
appreciation of the high sense of public duty shown by those mem- 
bers of the Imperial Council who resigned their seats as a protest 
against the passing of the Act, 

Satyagraha. 

The Rowlatt Bills, bad as they were, were made even worse and 
more unacceptable to us by the environment in which they were set. 
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Mahatma Gandhi rightly pointed out that they were “the unmistak- 
able symptodi of the deep-seated disease in the governing body’’ — a 
disease which soon after broke out in all its virulence and naked 
ugliness. To fight this disease Mahatma Gandhi started the great 
Satyagraha movement. A new force was introduced into our 
politics, a force with the most tremendous potentialities. India’s 
mtisses were suddenly awakened and the message of Satyagraha 
entered the humblest home. Some of us did not entirely agree with 
the wording of the Satyagraha pledge, many were of opinion that 
the time had not come for civil disobedience. But few, I imagine, 
can disagree with the essentials of the doctrine. These, as 1 
conceive them, are truth, fearlessness and non-violence. And, as a 
corollary, I would add that it is the right of every man to refuse to 
obey any law which goes against his conscience and to which he 
cannot with due regard to truth submit, and to suffer the con- 
secpiences for such disobedience. This is specially so where the 
laws are passed against the will of the people. I would here refer 
you to what an eminent American has said. Mr. Hadley, president 
of the Yale University, says “You can compell ignorant people to 
accept a statute, you can force bad men to obey it when they do not 
want to ; but if a statute or a judicial decision passes the line of those 
duties which good and intelligent men as a body acce[)t and impose 
upon themselves, it is at once nullified. 'The process of nullifying 
law has sometimes been called passive resistence.” 

The qualities I have mentioned above, whether you call them 
Satyai^ralia or by any other name, are essential if we are to take 
our rightful place amongst the nations of the world. \Vg shall not be 
free or deserve freedom unless we have these qualities in ample 
measure. Unless we adhere to truth and discard fear we cannot 
get rid of the slave psychology, the outcome of generations of 
repression, which has been our sad inheritance. And violence cannot 
avail us. That is the special weapon of the west and cannot hope 
to win freedom by armed force. But even if we could do so 
it would be a barren victory, a victory which w^ould degrade and 
coarsen us and make us less fit to enjoy the freedom we had so 
won. We would develop the same vices against which we are con- 
tending now and in our turn would start the game of repression. 

dhie spirit of Satyagraha was nobly shown by the great and 
peaceful demonstrations of the 6th of April. That day must remain 
a red letter day for India. It w4s the greatest event of the year. 
Some persons, ignorant of histi. ^and Indian tradition, have likened 
the hartal to the general strike after the manner of the west, and 
have called it the forerunner of riot and bloodshed. But the hartal 
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in India is a spiritual weapon, the old time method of showing 
sorrow, of having grievances redressed by patient suffering. It has 
from time immemorial been resorted to to express grief at a national 
calamity, sorrow at the loss of a loved citizen. It is not used as a 
threat, nor as a weapon against the forces of law and order. And 
this was fully shown on the Satyagraha Day when the mighty 
demonstrations passed off peacefully without the slightest conflict 
with the police or military. 

Some words of Mahatma Gandhi have been distorted to mean 
that the Satyagraha movement was the cause of disturbances in India. 
Fellow delegates, I say most emphatically that this was not so. 
Neither Satyagraha nor the hartal was the cause except in so far as 
they greatly displeased the authorities and made them provoke the 
people, d'here wai no civil disobedience of laws in the Punjab. 
Satyagraha flourished more in other pans of the country and yet 
there was no disturbance there. The hartals of the 6th April did not 
cause any breach of the peace. It 'was only after two popular leaders 
of tliis city had been suddenly deported and Mahatma Ghandhi, the 
most revered Indian of the day, had been arrested, that the passion 
of the populace broke loose in certain parts of the country. Thai 
would liave been so even without Satyagralia or hartal. The 
disturbances were the result of tlie action of the authorities. Tney 
knew fiid well, in the Punjab at least, that the consequence of their 
prov ocative action would lead to trouble and tney look measures 
accordingly. 

Martial Law and after. 

Tne events which followed must be fresh in your memory. 
Martial Law was enforced and for long the Punjab was almost cut off 
from the rest of the world. 'Fne truth was hidden from us and vve 
had to rely on the one-sided accounts presented by G )vernmjnt for 
our beneht. Outsiders vvere not perinilted to enter the cii armed 
area, even Mr. .Andrews bein.t tunir^ out of tlie province. Within 
a few d ivs of the declarathan of Mirtial l^iw the All In lian Congress 
Commiiee demanded a full and impartial enquiry, and a little 
later appointed a Sub-Commlttee to conduct an enquiry. This Sub- 
committee laboured for months and collected a greart deal of 
evidence. It was hoped to present this evidence to the offleial 
committee which had been announced. 

Lord Hunter’s Committee. 

The appointment by the Government of India of Lord Hunter’s 
Committee was most disappointing, but we waived our substantial 
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objections to it and decided to co operate provided only full facilities 
were given to us to represent the people’s case. At the earliest 
possible opportunity we urged upon the Government that the 
preseiice of the Panj ibee leaders, wrio were in jail, was necessary for 
a fair enquiry. For many days we were in frequent communi- 
cation with the PanjaO Govern nent and we were led to believe 
that our requests were being favourably considered by them. VVe 
refrained from going to the press in order to avoid embarassing 
the G )vernnient and waited uatientlv for their answer. Tnat answer 
came on the eve of the H int*:"r C > nniittee’s arrival in Lahore. 
You must have seen the correspondence subsequent to this and our 
Sub-Committee’s statement wnich have alreadv appeared in the 
papers, and I can add but little, I would only point out to you that 
we tried to meet the G)vernm^nt as much as possible. Wti 
modified our original request for the release of all the leaders daring 
the enquiry and agreed to the presence t)f onlv one or two of them 
at that tim:^ in custody before l.ord Hunter’s Committee while 
evidence relating to them was heiniz giv m. That wis all we wanted 
and which the (government fimlly refused to give us. It was not 
an extravagint request. P^ven crimimls have a rieht to be present 
in court during their trials The Punjibee hiaders nre not being 
tried in the technical sense but their actions are l)eing judged, they 
are being attacked by offinnl witnesses and much of the blame and 
responsibility for tlie disiurhatices is being cast r>n them. Yet they 
were not allowed the privileg e of the meanest criminal although the 
officials of Govenmient, who are as much on their trial and have at 
I(^ast as much to answtw f >r, h ive ha 1 the fullest opoortunitit'S 
of npp'M'ing before the committee and c enrlncting their case. 
Some ( if these off dais have even Iv^en all(')we 1 the a lvintage of 
giving tlieir evidr-nce in cam wi. \fter ih ^ most an\d >us consider 
alion th.e S lb Coenmittee to the conclusion th it “if it was to 

disc'n.irge th'* trust upon it, if it was to vin licit'* tlv* national lv>nonr 
and til • honour of the great Panjibee leader, if it was t 1 see truth 
and iniairauice established, it ceuld not pn^^sdily (uigage in an 
en(]U'»y in wiiich the people’s party was so heavilv handicanped.” I 
feel confi'ient that you will approve of and endorse the action vour 
Sub (Joinmittce took, and trust to its judgment in taking all necessary 
ste[)s to olitnin justice. 

Meanwhile Lord Hunter’s Committee has pursued the even 
tenor of its way, roused occasionally by some particularlv callous 
official admission Tneir findir.^^can but be ex parte decisions, 
based on the evidence of one party only. The other side of the 
shield will be presented to you by the Commissioners appointed b)’ 

22 
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your Sub-Committee, who have strenuously laboured to collect and 
shift the evidence for the people. I do not overlook the fact that the 
proceedings of your Commissioners are in the legal sense as ex parte 
as those of I>ord Hunter's Committee. There is however this to be 
said that your Commissioners have the additional advantapje of 
considering the evidence given before the Hunter Committee. They 
have for good reasons deferred publishing their report and the 
evidence on which it will be based and this Congress will not have 
the advantage of having their considerd opinion on the Panjab 
occurrences before it. This has also considerably handicapped me 
as in the absence of your commissioner's report, it is somewhat 
difficult for me to deal with some aspects of Martial Law. 

But whatever findings the Commissioners appointed by the 
Congress Sub-Committee may arrive at, the central facts of the recent 
tragic events have now become so crystallised as to enable us to form 
an adequate idea of the true nature of the horrors through which the 
Panjab has just passed. These central facts are now matters of 
common knowledge and emerge clearly above the few controversial 
points which we may safely leave to our Commissioners. ^Vhat we 
in this Congress are concerned with is not so much the fixing of 
individual responsibility for particular acts as the ascertainment of 
the spirit which runs through them all. I shall now by your leave 
touch on some of the main incidents and broad features of the 
occurrences which clearly indicate the spirit with which the people 
on the one side and the administration on the other were actuated. 

Amritsar. 

I shall take the case of Amritsar which stands out more promi- 
nently than any other as affording in itself a complete illustration 
of the spirit on either side. 

The people of Amritsar observed the 6th April in the true 
Satyagraha spirit. So they did also the 9th April, the Ram Navarni 
day, and Mahammadans gladly and eagerly joined their Hindu 
brethren in celebrating the festival. Th ire was no violence, no 
threats, and the processionists played the JCnglish National Anthem 
in honour of the Deputy Commissioner. That showed the 
psychology of the people of Amritsar on that Ram Navarni day, 
Hindus and Moslems observing the festival together, and both 
joining to do honour to the King Emperor. The next few hours 
brought a strange trasformation. The Bazaars were filled with mour- 
ning and the crowds that had rejoiced the night before, discarded 
their turbans and shoes in sorrow for they heard that two of their 
loved leaders had been suddenly deported. And, after the old Indian 
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fashion, they went unarmed and bare-headed towards the Deputy 
Commissioner's house to pray for the realise of their leaders. They 
were fired at, some were killed and a number wounded. But I 
shall not here deal with the circumstances of or the necessity for 
this firing. Again the temper of the crowed changed and as is the 
way with crowds, it rapidly went to the other extreme. The passion 
fof vengeance took possession of it and some parts of the mob 
committed those excesses for which we Indians cannot but hang our 
heads in shame. Whatever the treatment they had been subjected 
to, whatever the provocation offered, nothing can justify the murders 
which they committed, the shameful assault which they perpetrated 
on a defenceless woman, the arson and plunder of which they were 
guilty. 

Yet again, the mood changed. After two or three hours of 
madness, the people, or rather such of them as had been guilty of 
the outrages, recovered control of themselves. They saw the folly 
of their doings and, without the intervention of the police or 
military, of themselves stopped the destruction. 

Such was the behaviour of the people of this city on those fateful 
days. The psychology of a crowd is a difficult thing to fathom, but 
I cannot but think that the history of those days would have been 
differently written if an attempt had been made to appreciate the 
view point of the people. 

Let us now consider some of the doings of the officials and the 
spirit which actuated them. They did not appreciate the inner signi- 
ficance of Satyagraha or the ‘hartal.’ To them it was all a vast con- 
spiracy, the forerunner of a second mutiny. They did not care to 
see what troubled the people, they did not search for the causes of 
this mighty movement. They looked upon the closing of shops and 
the meetings and the demonstrations as a personal insult to them. 
Even the fraternisation of Hindus and Moslems was anathema, an 
act in the great conspiracy. We all know wEat it is in this country 
for a body of men to walk bare-headed and bare-footed. It is the 
sign of deep grief, a token of a great calamity. But our rulers neither 
understand nor care to study the feelings and emotions of those 
whom they look upon as a subject race. In his evidence before 
J.ord Hunter’s Committee, Mr. Miles Irving, who was Deputy Com- 
missioner of Amritsar at the time, was asked about the people who 
were proceeding to his house on the loth. He stated : 

“Yes, they were coming to m4 house, I understood. They were 
coming not to make any ordinal^ protest. When people come, they 
come properly clad, but these men had put off their ‘pugrees’ and 
shoes and they intended violence. 
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Question. — It might have been the sign of mourning? 

Answer. — If it was mourning, it was violent mourning.’^ 

So, Mr. Miles Irving, after a life-time spent in the Indian (Jivil 
Service, thinks that the taking off of turbans and shoes is a sign of 
coming violence ! Ignorance of the habits of a people is never excus- 
able in one whose duly it is govern them. It becomes criminal 
Avhen it leads to grave consequences. 

The sudden deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal was a 
typical act of our administrators. Having convinced themselves 
that there vvas revolution in the air, tluat conspiracies were being 
hatched, that the wondc rful calm of the 6th and 9th of April hid 
strange cui rents underneath, they took the only step which appeals 
to the mind of a bureaucrat, d'hcy knew that this wf)uld greatly 
upset the people, they knew that there might be tronblt*, but what 
matter ? Could they not crush them with the “ample resources at 
their disposal ? It did not strike them that the people could be rea 
soned with or could be conciliated. Nor did they think of having 
recourse to the ordinary law courts of the country. 'I'hc y do not 
believe in the intricaci s or the delays of the law. They believe in 
making tfiemsclves the judges and meeting out swift and stern 
justice to their opponents. 

The Jallianwala Bagh. 

Piut saddest and most revealing of all was the great tragedy 
which occurred hert- on the Vaisakhi day. No Indian and no true 
Englishman can hear the story of the Khuni l>agh, as it is now aptly 
callt^d, wiiliout a sickening feeling of horror. Our fri^aul Mr. C. K. 
Andrews, to whom this province and our country is so much indeht 
ed, has described it “as a cold and calculated massacre. He 
says ‘I have gone into every single detail with all the ease and 
tlioroughness that a personal investigation could command and 
it remains to me an unspeakable disgrace*, indefensible, unpardon- 
able, inexcusable.’' Sucli is the«^ verdict of an l-a\glishman. 
Wiiat words, fellow delegates, can I use to ex[)ress your feelings 
and mine wh(;se kith and kin were mercilesdy sliot down liy the 
bund real in cold blood ? Well may we grieve in tlie words of the 
Persian Poet- - 

(Our country is flooded with sorrow and woe. 

O, for our land woe ! 

Arise and for coffin and cerements glow ! 

O, for our land w’oe ! 

With the f)lood of our men killed in this pursuit 
The moon shines red ; 
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Hill, plain, and garden blood-red glow : 

O, for our land woe !) 

'Fhe facts of this incident are before you, they have largely been 
admitted by the authorities. But I am not aware of any condemna- 
tion from the authorities. I do not know of any high official 
who has protested against this grim occurrence. That is a 
revelation of official mentality which staggers me. General Dyer, 
the author of the deed has almost boasted of his achievement. 
He had sought to justify it. To him it was a “merciful act’ to 
tire without warning on an inoffensive crowd because it might have 
made fun of him if he liad refrained from doing so He admits 
that he could have dispersed it without firing but that would have 
been derogatory to his dignity as a defender of law and order. 
And so, in order to maintain his self respect, he thought it his duty 
to “fire and fire well” till his ammunition was exhausted and 2,000 
persons lay dead and wounded. There ended his duty. It was 
none of his business, he tells us, to look after the dead and 
wounded. It was no one’s business The defenders of law and 
order had won a great victory, they had crushed the great rebellion. 
What more was needed ? 

'Fhis is the deed which received the benedictions of Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer. 'Fliis is the deed which has been defended by 
official after official before Lord Hunter’s Committee. Fhe plea of 
necessity is raised, the plea that the massacre produced a good 
effect on the surrounding districts. We have heard of these 
excuses before w'hen Louvain was razed to the ground, when 
atrocities were committed at Dinant and 'Farmonde. For these 
crimes against humanity the late Kaiser and his underlings are 
going to be tried. But General dyer is .secure. His late chief has 
blessed him and his colleagues in the civil and military adminis- 
tration of tins country stand by him and applaud his deed. 

Crawling. 

The shooting in the Jallianw^ala Bagh was not the only feats 
which General Dyer performed. His subsequent conduct was no 
less revealing of his perverted state of mind. He tells us that he 
“searched his brain” for a new punishment, a new terror for the 
people — something, as General Hudson put at in the Imperal 
('ouncil, to “strike the imagination”. And the punishment that 
was devised did credit to General Dyer’s ingenuity and ferocity. 
It was worthy of the days of ae Inquisition. All Indians who 
happened to pass through a certain lane were forced to crawl on 
their bellies like worms. This was the punishment meted out to all 
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innocent and peaceful men who went that way because some 
hooligans had attacked Miss Sherwood in the lane some days 
before. No better method could have been devised to humble 
the people to the dust. 

Of the other measures taken in Amritsar by General Dyer — the 
flogging in public places, the enforced salaaming, the cruel treat- 
ment of the best and most respected citizens — I shall not say 
much. They all tell the same tale of brutal terrorism, the attempt 
to crush the spirit of the people. 

Lahore. 

General Dyer was not the only apostle of this cult. There 
were many others who tried to rival his exploits in the other dis- 
tricts under Martial Law. Lt. Col. Frank Johnson, the expert 
from Bechuanaland, pursued the policy of “thoroughness” in the 
Lahore area. A “false and malicious” rumour that the Govern- 
ment intended to interfere with the marriage customs of the people 
Avas contradicted by the olficial “communique” from Simla and 
the contradiction was given due publicity. The rumour was 
set down as a t)ase lie and a Mohammadan marriage was arranged 
in a village not far from Lahore. It so happened that the whole 
marriage party, including the bridegroom, the priests and the guests, 
Avere flogged for having dared to assemble together during the Martial 
Law days. Col. Johnson has noAv been pleased to express his 
regret for this flogging and to tell us that it was due to the absence 
of tact in the official concerned. He himself exercised this “blessed 
virtue” by arresting 500 students and the professors of the Sanatam 
Dharma College and confining them in the fort because a 
Martial I^avv notice was damaged by some unknown person. He 
welcomed the opportunity of doing so, he “was looking for it ” 
Fie tells us that he was waiting for an opportunity to bring home 
to the people the power of Martial Law. To him a walk of 
16 miles daily for the students for three weeks in the scorching 
Lahore sun of April and May was no hardship. It was “ordinary 
physical training of a mild form.” But perhaps the most 
noticeable example of the tact and mentality of Col. Johnson was 
his order prohibiting more than two Indians from walking abreast. 
He tells us : — 

“If more than two natives come and do not give way to a 
European, that is likely to lead to breach of the peace.” 

Question. — Who would commit the breach of the peace, the 
European ? 

Answer — Undoubtedly, 
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Question — You think he would be justified in doing so ? 

Answer — Certainly. 

And yet we are told of equal partnership in the Empire and are 
asked to rejoice over the peace which has given this to us ! 

Gujranwala and Bombing. 

* In Gujranwala Col. O’Brien held sway, serene in the knowledge 
that he could do what he wished without let or hindrance. The 
Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government had assured him, even 
prior to Martial Law, that his actions would be subsequently 
validated. This simple fact furnishes a more illuminating com- 
mentary on the new Indemnity Act than all the learned arguments 
of Sir George Lowndes in the Imperial Council. We can now 
understand the whole-hearted support given to the measure by 
the Hon’ble the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government and 
appreciate the wisdom of the provision in the Act which throws 
on the complainant the burden of proving want of good faith in 
the accused official when he is armed with a certificate from a 
Secretary to the Government. 

One of the steps taken by Col. O’Brien on the assurance of 
the Chief Secretary was to arrest Gauhar Singh, a lambardar, aged 
60 years. Col. O’Brien states : ‘‘Gauhar Singh himself had 
committed no offence but his two sons were wanted by the police 
and they were not forthcoming and that was why their old father 
was arrested. He told us that he did not know where his sons 
had gone. An order was also passed confiscating his property. 
The order stated that until the arrest of Gauhar Singh’s sons his 
property would be confiscated, that lie be dismissed from the post 
of lamtiardar, and any one touching his property or cutting his 
crops would be shot.” No comment from me is necessary. 

In Gujranwalla, as you are all aware, the gentle art of bombing 
from aeroplanes was practised, a bomb being actually dropped on 
a school boarding-house full of boys. The manner in which bombs 
were dropped may be gathered from Lt. Dodkin’s statement. He 
says ; ‘T saw twenty or 30 people in a field talking to one another 
and dropped bombs on them. I did not know who they were, 
whether they had assembled for an unlawful purpose, but I bombed 
as my orders were to disperse crowds.” 

Another part of this district has come to be known as the 
Bosworth Smith area in memorv|of the horrors it underwent under 
the rule of a member of thv. ^Indian Civil Service who for years 
past was in disgrace with the Punjab Government but was selected 
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as specially qualified to administer Martial Law justice, and has 
since been rewarded by promotion. 

Kasur. 

In Kasur Capt. Dovelon evolved fancy and novel punishments 
for the people and sought to teach them how to observe the 

ancient customs of India by touching the ground with their fore- 
heads. He also had men stripped and flogged in the presence of 
prostitutes. His brother officer Lt Col. Macrae meanwhile amused 
himself by having school boys flogged in public in order to set an 

example to all evil doers. The bigger boys were picked out at 

random, perhnps they could bear the whipping better. They 
were not guilty of any oflence, “It was their misfortune” Col. 
Macirne tells us, and I take it that the punishment he awarded 
was in good faith. All the male inhabitants, hoys and men, ten 

thousand in number, had to present themselves for the identifica- 
tion parade. The men arrested, 150 in number, were put in a 
cage placed on the station platform, and a public gallows was 
erected, entirely at the instance of the Punjab Government, before 
any one was tried or condemned to death — as Col. Macrae 
informs us. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Besides the attempt to terrorize the people, the Punjab officials 
aimed a blow at the most valuable asset of our political life, the 
union between Hindus and Mahommedans. You are aware, fellow 
delegates, of the pathetic scenes of fraternization between Hindus 
and Muslims which took place during the recent disturbances 
at Delhi, Lahore and other places accompanied with shouts of 
“Hindu Musalman ki Jai. d’hese expressions of fellowship in a 
common trouble were treated by the Punjab officials as heinous 
crimes amounting to open rebellion and waging war against the 
King, and a new offence was created'^vhich was defined as “fraternis 
ation of Hindus and Mohammadans against the Government by law 
established.” One of the most shameful acts of the Martial Law 
authoriiies was to ridicule the Hindu-Muslim entente publicly in 
various ways. The admission of Hindus to the Mahomedan mosques 
and of Mahomedans to the Hindu temples, the drinking of water, of 
‘sherbet’, from out of the same glass by Hindu and Mahomedan w^ere 
unmistakable signs of a far deeper union of the two than could be 
looked upon with equanimity by those who were interested in keep- 
ing them apart. And an attempt was made under official inspiration 
during the closing days of Martial Law to found separate political 
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associations or ‘Sabhas’ for Hindus, Mahomedans and Sikhs. I do 
not know what progress has been made in this direction but I trust 
that my fellow countrymen of all communities will refrain from swal- 
lowing this fatal bait. 

I have referred you, fellow delegates, to a very few of the admitt- 
ed facts. It is not possible for me here to go into all the harrowing 
d(>tails of the numerous atrocities committed in the name of law and 
order. For these you will have to wait for the report of your Com- 
missioners and the evidence they are collecting. Meanwhile I w( uld 
beg of you to read carefully the evidence which has been tendered 
before Lord Hunter’s Conimirtee. 1 would request you to note the 
overhearing attitude of the official witnesses and their arrogance to 
the Indian members of the committee, d'hat will give you a greater 
insight into the official mind than any words of mine can convey. 
Fhat will give you some idea of what our breathren in the Punjab 
have had to eo through. And I would liave you remember that these 
were the officers who presided over the Martial Law Summary Courts, 
who dispen.'jed justice and inflicted heavy punishments and flogging. 

Necessity for Martial Law. 

'fhe question of the necessity or otherwise of the application of 
Martial Law to the situation which arose in April last is a question 
on which also we must await the coi^sidered opinion of our Coiumis- 
sioners on all the evi(ience taken l)y them and that tendered before 
Lord Hunter's Committee. The Government case has l:)etn put as 
high as it possibly could be before the latter so far as the opinion of 
the authorities as to the real nature of the disturbances, and their 
apprehensions at the time as to what they might eventually lead to, 
are concerned. The point is whether their opinion and apprehen- 
sions were based on facts or were the result of panic. I shall abstain 
from embarassinc either our own Commissioners or Lord Hunter's 
Committee by offering at this stage any definite opinif>n of my own for 
your acceptance. But I think I am fully wuthin my rights in point- 
ing out that the question is not so much whether there was necessity 
for the application of Martial Law at any time as whether it was 
necessary when it was actually applied. It may be that Martial Law 
could be justified if it had been introduced at the time when the dis- 
turbances were actually going on, but it is an admitted fact that it 
was not so applied. What was done was to call on the military to 
help) the civil administration, whmh is well within the discretion of 
every Ma^iistrate under our Crin \\ Law, hut is very different from 
Martial I.aw. Whether or not it was necessary to hand over the 
entire civil administration to the military on the dates on which the 
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Martial Law Ordinances and notifications relating to each district 
were issued is the next question before your Commissioners as well 
as Lord Hunter’s Committee. I shall content myself with laying 
before you the official view. Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner of 
Lahore Division, has stated that Martial I^aw was not wanted for the 
purpose of recovering control but in order to prevent the spread of 
infection, and specially for the speedy trial of the numerous persons 
who had been arrested. Mr. Miles Irving tells us that the necessity 
for the continuance of Martial Law did not depend on anything that 
happened in his district. It depended on outside factors, on the 
situation on the frontier. General Dyer tells us that the city of 
Amritsar was a “model of law and order” after the 13 th April. 

Whatever the finding of your Commissioners and JvOrd Hunter’s 
Committee as to the initial necessity for martial law may be, there is 
not the slightest doubt, on the admissions made by the official wit- 
nesses before Lord Hunter’s Committee, that there was absolutely 
no justification for keeping it in force for the unconscionable length 
of time during which its horrors continued to be perpetrated. Admit- 
tedly it was not required to maintain law and order and the only 
justification pleaded, besides the old story of the dangers arising 
from the proximity of the frontier, is that it enabled the offenders to 
be brought to s[)eedy justice. But the Government had ample 
powers under the statute law to constitute special tribunals for the 
trial of offenders and these would not have taken much longer to 
dispose of the cases than the Martial Law Commissions and Summary 
Courts did. The only difference would have been that people would 
have been saved the sufferings and indignities to which they were 
subjected under cover of Martial Law and that the accused would 
have had the advantage of defending themselves by counsel of their 
choice. The trend of the whole official evidence before I>ord 
Hunter’s Committee is that Martial Law was not required to meet 
the immediate necessities of the administration but merely for the 
purpose of striking terror into the hearts of the people, so as to avoid 
possible trouble in the future. I am of course not aware what 
secrets of state have been imparted to the Hunter Committee in 
camera by the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government and 
General Hudson. But so far as the open proceedings before the 
Committee go I can affirm with confidence that it was a gross abuse 
of Martial Law for which all concerned are liable to answer. 

Martial Law Death Sentences. 

I do not intend discussing any of the hundreds of cases 
disposed of by the Martial Law Commissions and the Summary 
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and Area Courts. They have caused the greatest misery to 
the people, the suffering which endures. Hundreds still lie in 
jail, many for having done what no honest man need be 
ashamed of. You will have some idea of the sentences inflicted 
when I tell you that 108 persons were sentenced to death and the 
aggregate sentences of imprisonment amounted to the stupendous 
total of 7371 years and 5 months (allowing 20 years for a sentence 
of transportation for life.) The figures for whippings, forfeitures, 
fines and impositions on villages and towns are not yet fully avail- 
able. Those I have given for imprisonments have been compiled 
from the official statements presented to the Imperial Council. I 
am told that even these figures are incomplete and that the official 
statements do not contain many cases. ]\Iany of these sentences 
have been largely reduced by the present Lieutenant Governor. 
Clemency has been shown where justice was needed. Injustice 
cannot be tempered with mercy. Sir Edward Maclagan is a 
kindly gentleman who has tried to mitigate the rigours of his 
prdecessor’s regime but he has not had the courage or the wisdom 
to break through the evil traditions he has inherited. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s Responsibility 

Such in briefest outline is the story of the Punjab. The 
responsibility of Sir Michael O’Dwyer for much that occurred 
liere is admitted and established beyond doubt. I have endea- 
voured to show you the whole trend of his administration. It 
would appear that he was striving to make the Punjab a kind of 
Ulster in relation to the rest of India, a bulwark of reaction against 
all reform. “ We now seem to be drifting into what is known as 
Eirrellisrn in Ireland,” he complained, “truckling to the extremists, 
encouraging the idea that we are going to hand over the adminis- 
tration to them.” And even in his memorandum on the Reforms 
he could not help lamenting that the Punjab politicians, “hitherto 
quiescent, were encouraged to assert themselves, and to come 
into line with other Provinces”. To him there was little difference 
between a constitutional agitator and an anarchist. For both he 
had the same remedy — repression. But the remedy failed him 
and but increased the disease. And then he played his master 
card and brought in Martial Law to kill once for all the breed 
that agitates. He has failed again in his endeavour, but his policy 
has resulted in death for manv|nd in utmost misery for thousands. 
For that he is fully responsib j. He is responsible for the actions 
of General Dyer and his military colleagues in Amritsar ; he is 
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also responsible for the doings of his subordinates in the other 
districts under Martial Law. 

Lord Chelmsford's Responsibility. 

But what shall we say of Lord Chelmsford ? He must have 
known, or ought to have known, what was happening in the 
Punjab. The Congress Cominiitee repeatedly drew his attentiorf 
to it. Did he seek to interfere or cut short the agony Has he 
received or considered any representation from this affected 
province, presented to him from any sources, which are not strictly 
official ? Was he shown us any sympathy 1 Has he even been into 
the heart of the province to acquaint himself by personal enquiry 
on the spot concerninu the tragedies which have taken place ? We 
have not even heard that his “lieart has bled for Amritsar.” Lord 
Chelmsford occupies a very exalted position. He has received 

that position at the hands of his King and as a trust from the 

English people. How has he served bis King and fulfilled this 

trust Has he faithfully and adequately discharged his duty to his 
King and to his fellow countrymen by his persistent refusal to 
listen or to interfere, by his aloofness and by his absence from 
the scene of these happenings, when hundreds of His Majesty's 
subjects were done to death by the military and thousands [)Ut to 
shameful indignity ? 

Englishmen are, I believx', p^oud of the justice of British rule 
and zealous of their reputation. May I not ask them to consider 

whether Lord Chelmsford has shown himself an active guardian 
of their honour and worthy of the trust which they had reoosed 
in him ? Indians seek for justice at the hands of the British 
Democracy. Will they tolerate this “ frightfulness ” in India 
and shield the authors of it 1 That is the acid lest to British policy 
in India. On the answer to that depends the future goodwill of the 
Indian people. 

The Lesson of the Punjab. 

Fellow delegates, I have ventured to trespass on your time to 
a considerable extent in dealing with the Punjab and the other 
matters which have acquired a special significance on account of 
the recent disturbances. Much has of late been said and written 
about the Punjab, much still remains But the lessons which the 
crowded events of the year have to teach us and the English 
people are clear. To us they point to the path of steadfast 
endeavour, the path of sacrifice and patient ordeal. That is the 
only way to reach our goal. To Englishmen they teach the 
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oft-repeated truth that tyranny degrades tliose who exercise it as 
much as those who suffer imder it. And so it is that England, 
of old the champion of liberty, assumes a different guise in parts 
of her own dominions. England went to war to tight for the freedom 
of small nationalities, and yet a big nation under lier sway 
continues to be unfree. In Helgium the Gerjuan doings were 
oondemned, but in India vve still have the pure milk of Prussianism. 
And ihe man governed by the Prussian idea is much the same 
whether he is in the west or in tlie east. 'Phe logic of force is 
the only argument which appeals to him ; military necessity 
justifies all severities. Tiie object is always to stike terror and an 
act however “hiubtfur' appears to him “merciful.” Ordinary 
morality and humanity do tiot influence him and cruelty itself 
becomes laudable. It is for England to learn the lesson and put 
an end to conditions which p -rmit these occurrences in her owti 
dominions. If our lives and honour are to remain at the mercy 
of an irresponsible executive and military, if the ordinary rights 
of human beings are denied to us then all talk of reform is a 
mock iy. Consiiiutional reform without free citizenship is like 
rich attire on a dead hodv. Uetter to breathe God’s free air in 
rags than lie a corpse in the finest raiment. 

The Government of India Act. 

I shall now proceed to consider the new R-forms Act which 
has just been ushered into an exoeceint worM afier much travail 
and liiitcr controversy. We have been tt)ld by its sponsors in 
Parliamenl that it is a great m.aisure, unique in English history, 
and that it gives us extensive powers. S ) n : of our countrvmun have 
welcomed it witli (qien arms, oth ers have condumne i it. It is for 
this C’ongress now to consider it and formulate the country’s 
verdict. 

It has to lie remembered tliat the situation wliich this Congress 
has to deal wilii is very different to what il was when the S[)ecial 
and Delln C'ongresses met last year, 'fhose Congresses had 
various schemes and proposals l)efv>re them and it was open to 
them to aiicepl such as a[)pealed to them in the best interests of 
the country and reject others. 'Piie Montagu-Chelnisford proposals 
have now blossomed into an Act of Parliament and we must 
approach its prvivisions with all the respect due to the expressed 
will of Parliament which has hee|| assented to by the Sovereign. 
The passing of the .Act and prospect of its being put into 
operation at an early date impose upon us here assembled the duty 
of examining its provisions with a view to laying down the policy 
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for the country and the working of the electoral, politic il .md 
administrative machinery, old and new. It does not however 
impose upon the Congress the duty, to accept, nor does ^*t confer 
upon the Congress the power to reject the measures which 
Parliament has decided to introduce and carry out. In my 
humble opinion neither the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committe ,nor the proceedings of Parliament which enacted the 
Bill into law furnish any reason for the Congress to reconsider and 
revise the verdict it gave last year on the true rec|uiremenis of the 
country. In certain respects those reciuirements have been par^ 
lially met, in others they have not been given the weight due to 
them, either for reasons which do not appeal to us or for no reasons 
at all. The Act is not based on the wishes of the people of 
India and its provisions fall short of the minimum demands made 
by the Congress. But let us not belittle the good that the Act 
does us. We must recognise that it gives us some powder and 
opens out new’ avenues of service for us w’hich had hitherto been 
closed to Indians. I venture to think that our clear duty in these 
circumstances is to make the most of what w’e have got and at 
the same time to continue to press for what is our due. As Mr. 
Ramsay INTacDonald has said : “take advantage of w'hatever reforms 
are introduced into the Government of the country, lay dowui a 
fuller and a juster programme for the nation, and let every one 
concerned know" that you consider yourselves bound by none of 
the provisions to which you have taken exception, and go on using 
your influence to get what you want.’’ Mr. Montagu has laboured 
strenuously for us and we must express our appreciation of his 
work and his sincere desire to advance our national aspirations. 
He has expressed the apprehension that agitation would not has- 
ten the transference of power but might delay it. I.ord Middleton 
in the House of Lords has gone further and declared that the 
continuance of agitation in order^ to obtain further concessions 
would be absc)lutely fatal to the future of India.” We cannot 
share IMr. Montagu’s apprehensions because of the faith in us, 
and as for Lord Middleton’s warning w"e may ignore it in the 
assurance that the future of India does not rest in his Lordship’s 
hands. In the course of the same debate I.ord Meston w"as able 
from his own personal experience to assure the House of Lords 
that the “agitation in India was only evidence of something deeper. 
The spirit of nationalism bred in the soul and nurtured by 
our methods and our example lay below the whole political move- 
nient in India to-day. That spirit was spreading rapidly through 
all classes.’^ This spirit of nationalism cannot rest content unless 
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all our demands are acceded to. Therefore I would beg of you 
to work the new reforms, utilise them for the betterment of the 
country and continue to press and agitate for our full demands. 

The Declaration of Rights. 

The Act, as I have said, gives us some power, but it does not 
<Mve us free citizenship or the power to check the misuse by the 
executive of the functions of law and order. It ignores the insis- 
tent demand of the country for a Declaration of Rights. This 
demand was clearly formulated by the Special Congress at Bombay 
and it was reiterated at Delhi last year. Subsequent events have but 
emphasised the necessity for it. No constitution can meet our 
needs unless it is accompanied with a guarantee and a clear 
declaration of our elementary rights which have recently been so 
ruthlessly violated in the Punjab No Indian can be blind to the 
fact that the protection of our fundamental civic liberties is a 
matter of the most urgent consequence. No statesman can shut 
liis eyes to the supreme moral necessity of securing the faith of 
the Indian people in the inviolability of their rights of citizenship. 

Our demand for a Declaration of Rights was placed before the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee. It was ably pressed before them 
by our deputation, but the committee did not give it even the 
. courtesy of a brief notice in their report. W^e are thus left in 
the dark ns to the reasons why this most natural demand has not 
becui acceded to. 

Without these rights, as some of the most distinguished 
publicists in England have stated recently in a manifesto, “British 
freedom is a mockery.’’ It is obvious that all these traditional 
rights have been set at nought in India by the coml)ined operation 
of the Indian D. O. R. A., the numerous repressive measures on 
our statute book and the cult of IMartial Law. 

History teaches us that wherever the liberties of a people have 
been placed at the mercy of an executive possessing the power 
to enact all the laws it wanted, the advent of self-government has 
been preceded or accompanied by a statutory declaration of rights. 
This is what we find in most of the continental constitutions of 
Europe and in the American constitution. Even in respect of 
India, the British Parliament has in the past expressed a desire to 
protect the fundamental liberties of the people. As early as 1833 
when Parliament first set itself ♦■^reconstitute the Indian legislature, 
it specifically limited the powers of this body by a historic clause, 
the full meaning of which has often been ignored by the Indian 
Government and the Indian courts. The Indian legislature, it 
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declared, is to have no power “ to make any law affecting the 
authority of Parliament or any part of the ancient laws of the 
constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
whereon may depend in any des^ree the allegiance of any person 
to the Crown of the United Kingdom”. But notwithstanding this 
the steady tendency of the executive in India has been to ignore 
the implications of this limitation of the Indian legislature. The 
Congress has rightly therefore been on its guard against this 
danger which lay in the proposals for reform. In considering 
these proposals and in suggesting modifications to them, it has 
rested upon one essential condition, that whatever thei scheme of 
reforms may be, it should include as an indispensable pan thereof 
a Declaration of Indian Rights. Judging from Indian conrlitions 
alone, it is imperative for this Congress to slate that without a 
repeal of the existing repressive law and a guarantee of the 
fu lure inviolability of our civic rights, no reforms in the coristilu 
tional michinery of the country cm be regirded as satisfying our 
immediate requirements, 'hhey will not lessen the risks or the 
rigouis of any future reign of terror that might at any time bv 
inaugurated in the country by a [)anit>stricken executive. 

It has been s u'd that a demand for the declaration of Indian 
riglus IS unsup|) orted by con^titution:\l precedent within the Empire 
and inconsistent with a dem invi for full Mom^ Rule. But we are 
still very far from full Home Rule, even under the new (]isj)ensa- 
lion, and the bureau 'ratio agents "f Parliam nu in India would 
still be in practically uncontrolled ex-ucise of tne juower to suspend 
and su{)press civic liberties. But even if Iihiia gels full Home 
Rule witnin the E iq)ire, it is difficult to see why a declaration of 
Indian ngliis should mrcessaiily be conridned i lu'onsisl en t with 
the demand for full legislative |)Owers for the Iiuiiaji as^emhlies. 
It is true that in many British constitutions confening full 
respon'^ihle government, the need of specific guarantees his not 
been 1 . It owing to the protection afforded l)y Ine great princiiiles 
flowing Iroiii the rule of (aummoii Liw I have releried I > .ibove. 
But in cases where it was found that the tendency of tlie ex cutive 
to encroacii iijion fundamental liberties was [ironounced, die 
necessity of im|>osing limitations on the powers of eve-n such 
responsible legislatures has been recognised and acted upon. I 
shall Iiere only cite the latest example of this kind which occurred 
when the late laberil Government passed the Irish Home Rule 
Act. Section 4 of this Act jirovides, among otlier things : 

“ The powers of the Irish Legislature shall iK>t extend to the 
making of any new law 
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“Whereby any person may be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, or may be denied the equal protection 
of the laws, or whereby private property may be taken without 
just compensation. 

Any law made in contravention of this section shall be void.” 

It may be stated in this connection that the American Common* 
wealth has made a special feature of this Declaration of Rights 
both in the P'ederal and in the State Constitutions. At the time 
when the P'ederal Constitution was originally framed, at the 
conclusion of the War of Independence, the propposal to embody 
a Declaration of Rights in the Constitution was discussed. This 
was given up owing to the delay involved in settling its terms in 
time for the Convention, but within a few years the necessity for 
doing so became apparent and the constitution was so amended 
as to include the Declaration of Rights. 'The terms of the 
declaration are far wider than those asked for by the Indian 
National Congress which, in fact, has only adopted sonte of the 
important clauses of that section in the American (Constitution. 

The latest and the most instructive instance is that of the 
Phillipines. The United States have not only conferred self- 
government on them at the earliest possil)le opportunity but have 
granted to them, under the constitution established by the Jones 
Law, a Declaration of Rights similar to their own. 

General. 

Coming to the provisions of the new Act, we find that a 
♦ onsiderable part of this measure is in the nature of a blank 
checjue. The filling up of this cheque is left to the. Executive 
( iovernment of India subject to the supervision of the Secretary of 
State. This process may make or mar whatever benefits are 
intended to be conferred by the very large number of proposals 
which are subject to the extensive rule-making powers provided 
under the .\ct. There are yet further commissions or committees 
to come, and further investigations to be made in order to settle 
details. It is on the completion of this work that the Act will 
be fully put into operation. 

Announcement of Aug“ust 20th. 

The Joint Committee of the Houses of Parliament have, no 
doubt, made improvements in fome of the provisions of the 
original Bill. But as they themsf’\=is declare, they have definitely 
accepted the substantial parts ol the Bill and of the scheme of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report which it embodied, as conceived in 
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the spirit and as interpreting with “ scrupulous accuracy '' the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government announced on the 20th 
August, 1917. The Congress at Calcutta in 1917 pronounced the 
country’s view on the policy of this announcement, the Special 
Congress in Bombay in August 1918 voiced our opinion on the 
Reform Report Scheme, while the Delhi Congress in December 
last, at the conclusion of the great war, declared the demands of 
the country for freedom, justice and self-determination. But at 
every stage of evolution of this constitutional enactment, the right 
of the people of India or of the Congress, to have the guiding 
voice in the settlcfiient of their own self-governing institutions has 
not only been ignored, but has been definitely declared not to 
exist. 

The Joint Committee of Parliament who, it was hoped, would 
improve the spirit of the Bill, took as narrow a view of the scope 
and policy of the Bill as the Government of India desired them 
to do in their latest representations. They have no doubt endors- 
ed cordially the policy of the eventual realisation of responsible 
self-government in India, but they have denied that India is a: 
present fit for it and they have declared that the announcement 
did not give any promise of even “ the grant of partial responsi- 
bility ” at present. They have also repudiated our demand for 
the application of the principle of self-determination. The Bill 
seeks to provide according to the Joint Committee, the solution 
for the problem enunciated in the declaration of His Majesty’s 
Government of the 20th August, 1917, which is described to be “ to 
design the first stage in a measured progress towards responsible 
government.” The nature and scope of this first stage, they say, 
have been misunderstood by the critics of the scheme. “ Its 
critics forget,” we are told, “ that the announcement spoke of a 
substantial step in the direction of the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions, not of tlie partial introduction 
of responsible government ; and it is this distinction which 
justifies the method by which the Bill imposes responsibility 
both on Ministers to the Legislative Council and on the 
members of the Legislative Council to their constituents, for 
the results of that part of the administration which is transferred to 
their charge.'* 7 'he hesitation and the reserve, the suspicion and 
caution that have thus characterised their report, seriously impair 
the value of their final proposals, which otherwise could have been 
improved and liberalised by them without risk to the peace, safety 
or tranquility of India. The extent to which this narrow spirit 
has pervaded their report is clearly indicated in its initial paragraphs. 
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The Joint Committee, evidently under Lord Selhorne^s guidance, 
set to expand the preamble to the Act so as to bring all the qualifying 
clauses and restrictive conditions of the 20th August announcement 
within its compass in order to give “equal value'’ to all the parts 
thereof. This expansion, however, has had one good effect, 
evidently due, as paragraph 7 of the report indicates but does not 
adiTiit, to the strong presentation of the Congress case by our de- 
|)utation before the Committee. The preamble has substituted 
Parliament in place of the Indian and the British Government as 
the authority upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian people. The Joint Committee have 
acted on the assumption that the Bill is only intended to give the 
Indian people an opportunity, “a generous opportunity” — whatever 
that may mean— “ of learning the actual business of Government.” 
Fheir constant anxiety has been to preserve as the essential 
feature of the Bill the guardianship of the peace and the 
responsibility for the duties of administration during this period 
in the hands of the Governor-Cieneral in Council. This has 
seriously affected the attempts which they have in other ways 
made to remove defects in the original scheme of the Bill. I 
shall refer only to a few examples in this connection. 

Grand Committees and Legislation by Ordinance. 

The plan proposed in the original Bill was to empower the 
Governor or Governor-General to certify what he deemed essential 
])ioposals of legislation or essential supplies and to get them 
enacted or passed through the machinery of an official “ bloc 
This machinery was to consist of a Grand Committee in the 
provinces and of the Council of State in the Central Legislature. 
'I'his plan was found so reactionary and objectionable that the 
Joint Committee rightly decided on finally abandoning it. This 
is a matter of some satisfaction to the Caingress and its deputation 
who laid stress on the positively retrogressive character of this 
part of the scheme. Lord Meslon had finally to acknowledge 
that the institution of Grand Committees would, in fact, reduce in 
certain respects some of the existing powers of the present 
Provincial Councils. It was indeed believed, until the Joint 
Committee’s Report was actually published that the alternative 
machinery which would be set up for the purpose of securing 
emergency or essential legislatio)^ or supplies would be a some- 
what extended variation of what . Congress actually proposed 
at the Special Session in Bombay in 1918, viz., that of making 
temporary Ordinances. The Moderate deputation had, however. 
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<ixpressed their willingness to support the original Grand Commit- 
tee and the Council of State scheme. The London “ Times 
which made a forecast of the report before it was issued stated the 
position in the following terms : — 

‘‘The alternative in contemplation is to give a wider range to 
the power residing in the Governor General, in cases of emergency, 
to make ordinances which have the force of law for a period^of 
not more than six months. During this time, if permanence were 
deemed necessary, the Bill would again come before the Provincial 
I..egislature, and in the event of a second rejection the question 
would be referred to the Secretary of State, who would take the 
advice thereon of the Parliamentary Select Committee. This 
would mean much coming to London of Indian deputations to 
give evidence or influence opinion, and would operate in a sense 
against the principle, at the root of self-government, that Indian 
afGirs should be decided as far as possible in India. But the 
politicians tell us that that principle can not be too dogmatically 
applied so long as the Executive can on occasion disregard the 
Legislature. It is desirable to see the detail of the plan before 
ilefinite opinions are formed as to its merits compared with the 
Grand (a)mmittee method. But this, at least may be said : 
wherever in the British Dominions the Executive is in a permanent 
minority in the Legislature, essential laws are secured through 
ordinance making powers, and the final decision as to their per- 
manence rests with His Majesty’s (government in l.ondon, usually 
through the agency of the Secretary of State for the (Colonies.” 

In spite of such considerations, the Joint Committee finally 
decided to give power to the head of the Indian executive to enact 
prior to sanction by the Secretary of State and subject only to his 
subsequent ratification or disallowance. The final propo.sals in this 
behalf that have now received Parliamentary assent are bound to 
cause disappointment over the whole country. 

Fellow delegates, much as I appreciate the abandonment of 
the Grand Committee and of the original plan for the constitution 
of the Council of State, much as I value the passing away of the 
fictitious and unreal procedure therein involved, I cannot reconcile 
myself to the idea that a single individual, be he the wisest and 
most responsible man on earth, should be invested even in an 
emergency with the power to enact laws affecting a fifth of the 
human race. AVe have had only too bitter an experience of the 
truth which Lord Morley has crystallized in one of his aphorisms, 
that “Public Safety, Social Order and similar phrases easily be* 
come but fair names for a Reign of Terror ’’ I do not ignore the 
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fact that assurances were given by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
Commons and recommendations have been made by the Joint 
Committee, that the exercise of this power by the Governor or 
Governor-General would be subject to the scrutiny both of the 
Secretary of State and of a Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons. I am aware that Mr. Montagu has stated that all 
important cases would be brought up before the House by the 
Indian Secretary and would be made, whenever he deemed it 
needful, matter of debate or resolution by the House. But we 
know what all such invitations for the voluntary interest of 
Parliament amount to There is no statutory guarantee that only 
the Parliament or the House of ('ommons — not the Minister of 
the Crown, who is usually and necessarily the moiithpeice of the 
Governor-General — shall, during the transition period, sanction 
laws which the Indian Legislature may have wrongly refused to 
enact. Unless this is provided, the risk of the abuse of what are 
called reserved powers will remain very real. It has also been 
argued that the very magnitude of the {)owers thus lodged in the 
hands of the Governors and Governor-General would operate as a 
check against their frequent exercise, and it is also contended 
that the tension that may he produced by its abuse may develop 
situations winch would result in its disuse or abolition. If the 
power tluis given is not to be exercised or if its exercise will lead 
to its abolition, there is no necessity whatever to provide for it. 
However this may be, so far as our present situation goes, our 
experience of the Government of India’s responsii)ility or respon 
siveness to public opinion is most disheartening. Verbal assurances 
by well-meaning politicians have not availed against the wilful 
misapplication of existing powers, nor have understandings and 
conventions availed us against the determination of obstinate 
bureaucrats to over-ride them. Weapons of repression which had 
been in disuse and had rusted for a century, have been taken out 
of their ancient armoury and employed with a rigour of which the 
Punjab has borne the brunt. Coerceive powers intended for war 
purposes have been deliberately perverted for suppressing normal 
and legitimate political activity or agitation. We have known how 
even resolutions of the House of Commons have been treated as 
inconsequential h’pse dixits’ of a far-off assembly. It is indeed 
surprising that with his intimate knowledge of the past record of 
the Indian Government Mr. Mc^itagu should have seriously 
contended that the statutory protec,, n of Parliament on this most 
important matter should be left to understandings, especially when 
some other matters of less consequence have been made to depend 
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for their validity or their continuance on a vote of either House of 
Parliament under this very Act. It was possible in 1913 for a 
reactionary House of Lords to protect the interests of the 
bureaucracy and veto the over due reform of providing the United 
Provinces with an executive Council. Even a most liberal House 
of Commons may find it very difficult, except with the consent 
of the Indian Secretary, to veto as of right under the present statute 
an obnoxious repressive measure which the Indian executive may 
have carried over the head of the representative legislative authority 
in the land. 

Powers of Governors and the Governor-General. 

The sum total of the reserved powers in the hands of the 
Government or Governor-General in respect of legislation is indeed 
enormous. In the first place, he has the usual power of vetoing 
a law passed by the legislature. He has also another power given 
to him under the new Reform Act to stop the progress of a Bill in 
the Legislature and even prevent the discussion of the whole or 
any part of a Bill, if he thinks that it affects the safety or tranquility 
of any part of a province. And then, in addition to all this, he 
has the power to enact affirmatively, over-riding the opposition of 
the Legislature, any law on the same ground subject to the subse- 
^juent sanction of the Secretary of State. We are deeply grateful to 
Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Ben Spoor and other British friends, 
who put forward the Congress case before the House of Commons, 
in this and in other respects. The amendment proposed by Colonel 
Wedgwood, to permit at least a free discussion of Bills and motions 
m all cases by the legislature concerned, was opposed by Mr. 
Montagu and rejected by the House. In the result, we have only 
to trust to the extra good sense and statesmanship of the new race 
of governors we are promised, and to the increased interest in 
Indian affairs which the House of Commons is expected to evince 
in future. 


The Budget. 

If the powers of the Governors and the Governor-General in 
legislation are so wide and unrestricted, their powers in regard to 
the Budget appear to me on close examination nearly as wide and 
far-reaching. The decision of the Joint Committee to reject the 
scheme of separate purses in the provinces is no doubt a just and 
correct one, based on the practical unworkability and unsoundness 
of the proposals made, but I cannot say that the alternative proce- 
dure they have now settled with the approval of Parliament is in 
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any way consistent with the existence of a really effective budget 
right in the Legislative Council. The operative part of the new 
scheme is as follows : — 

“They advise that, if the Governor in the course of preparing 
either his first or any subsequent budget finds that there 
is likely to be a serious or protracted difference of opinion 
• between the Executive Council and his Ministers on this 
subject, he should be empowered at once to make an allocation 
of revenue and balance between the reserved and transferred 
subjects, which would continue for at least the whole life 
(jf the existing legislative council.’* 

It will be remembered that it is the power not to “direct” but 
to influence and eventually to control the policy of reserved sub- 
jects, through the Budget, that was all along demanded by us and 
was believed to have been conceded by the Reform scheme. In 
this matter there existed no difference of opinion whatever between 
several sections of progressive Indians. In the Bombay Moderates’ 
memorandum this was the position expected to result from the 
Budget proposals in the original Reform scheme. The Govern- 
ment of India were alarmed at this possibility and in consequence 
pro{.>ounded their separate purses scheme, which has now been 
abandoned. It was at this time that Sir Sankaran Nair wrote his 
masterly dissenting minutes for which, and for the courageous atti- 
tude he took u[) on the Punjab (juestion, the country will ever 
remain grateful. In the course of one of these minutes he accu- 
rately described the popular attitude towards the Budget proposals 
in the following words : — 

“Notwithstanding much that could be said against the Reforms 
Report scheme, a number of critics rallied to its support for 
the reason, among others, that it provided for a unified budget 

and for its being voted by the Legislature... The control 

by the Legislature must in any event be regarded as indispen- 
sable if the Reforms are to be worth anything in the eye of 
even the supporters of the scheme.*' 

It is exactly this right and power in respect of reserved subjects 
that the Joint-Committee have definitely negatived. They say : — 
“The budget should not be capable of being used as a means 
for enabling ministers or a majority of the Legislative Council 
to direct the policy of reserved subjects : but on the other 
hand the Executive Council ^lould be helpful to ministers in 
their desire to develop the Apartments entrusted to their 
care.” 

Thus, not only can the Governor settle the Budget of a province 
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for three years if he aoticipates trouble, not only can he prevent 
the minister or the legislature from making any attempt to direct 
the policy of reserved subjects, even if they involve extra expen- 
diture or taxation, but in regard to all financial matters the authority 
of the Governor or Governor-General has been made by the Com- 
mittee as complete and unfettered as it might be. Their report 
says : “The Committee desire it to be made perfectly clear that 
this power is real and that its exercise should not be regarded as 
unusual or arbitrary.” 


Some Improvements. 

It must in fairness be admitted that the scheme has been im- 
proved in several directions by the Joint Committee. Of these 
improvements the addition of two more Indian members to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council is an appreciable one. 

I would also draw special attention to the recommendations 
which relate to the revision of the existing T.and Revenue assess 
ments and policy in India. 'Fhe declaration of policy by the Joint 
Committee on this sore and vexed question in the following words 
will, I sincerely hope, soon lead to some appreciable alleviation of 
the arbitrary and so often unbearable burdens which the present 
system imposes on the poverty-stricken Indian ryot : — 

“The Committee are impressed by the objections raised by 
many witnesses to the manner in which certain classes of taxation 
can be laid upon the people of India by executive action without, 
in some cases, any statutory limitation of rates and, in other cases, 
any adequate prescription by statute of the methods of assessment. 
They consider that the imposition of new burdens should be gradual 
ly brought more within the purview of the legislature.” 

Division of Function. 

1 do not propose to weary you by going through the lists of 
reserved and transferred subjects'** as finally settled by the Joint 
Committee, which we may presume will be incorporated in the 
regulations soon to be laid before Parliament under the new Act. 
I am convinced that the Congress was fully justified in pressing 
on Parliament the demand of the country for immediate full pro- 
vincial autonomy, and that it would have failed in its duty if it had 
refrained from so doing. But as dyarchy has come to stay in our 
Provincial Governments, until we are able to supersede it by full 
provincial autonomy, I may just as well refer to two subjects in 
which the so-called transference of increased power has been hailed 
in some quarters as a great concession in itself. Thanks to the- 
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report of the Featham Committee and the dissenting minute of Sir 
Sankaran Nair, the Gov^ernment of India’s retrogressive proposals 
about Education and Industry have been vetoed. But in spite of 
this the amount of popular initiative or control in either of these 
departments is not in the result so very great as might be supposed. 
Education, for instance, is a transferred subject, but it is subject 
ro the condition that all new universities, the old universities of 
Benares and Calcutta, Chiefs’ Colleges, and European schools, 
secondary education in Bengal and the Central Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Institutes are not to be transferred. All this con- 
stitutes a diminution in the area of control of a subject admitted to 
be eminently fit for transference to ministerial responsibility and 
popular control. Again, that part of educational administration 
which would involve the odious duties of compulsion and taxation, 
viz., free primary education, is severely left to the minister to manage 
without the slightest prospect of his hoping for financial relief from 
the reserved departments or their ample revenues. 

Similarly though agriculture is a transferred subject the benefit 
derivable from the transfer is substantially lessened by the fact that 
irrigation, water storage as well as Land Revenue will be reserved. 
Again, the development of Industries is to be a transferred subject, 
but factories and mines, railways, shipping and navigation including 
waterways, ports and coinage, are to be reserved subjects. It must tax 
the brains of all ordinary men to find what discernable development 
of industries can exist without factories and the facilities provided 
by the departments not transferred. 

Fiscal Autonomy. 

A connected subject with that of industries, on which some of 
us are prone to over-rate the concession made, is what is claimed 
to be the partial grant of fiscal autonomy. Ph'scal autonomy in its 
strict sense has reference to the tariff and customs arrangements by 
which the Government regulates the commerce of the country and 
also raises revenue out of the country’s trade. It is in respect of 
this that we have long claimed our right to levy duties or impose 
restrictions in the interests of India’s well being and to be free 
from the dictation of the Imperial Government so often made in the 
interests of British capital and commerce. Whether anything ap- 
proaching this right is likely to be secured by the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee has to ^.^e judged by the following passage 
of their report ; — 

‘‘Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between 
India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy 
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is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great 
Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there can 
be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for it in the 

future is equally clear In the opinion of the 

Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as 
possible avoid interference on this subject when the Govern- 
ment of India and its Legislature are in agreement and they 
think that his intervention when it does take place should be 
limited to safeguarding the international obligations of the 
Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which 
His Majesty’s Government is a party”. 

Anxious as I am to commend the just and generous spirit in 
which the Joint Committee have tried to solve this question, 1 am 
unable to regard tfieir recommendation as anything more than a 
pious hope. It is clear that unless and until we get responsible 
government real fiscal autonomy cannot exist. 

Periodical Parliamentary Inquiry. 

The Congress demand for the realisation of responsible govern- 
ment within a definite time-limit was not acceeded to when the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was framed, and in its place there was 
provided a series of enquiries at the end of 5 and 10 years respectively 
for the further transference of provincial subjects to popular control. 
Some of our countrymen welcomed these enquiries, because they 
looked like the old periodical Parliamentary enquiries into Indian 
affairs which the Congress had asked to be revived in its earlier 
years. They also hoped successfully to survive the test and investi* 
gation that would be made and, like Oliver Twist, to go forward 
again and ask for more. The injustice of submitting a nation’s 
birth-right to the jurisdiction and decision of an outside body or 
committee was on the other hand deeply resented by many others 
who felt that any such submission to jurisdiction and consequent 
acceptance of verdict would be essentmlly wrong and unworthy of 
the self-respect of Indians. India’s national self-realisation became 
so evident and overwhelming during the anti-Rowlatt Bill agitation 
that the Government of India was greatly alarmed and instructed 
Lord Meston to ask for the withdrawal of the promise of the 5 years 
revisions. Lord Meston fixed the period for the next revision at the 
minimum of ten years, and it is a matter for disappointment that 
the Joint Committee have accepted this view. They have omitted 
the clause in the Bill relating to the 5 years revision and have pro- 
vided only for an enquiry after ten years. I do not attach much 
importance to these periodical examinations, so wounding to our 
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self-respect and so susceptible of being used by the bureaucracy 
for its own purposes. But the fixing of the ten years limit is signi- 
ficant as showing the temper of those who finally shaped the scheme. 

Central Government. 

Perhaps the most serious omission in the Act, as finally passed 
by both houses, is that it fails to provide for any transference of 
administrative or political powers to the representatives of the 
people in the Central Government. Except for the addition of two 
Indian members to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and an expan* 
sion of the Central Legislature into chambers with a preponderance 
of elected members, the powers and functions of the Governor- 
General-in-Council in all matters are maintained as effectively as 
they have been till now. Even on the narrow principles laid down 
by the Joint Committee, there existed no ground to withhold the 
grant of some powers to the Central Legislature in respect of the 
Budget and in some spheres of administration. It is remarkable 
and significant too that their report has neither endorsed nor rejec- 
ted any of the untenable grounds on which the Government of 
India repeatedly urged that the Central Government should be left 
entirely untouched. Nor have they dealt with the repeated demand 
pressed before them by nearly all the Indian deputations that the 
element of responsibility, the keystoue of the new fabric, should be 
introduced in the Central Government also if the scheme is to have 
a fair trial. 


Woman Suffrag-e. 

A feature of the Act which has disappointed me much is the 
failure to do justice to the political rights of Indian women. I had 
hoped that Parliament would profit by the lesson of the woman 
suffrage agitation in England, but they have repeated the mistake 
of the Franchise Committee. The justice of the claim was recog- 
nised and the flimsiest of argument were advanced in favour of 
delay. I trust that Indian men will come to the rescue of their 
sisters and Iiasten the day of their enfranchisement. 

The Enfranchisement of Labour and the Masses. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the Act is the attitude shown 
towards the enfranchisement of the masses and the wage-earning 
classes. The Joint Committee ha^e limited the total number of 
people enfranchised to about 1 per cent of the population. Mr. 
Montagu welcomed trade unionism in India but added that indus- 
trial labour had as yet attained a very small development. He did 
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not choose to tell us how India’s industrial development has been 
obstructed by the British Indian Government. Nor did he refer 
to the 8o per cent of our people who depend on agricuiture. To 
the ‘kisan' delegates, present here I am glad to see in their hun- 
dreds, who represent the great agricultural proletariat of this 
country, and to the labour delegates, this Congress owes a special 
duty. We have to see to their enfranchisement and to the improves 
ment of their hard conditions of life. 

These, fellow delegates, are the reforms which have been granted 
to ns. There is little reason for us to be enthusiastic over them 
but we must take them for what they are worth. We shall not lag 
behind others in extracting all the good there is in them but we 
are not prepared to surrender our demand in consideration for the 
enforced schooling and periodical examinations provided for us. 
We cannot and we will not rest content till we gain the full measure 
of that demand. 

Commissions in the Army and Navy. 

But what would reforms, however substantial, avail us if they 
are confined to the civil administration of the country. The most 
perfect machinery of self-government cannot endure for a day if it 
does not rest the solid foundation of self-defence. The most gene- 
rous Parliamentary grant of full responsible government cannot 
-subsist without the corresponding grant to us of the power to defend 
ourselves, of the right to bear arms in defence of our motherland, 
of the right -to possess our own army and rjavy, manned, officered 
and controlled by our own countrymen. Theories of a world peace, 
of a League of Nations and the rights of small nationalities, are all 
attractive in their way, though they seem now to recede further away 
than ever from practical realisation. But they cannot justify the 
continued emasculation of an ancient nation which her political 
subjection has brought upon her. Notwithstanding the activity 
displayed in the starting of political reforms, the delay and reluc- 
tance shown in the recognition and the grant of India’s right to 
enlist her youth and manhood in the service of her army and navy, 
in the highest as in the lowest ranks, is indeed deplorable. We are 
all thankful in this connection to our distinguished fellow-country 
men, Sir Abbas Ali Baig and Sir K G. Gupta, who have pointedly 
noticed this serious deficiency in the scheme for the speedy grant 
of self-government to India. It is also gratifying to note that Mr. 
Montagu has shown a readier tendency to recognize the importance 
of urgent reform in this respect than he was disposed to show either 
in the Reform Report, or In the most disappointing steps that he 
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has taken in regard to military and naval commissions for Indians. 
^‘We must not deny to India/’ he said in his concluding speech on 
the Bill in Parliament, ‘‘self-government because she cannot take 
her proper share in her own defence and then deny Indians the 
opportunity of learning to defend themselves. These are problems 
of which Parliament assumes responsibility by the passage of this 
Bill.'’ Will Parliament then, take immediate steps to fuitil this 
responsibility ? 

The Khilafat Question. 

I now turn to a question of supreme importance to our Maho- 
medan brothers and for that reason of equal importance to all 
Indians. I mean the Khilafat question. It is impossible for one 
part of the nation to stand aloof while the other part is suffering 
from a serious grievance. This was clearly shown when the vast 
majority of non-Muslims made common cause with the Muslims 
and abstained from participating in the recent peace celebrations 
in India. No words of mine are necessary to emphasize the obvious 
duty of this Congress to give the question its best consideration. 

The entry of Turkey in the war was a most momentous event 
from the Indian Muslim’s point of view. They felt no inconsider- 
able misgivings about their attitude when they saw that an issue had 
arisen which seemed to involve a conflict between their loyalty to 
their King and country and duty to the religious head of the Islamic 
world: But these doubts were happily short-lived and the Indian 
Mahommadans cheerfully cast in their lot with the British Empire 
when the memorable announcement of the 2nd November, 1914, 
was made by Lord Hardinge, securing to the Mahomedans complete 
immunity from any interference with their religious feelings. This 
announcement was followed by similar assurances from other British 
statesmen. Mr. Lloyd George in his famous speech of the 5th 
January, 1918, said, “Nor are w^e fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish in race.’’ 

The war has ended in complete victory for the allied arms. Moslem 
India, nay United India, demands that full effect be given to these 
assurances. 

Apart from the promises and pledges given to His Majesty’s 
Muslim subjects they have the right to demand the application of 
the principle of self-determination To the component parts of the 
Turkish Empire in the same as it has been applied to Poland 
and the Yugo-Slavs. What reason is there for a different treatment 
of Mesopotamia and Syria, where the population is almost entirely 
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Muslim in faith, or of Palestine and Armenia, where Muslims are 
more numerous than the followers of any other religion ? 

As to who is the rightful Khalifat-uI-Islam it is unnecessary for 
me to enter into historical or religious considerations. Lord Robert 
Cecil has admitted in the House of Commons that “His Majesty’s 
Government have never departed from the attitude that the question 
of Khilafat is one for Muslim opinion alone to decide.” Muslim' 
opinion has now decided it, in a manner which leaves no possible 
doubt, in favour of the Sultan of 'rurkey. With Arabia independent, 
with foreign Powers governing Mesopotamia, Syria and Armenia in 
the guise of mandatories, with Palestine restored to the T^"ws, with 
the Greeks securely lodged in Smyrna and the hinterland, with 
Constantinople itself internationalized, what, I ask, is the position of 
the Khalifat-ul-Islam ? Fellow delegates, it is a serious question 
demanding your most earnest attention. 

Indian Over-Seas. 

Jt has been our unfortunate duty from year to year of late to 
discuss the questions affecting the status of our countrymen who, 
trusting to the protection that British citizenship should ensure to 
them, have gone to the different parts of the British Dominions in 
pursuit of trade or employment. 

Among these South Africa has claimed the largest part of public 
attention. There, our countrymen have exhibited in the face of 
heavy odds, qualities of ordinary and constitutional resistance, en- 
durance and pluck which make us feel proud as a nation. We had 
hoped that after the struggle they carried on for eight years involv- 
ing great sacrifice and entailing imprisonment of thousands of inno- 
cent men, there would be honourable peace for them. But it was 
not to be. Their European rivals in trade have set up a vehement 
and virulent agitation against them which may end in disaster to 
them if we do not do our duty. Fortunately both the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State are on the alert. And we may 
hope that at the very least the new Act just passed by the South 
African Legislature will be early repealed or so amended as not to 
diminish the rights existing at the time of the Srnuts-Gandhi settle- 
ment. All India will anxiously await the result of Sir Benjamin 
Robertson’s mission to South Africa. We may derive further con- 
solation from the fact that our good friend Mr. C. F. Andrews is 
on his way to South Africa to assist our countrymen there. The 
Imperial Citizenship Association deserves our congratulations for 
arranging Mr. Andrews’ visit. As you are aware Mr. Andrews was 
requested on his way to visit East Africa. His cable to Mr. Gandhi 
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from East Africa is alarming and shows that the greed and the 
prejudice of the European trader and speculator will make him 
compass the ruin of the Indian settlers in East Africa even by 
employing dishonest means. The history of East Africa is a history 
of peaceful development by our countrymen without the gun and 
the brandy bottle. The Indian trader who has gone to East Africa 
has been on the friendliest terms with the Africans and has raised 
their culture without making any boast of civilizing them. It is a 
libel to say that our traders have brought about moral depravity, 
l.et us hope that the (lovernment of India will tell the anti-Indian 
agitators in unmistakable language that the rights of the Indians in 
East .\frica are not to be interfered with in any way whatsoever. 
In your name I assure our countrymen of our warm sympathy and 
support in their struggle to defeat this utterly unscrupulous and 
interested agitation. 

Then there remains the question of indentured labour. We rhay 
congratulate tlie (lovernment of India and ourselves that on this 
question tliere is no division of opinion. The system of indentured 
labour is gone for ever. I trust that Lord Chelmsford’s assurance 
that the Fiji indentures will be cancelled in the beginning of the 
new year will be fulfilled and that an announcement to that effect 
will be made before the year is out. It would be wrong of me not 
to mention Sir George Larries’ name in this connection. These 
questions come under his department. And thanks to Mr. Andrew.s’ 
exposure and Sir George Barnes’ sympathetic attitude we shall soon 
see our countrymen in Fiji freed from the curse. The natural 
corollary to this must be the termination of Indian indentures in 
the other parts of the dominions also. 

Swadeshi. 

From matters which require political action I come to that which 
in its one aspect requires no political or legal action, yet which is 
one that is fraught with the greatest consequences for good. I refer 
to .Swadeshi. Mr. Gandhi has made this question his own. He 
would, if he could, revive the ancient industry of hand-spinning 
and make the country self-supporting. Modern economists may 
doubt the success of the scheme in this stage of machinery. But 
Mr. Gandhi’s scheme is one in which there is no waste and if it 
becomes popular it bids fair to solve the problem of finding a 
subsidiary occupation to agriculture Seventy-three per cent of our 
population is agricultural. No .. ‘Icultural population can exist 
without a supplementary industry. If our women were to take to 
hand-spinning and if hand weaving became fashionable as before 
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without a big organisation and without a large outlay of money we 
can not only produce sufficient cloth for our wants but provide the 
peasantry with an auxiliary industry. I commend the scheme to 
the attention of the delegates. 

Other Subjects. 

I have trespassed enough on your indulgence, ^'et I have not 
touched many important problems which vitally affect the future 
of our country. I have not considered the question of education 
with which is bound up all hope of future progress, nor have I 
dealt with industries or the terrible poverty of the people. The 
Universities and the Industries Commissions have done good 
work in their respective spheres l)ut true reform can only be effected 
when the full control of these departments is put in the hands of 
the representatives of the people vvho alone can understand and 
supply the needs of the country. Resolutions on these subjects 
will, I doubt not, be laid before you for your acceptance, d’hey 
will be moved by eminent speakers far more competent to deal with 
rheir special subjects than I can presume to be. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman. 

But, by your leave, I shall say a few words about a friend of 
India who has suffered because of the love lie bore our country. 
This Congress needs no words of mine to inform it of the many 
and varied services which Mr. B. G. Horniman has rendered to 
our cause. We are a grateful nation and our friends are not so 
many that we can afford to forget or lose any of them. Mr. 
Horniman, as you are aware, was removed from a bed of sickness 
and without any resj^ite made to leave the country. That is the 
way of the bureaucracy. Charges of a gross nature have been made 
.against him in the House of Commons and elsewhere. They have 
been contradicted and proved to be false but there has been no 
withdrawal of them, nor has Mr. Horniman been permitted to return. 
In England he is devoting himself to our cause, but that is poor 
consolation for us who miss his wise counsel and his sturdy 
independence. 

Conclusion. 

Fellow delegates, I have had my say. It is Tor you now to 
deliberate on the many problems which await solution. Yours is 
a tremendous responsibility. India is entering upon a new phase 
of her existence and her future is in your keeping. It is for you 
to decide what is the best and the quickest way for us to reach 
our goal 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

’ I. Prince of Wales’ Visit to India. 

The President moved : — This Congress tenders its respectful 
thanks to Hi.'> Majesty the King Emperor for his gracious Pro- 
clamation dated the 23rd of December, 1919 and welcomes the 
annonneement that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will 
visit India next winter and assures him a warm reception by the 
people of this country.” 

2. Indian Settlers in S. Africa. 

Maliatma Gandhi moved : — This Congress protests against 
tlu' attempt being made in South Africa and particularly the 
Transvaia] to deprive tlie Indian settlers of the rights of property 
and trade hitherto enjoyed by them and trusts that the Government 
of India will secure the repcxil of the recently enacted legislation 
and otherwise c'lisure the protection of the status of the Indian 
sotth'i’s in South Africa. This Congress is of opinion that the Anti- 
Indian agitation now going on in East Africa is utterly unscrupulous 
and trusts the Government of India will safeguard the right of 
free and unrestricted emigration from India to East Africa and the 
full civic and political rights of tlie Indian settlers in East Africa 
including the East African territory conquered from Germany. 

3. Indentures in Fiji. 

“This Congress views with grateful satisfaction the Viceregal 
declaration that the existing indentures in Fiji are likely to be 
cancelled at the end of the current year and hopes that a final 
declaration to that effect will be made by the Government of India 
before the end of the year and this congress further hopes that 
indentured emigration in any form whatsoever, whether under the 
same or other name, will never be renewed. This congress places 
on record its grateful appreciation of the valuable and selfless 
services render by Mr. C. F. Andrews to the afflicted in the Punjab, 
to the cause of indentured Indian'^ Vm Fiji and elsewhere, and the 
services being rendered to the Inman settlers in East and South 
Africa.” 
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The resolution was seconded by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Shanna. 
He said “ I am glad that the Indian National Congress has given 
the subject of inter-iinperial and inter-National problems ])re- 
eminent place in its programme. It is but just that this ])arliament 
of the people of India (hear, hear) should discharge tlu' primary 
function which will be its chief concern in thc‘ coming years, for 
until we are given vSelf-(iov(TTiment and until the council of die 
Government of India beconu's the Parliament of the Indian pc'oplc, 
nowhere else could this subjec t b(‘ discusscxl with that freedom, with 
that fullness and with that dispassionate candour which the subject 
deserves, l^diends, we are a component part of the I.eague of 
Nations. (A voice; we are not). We are, and until we have full 
responsibility we must urge members who represent us in tlu' 
League' of Naticjiis to do their duty by Indian people c'Vcti though 
such members bc' selected by Govc'rnment of India or His ]\Iaj('st\’ s 
Secretary of State, d'hc' first part of the resolution expi'csses 
satisfaction that the Govc'rnmc'iit of India have seen their way to 
acknowledge the correctness of our claim that no ojk' shall be 
allowed to procec'd from India to Jdji or any other Colon v until 
and unless he is given (‘xaclly the same social and politic'al footings 
as any Whit(' settlers in that Colony oi' protc'ctoratc'. In this 
respect our thanks are also due to Mr. Andrews and Maliatma 
Gandhi and I also wish to add the name of Pandit Mala\ iya. 1 
know .some of the history during Ihc* last three years of how Mr. 
Andrews and Mahatma Gandhi have been able to convc'it the 
Government of India and His Excellency Lord Cheluisford. When 
Mr. Andrews approachc'd the viceregal throne on this subjec t 
he was treated very coldly but his adherence to right convc'rtcxl 
Lord Chelmsford” 

Continuing Mr. Sharma said they have had many quarreds 
with Lord Chelmsford and it was but right that they should appre- 
ciate him when he had clones right and it was one of the subjects 
on which he had done right. 

The British Parliament and the members of the' League 
of Natiems, the speaker said, should remember that Indian money 
and Indian soldiers had been employed in winning tlie last 
victory and they must also remember that without India’s 
help they cannot protect their possessions in South Africa, in blast 
Africa, in Australia and in Canada. Indian money is lavishly 
spent and Indian army kept on a war footing not so much for the 
'defence of India as for Imperial purposes. 
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RESOL UTIONS PASSED. 

4. Recall of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Syed Hassain moved : *'In view of the fact that Lord 
Chelmsford has completely forfeited the confidence of the people 
of this country, this Congress humbly beseeches His Imperial 
Majesty to be graciously pleased immediately to recall His P2xcel- 
lency.’' Mr. Hussain declared that Lord Chelmsford had brought 
this* country to the verge of desperation so far as the continu- 
ance' of British connection was concerned. 

Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar seconded the resolution. A very 
hot debate followed, majority demanding recall of H. E. 

The Hon. Mr. B. N. Sarina said he felt on the eve of the intro- 
duction of responsible Government they should look at the question 
dispassionately. He could understand if the resolution was based 
on the Punjab but by passing the resolution they would be con- 
demning the whole administration. He demurred to the suggestion 
that Lord Chelmsford had been a failure throughout. If on taking 
a balance they aiTi\'ed at that conclusion lu' would not quarrel, 
'rhey must ri'alise Lord Chelmsford had mostly to face a troublous 
time. War was on. He had pestilence to fight, famine to fight, 
and monetary and currency ])roblems to face'. He was there not 
to defc'iid Lord Chelmsfonl but he wanted to [)resen1 both sides. 
Did not the Viceroy oppose tin' vested interests and fight the 
('abiiret regarding the excise policy and impose import duty on 
cotton ? He defended the Indian interests in industrial matter 
and in case of railway policy. .Vlthough (jo\a'rnment had not 
completely succeeded, the E. I. Railway might have been 
handed over completely to conq^any management for good. 
In financial question he had always fought for India. Whether 
he succeeded or not was a different matter. In industrial 
and university problems he had done his best. He had tried 
to get Indians commissions in the army in spite of War Office 
oppo.sition. As to Lord Chelmsford’s attitude towards Reforms 
he was conservative and liberal, wanting to do good but terribly 
afraid where it would h'ad to. When Mr. Montagu was here the 
Viceroy agreed with him but other counsels subsequently pre- 
vailed with him. The moment the committee’s recommendations 
were published, did he not telegraph congratulations and undertake 
to carry them out ? This show^ed the vissicitiides of his mind, 
showing he meant to do well. Whc^i five provincial governments 
were against the introduction of res^ msibility, he and the Govern- 
ment of India went against them. These were things that could be 
said in tlie Viceroy’s favour. With regard to the Punjab, Mr. Sarmi 
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said, at no other time during the British administration had the 
administration of justice beiTi brought into such contempt. He 
personally askc'd the Vhce^roy for sympathy but the Viceroy had 
told him h(‘ belie^ tTl in deeds and not words and said he would 
appoint an impartial commission and await their report. 

Mr. S. R. Bomanjee said Mr. Sarma was the onlv' man who 
was oppos('d to the resolution. The* gC'od done in connection 
with the e.\cis(,' dut\’ v\'as done b\/ Loral Harding(‘ and Lord Chelms- 
ford merel}^ signed llie ]')apers. 'Lhe 7)referential treatment within 
the empire regarding I('ather ('X})ort was for the bemdit of Kngland 
and not India. 

Dr. Kitchlew said he lu'ver (c\p( cttal that he* would Ix' present 
before this \Tist gatlna'ing to speak, hut as he was nov\' present 
and had heard Mr. Sarma sj)eaking in fa\'our of Lord Chelmsford's 
administration, hv tliought he should come forward and spc'ak 
out the truth that f.ord Chi'Iinsford should not only Ix' na'alled, 
but impeaclied hrfoi'c Parliament. Lord ('helrnsford liad imt 
an iota of sympatliy for the people' of India. He had taken away 
all tiu' liberties of th.e people- anel trie-d to kill iiolitical life in India. 
He would, however, ask them te) ])ass the- re-solulion for his impeach- 
ment : but if tht'V could not eh) tha.t they must acce'pt the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jitendralal F^anerje'e' said while- Mr. Sarma, thought the 
resolution too stre)ng he was of opinion that it was toe) mild. Lord 
Chelmsford ought te) lx- prosecutexl fe>r high crimes anel misdemean- 
ours. 

Mr. Satyamurti, after pointing out Lord ChelmsforcLs failures 
in other directions, saiel that in re'garel to the Punjabhe introduced 
martial law wathemt iustifieation, e.xtende'd .Sir Micluel O’Dwyers 
periexl of office while the people were asking for liis removal and 
did not visit the Punjab during the disturbane es. 

The resolution was put to votyand carried by a huge rnajorty. 

5. Hunter Committee and Congress. 

Mr. B. Chakarbarty moved : — 

That having regard to the ce>rrespondence between the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mr. M. K. Gandhi, and between Lord 
Hunter and the hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
and Mr. M. K. Gandhi, and between Lord Hunter and the 
hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, this Congress is of 
opinion that his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor's action in 
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not permitting Martial Law prisoners even in the committee room, 
even as prisoners under custody, to assist and instruct counsel 
in the same mannoi* as Government counsel was instructed by 
officials whose conduct was under investigation of the Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, constitutes a serious injustice and that it 
left no other course open to the sub-committee of the Congress to 
take than the one taken by it, this Congress therefore, endorses 
antf approves of the firm and dignified action takcai by the 
sub-committee in ajipointing commissioners to make an 
investigation and sulimit report/ 

0. Excesses by Mob Regretted. 

Mr. Gandhi moved - 

This Congress, w/iik^ fully recognizing the grave provocation 
that k‘d to a sudden outburst of mob fiamzy, deejdy regrets and 
condemns the excesses committed in certain parts of the Punjab 
and (iujrat resulting in tlie loss of lives and injury to person and 
property during tlu' month of Ajiril last.' 

In mo\a ng the n'solution Mr. (hindln first addressed the 
Congress in Hindi and then speaking in English said : — I have 
explained in tlu* national tongue of India the solemnity of the 
occasion and the gravity of tht‘ situation that faces us. I daresay 
before this tisscanlih’ and befoix' those wlio occupy the seat of 
prominence on tlu' platform, f daresay to them that there is no 
greater resolution before this ('ongress than tliis resolution. The 
whole k('y to success in future lies in your lu'arty acceptance of 
this resolution, hearty recognition of the truths underlying it and 
acting u}) to it. I sa\ that if then* had been no \aolence on our 
part we could ha\T‘ achieved our ctkI. I can quote before you 
chapter and verse from \hramgain, Ahnu'daliad, Bombay, etc,, 
to show that there was \aolence on our part intended and committed. 
1 agree that tliere was grave j^uovocation given by tlie (lovernment 
in arresting Drs. v^atyapal and Kitchlew and in arresting me who 
was bent on a mission of peace at the invitation of Drs. Satyapal 
and Kitchlew, but the Government went mad at the time and we 
went mad also at the time. Don't return madness with madness, 
but return madness with sanity, and the whole situation will be 
cleared up. 

Mr. Gandhi, speaking in Hindi, said : — Only by accepting the 
resolution can we discharge the ^/reater respon.sibility and only 
then can we obtain our rights. tome of my friends have said 
that in placing the resolution before the public there is a danger 
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of hurting our cause, but T totally disassociate m^^self from this 
view. If no excesses had been committed on our side the Rowlatt 
Act would have been removed from tlu* statute book. There 
were no doubt ])rovoking causes, but t'vavn then I think people 
should have kept perfect control over their feelings. 1 am not a 
believer in the Phiropean methods of violence and I refuse to believe 
that by burning churches or committing any acts of violence we 
liava" obtained our rights. The acceptance of the resolution is an 
act of some purificaton. Some of us have suggested that some 
acts of violence weic* committed at the instigation of the C. 1. D., 
but I do not apportion all blame to the people but I do say that 
many of us in se^a‘ra] ])laces acted madly and I want to condemn 
all acts of madness. controlling oursidves wc‘ shall acquire 

power which will gain any tiling and everything for us. We wer(‘ 
excited, bc^cause when two innocent persons, Drs. Satyapal and 
Kitchlew, the two t-ves of Amritsar, wen' arrested. In other 
parts they were excitt'd, b('('ausi' 1 was arrested whilst 1 was on 
an errand of ]K'ac('. I ap|>eal to you to control your angc'r, because 
only then you will sa\a‘ India. 

Swami Shradhanand in seconding tin- rc'soliition in Hindi 
said that the foundation of a nev era had been laid by acknow- 
ledging their own mistakes. So far they had not been accustomed 
to apportion blame on themsehes. 

Thc' Resolution was pass(‘d. 

7. ri'XisHMKNT or Gen. Dyer urgi-]). 

Mrs. B('sant mo\'c‘d 

“That in view of the fact tliat neither the Hunter Committee 
nor the Congress Commi.ssion has finished its examination of wit- 
nesses and issued its report, this Congress, while expressing its 
horror and indignation at tht' revelations alread}^ made and con- 
demnation of the atrocities admitted, refrains from urging any 
definite steps to be taken against the offenders ; yet having regard 
to the cold-blooded and calculated massacre of innocent men and 
children, an act without parallel in modern times, it urges upon 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State that as a 
preliminary to legal proceedings being taken against liirn General 
Dyer should be imnu'diateh^ relieved of his command. 

Resolved further that this Congre.ss desires to place it on 
record that in its opinion the Government of India and the Punjab 
Government must in any event be held responsible for the in- 
excusable delay in placing an authoritative statement of the 
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massacre of the Jallianwala Bagh before the public and his Majesty’s 
Government.” 

Mrs. Besant, in moving the resolution, said ; — In England 
they heard nothing of thc‘ massacre at the Jallianwala Bagh until 
Sir William Vincent said in the Imperial Council that about ion 
people were killed. It was only due to the hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and the officers of the Seva vSamiti that they 
wefe able to ascertain the wide (extent of the loss of lives in the 
[allianwalla Bagh and Pandit Malaviya’s searching questions 
thnuv some light on the horrors perp(‘trated in the Punjab, and 
eertainU’ people had the right to blame the Government of India 
and the Punjab Go\aanm(‘nt for the indignities inflicted on the 
Ihmjab. I layy had also to remember that in indicting General 
Dyca' they were not relying on the tccstimonies of others, but his 
own utt ('ranees. hhey were criminals who did a public wrong. 
Gcnieral Dyc'r’s evidenc(' showed the shameless and utter lack of 
the ri'ali/.ation of things he had done. On his own confession 
horrors lia\'e been perp(‘trated. There were tv'O kinds of wrongs, 
public and private'. If offences were committed against an indi- 
vidual, tliat individual had a right to forget and forgive the wrong 
done, but when it has been done against harmless unarmed and 
unresisting pc'opU^ and where thc' massacre was stopped simply 
because ammunition ran short and the general commanding directed 
hring* within the closed space until the people were (diarged with 
bullets and lay dead and dying, they had the right to appeal 
to the British public to try and punish those criminals. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant said, she app^ealcd to India with her 
spiritual traditions to forgive the frightful vTong done to the 
Punjab so that the blood-shed in the Jallianwala Bagh might 
iKjt cry to heavam for vengeance but instead turn into a river of 
immortality uniting all into common brotherhood. As long as 
angc'r reigned in the heart of the people then' would be no real 
])eace. She asked the people to leave the task of the punishment 
of the official criminals of the Punjab and to remember that the 
King-Emperor had given thc mess.age of ])eace followed b}^ a 
guarantee in the form of the release of political prisoners. 

Mrs. Besant added she dared not appeal to any country 
but India wliich gave birth to Budha and others to forgive the 
wrongs done in the Punjab, for they were diflicult to forgive and 
formed a stain on the name of Grea^' Britain, the land of her birth. 
She appealed to Indians and Indi. aer land of adoption, to purge 
it from their hearts, while demanding the justice of Great Britain. 
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Mr. Tilak's speech. 

Mr. Tilak seconding the resolution said :^I was in Pnigland 
when a strong sentiment of anger and rage was prevalent for the 
trial of the Kaiser whose actions were interpreted to mean the mur- 
der of innocent women and children and there was such a strong 
feeling against him that the peojde of England demanded liis 
trial in England, and, J n ad in one of the papers, bv a jury eon- 
sisting of the widows of those slain in the war. Corn pair'd to that 
feeling this resolution before you is very mild, indeed, ft jaoints 
out, I think, the diffenaice be tween the mental conditions and tlu' 
spiritual conditions that pre\ ail in England and in India. We 
are simply asking for tliC recall of General Dyc'r, not trial as yet, 
not impeachment as yet. And why? because' e)ur enejuiries are 
yet incomplete, as slated in the* first para of the i c'solutiori. but it 
does not mean tliat our indignation is less tliaii whiit the English 
pee)j)le felt in tliose days against the Kaiser. My inelignatieui 
and semtiment at present is very grent and I had a mind to speak 
a good deal and I must say that wv should curl) our rage and anger 
until the rc'port of the Hunter Cennmitte'e anel of your owai ce)inniis- 
sioners arc out. Ihrjlxibly you will aeamse me of moderation I 
know, but our raged anger has sometime^ te) lx.' curl^ed until va* 
are able to let them out with greater effect. That is rny excuse' 
for asking you to adopt this resolution as it stands, not that 1 ivvl 
less than any one of you about tlu' outrages committed here. 
Tht'y are unjtarallek'd in the history of the world. Tlu' King 
is for the protection of his subjects and not for the massacre' of 
subjects. Where the individual is entrusted with the charge over 
his subjects, the greater his power over the subjects the grc'ater is 
his responsibility, the greater his position and the grc'ater is 
his pay. If they l)etray their trust it is but meet that wc should 
ask for their impeachment, not in London but in the Jallian walla 
Bagh itself, and if need be they jnust be punislied in tlie sanu' 
Bagli. They ought to be allowed to come to India for their trial and 
for suffering the punishment here. My sentiment is very strong- 
on the point and I compare it to the sentiment which was in 
England about the Kaiser whose acts may be compared 
with the atrocious acts committed under martial law. The 
Kaiser was at war with the world. Government professes that it 
was at war witli the people, because people were in rebellion. 
Nothing of that kind. It is absolutely wrong to say that the 
people of the Punjab were in open rebellion. I do not admit it for 
a moment and I do not think any one of you admits it. (Cries of 
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No, no/) People have been massacred in cold blood in order to 
terrify them as my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said in 
the Legislative CoimciL If such actions were allowed by civilized 
Governments I must say that this civilization deserves to be 
condemned.lt has never been practised in other countries. Those 
atrocities if they had been committed in England, tlie English 
pgople would not have waited for nine months to bring the 
offenders to trial. No ministrv would ha\a‘ considered its existence 
safe without l^ringing the cul]:>rits to trial. Unfortunatelv, our 
Government is not democratic and are b,ooo miles off from our King 
Emperor, thus encouraging tlios(^ in powcT here to be despotic. 

8. vSiK MiciimL .AND .\rma^ Com.mission. 

Rai Saheb Ruchi ]\am Sahani moved : — • 

' In m’c'w of the oppressiva* regime of Sir Micluel O’Dowyer in 
the Punjab and the admitted fa^t brought out l>efore the Hunter 
Committee' that he appro\a;'d ol and eiidorse'd General Dyer’s 
massacre at tlu' Jallianwala Bagh, this Congress calls upon His 
Majesty’s tiox ernmenl to leliexc Sir Midnel O’Dowver of his present 
duties in this country as a memlx'r of the .\rmy Commission as a 
preliminary tc; necessary legal ac'tion bc'ing taking against him.’ 

Next day the Congress was timc'd to begin at ii o’clock 
(31 Dec.) Half an hcair after the appointed time Mrs. Besant 
announced that the President had sc'ut word that he would be a 
little late and had proposed that Mr. Abbas 'fyabji should take the 
chair which was agreed. 

9. Dr. Satyapal moved : that this Congress records its grateful 
apprc'ciation of the action takcai hy Sir Sankaran Nair in resigning 
his office as member, Executixa* Counc il, of the Governor-General 
of India, as a protest again at the' policy ])ursuc'd by the Govern 
merit of India and the Go\'ernment of the Punjab in maintaining 
martial law administration in thc' Punjab in supersession of ordinary 
courts of justice in the province”. 

10. Pandit Gokaraimath Misra moved: (cr) This Congress offers 
its respectful condolence to the relatives of those persons, whether 
English or India n wlio were killed, and sympathy to those w^ounded 
or incapacitated during April disturbances, (b) This Congress 
further resolves that tire site ktio'''L as Jallianwala Bagh in Amrit- 
sar be acquirc'd for the nation ana be registered in the names of 
Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi^ai and the Hon. Pandit Motilai 
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Nehru as trustees and that it be used as a memorial to perpetuate 
the memory of those who were killed or wounded on the ijth day 
of April last during the massacre by General Dyer and in order to 
give eh'e('t to the intention of the Congress the following are ap- 
pointed a committee : — 

Tlie Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Swami Sraddhananci, Dr. Kitchlew 
and Lala Harkishan ball: with power to devise the best method 
of perpetuating the memory of the dead, to have a proper scheme 
of trust prepared and to collect subscriptions for th(‘ pur]>os(‘ and 
otherwise to carry out th(‘ object of the trust. 

Pandit Gokaran Xatli Misra in proposing tht‘ resolution said 
after two da vs work in the Congn'ss, his speech on Jallianv^ala 
Bagii was unnecessary. 'I'liere was no necessity to mak(' a long 
speech on the question how far General Dyer’s action on the iqtli 
April w^as rigid and pro|)er. 'I'hc'V had come to know already 
that the }xa)|ale in Irngland and America had strongly condemned 
the action of flu* Gcaieral. Tin* men who were killed on the I3tli 
Mere still alive in sjarit and guarding them round the ])anda.l and 
helping them in thc'ir causes To show respead to those honourable 
dead they had decided to buy Jallianvvala Bagh in order to build 
a memorial there. The work of acquinanent had already taken a 
real shape and they would very soon begin to start with the work. 
He asked them to come forward and hel]) tlvcrn with money. 

11. I'he following Resolutions were put from th(‘ chair and 
carried. ‘'This Congress is of opinion that it is impossible to have 
real peace in India until legislation ])opularly known as the Rowlatt 
Act which was passed in the face of unanimous opposition in the 
country is repealed and it thuTefore respectfully urges upon the 
i'^iglit Hon’ble the Sc'cndary of State for India to advist‘ His 
Majesty to veto the said act or otherwise to secure its repeal. 

12. “This Congress enters its emphatic protest against the action 
of Govcrnnuait of India in prematurely passing the Indemnity 
Bill even though tlie acts in respect of which indiannity was granted 
are the subjects of investigation by the ofhcial Inquiry Commission 
and inspitc; of the strong opposition of th(‘ press, numerous 
public bodies, and non-official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

13. In view of the fact that full effect has not yet been given 
to the general amnesty clause of the Gracious Proclamation of 
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His Majesty the King Emperor and that persons in the Punjab 
tried by martial law commissioners, summary courts, area officers 
and Tribunals constituted under the Defence of India Act and 
detenues, deportees, and all political prisoners in Bengal and other 
parts of India including the Andamans have not been released, 
this Congress expresses its earnest hope and trust that the fullest 
effect will immediately be given to the letter and spirit ot the 
I 'v f >y a 1 Com man d . 

The Congress rassembled, on January r, at eleven, tlu' pro- 
ceedings being stricth' confined to the delegates as they related 
entirely to the question of reforms. 

14 Thk Constttutionai. Ricforms. 

Mr. C. R. Dass, Calcutta, moved : — 

“ 'fhat this Congress reiterates its declaration of the last year 
that India is fit for full responsible Government and repudiates 
all assumptions and assertions to the contrary where\'er made. 

“That this Congress adheres to the resolutions passed at the 
Delhi Congress regarding the constitutional reforms and is of 
opinion that the Reforms Act is inadeipiate, unsatisfactory, and 
disappointing. 

“That this Congress further urges that Parliamcnl should 
take early steps to establish full responsible Go\’ernmeiit in India 
in ac'cordance with the principle of self-determination.’’ 

He said In* was aware that some amendments were going 
to be proposed. He would, therefore, not take up their time by 
making a speech on the resolution but reserve to himself the right 
of speaking later on in reply. The first part of the resolution 
was that which they passed in Calcutta in 1917, in Bombay in 
iqi8 and in Delhi in 1919. The second part merely asked to say 
of Reforms Act what they said in Bombay and Delhi on the Reform 
Sclu'me. It carried them no further than that. The third part of 
tlu' resolution merely followed from other two parts. It followed 
from the second proposition that they declared the Reform Act 
to be unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing. 

Tlu‘re was a very strong following tinder tlu' lead of Lok. 
Tilak who was at the back of the Re'^olution. 

Mrs. Besant next moved the following amendment : 

“ That the Congress welcomes the Reforms Act as opening 
the gateway of freedom to the Ij^dian nation and as gi^dng her 
power to walk on her own feet a, \g the road to responsible Gov'- 
ernment, this forming a first and substantial stage on that road. 
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“And it earnestly begs the people to take the utmost advantage 
of its ])rovisions so as to reach the goal in the shortest possible 
time. 

“It places also on record its gratitude to Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Sinlia for their strenuous work against the greatest difficulties 
both in India and Great Britain." 

Mr. Gandhi movc'd liis amendment, wl'iich ran : 

Clause (/;), oiuit the word disa])y)oi]iting at tli(' end and add 
the following clause after clause (c). " Pending such introduction 

this (\)ngress bc'gs loyally to respond to the sentiments exj)ressed 
in the Roval Proclamation, namely, ‘ let thc‘ new era begin with a 
common determination among my ])eople and my officers to work 
together for a ('ommon juirpose’, aiul trusts that l)oth the authorities 
and tiu' ])(.‘opk^ will ('o-operat(‘ so to work llu' rcdorms as to secure 
early establislnmai^ of full res])onsible Governnuai t. And this 
Congn'ss ofters its warmest thanks to th(‘ Right Hon. 1C S. Montagu 
for liis labours in coniu'ction with them." 

Mr. Gandhi in moving his aimmdim'iit said : I want to give 
you tlie fullest assurance that nothing could have j^leased nu‘ more 
than not to have appeared before you in order to diMcle this Mousey 
but when J found tliat there was conlliet uf jirinciple, vrhen I found 
that duty demanded of me that T should sa.y a w'ord c\’cn 
against the revered countrymen of mine, e\’en against those 
w^ho have sacrificed themselv(‘s for the sake ot tlie countr^g wdnai 
I found that they did not make sufficient appeal to my lu'ad or 
to rny heart and wlien 1 felt that an acceptaiu'e of tlu‘ position 
that underlay tlic'ir jiroposition would mean sometli ing not good 
for the country, I felt, 1 at least should have my owm say and make 
my owm position clear to the country. 7'hroughout my life I have* 
understood the princijili^ of compromises ; 1 have understood the 
spirit of ckanocracy. I yitdd to no one in m\’ regard for both these 
things, but throughout mv life I have also found that there come 
occasions in a man’s lifc‘ wffio waants* to regulat(‘ his life according 
to the' voice of his owm conscience, according to immutable kuvs 
of God as lie understands them. I say there come occasions in the 
life of such a man wdien he must grasp and embrace as he wmuld 
embrace a brother parting wdth his dean'st frit'uds and that time 
stared me in the face' twm days ago. It is not a matter of removing 
a wmrd here and a word there. If I could have managed to have 
the word " disappointing," belie've me, 1 wmiild not have striven 
before this audience, wasted your, mine and my nations valuable 
time in liiggling over the word. I say to you it is not right to have 
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the word ' disappointing/ You saw the amendment yesterday 
in my name which I have withdrawn. It expressed in more graceful 
language. I do not claim any better knowledge of English on that 
account, but I had put my hc'art into it and that is my estimation of 
my own plirascologyc 1 contend that that amendment (expresses 
the same thing in more graceful language, but 1 say to myself and 
1 .said to myself yesterday, never mind grace, if you can get 
substance in another language* you shall take it ” 1 have, therefore,, 
taken three paragraphs. They are tlu* resolutions in its entirety, 
witli the exception of the objective* “ disappointing,” because 
that also entirely represents my feeling. 1 do believe with Tilak 
Maharai, Mr. Das and all friends that we are fit for responsible 
Oovt'rnnicnt full\ to-da>’. I do b(*lieve that what we are getting 
falls far short of the* Cougre‘ss ideals. (Hear, hear). 1 do belie\'e 
at till* earliest possible mom(‘nt we should ha\'e responsible Govern- 
ment. I am iii accord with th(‘m. But how are we to build our 
future ? That was the (piestion to which they addressed this and 1 
addressed myself. 11ieir conedusion was ” let tlie country go as it 
will, we shall not give a lead to the ('ountr\’ from this platform.” 
What was tin* m(*aning of it ? 

Tin* mt'aning as 1 ga\'e to it was ‘ our policy must be not 
obstruction, but co-operation. ^\*s, but in mind and it; sliall be 
not In the air.’ If there* is to be (.•'o-operation under delinite condi- 
tions, then 1 say, let us lav down those* conditions, let us make our 
point perfectly clear. Their position again \^'as \\di\’ should we 
thank a servant of ours ? After all. who is Mr. Montagu ? He is 
our serv'ant. If he has deme a little bit of his duty, why do you want 
to thank him ? It is an attitude you may sympathise with 
sometimes, but I say to this great audience that is not an attitude 
which is worthy of yourselves. If in the* heart of hearts you can 
say that Mr. Montagu throughout his career as the Secretary of 
vState for India has done one thing, namely, he has overborne 
the opposition led by Lord Sydenham against this Bill and he has 
resisted all encroachment upon liberal provisions, few enough I 
admit, but the liberal provisions of that Bill, then I say Mr. Montagu 
deserves our wholehearted thanks. (Hear, hear and cheers). 
That is all what my amendment means. My amendment also 
means that we may not say these reforms are disa])pointing, dis- 
appointing in the sense in which that word is used. Here I suggest 
to you that if a man comes to ^;e and disappoints me, I do not 
co-operate with him. If I get a sour loaf I reject it, and I do not 
take it. But if I get a loaf which is not enough, which has not 
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Sufficient condiments in it, 1 shall use it, I shall add condiments 
to it and shall take a bit. Therefore my amendment means nothing 
more and nothing less than that we should stare the situation in 
the fact‘ as it exists before the country to-day and if Tilak Maharaj 
tells yon that we are going to make use of the Keforms Act as he 
must and as he already told Mr. Montagu, as he has told th(.‘ 
country that wc' are going to take the fullest advantage of tlu* 
reforms, then 1 sa\% be true to yourself, be true to th(‘ country 
and tell the country that you are going to do it. Rut if you want 
to say, after having gone there, ^you will jHit any obstruction say 
that also. Rut on the question of propiiety and obstnudion J 
say Indian culture demands tliat we shall trust one who (‘xtends 
a hand of fellowship, d'he King Emperor has extended a hand of 
fellowsliip (Hear, hear). Mr. Montagu has extended the hand of 
tellowship,. do not rej('ct the advance. The Indian culture demands 
trust and full trust, and if you are sufficiently manly we shall not 
be afraid of the future, but face the future in a manly manner 
and say ‘ alright Mr. Montagu, all right, all officials of the bureau- 
cracy, we are going to trust you. We shall put you in a corner and 
when you resist us and wlien you resist the advance of the countr\ , 
then w(‘ say, do so at your peril.' I'hat is the manly attituch^ that I 
suggfst. I therefore say you are bound that if in tlie heart of 
hearts you consider that thest' redorms enabl(‘ you to ad\’anc(' 
further to your goal, if you believ(‘ that these reforms can Ix' usi'd 
as a stej)ping stone to full responsible government, then I say give 
Mr. Montagu his due and tell him ' we thank \'ou’. But if you say 
to Mr. Montagu, ' We thank you ' the corollary to that is we shall 
co-operate, with him. If you say to Mr. Montagu ‘we do not thank 
you, let us know what reforms are, we know your intentions, we 
shall frustrate those intentions by obstructing you at every step.' 
If that is your position make it clear before the world and ask for it. 
Then I shall challenge that position and I shall go across from one 
end of the country to the other and say we shall fail from our 
culture if we do not do our dut}^ That culture demands 37011 to 
respond to the hand that has been extended. As I decline to trust 
them, 1 say, we shall co-operate in so far as the countr37's good is 
advanced. We shall obstruct you and shall fail you to defeat 
your purpose, if your purpose is in any shape or from to diminish 
the glory of India. That is the amendment I have come to place 
before you. I again appeal to Tilak Maharaj and I appeal to 
Mr. Dass and every one of you, not on the strength of my service, — 
it counts for nothing, not on the strength of my experience, but 
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on the strength of the inexorable logic, if you accept your own 
civilisation, I ask the author of the commentaries on Bhagawat 
Gita (Tilak) if he accepts the teachings of Bhagavat Gita then let 
him extend a hand of fellowship to Mr. Montagu. 

Fund il M alaviy i . 

• Hon. Pandit Malaviya accorded his whole-hearted support to 
Mr. Gandhi’s amendments thiU the word “ disappointment ” should 
be removed and also tliat a paragraj)h slnnild be added at the end of 
the resolution thanking Mr. Montagu. The word " disappointing " 
he said, was used to intensify dissatisfaction. That, of course, was 
not an essential part of the resolution. The main opposition was 
to that part which expressed co-operation. Did tliey in fact 
desire to co-r)perate or not ? Would they '-eek election, train the 
electorate, go about educating, and serve' on the councils ? Would 
that not be co-operation which included the fullest and the strongest 
opposition when necessary ? Pandit Malax iya paid generous 
tribute to Mr. Montagu and said India had reason to be grateful to 
him. They would start their agitation, thc'v liad already started 
if, but they must frankly and wholeheartedly acknowledge the good 
that had been done. Ikindit Malaviya recogmised the importance 
of the Royal Proclamation and winding up his arguments declared 
that Mr. Gandhi’s amendment stood on a strong and unassailable 
ground. It would be a calamity — a rnisfortuiu', if they had to 
divide, but lu' was sun* some understanding was being arrived at. 

Ikindit Malaviya at this stage left the rostrum and after a 
conference with Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Tilak and others, returned and 
announced that a compromise had been arrived at. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya in announcing the compromise 
over the Reform Resolution said : -Ladies and Gentlemen, it is 
a matter of great satisfaction to me, and I am sure it would be to 
all of you (hear, hear) to know that a compromise has been arrived 
at. Now you know, when the matter was in the hands of Messrs 
Gandhi and Tilak you could not expect anything different. 

Pandit Malav^a at this stage turning to Mrs. Besant asked, 
“ Have I your permission to include your name ? 

Mrs. Besant — “ Let me see the resolution.’' 

Pandit Malaviya then went up to Mrs. Besant and the latter 
evidently having declined to joindn the compromise returned to 
the rostrum and after furth discussion a solution ' wa^^ 
arrived at. Two elements had been inserted in the resolution 
agreed upon viz , promise of co-operation and an expression ol 
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gratitude to Mr. Montagu. Those ideas were to be. added as 
a separate paragraydi to Mr. Das’s original resolution. The following 
was the paragraph : — 

This Congress trusts that so far as may be possible they will 
work the reforms so as to secure an early establislumMit of full res- 
ponsible government and this Congn^ss offers its thanks to the 
Right Hon’ble. Mr. E. S. Montagu for his labours in connection with 
Reforms. Pandit Malaviva })roceeded to speak further, when 
Mr. Jinnedi rose to a ])()inl of ord('r and said that Pandit Malaviya 
should not be allowcvl to make another speech and tlie resolution 
agreed UY)on ought to be put. 

Mr. C. R. Das, who in moving the origiiial proposition had 
reserved his right to reply said: 1 want to ocf'upy \a:)ur time for one 
minute. The comj)romise has been arrived at. Pandit Malaviya 
has told you that there :\ro two points, co-operation and thanks, 
but so far as co-operation is concerned, the vicnv with which I 
have compromised is this that co-operation when necessary to 
advance our caLis(^ and obstruction wlien that is necessary to advance 
our cause. W(‘ would work th(' Reform Scluune so far as it may 
be for the early establishment of responsible government. We 
are not opposed to co-o]X'ration, if co-operation helps us to attain 
our purpose. We are not opposed to obstruction, plain downright 
obstruction, when that helps to attain our goal. I ask you, ladies 
and gentlemen, to a('cept this compromise of the resolution of the 
Congress. 

Mrs. Besant’s amendment was then put to vote and lost, 
only a handful voting in her favour. 

The resolution as settled by compromise was then passed. 

15. Turkish and Khilafat Question. 

Mr. B. C. Pal moved that thisM^ongress respectfully protests 
against the hostile attitude of some of the British Ministers towards 
the Turkish and Khilafat question as disclosed by their utterances 
and most earnestly appeal to and urge upon His Majesty's 
Government to settle Turkish question in accordance with the just 
and legitimate sentiments of Indian Musalmans and the solemn 
pledges of the Prime Minister without which there will be no content 
among the people of India. 

The resolution was unanimously passed, Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
being one of the speakers. 
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i6. Declaration of rights. 

In the Congress agenda following the Reform resolutions 
stood a lengthy resolution on the Declaration of Rights over the 
names of Mr. C. R. Das and Mr. Mahamed Ali as [proposer and 
seconder respectively. When this resolution was reached Pandit 
(k)karan Nath Misra who was acting as the spokesman for the 
IVe.sident announced it would be taken up later as there were 
differences of opinion in regard to it. Eventually when other 
n'solutions on the agenda had been disposed of b}^ being put one 
after another from the chair and passed, this resolution on the 
Declarations of Rights was taken up. The ‘resolution on the 
agenda paper ran : — 

'‘This Congress is emphatically of opinion that in the immediate 
and imperative interest of this country as well as of the whole 
British Empire a statute should be fortiiwith passed by the Imperial 
Parliament to guarantee the civil rights of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects and embodying the following provisions : — (i) British 
India is one and indivisible and all political power is inherited 
in the people thereof to the seime extent as in any other people 
or nation of the whole British Empire. (2) That all Indian subjects 
of His Majesty’s and all subjects naturalized or resident in India 
are (‘qual before law and there shall be no penal or administrative 
law in force in this country whether substantive or procedural of 
a discriminative nature. (3) That no Indian subject of His Majesty 
shall be liable to suffer in liberty, life, prosperity or in respect 
of free speech or writing or right of association except by a sentence 
by an ordinary court of justice and as a result of lawful or open 
trial. (4) That every Indian subject shall be entitled to bear 
arms subject to the purchase of a license as in Great Britain and 
that the right shall not be taken away save by a sentence of an 
ordinary court of justice. (5) That the press shall be free and that 
no license or security shall be demanded on the registration of a 
press or newspaper. (6) That corporel punishment shall not be 
inflicted on any subject of His Majesty save under conditions 
ai)plying equally to all other British subjects ; (7) That a militia 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects be established by law in the cities 
and towns and in rural parts divided into units for the purpose. 
No regular force shall be employed for suppression of internal 
disorders except when militia are found inadequate, and under an 
Act especially passed for the purH^se . In suppressing disorders 
and restoring order, no armed fo.ee shall, unless it is attacked, 
interfere. They shall not interfere unless the crowd has been 
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three times summoned in the name of the King-Emperor and of 
law to disperse and has not done so until after a reasonable time. 
(8) That all laws, ordinances and regulations now or hereafter in 
existence that are anywise inconsistent with the provisions of this 
statute shall be void and of no validity whatever/' 

Pandit Gokaran Nath announced that an agreement bad been 
arrived at with regard to this resolution. In clause one it had 
been agreed to delete the word ‘ whole ' before the British Empire. 
It had also been agreed to delete clause seven relating to militia. 
The resolution in its amended form was ])iit from the chair and 
passed. 

Among the other resolutions passed were the following : — 

17. Expression of Thanks. 

This Congress records its grateful appreciation of the valu- 
able services rendered by the Labour party in and outside Parlia- 
ment through its office-bearers, through its organisation, its 
prominent members and the daily and weekly press, and specially 
Mr. Spoor, the accredited representative of the party in P«3rliament 
for Indian affairs, by generally supporting the cause of self-govern- 
ment for India and particularly by pressing the Congress view 
about the Indian Political Reforms on the Joint Select Committee 
and on the occasion of the passage of the Government of India Bill 
in Parliament, for its full sympathy with the demands for full 
responsible government in India and its generous assurance to 
advance it through its power and influence. 

"'This Congress urges its provincial committees and other affilia- 
ted associations to p)romote I.abour unions throughout this country 
with view of improving social, economic and political conditions 
of the labouring classes and securing for them a fair standard of 
living and a proper place in the body politic of India." 

18. ' iNpiA/ 

" This Congress notes with satisfaction that it has been agreed 
by the Board of Directors of the journal ‘ India ' that it shall 
represent the views of the Congress and refers the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Congress deputation for the extension 
and improvement of the said journal to the All-India Congress 
Committee." 

19. Work in England. 

‘This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the time has 
arrived for establishing a perinanejaiit mission for its own propa- 
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gandist work in England and elsewhere and appoints a committee 
of the following gentlemen to collect the necessary funds for the 
purpose and to select the personnel of the mission for the first 
year : — Mr. B. G. Tilak (convener), Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar, 
Mr. Mohammed Ali, Mr. S. R. Bomanji, Lala Lajpat Rai, G. S. 
Khaparde, and Syed Hasan Imam with power to add ‘ if necessary/ 


• 20. Lala Lajpat Rai. 

This Congress thankfully begs to convey its sense of appre- 
ciation of the services of Lala Lajpat Rai to the cause of the country 
by his earnest and self sacrificing efforts of constitutional agitation 
in the United States of America by representing the view of the 
Congress before proper authorities in America in the matter of 
the demand for self-government and self-determination for India 
and requests Lala Lajpat Rai to continue his efforts as before."' 

' This Congress conveys its warmest thanks to the members 
of the Congress deputation for their strenuous labours in the cause 
of the Congress in England,' 

' This Congress thankfully records its appreciation of the 
assistance given by the British Congress Committee and especially 
Dr, Clarke, Dr. Rutherford and Mr. J. M. Parikh, to the Congress 
deputation in its woik in England and views with entire satis- 
faction the reorganization of the committee as an executive 
body of the Congress, j)ledged to carry on the Congress propa- 
ganda in England." 

21. Thanks to Muslim League. 

‘ This Congress places on record its warmest thanks to the 
All-India Moslem League for passing a resolution recommending 
the substitution of other animals instead of cows in respect of the 
sacrifices on the occasion of Bakrid.' 

Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhava Rao. 

Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhava Rao thanked on behalf of the 
delegates. Swami Shradhanand and members of the Reception 
Committee. 

The Swami responded in a suitable speech in concluding 
which, he said was a Sanyasi and as such was resuming his duties 
and handing over the political reins to the Punjab leaders.' 

President's Conc^luding Address. 

The following is the full te. of Pundit Motilal Nehru's con- 
cluding address which was read on his behalf by Dr. Kitchlew : 
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^‘Fellow Delegates, before 1 say anything in reply to the flattering 
words, the over generous terms in which Dr. Satyapal and others 
have referred to me and my humble services in your cause, I have 
to apologise to you for not being able to address you myself as 

I should have liked to have done 

In this holy land of the Piinjab, in the eva^r memorable year 1919 , 
strange things have come to pass. We ha\'e seen on the side of the* 
people the expression of a feeling of unity, a desire to act corporate, 
a will to serve in a common cause, in the face M tremendous odds. 
Out of evil cometh good, and out of the hellfire through which 
this fair land has passed have been formed tlie iron bonds of unity, 
which its enemies will try in vain to break. The union among 
the various communities of this great country which our greatest 
men and women have been trying to bring about is at last an 
accomplished fact, and God willing will never again be broken. 
Our Mahomedan brothers in th(‘ Moslcaii League assembled, ha\a‘ 
generously, I may say nobly, adopted a resolution calling upon 
tlicir co-religionists to abandon thc' sacrihee of cows at the Bakrid 
festival wliich has in the past beem a iruitful sourct* of trouble 
and have thus advanced the cause very substantially The lirst 
fruits of the union ar(' already visible on the horizon, the rest 
will follow in quick succession, if only we take care to concentrate 
ourselves on the dutv that must be done for duty's sake. The 
fruits will tak(' care of themsehes. Fellow-delegates, th(' out- 
standing feature of this session has been the great discussion which 
you have witnessed in the open Congress to-day. a feature which 
has been conspicuous ])y its absence in our past deliberations, 
The work that lies before us is the spreading of tliis spirit of organised 
democracy of what 1 have spoken, throughout the length and 
breadth of this ('ountry, until not an individual is left without an 
active desire to do his share in the great work of the uplifting 
of this great and anciet land. It is for you to carry the message 
of hope in every nook and corn?r, for in spite of the atmosphere 
of gloom that has surrounded us in this city of martyrdom, I see 
a very bright prospect befon* us. On this New year’s Day, let 
us make this sacred resolution. Work is needed, but I am confi- 
dent that each and every one of us will do his very best, with single 
minded devotion to the cause of the country, that is so dear to us. 
In this confident hope I bid you farewell and trust we shall meet 
again under happier circumstances. Fellow-delegates, I once 
again thank you for the courtesy that you have extended to me 
and all. the kindnesses you have shown me. 
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Let me thank you most heartily for the high honour you have 
conferred upon me by requesting me to preside at the second 
session of the All-India Conference of the Moderate party. On the 
eve of the momentous political changes which are to be initiated in 
the country, I cannot help wishing that your choice had fallen on 
some one more worthy of the high office which you have called upon 
me to assume. When 1 look'back over the roll of the great men 
who have adorned the presidential chair of the Congress, when I 
remember that at the first session of the Moderate Conference the 
(ffiair was occupied by no less a person than our distinguished 
countryman and veteran political leader Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
and when I realise that we are meeting to-day in a city whose posi- 
tion as the intellectual capital of the Empire and as the great centre 
of learning, culture and oratory has remained unshaken by the 
transfer of the seat of Government, I am overwhelmed with a sense 
of my own deficiencies ; and if I am found unequal to the responsi- 
bilities of my task, I hope you will extend a generous measure of 
indulgence to my shortcomings. When the Conference met last 
year, the great war which had been devastating the world for four 
years and more had taken a decisive turn in favour of the Allies and 
the armistice was in sight. Since then the war has come to an end, 
peace has been concluded with the Central Powers and the cause of 
liberty, humanity and nationality for which the Allies were pouring 
out their blood and treasure has been gloriously vindicated. The 
idea of a League of Nations, which when it was first adumbrated by 
President Wilson was received with considerable scepticism, has 
now materialised and become an established fact. Though the 
25 
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peace treaty has not yet been ratified by America, it is not unreasorv 
able to hope that she will soon do so and help to lay the foundation 
of the peace of the world on a permanent l)asis. We are proud to 
reflect that by the loyalty and co-operation of her princes and 
peoples in the hour of the i^mpire’s trial, and by the prowess and 
devotion of her armies in various arenas of the war, the claim of 
India to a share in the counsels of the Imperial War Cabinet and 
War Conference has secured recognition, that she has beqn 
represented at these deliberations by our distinguished countrymen, 
His Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner and Lord Sinha, and that 
she has been accorded a position of equality with the other great 
Dominions of the Empire in the Peace Conference and admitted as 
an original member of the League of Nations Though the strain 
and anxiety of the war are over, the world has not yet returned to 
normal conditions and is now in the throes of birth of a new order 
of things, of a reconstruction of the whole scheme of life, political, 
industrial and social. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms was the subject of heated discussion at the time of 
our first conference. The Government of India Rill which was 
introduced into Parliament six months ago has just been placed 
on the Statute Book and we have met to celebrate with heart-felt 
rejoicing the auspicious event which has started India on the path 
of Self-Government and is destined within a measurable period of 
time to lead her to the goal of full responsible government. Our 
profound gratitude is due to all who have laboured to this end, to 
the authors of the Joint Report, to the members of the various 
deputations, who at great personal sacrifice went to England and 
placed the views of their respective constituents before the Joint 
Committee and especially the members of the Moderate Deputation 
headed by our leader, Mr, Surendranath Banerjea, to the members 
of the Joint Committee, who conscientiously endeavoured to remove 
the defects in the original Bill, to Mr. Montagu for his statesman- 
like grasp of the situation, his fervid sympathy with Indian aspira- 
tions and his wonderful tact, persistency, and powers of Parlia- 
mentary management and last but not least to our illustrious 
countryman Lord Sinha for his wise patriotism, skilful advocacy and 
devoted labours at the expense of health and under the weight of 
domestic calamity. The whole of India has cause to be proud of 
the services of Lord Sinha. No Secretary of State for India will 
have a more abiding place in the affections and gratitude of the 
people of India than Mr, Montagu. Our thanks are also due to the 
members of the Cabinet, who realising the importance of the 
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measure decided to push it through without delay, to the members 
of the Laiiour party for their strong support, and to both Houses of 
Parliament for their genuine, if cautious, sympathy with the claims of 
India. We have been deeply moved by the gracious and soul- 
stirring Proclamation of His Majesty the King-Emperor whose 
abiding sympathy has ever seen a source of encouragement to us 
and whose message of exhortation will be an inspiration to all to the 
fulfilment of his wishes. India is profoundly grateful to His Majesty 
for the exercise of his Royal Clemency and for his desire to inaugu- 
rate the Reforms in an atmosphere of general good-will and 
harmony. 

When at the first conference we expressed our opinion of the 
scheme embodied in the Montagu-Chelmsford report, we pointed out 
modifications and improvements which, in our opinion, were needed 
in the Bill. Many of the defects pointed out have been removed 
and several of our suggestions have been carried out. One impor- 
tant suggestion which we made related to the simultaneous introduc- 
tion of the principle of diarchy in a limited sphere of the central 
government and it is a matter for regret that the Joint Committee 
and the Cabinet could not see their way to the adoption of this 
suggestion ; but there can be no doubt that in spite of the refusal of 
Parliament to introduce the principle of division of functions in the 
central government, the measure now passed is a substantial fulfil- 
ment of the pledges contained in the declaration of the 20th of 
August 1917. Jt is now desirable to make a brief survey of the 
provisions of the statute and see how far it is an advance upon the 
present constitution and to what extent the proposals in the 
Congress-Moslem League have been adopted. 

Survey of the Reforms. 

Taking the constitution of the provincial government first, the 
strength of the Legislative Council has been expanded, the proportion 
of the elected element being raised to 70 per cent, and that of the 
official element restricted to 20 per cent. The franchise has been 
greatly lowered and widened and provision is to be made on a larger 
scale than originally intended for the rural population and for the 
urban wage-earning class. The representation proposed for the 
depressed classes is to be enlarged. Except the first President of 
the Council who is to be appointed by the Governor, the presidents 
and deputy presidents of the Legislative Council are to be elected by 
the Council itself. The proposal for a Grand Committee and for 
legislation by recourse to the certification procedure has been dis- 
carded and provision is made for necessary legislation on reserved 
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subjects which may be refused by the Legislative Council by 
emp :)wering the Governor to act on his own responsibility without 
recourse to t'ne farce of the official bloc, In cases where the 
Governor so acts on his own responsibility, the Governor-General 
has ordinarily to reserve the enactment for His Majesty’s pleasure, 
who will be guided by the Secretary of State acting on the advice of 
a Standing Corniiiittee of Parliament. The system of separate 
purses for the reserved and transferred departments has been 
negatived an i excepting certain items of fixed charges, all proposals 
for expenditure will be submitted to the vote of the Council in the 
form of demands for grants. In cases where the Council refuses to 
vote for the necessary expenditure on a reserved subject, it is open 
to the G ivernor to retain the allotment, if he considers it essential 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the reserved subject. This 
must be ad nitted to be a necessary corollary from the principle of 
dyarchy, but it is seldom likely that the Governor vvill exercise his 
power in opposition to the reasonable wishes of the Council. If it 
is remembered that there is an Indian element in the Executive 
Council and that the ministers will be consulted on important matters 
like the framing of the budget, it will be readily realised what great 
scope there is for influencing the proposals of the Governor in 
Council in regard to reserved subjects. In the Executive Council 
Ihe Indian element will be equal in strength to the non-Indian. 
The ministers in charge of the transferred departments will be 
responsible to the Council from the start and will have the same 
status as the Councillors. 

In the Government of India the strength of the Legislative 
Assembly will be enlarged and provision will be made for direct 
election. The elected element is fixed at a minimum of five- 
sevenths and of the remaining two-sevenths at least one-third is to 
consist of non-officials. Except the first president who will be 
appointed by the Governor-General, the presidents and vice-presi- 
dents will be elected by the Assembly. The Council of State is to 
be radically altered in character and converted into a true revising 
chamber of which not more than a third will be officials. Any 
affirmative legislation required by the Governor-General in Council 
which either Legislative Chamber refuses to pass can be passed by 
the Governor-General on his own responsibility in a straightforward 
fashion, if he certifies that it is essential for the safety, tranquility 
or interests of British India. In such cases the Governor-General 
has ordinarily to reserve the enactment for His Majesty’s pleasure, 
who will be guided by the Secretary of State acting on the advice 
of the Standing Committee of Parliament. The only exception to 
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this procedure is in cases of emergency calling for immediate action 
in the opinion of the Governor-General, but in such cases the act 
will be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. In the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General the Joint Committee 
recommends that not less than three members of the Executive 
Council should be Indians. Though the Joint Committee disclaim 
any intention of introducing any measure of responsible government 
intc>^ the central administration and though the Governor-General 
in Council has therefore got the power to restore the allotment made 
by the Government of India, all proposals for expenditure with 
some exceptions like military, political and ecclesiastical charges 
and money’s required for the service of loans have to be submitted 
to the Legislative Assembly and its votes taken on the demands 
for grants. 

Turning to the horpe administration of Indian affairs, all the 
charges of the India office other than agency charges are recom- 
mended to be placed on the British estimates. The minimum and 
maximum members of the Council are fixed at S and 12 and the intro- 
duction of more Indians is recommended. The most important recom- 
mendation of the Joint Committee in connection with the control of 
the Secretary of State is that a convention of non-interference should 
be established in all matters of purely Indian interest, wherever the 
Government of India and the legislature may be in agreement. 
This provision will pave the way for the growth of the fiscal auto- 
nomy of India which has been the subject of demand by all classes 
of politicians. The Statutory Commission which is to come into 
existence after the expiry of 10 years is empowered to examine not 
merely into the working of responsible Government in the provin- 
cial sphere but also to incpiire into the w^orking of the Government 
of India. The Committee have recommended the creation of a 
Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament with 
advisory functions by whose advice the Secretary of State will be 
guided in his approval of legislation or rules which may be sent up 
to him by the Government of India. 

Congress Demands. 

Comparing these provisions with the substance of the proposals 
made by the Congress, it will be seen that in some respects, as in 
regard to the removability of the executive, they are a great improve- 
ment on those proposals and that the only important matters in 
which the proposals of the Congress have been departed from are 
(i) the omission to grant full provincial autonomy (2) the omission 
to introduce the principle of diarchy in the Government of India 
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(3) the omission to give a statutory guarantee that full responsible 
Government shall be established in the whole of British India 
within a period of 15 years and (4) the omission to provide for a 
declaration of rights. With regard to the demand for a declaration 
of rights, it may be pointed out that any such declaration is unknown 
to the British constitution, that the proper line of progress is in the 
direction of the development of the powers of the Indian legislature 
and the introduction of the responsibility of the central government 
towards the Indian legislature and that the enactment of a funda- 
mental law by a superior authority restricting the powers of the 
Indian legislature is inconsistent with the true goal and l)Ound to 
be embarrassing in practice. Under the new constitution the 
central government will by influence, if not control, be daily brought 
more and more into consonance with the wishes of tlie public ; 
exceptional or discriminative legislation is bound to disappear ; 
and the obligation which will be imposed on the Secretary of State 
by convention to consult the Joint Standing Committee will prove 
a most valuable safeguard against any improper encroachment of 
the liberty of the subject. 

Decided Advance on the Present. 

Taking the Act as now passed, is it not obvious that it represents 
a decided advance upon existing conditions and that it gives us 
great opportunities for ac(|uiring a practical knowledge of the art 
of responsible government. The Act provides for a ten years' 
period of apprenticeship in the provincial administration and is only 
intended as a transitional measure. In spite of the fact that it has 
fallen short of the demands of the Congress, it must be conceded 
that it provides in the language of the Joint Committee “a generous 
measure of opportunity of learning the actual business of the govern- 
ment of demonstrating by our conduct of the administration to the 
jirst statutory commission that the time has come for further exten 
sions of power.” If we remember the conditions under which the 
scheme has been carried through and the fact that a Coalition 
Government representing different parties and shades of opinion 
has been in power all the time, we shall be able to realise the diffi- 
culties with which Mr. Montagu had to contend and the statesman- 
ship which he has brought to bear upon the elaboration of a 
measure acceptable to all parties and upon steering it through a 
Parliament whicii included conservative and reactionary elements 
opposed to any bold or venturesome experiment. It would have 
been quite easy to frame an ideally perfect scheme which would 
meet the largest demands of the Congress ; but the scheme would 
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have had no chance of passing through and the fulfilment of our 
aspirations would have been indefinitely delayed, if not retarded. 
It was the height of political sagacity on Mr. Montagu’s part to 
have perceived how far he could carry the Government and Parlia- 
ment with him and frame his proposals in accordance with his 
practical limitations. 

. Reception by Extremists. 

While the reforms call for the largest measure of grateful appre- 
ciation, they have been hailed by several extremist organs and 
leaders with expressions of unmitigated contempt and dissatisfaction. 

I shall give a few instances : — Speaking of the recommendations of 
the Joint Committee the ‘Independent’ of Allahabad described them 
as “a colossal sham calculated to perpetuate our unmitigated pro- 
bation under the British Rule as the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. They do not vouchsafe a particle of hope and they fail 
to transfer an iota of real responsibility to the people of India.” 
'Phe leader of the Congress deputation from Madras expressed the 
hope that ‘‘the people of India would with one voice vote against 
the reform scheme at the next meeting of the Indian National 
Congress ” He observed that “Indians re(]uired no training in the 
art of government, that the hill was not an improvement on the 
existing state of things and that if it did anything, it increased the 
powers of the autocracy.” The President of the Nationalists’ Con- 
ference recently held ^it Madras remarked that “it would not be a 
national disaster, if by the mutations of party-confiict in the House^, 
of Commons the present Cabinet went down and with it the present 
Reform Bill.” You will remember the description of the bill as “a 
little thing” by the Congress Secretary in England. Persons who 
do not regard the measure as going sufficiently far may be entitled 
to ask for further concessions, but there is neither justification nor 
need for belittling what has been granted. Inability to perceive the 
merits of the scheme can only be ascribed to intellectual obliquity. 

Opinions of Competent Judges. 

Let us now turn to the views expressed by some of our sincere 
friends and well-wishers in England and by distinguished Indians 
whose patriotism and judgment are beyond all question. Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Crewe, Lord Clayd, Lord Islington, Sir Michael 
Sadler, Sir Stanley Reed. Sir J. 1). Rees, Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Polak, His Highness the .^ga Khan, 
Lord Sinha, Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir M. Visveswarayya, Sir P. D. 
Pattdni aud Mr. Basu. They all consider that appreciation of the 
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present measure of reform and an honest endeavour on our part to 
co-operate in the successful carrying out of the first instalment of 
responsible government would go a great way to convince the 
British people of the desirability and expediency of granting a greater 
measure of responsible government. Major Ormsby-Gore consi- 
ders the revised reform bill as the most remarkable and epoch- 
making advance ever made at one bound in the history of Rritisli 
India. Our extremist friend attach more weight to the opinions *of 
Labour Leaders tlian to those of any other party in England. Mr. 
Ben Spoor has expressed the opinion that it is important that the 
Bill should become law without further delay. In the face of the 
unanimous advice expressed by those who are best entitled to pro- 
nounce an opinion, it is idle to suppose that any further concessions 
could have been obtained from Parliament at this juncture or that 
the postponement or abandonment of the Bill would have been 
of no consequence to this country. The fact that the Reforms have 
been passed by a Coalition (Government is an advantage to this 
country rather than otherwise, for the members of every party 
have given their support to the policy adopted in the Bill and 
it will not be possible for any party to repudiate the policy 
hereafter on the ground that it wms adopted against their wishes. 
It is imagined by our extremist friends that if the bill ^ had lieen 
thrown out the Labour Party would soon come into power ant! 
introduce a much more spacious measure of Reform and grant 
India all that she asks for. But, is not this belief based upon a 
number of assumptions of a very unreliable character } Is it knowf j 
when the next election will come off, or when the Labour Party 
will come into power ? Even if they do come into power, is there 
any certainty that they will not be too preoccupied with their own 
domestic questions to devote their attention to Indian Reforms ^ 
And even if they were willing to do so, do we know that any 
measure introduced by them will successfully run the gauntlet of 
the House of Lords or that if it fails to do so, the Labour Party 
will be prepared to make it a party issue and appeal to the country 
on it and return to power ? Instead of making these wild calcula- 
tions, is it not prudent in the interests of the country to accept 
with gratitude the first generous instalment of reform and devote 
our efforts to the successful working of the scheme, so that we may 
be able to convince the Parliament and the first Statutory 
Commission that we have not merely the capacity for self-government 
but that we have acquired the necessary training. Remember that 
there is nothing in the Bill to prevent the transfer of additional 
subjects within the ten years^ period of training. Even the Delhi 
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Congress was willing to leave the departments of Law, police and 
justice for a period of six years as reserved subjects in the hands 
of the Executive Government. Can it be said that a period of 
apprenticeship in the art of responsible administration is really 
unnecessary ? Self-assertion however loud or persistent does not 
amount to training. We, of the Moderate Party, do not hold the 
view that because it has taken centuries of political experience for 
Englishmen to acquire their present constitution, we must go 
through the same period of training. The world is now moving 
much quicker and it is because statesmen in England have recog- 
nised It, that they propose a short course of apprenticeship for a 
decade or two to acquire the necessary training. The success of any 
scheme of democratic government does not merely depend upon 
the tuness of a number of gifted individuals, but involves the 
education and training of the electorate. There is an immense' 
field of constructive work before us, more than enough to occupy 
all our energies and if we only turn our attention to the constructive 
task that lies before us and work for the success of the Reforms, 
we need have no fears that the next instalment will be delayed by 
the British Nation. 

Party Difference. 

The success of the scheme requires thti fullest co-operation 
between the people and the government with mutual good-will and 
forbearance and a spirit of compromise and conciliation. On the 
last occasion our veteran leader Mr. Surendranath Banerjea dealt 
with the events which led to the split between us and the party 
now in the ascendant in the Congress. It is not necessary for me 
now to go over that ground again. Let me liriefly advert to the 
differences which have merged between the two parties. As already 
pointed out, we regard the Reform Act as a substantial advance 
in the direction of responsible government, while the other party 
looks upon It as altogether disappointing and unsatisfactory. The 
next instalment of reform is, in our opinion, to be won by whole- 
heartedly working for the success of the new scheme and endea 
vouring to make the best of its merits and opportunities rather than 
by agitation. The practical demonstration of our fitness by actual 
work will be a far more effective means of attaining the end than 
incessant agitation, which will have the effect of diverting the 
energies of the people from action to talking. Believing that the 
fullest co-operation between the two halves of the government is 
necessary for the success of the principle of dyarchy, our policy is 
to co-operate with the government and support them in all measures 
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for the good of the people and to criticise them without flinching 
whenever their measures require to be opposed while stoutly 
opposing tall improper measures of repressive legislation, we shall not 
seek to fetter the powers of the Indian legislature. We recognize no 
antagonism between the interests of reserved and transferred depart- 
ments and consider the maintenance of all these departments in 
efficiency as necessary for the well being of the State. There is no 
subject of administration, whether reserved or transferred, in which 
the people are not interested and our attitude towards the budget 
proposals will be determined by a comprehensive view of the 
requirements of all departments in the interests of the public and 
of orderly progress. While endeavouring to get rid of any defects 
in the reconstructed machinery which experience may disclose, it 
will not be our aim to exploit the defects for the purpose of 
wrecking the scheme or creating a dead-lock in the hope of 
Parliament coming to our rescue and granting us full autonomy. 
While the pursuit of ideals by the members of the other party 
seems little likely to be tempered by a perception of practical 
limitations and hard facts, ours will be a practical idealism based 
upon a knowledge of existing conditions, a sense of proportion and 
perspective and a comprehensive view of progress in all directions. 
It will be our endeavour to consolidate our gains so that our march 
to the final goal may be firm and sure and we may not lose the 
ground we are about to occupy. While it would be hazardous to 
prophesy about the future of parties under untried conditions, it is 
liardly likely that the differences of opinion which have emerged 
between the two parties in connection with the Reform Scheme will 
disappear shortly. Nor is this tendency towards the formation of 
distinct parties a matter for regret, so long as party organizations 
are based upon principles and not upon ill-will and rancour between 
persons and classes. One may go the length of saying that sound 
party organizations are an indispensable condition of healthy 
political life and especially so in the working of any constitution 
based upon the British model. So long as the people had no voice 
in the administration and it was only a question of wresting 
privileges from the bureaucracy, the policy of a united front was 
indispensable. But it is less so, when responsibility for administra- 
tion has to be assumed by the people, and differences spring up 
as to aims and methods and it serves no purpose to conceal 
radical differences of opinion and maintain the semblance of a 
single political organization when its capacity for action must 
necessarily be impaired by lack of agreement and cohesion among 
Sts constituents. As regards our relation with parties in Britain, 
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it would be a mistake for us to enter into any exclusive alliance 
with any particular party, instead of cultivating friendly relations 
with all. 

N omenclature. 

The name to be adopted by our party is a matter which may 
perhaps be considered here. At the last session of our Conference 
^our President expressed his dislike of the term ‘Moderate’ and 
suggested the name “the centre group of the Nationalist party.” 
If I may be allowed to offer a remark, it seems too long an 
expression for the purpose of nomenclature and the word ‘group’ 
is suggestive of an undesirable fissiparous tendency. I have no 
particular predilections. We may call ourselves “laberals” or 
^Progressives’ or ‘National Liberals’ or by any other name you like. 
1 would only respectfully suggest a much shorter and handier name 
than the one suggested last year. 

The Punjab occurrences. 

I shall now pass on to a subject which has been engrossing the 
mind of the public even more than the subject of constitutional 
reforms. The disturbances in the Punjab in April last and the 
measures taken by the authorities to deal with them attracted the 
keenest and most wide-spread interest at the time. While the 
acts of lawlessness committed by the mobs were duly published 
at the time, the public were not kept equally informed of the 
doings of the authorities and the nature and extent of the measures 
adopted by them in the restoration of order. The movements of 
people to and from the Punjab were prohibited or restricted. 
Accused persons were deprived of the services of counsel from 
outside the province. A rigorous censorship was exercised over 
the press and security was demanded from papers which had the 
temerity to publish accounts of the manner in which martial law 
was administered. Such information, however, as leaked out and 
was published sent a thrill of horror over the land. While all 
political organisations expressed their detestation of the wanton 
destruction of life and property and communications and all the 
other outrages committed by the mobs and their approval of all 
measures reasonably necessary for the suppression of disorder, they 
felt it their duty to condemn the excesses of the authorities 
administering martial law and press for the prompt withdrawl of 
martial law. After a delay of several months the promised 
Committee of Enquiry has been appointed and the inquiry has 
been going on for two months. It is to be deeply regretted that the 
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government should not have seen their way to suspend the sentences 
of the leading citi/.ens who were convicted in Lahore and Amritsar 
and enable them to be present when evidence affecting them was 
being given at the inquiry and to give instructions to counsel for 
the cross-examination of the witnesses. It is also unfortunate that 
for this reason the Congress Committee to whose patriotic labours 
we owe an ungrudging tribute of praise should have decided to 
withhold their assistance from the Committee and let in no evidencco 
on beiialf of the people. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the 
evidence tendered by the government and especially the evidence 
of the European officers who were charged with the duty of 
restoring ordtr, has tlirown a flood of light upon the administration 
of the Punjab during those eventual months. The disclosures 
now made have confirmed the worst susfiicions of the public as to 
the ruthless and inexcusable barbarity of the administration and 
have created a feeling of intense indignation throughout the’; 
country. In view of the fact that the inquiry is not yet concluded, 
a considerable measure of reserve is called for in expressing an 
opinion on the matters pending before them. It is neither 

possible, nor desirable at this stage to exfiress any opinion as 
to the causes of the disturbances or as to the necessity for the 
employment of military force or for the introduction of martial 
law ; but the evidence of the European officers which has 
been already taken has made it abundanily clear that martial law 
was continued long after the necessity for it, if any, had ceased, 
that the means adopted by the military authorities to put them 
down were far in excess of the requirements of the situation and 
that the proceedings of the officers concerned were not guided 
by any considerations of common sense, humanity or decency, 
whether the disturbances in the various localities amounted only to 
riots or rebellion is a matter which may be left, for the present, to 
the decision of the Committee. It is well settled that necessity is 
the sole measure of the duration and extent of the force to be 
employed for putting down an insurrection and restoring order and 

that it is only when it is impossible for the ordinary courts of law 

to sit or enforce the execution of their judgments, that martial law 
can be indulged. There is nothing to show that except perhaps 
during the few days immediately following the disturbances the 
ordinary civil courts could not sit. Apart from any question of the 
legality of the ordinance providing for the trial of offences by special 
or martial law tribunals, there was no moral justification for the 
continuance of martial law or for the continuance of the special 
tribunals after the disturbances had been put down. The fact that 
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trial by courts-martial is bound to be quicker or would serve as an 
example of terror to others and help to keep them in due awe and 
obedience is no justification whatever for the establishment or 
continuance of martial law. It is also clear that the martial law 
officers had no right to treat contraventions of their own orders as 
offences and proceed to try and punish people for infringement of 
their orders. Let us turn our eyes to some of the facts disclosed in 
ahe evidence of the principal European witnesses. Tlie wholesale 
slaughter of hundreds of unarmed men at Jallian Walla Bagh with- 
out giving the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the indifference of 
General Dyer to the condition of the hundreds of people who were 
wounded in the firing, the firing of machine-guns into crowds who 
had dispersed and taken to their heels, the flogging of men in 
public, the order compelling thousands of students to walk 16 miles 
a day for roll-calls, the arrest and detention of 500 students and 
professors, the compelling of school children of 5 to 7 to attend on 
parade to salute the flag, the order imposing upon owners of pro- 
perty the responsibility for the safety of the martial law posters 
stuck on their properties, the flogging of a marriage party, the 
censorship of mails, rhe closure of the Badshahi mosque for 
sixweeks, the arrest and detention of people without any substantial 
reason and especially of people who had rendered services to the 
State in connection with the War Fund or otherwise, the flogging 
of six of the biggest boys in the Islamiah school simply because 
they happened to be school boys and to be big boys, the construc- 
tion of an open cage for the confinement of arrested persons, the 
invention of novel punishments like the crawling order, the skipping 
order and others unknown to any system of law, civil or military, 
the hand-cuffing and roping together of persons and keeping them 
in open trucks for 15 hours, the use of aeroplanes and Lewis guns 
and the latest parapliernalia of scientific warfare against unarmed 
citizens, the taking of hostages and the confiscation and destruction 
of property for the purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, 
the handcuffing of Hindus and Mohammadans in pairs with the 
object of demonstrating the consequences of Hindu-Musalman unity, 
the cutting off of electric and water supplies from Indian houses, 
the removal of fans from Indian houses and giving them for use 
by Europeans, the commandeering of all vehicles owned by Indians 
and giving them to Europeans for use, the feverish disposal of cases 
with the object of forestalling the termination of martial law, are 
some of the many incidents of the administration of martial lav 
which created a reign of terror in the Punjab and have shocked the 
public. It is a strange feature of the mental constitution of thoS( 
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tnilitary officers that they should have imagined that the steps they 
took were a remedy for the sullenness of the people and a means 
for promoting the popularity of the government. We are naively 
told by Oeneral Sir William Beynon that instead of being unduly 
severe, the administration erred on the side of leniency and that he 
and Sir Michael O’Dwyer approved of General Dyer’s exploit. 
It is inconceivable that such things can ever happen under the 
name of martial law in Ireland. That they could have happened in 
India shows the ineptitude of the present system of government. 
It is obvious that the Government of India :nust have regarded the 
opposition to the Rowlatt Bill as a direct challenge of their authority 
and as a trial of strength between the people and the government 
and that having given their promise of support to the local 
authorities, they were prevented by panic and love of prestige from 
listening to the representations of Indian leaders, or making any 
attemt to see things for themselves. It is no wonder that the hearts 
of our people have been stirred by these doings to their inmost 
depths. The indecent haste with which the Indemnity Bill was 
rushed through the Imperial Council is now intelligible. It will also 
be clear how well-founded the objection of the people was to the 
provisions of the Rowlatt Bill which entrust the liberties of the 
.subject to the mercy of the executive. 

We do not know what the findings of the Enquiry Committee 
may be ; but if we may be allowed to voice the wishes of the 
people we should ask, (i) for reparation for all serious hardship 
and suffering caused by unwarranted acts of severity, (2) for steps 
being taken to bring to justice any officials, high or low, civil or 
military, who may be found to have acted unreasonably and in 
excess of their powers or authorised such acts, ("3) for the provision 
of safeguards against the recurrence of such things in the future 
and (4) for the abolition of flogging in the Indian Army. Let 
us see what reasonable safeguards it is possible to suggest. One 
remedy which may perhaps be thought of is that in dealing with 
internal out-breaks the civil authorities should only invoke the 
aid of military forces, but should not allow the introduction of 
martial law. This suggestion raises a very large issue and in view 
of the incidents of the martial law regime in Ireland, Egypt, India 
and Ceylon may deserve consideration, but it seems to me doubt- 
ful whether it is likely to be entertained as a practical proposition. 
No enactment of any Declaration of Rights as suggested by our 
friends in the Congress can avert the possibility of the introduction 
of martial law ; for, by the very nature of the case martial law is 
a creature of necessity and transcends all law. Martial law is 
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a state of no law where the will of the General who commands the 
army prevails ; but if, as is only too likely, the abolition of martial 
law for the purpose of suppressing internal outbreaks is put aside 
as an impracticable suggestion, we are entitled to ask that the 
constitutional limitations to which its exercise and duration are 
subject according to the opinions of eminent English jurists shall 
be authoritatively set forth either in a statute or in a memorandum 
of instructions to be issued to the Governor-General. It should be 
made clear that martial law should not be introduced, unless it is 
impossible for the civil courts to sit and exercise their functions. 
It is further necessary that the power of creating new offences for 
breach of regulations and providing penalties therefor should not 
be delegated to Military Officers and that if courts-martial and 
civil courts are both sitting, any person not subject to the Naval 
Discipline Act or to Military Law, who is alleged to be guilty of 
the contravention of any regulation should be allowed to claim to 
be tried by a Civil Court instead of by a Court Martial. 

The happenings in the Punjab have emphasised the necessity 
for providing that the Indian element in the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy shall be at least equal to the European element. They 
point to the urgent need for the cheapening and quickening of 
cable communications with England. They have also demon- 
strated the evil effects of a prolonged exodus to the hills and the 
consequent isolation of the government from the world of humanity 
beneath. 


Press Act. 

The manner in which the Press Act has been administered has 
brought into prominence the necessity for a revision of it on 
radical lines. While I am prepared to concede that the provisions 
for security and forefeiture would serve a useful purpose in dealing 
with sedition and more especially with Bolshevism at our frontier, 
1 am inclined to think that the deposit of security should not be 
demanded in the first instance and should be called for only upon 
its being shown to the satisfaction of a court that the liberty of 
the press has been abused. Forfeiture also should be made 
consenquential upon an order of the court to be obtained by the 
Local Government on proof of publication of objectionable matter. 
The conditions in the Press Act entailing forfeiture are expressed 
in such wide terms that it has been found that the safeguard of an 
application to the High Court is practically illusory. An amend- 
ment of the Act on the lines here suggested would remove a 
keenly felt grievance and is especially necessary in view of the 
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need for encouraging the growth of a vigorous and honest press 
under the new conditions of administration. 

National Defence. 

Even more than the subject of constitutional reform the 
question of the re-organisation of the military system of the country 
is vitally connected with the growth of our nationhood within the 
empire. It is unfortunate that the scope of the reference to the 
Indian Army Re-organisation Committee recently appointed with 
Lord Esher as its President should have been so restricted, and 
that it should have included only one real representative of Indian 
public opinion. It is also a cruel irony of fate that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer whose repressive measures have provoked a storm of 
indignation throughout India should not merely be a member but 
the President of the Committee during its inquiry in India. For 
years past we have been asking that the commissioned ranks in 
the regular army shall be thrown open to Indians on a liberal scale 
under conditions which will be compatible with military efficiency. 
The contention that Indians are only fit to be employed as 
sepoys under the leadership of British officers and are not qualified 
for the highest ranks is too hollow to be put forward with any 
show of plausibility. Even under the e.xisting conditions men 
who have risen from the ranks to Indian commissions have 
acquitted themselves with credit. Modern wars are becoming more 
and more scientific and a country which does not cin[)loy the best 
brains and talents in its army is bound to go to the wall in any 
conflict with tlie forces of any of the modern powers. One possible 
objection to the employment of the educated classes in the army 
is that they may use their military knowledge, training and influence 
against the government. But are not the educated classes those 
who can most clearly realize the manifold advantages of member- 
ship of the British Empire and has not their loyalty been amply 
demonstrated by their conduct during the war and by their sincere 
solicitude for partnership within the British Pbnpire ? To adopt 
the language of the Joint Report, “we believe profoundly that the 
time has now come when the sheltered existence which we have 
enjoyed in India can not be prolonged without damage to our 
national life.” The war has painfully brought home to the mind 
of every Indian his military helplessness and inutility and has 
quickened the desire for self-reliance for all purposes of national 
life. We wish to have the fullest scope for the cultivation of the 
manly virtue and for attainment of the full stature of our manhood 
-so that we may be able to defend ourselves against any external 
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aggression or internal disorder. In the words of His Majesty, the 
progress of a country cannot i)e consummated without the right 
of her people to manage her affairs and safe guard her intetests. 
'The defence of India against foreign aggression is a duty, an 
Imperial interest and pride. As a preparation for the goal of 
responsii)le government which has been definitely announced as 
the objective of British rule and in fulfilment of the pledge of 
increasing association of Indians iri every branch of the adminis 
tration we are entitled to demand that the policy which has hither 
to guided ti^e administration of the army in India shall be changed, 
and that the pledges contained in the great proclamation of Queen 
Victroia should be fulfilled. The continuance of our exclusion 
from the C()missioned rank is a slur upon our capacity and loyalty, 
d'he [problem of commissions is stated in the Joint Report to 
bristle with difficulties, the most serious difficulty probably being 
the one created by the prejudice of Military Officers against the 
possibility of service under Indian officers. But the beginning 
of an attempt has i)een made towards breaking down the barrier 
and let us hope that tlie change in the angle of vision of the 
British [)ublic and of British statesmen which is alleged to have 
been brougfit about by comradeship in arms and by partici[)ation 
in tlie penis, hardships and sacrifices of the war may overcome 
the picjudice and op[)osition of the military authorities, and 
promote a sympathetic view of our aspirations. Our desire to 
take the same part in the military organisation of our own country 
as is enjoyed by tiie subjects of Britisli colonies in theirs will not 
be satisfitai by the grant of commissions alone. We claim that 
Indians shall be freely admitted to employment in all arms of 
the defensive organisation of the country including the artillery, 
the navy and the air-force and that no time should be lost in 
taking steps for the organisation of a territorial army which will 
serve as an auxiliary force to the Indian army. We do not know 
anything of the contents of the report which must have- i)een 
presented to the Imperial Government by Lord Jellicoe with 
reference to the naval defence of India, but costly as any scheme 
of naval defence must be, we shall be prepared to cheerfully 
shoulder our burdens on the condition that the Indian section of 
the navy is manned and officered by Indians. The Indians 
employed on board the mercantile marine have given ample proofs 
of their capacity, pluck, sense of duty and discipline and there can 
be no doubt that we have sufficient material in our sea faring 
population for the manning of naval crews. Knowing as you do 
how the two young Bengalees who were admitted into the Royal 

26 
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air force and those who were sent to the front in various other 
capacities distinguished themselves, do you have any reasonable 
doubt that if the opportunities are given the necessary personnel 
required for the air snavice will be forthcoming ? Provision should 
be made in India for giving the highest standard of instruction 
in military and naval engineering, in the constructi()n and manage- 
ment of aircraft and submarines, in the knowledge of tactics and 
in all the technical and adnnnistrative subjects required for 
members of the gc ncral staff. It is possible that our demands may 
not be readily granted, but w(? must make up our minds to carry 
on a strenuous agitation in ICngland till we gain our o’oject. 

You will probably have noticed the announcement in the {)apers 
that the (lovernment of India intend to introduce during the next 
Delhi session of the Viceregal Council a bill for the constitution 
of an auxilliary force of European subjects. Is it not significant 
111, at there is no mention of any intention to introduce a similar 
measure for the voluntary training of Indians ? We must of 
course recognise that th(.‘ question of universal service is 
for some time to come pul out of the pale of practical 
politics by the immensity of our population. Put there is no reason 
w’hy the formation of an auxiliary Indian force on a voluntary basis 
and in sufficiently large numbers and at least on a scale which will 
bear the same [iroportion to the ICuropean Auxiliary Force as the 
Indian army bears to the British units in India, should not be 
taken in hand. T have heard it said that the response which was 
made in the year 1917 to the call for voluntary enlistment in the 
Indian Defence P'orce was not satisfactory. This is not the lime 
or place to go into the history of this question, nor am I in a 
position to speak with reference to the response in the other 
provinces, but having been connected with recruitnient to the Indian 
branch of the Indian Defence Force in the Madras Presidency I am 
in a position to contradict, so far as Madras is concerned, the 
statements that have appeared in the Viceregal Legislative CouncI 
and in influential journals on this subject. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Indian section was treated as the Cinderella of the 
Indian Defence Force and the numerous difficulties we had to 
contend against, the establishment of the First Madras Infantry 
was brought up to full strength and the question of augmenting 
this branch of the Indian Defence Force was being considered by 
the Army Headquarters. I may add that the military authorities 
who from time to time inspected our recruits were satisfied with 
their progress and attainments. 
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Arms Act. 

The invidious racial distinctions underlying the rules framed 
under the Arms Act used to be the subject of complaint in Congress 
after Congress and it is a matter of satisfaction that the Government 
of India have at least taken action ay their resolution of the 21st of 
March 1919 to abolish all distinctions of a racial character and to 
prgvide facilities for the taking out of licenses. 

Indians in Africa. 

While the sisterhood of India in the nations of the British 
Empire has been acknowledged in the War and Peace Conferences 
and in the League of Nations, the treatment accorded to our citizens 
in the self-governing dominions of the Empire is calculated, not 
merely to wound our sense of self-respect, but to bring about the 
expulsion of the Indian settlers by a steady policy of humiliation 
and [)ersecution. d’he subject was mooted at the Imperial War 
(Conference by vSir S. P. Sinha (now Lord Sinha) and the views of 
the Indian representatives were embodied in a memorandum 
|>ref)ared by him. The resolution passed at the War Conference of 
i()i8 recognised that it was an inherent function of the governments 
of the several communities of the British Commonwealth including 
India that each should enjoy complete control of the com[)Osition 
ot its own po[)ulation by means of restrictions on immigration from 
any of the other communities. As regards the cjuestions raised 
with reference to the position of immigrants who were already 
settled in the self-governing dominions, the Conference recommended 
them for early consideration to the various governments concerned 
and Sir S. P Sinha expressed the hope that on the return of General 
Smuts he might be able in process of time to remove all or at any 
late some of the grievances. The news, hovv‘ ver, we have received 
from South Africa are of a very disquieting character. The Asiatic 
Land and Trading Amendment .Act which has been passed this year 
extends the restrictions of the Boer Law III of 1885 by prohibiting 
Indians from acquiring property either by way of transfer to a 
company or by means of mortgage except as security for a “bona 
fide” loan. A telegram received about a week ago from Bloemfon- 
tein stated that in the course of a speech General Smuts referring to 
the Asiatic question declared th^t a fresh invasion had been stopped 
but a new danger had arisen especially in connection with trade 
and that steps would have to be taken. We are not informed what 
exactly the danger referred to is, or what steps are contemplated by 
General Smuts. In view however of the broad-minded statesman- 
ship of General Smuts it is to be hoped that he may exercise his 
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influence in favour of justice to the Indian settlers. We are glad to 
be able to acknowledge the efforts of the Government of India to 
protect the interests of the Indian settlers. The Union Government 
have agreed to the representation of Indian interests before the 
Committee l')y Sir Benjamin Robertson and an Indian representative 
and we have to await the result of the investigations of this 
Committee which has been appointed in response to the demaiids 
of the Anti- Asiatic T^oagiie. It has sometitnes been suggested that 
the objecticjii to the Indian settler is based not upon racial prejudice 
but upon economic grounds and that by unfair competition lie 
injures the interests of the white lal)ourer or tradesman. We can 
appreciate the force of economic objections but the remedy in such 
a case would be rather to prescribe minimum rates of wages and 
admit the Indian workman to membership of ^Vorking Men’s 
Unions and if neccissary to piescrilie that the Indian workman or 
tradesman should live in houses conforming to tne same standard of 
sanitary or other conditions as may be reasonably prescribed for 
the corresponding classes of whit(‘ settlers. 'The economic oiijection 
however, is merely a cloak for the deeper objection basta.l on racial 
prejudice. The colour prejudice of the white rac«‘s and the ('om- 
mercial greed which tempts th.em to mark off vast regions of tiie 
surface of the earth for their exj)loitation threaten to be the most 
disruptive force of humanity and are an abiding menace of the 
peace of the world. 

Ecjually disconcerting news has been cabled to us by Mr. 
Andrews from East Africa, where a united attempt is being made by 
the European associations to cU)se the door against future immigra- 
tion and to stop Indian franchise. Moral depravity is said to have 
been the result of Indian contact and the South African exclusion 
policy is approved. 

We know what value to attach to these allegations against our 
countrymen. Mr. Gandhi has pointed out that it is the Indian who 
was the pioneer settler in East Africa long before a single 
European set foot on East African soil and who developed the 
uplands of East Africa. The crusade against our countrymen is 
impaired by the same feelings of racial prejudice and trade 
jealousy that have actuated the white settlers in their relations with 
our countrymen in other parts of the world. The significance of 
the agitation of the European associations is not confined to British 
East Africa alone. Under the terms of article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations which provides for a mandate to advanced 
nations for the administration of the former German Colonies, it is 
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distinctly provided that the mandatory power must secure equal 
opportunities for the trade and commerce of all other members of 
the Lea!2;ue. It was pointed out some time ago by the Paris corres- 
pondent of tile ‘‘Ihmes” that the mandate drafted for the adminis- 
tration of German East Africa which was typical of the mandates 
for the German Colonies in central Africa included provisions estab- 
lishing a’osolute equality of trade for the sulijects and citizens of all 
the high contracting parties The correspondent observed that 
complete ecjuality of trade had for many years existed in such 
Pritish [)roiectorates as Nigeria arid East Africa and that the same 
practice an 1 policy would be carried out by Giacat Britain in Greniian 
East Africa. 'The threatened interference with the right of our 
countrymen in British E ist Africa is bound to be the precursor of a 
similar p )l)cy of injustice in German East Africa As India is an 
original member of the League of Nations, Great Britain is bound 
to protect our rights and strictly maintain the policy of the open 
door to His Majesty^s Indian subjects and citizens. It is our duty 
to suoport our countrymen in their claim to the exercise of civil, 
municiiial a! cl po’iti :al rights and to appeal to the Imperial Govern- 
ment to discliarge their obligations under the mandate. 

Education. 

The reform and improvement of our educational system is an 
essential condition of our national [irogress. The suliject hns been 
most carefully examined by the Calcutta University Commission 
which was fortunate in its personnel and especially in securing hhe 
services of Sir Michael Sadler as its President No commission that 
has ever sat in this country has brought to bear a greater wealth of 
experience, sympathy and wisdom upon the discharge of its task. 
Where can we find a more generous appreciation of the merits and 
aptitudes of Indian students, a more sympathetic understanding of 
the defects and requirements of students and of the limitations and 
difficulties under which the vast army of teachers has to work, or a 
keener perception of the needs of an awakened nation ? The dis- 
satisfaction with our system of education which has been felt by 
the public for years has been proved to he well-founded. They have 
found defects in our educational organisation from top to bottom 
and pointed out how the primary school system is out of touch 
with the actual needs of the community, how extremely inefficient 
the secondary school system is and how it renders the pupils unfit 
for useful occupations and how the arts college have failed! to 
realise the aims of university education. They have recommended 
a comprehensive scheme of reforms covering the whole field of 
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education and the new machinery which they have proposed for 
enlisting the active co-operation of the public, for co-ordinating all 
educational agencies and for the reorganisation of the teaching 
profession must command general acceptance. It is a matter for 
satisfaction that the subject of education as a whole is to be trans- 
ferred to popular control, a result to which Sir Michael Sadler 
largely contributed by his evidence before the Joint Committee. It 
will rest with our new legislatures and ministers to set about at 
once to carry out as far as may be the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission subject to any modifications that may be 
suggested by special local conditions. The provision of facilities 
for the preparation of our youth for callings in agriculture, commerce, 
engineering and other walks of life, the extension of facilities for 
the education of the backward and the depressed classes and the 
expansion of primary education must engage the unremitting 
attention of our reformed councils. Care has to be taken also that 
in the inrush of new ideas which will follow the introduction of the 
reforms, the preservation of what is precious and vital in Indian 
thought and culture is not neglected. 

Economic Development. 

In view of the extreme poverty of our country compared with 
the standard of any other civilized country, the want of suitable 
openings in life for our youth, and the need for making the country 
as self-contained as possible, the problems of economic development 
are of tremendous importance. The report of tiie Indian Industrial 
Commission presided over by Sir Thomas Holland makes a wide 
survey of the situation and offers recommendations calculated to 
achieve the ends we all have so much at heart. Some of the 
recommendations have been the subject of adverse criiicism and it is 
not for laymen to pronounce an opinion on matters where experts 
differ. Among other things referred to in the report of the 
Commission I should like to draw your special attention to the need 
for the encouragement of ship-building in our waters and for the 
creation of a mercantile marine. It is one of the gratifying results 
of the war that a change has come in the angle of vision of the 
government in regard to the policy to be adopted for the encourage 
ment of industries. It is also a matter for satisfaction that the 
subject of industries has been proposed by the Joint Committee for 
transfer to popular control, but in view of the discussion in the 
House of Lords we have to see to it that this proposal is not modi- 
fied or abandoned in the rules to be made under the statute. The 
question of tariffs which was excluded from the scope of the inquiry 
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by the Commission will have to be carefully considered by our 
public men in the light of the experience of progressive countries 
like Japan and the United States, and with due regard to the interests 
of the country as a whole and especially of the poorer consuming 
classes. Apart from any question of the bearing of tariffs upon the 
encouragement of industries, it is also wcjrthy of consideration 
whether the customs duties which form an imperial source of revenue 
may not be raised to some extent as a matter of pure fiscal policy 
so as to relieve the provincial governments of a considerable part 
of the burden of contrii)ution to the Central Government. In 
connection with the subject of economic regeneration, the treatment 
of lab jur is bound to come into prominence and will require to be 
solved with the fullest sympathy. No economic progress can be 
considered satisfactory which is not accompinied by an amelioration 
of the conditions of the labouring classes, l^y securing to them a 
fair subsistence vvhich will enable them to secure healthy and cleanly 
conditions of living and some share of the amenities of life. It is 
only by a timely attention to these problems and their wise solution 
that it will be possible to avert the class conflicts wnich are 
threatening to break up and destroy society in the west. 

The subjects now proposed to be transferred include the most 
important and growing departments of public administration, Edu- 
cation, Industries, Local self-government, medical administration 
and public health, agriculture, co-operation and excise. They are the 
subjects which are most vitally connected with the health, well-being 
and prosperity of the people and in which the stimulus of popular 
control will be most fruitful of results. The field of work is as large 
as it IS interesting. But there is another task which is even more 
ardurius and that is the training of the electorates who will be our 
masters. In several respects government by a responsible ministry 
is more difficult than government by bureaucratic methods You 
have not merely to persuade the masses to appreciate the blessings 
of a progressive administration but to convince them that they are 
worth paying for. The system of administration which has been 
labouriously l)uilt up is efficient, thouiih costly, and any important 
efficiency is bound to react on the interests of the public. The 
margin for retrenchment of expenditure will be found to be small 
and the necessity for additional taxation will have to be squarely 
faced by the new councils and ministry. The electorates will have 

be educated to an appreciation of the needs of the whole body- 
politic and to a sense of just proportion between the various objects 
of expenditure. With the experience of other countries behind us, 
we have to learn to avoid the vices and pitfalls of democracy. 
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The temptation to appeal to ignorance or to sectional interests, to 
hold out promises that are incapable of fulfilment, has to be resisted. 
The preparation of a programme of constructive work is one of the 
tasks that lie immediately before us. It may not be possible for us 
here and now to chalk out a detailed programme of constructive 
work in all the departments which are to come under popular 
control and it may have to be entrusted to a committee and carried 
out in consultatifin with the provincial organisations, ddie ultimate 
aims of the different }>arties may not differ very much It is with 
regard to the methods of ap[)roacl'. and the means to be adopted 
that differences are more likely to arise. Our guiding principle must 
be “orderly progress^’ in every de{)artment and our organisations 
must be multiplied and strengthened to carry on the work of pro- 
i)aganda effectively. 

]:^very one of the deputations which has recently gone to 
England has been struck with the ignorance of Indian matters which 
prevails in England. In addition to the work of educating the 
electorates, it will he necessary for us to send out deputations of 
competent re[)resentative.s every year to England to create an interest 
among public men in Indian affairs and to educate public opinion 
there. A living and watchful interest in the administration of India 
on the part of the British public and Parliament, is a necessary con- 
dition of the further fruition of our hopes. The eyes of the world 
will he fixed upon the Imperial Government, and if we only make a 
wise use of our powers and opportunities I am sanguine enough to 
believe that the next instalments of reform are bound to follow 
quickly and as surely as noon follows dawn. I am ccaifidant that 
full provincial autonomy will he reached in ic years and that a 
considerable measure of responsibility will be granted at the 
end of the first decade. The goal of full responsible govern- 
ment may not improbably be attained within 20 years. The 
Declaration of Rights of the 20th of August 1917, the Reports of 
the Joint Committee, the Statute, and the ever memorable Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor, will together constitute the 
Charter of our liberties and by far the most momentous Charter in 
our history. The fulfilment of our hopes will be mainly dependent 
upon our own achievement in carrying out the reforms. Let us 
hope that the appeal of His Majesty for co-operation will be loyally 
responded to alike by the officers of government and by the people 
and their representatives. It must be our loyal duty so to promote 
mutual good-will and confidence among all classes so that when His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales returns to England after 
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inaugurating the new constitution, he may be able to report to His 
Majesty that his exhortation has not been in vain and that his 
elevating message has inspired the princes and people of India and 
officers of government to enthusiastic co-operation for the fulfilment 
of the noble destiny that lies before this land. I trust that from this 
day forward India will be described as a “Dominion’^ and not a 
Dependency of the Empire, and I took forward to the day when 
India ivill walk prf)ud and erect among the nations of the earth 
conscious of a partnership on equal terms in the greatest Empire 
whicli the world has seen, and of a right of British citizenship which 
will connote equal privile^s for all members in all lands over which 
the British flag waves proud of the glorious contributions she can 
make to the strength of the Empire, to the thought and culture of 
the world and to the moral forces that wall tend to make this world 
a better and a hap[)ier one for all. May God grant us the wusdom 
and enthusiasm which with high purpose and steady effort will help 
us to safely accomplish the journey to the goal 

Khalifat. 

Alti)Ough I have not mentioned the ‘Bvhalifafl’ question in my 
printed address. I beg to mention here that the Himlus have the 
fullest sympathy with the Mahomedans upon that matter. A 
resolution will be moved on this subject after discussion with the 
Mahcmiedan leaders and will be discussed at the Conference. 



The Moderate Cenference, Calcutta, 
30th December, 1919, 

The second session of the AllTndia Moderates’ Conference met 
at Calcutta in the 'J'own Hall on December 30th 191 Sir B. C. 
Mitter was the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Sir B. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer was the President. About 500 deligates collected 
from all ovc^r India and about an equal numl)er of local visitors 
attended. Tlie proceedings opened with Sir B. C. Mitter’s welcome 
address after which Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea proposed Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer to be president. The President then read his 
address. 

The Conference met next day to pass resolutions. 

RESOLUTIONS 

]. ‘‘This (Jonference begs to covey to His Majesty tiie King 
Emperor its profound homage and sense of deep gratitude for tiic 
Proclamation of the 23rd l)eceml)er 1919, which opens a new era 
in the history of British India by inaugurating the beginnings of 
responsible (Government. By the exercise of ins Royal clemency 
in favour of political prisoners, by his deep sympathy with our 
political aspirations and by his confidence in our future, His Majesty 
has ensured an atmosphere of harmony and good will which is 
bound to contril)ute to the successful working of the reforms.” 

2. “This (Conference desires to express its profound satisfaction 
at the anouncement of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of \\^ales to 
India next winter to inaugurate the Constitutional Reforms and 
to assure him of a loyal and most hearty welcome.” 

3. (a) This (Conference desires to convey to the Right Honour 
able Mr. Montagu its heartfelt appreciation of the statesmanship, 
courage and single-minded devotion displayed by him in initiating 
and carrying the reform proposals and setting India firmly on the 
road to responsible government. 

(b) This Conference desires to record its proud appreciation 
of the Right Honourable Lord Sinha’s services to the country in his 
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capacity as a member of the War Cabinet, as a representative of 
India at the Peace Conference and in his conduct of the Reform 
Bill in the House of Lords. 

(c) This Conference desires to thank the Joint Committee 
for removing several defects in the original Reform Bill and impro- 
ving it. 

• 4. “While regretting the omission to introduce some measure 
of responsibility in the central government, this Conference welcomes 
the Government of India Act of 1 9 1 9 as a definite and substantial 
step towards the progressive realisation of responsible government. 
This Conference appeals to all sections of the community, European 
and Indian, officials and non-officials, whole-heartedly to co-operate 
for the successful working of the Act.” 

Khalifat Question. 

5. Mr. (J. P. Ramswami Iyer moved : — 

“This Conference deeply regrets the long delay in the settlemctU 
of satisfactory peace terms with Turkey and views with grave concern 
any political action which may tend to affect the position or dignity 
of the Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa or the guardian of the holy 
place of Islam. 'This Conference earnestly calls the attention oi 
H is Majesty’s Government to the depth and intensity of the feelings 
of Mis Majesty’s subjects on this question and strongly pleads for 
an early and satisfactory settlement in consultation with the allies. 
This Conference eni[)hatically urges that any settlement which 
disregards tlie sentiments of the Muslem world with which it is in 
agreement will create widespread discontent and may be detri- 
mental to peaceful proLoess. No settlement of the Turkish ({uestion 
can in the opinion of this Conference be satisfactory which con- 
travenes the principles of justice and national integrity and even 
fails to redeem the solemn pledges made during the war ” 

The Press Act 

6. Rao Saheb A. P. Patro moved : — 

“ This ( 'o .ference is opinion that the Indian Press Act should be 
repealed or at least that the Act should be radically revised so that 
no security or forfeiture should be called for except on satisfactory 
proof by the Government before a judicial tribunal that the liberty 
of the Press has been abused and that the condition entailing 
forfeiture or deposit of security should be so defined as not to render 
an application to the High Court an illusory safeguard as shown 
in practice.” 
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7. “This Conference wishes to record its emphatic condem- 
nation of tiie outrages committed by the mobs at several place 
in the Punjab and elsewhere and its deep sympathy with the victims 
and their families. Idiis Conference while in no way wishing to 
anticipate the decision of the Hunter Committee must express its 
sense of profound horror and indignation at the manner in which 
the situation which arose in the T^unjal) in A[)ril and May last was 
dealt with by the officials concerned as disclosed in their ovVn 
evidence. This Conference is of opinion that it is imperatively 
necessary — (i) make amends for the outraged feeling of the Indian 
nation and that Pritish honour and justice should be vindicated 
by taking step to bring to justice any officials high or low, civil or 
military, who may be found to have acted unreasonably and in excess 
of their powers or to have authorised such acts ; (2) that reparation 
should be made for all serious hardships caused by unwarranted acts 
of severity ; ^3) that safeguards should be provided against the 
recurrence of such things in future. This Conference autliorises its 
All-India Committee — '1) to take such action as may be necessary 
on the publication of the Report of the Hunter Committee ; {2) to 
('onsider the necc^ssity of the following safeguards among others 
and taking such further action as may be necessary : — (a) that the 
introduction, exercise and duration of martial law should he subject 
to the same' constitutional limitations as in ICngland ; (b) that 
martial law should not be introduced unless it is impossible for the 
civil courts to sit and exercise their functions ; fc) that the power 
of creating new offences for breach of regulations and providing 
penalties therefor should not be delegated to military officers ; (d) 
that if courts martial are allowed to sit when civil courts are sitting 
any person not subject to Naval Discipline Act or to Military law 
who is charged vvith the contravention of any Regulation should 
be allowed the option of a trial by the civil court ; (e> that the 
remedy in the nature of Habeas Corpus should be made available 
in all parts of British India ; (3) to further the object of the Reso- 
lution l)y arranging for a deputation to England or otherwise.” 

8. (a) This Conference strongly protests against the attempt 
made in South Africa to deprive the Indian Settlers of rights hither- 
to enjoyed by them by means of the Asiatic Trading and Land 
Amendment Act and by other Legislation of a similar character 
calculated to drive them out of the country, (b) This Conference 
appeals to the Imperial Government to affirm and protect the 
unrestricted rights of Indians to emigrate to British East Africa and 
the African Colonies which have been taken from Germany and 
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th support the Indian settlers in these Colonies and all future Indian 
immigrants in the unrestricted exercise of their civil, municipal 
and political rights.’' 

9. “'Fhis Conference is of opinion that the punishment of 
flogging which was abolished in the British Army nearly 50 years ago 
should be immediately aliolished from the Indian Army.” 

• 10. Sir 1 )evaprasad Sarbadhicary moved a resolution urging the 

recognition of the claims of Indians to bear arms in the defence of 
their country. It was also urged to take early steps to place the 
defensive organisation of the country on a national basis by throwing 
open the King’s 0 )rn missions to the Indians on a liberal scale, by 
throwing open to the Indians all arms of the regular defensive organi- 
sation, by taking ste{)s for the organisation of the d'erritorial .Army 
and l)y [:)roviding adequate military training and instructors in India 
to the highest standard possible. 

Other Resolutions. 

l\(*sblutions urging sup[)ort of Indian Boy Scout movement, the 
political francliise of the subjects of Indian States in British India 
and thanking Sir Rash Behari Chose for his munificent gift for the 
cause of higher scientific education were then ado[)ted. 

Organisation of the Liberal Party. 

I'he Chairman moved a resolution for the organisation of the 
Liberal Party. The resolution ran thus:— (i) The Lilieral Party of 
India will work for the success of the constitutional reforms by follow- 
ing a policy of co-operation and of promoting good understanding 
among the different communities and interests in the country. It 
will aim at a higher standard of national efficiency by means of 
administrative reforms, a wider spread of education, improvement of 
public health, economic development and amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the backward classes of population. The organisation of the 
Liiieral Party shall be known as the National Liberal Federation of 
India and the future sessions of the All India Moderate Conference 
shall be designated the annual sessions of the National Liberal Federa- 
ation. The work of the Federation shall be carried on between one 
annual session and another by a Council consisting of not more than 
fifteen members from each province in addition to the office beaters 
elected at the annual session. 

The Work of the League. 

The President also moved the following resolutions about the 
work of the League : — (i) That the: Council be instructed to do all 
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that is necessary and possible in connection with all action that has 
to be taken under the Government cf India Act of 1919 and reports 
oi’ the Panjab Enquiry Commission and the Indian Army Commission, 
ns well as to bring about the repeal or a radical amendment of the 
Indian Press Act and also the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. 

Deputation to England. 

(2) 41 iat the (Joimcil be further instructed to organise a Depu- 
tation to proceed to England to urge before the statesmen and publi 
cists there the views of the Conference on the aforesaid sulqects and 
do such other work as the Council may decide. 

Programme of Constructive Work 

'rhis Conference is of opinion that it is desirable that various 
provincial organisations of the National Liberal Federation should 
consider the following subjects and frame suitable programmes of 
constructive work in connection therewith : (i ) Placing of the prin- 
ciples of land revenue settlements on a Leitislative basis, (2) a definite 
programme of development of irrigation, if necessary by borrowed 
capital (3^ development of provincial railways and reforms of present 
method of railway administration and of Railway tariff so far as it 
affects each province, (4) an immediate expansion of free elementary 
education with the ultimate goal of introduction of compulsory 
education at an early date, (5) reforms connected with elementary 
secondary and higher education, collegiate and technical, (6) develop- 
ment of agriculture and improvement of economic condition of 
agriculturists, ^7 ) reform of the excise adn'iinistraiion with a view to 
minimise gradually the consumption of liquor and with a view to the 
ultimate introduction of total prohibition, (8) development and expan- 
sion of industries and organisation of better credit for the rural classes, 
(9) amelioration of tlie condition of the backward classes, the improve- 
ment of the present 'condition of Labour and the housing of the poorer 
classes, { 10) retrenchment of public ^expenditure and reform of the 
existing methods of administration with specific reference to the 
improvement of the district administration, (it) organisation of 
medical relief and sanitation. 

Conference Invited to Madras 
After resolutions were adopted the Conference was invited to meet 
next year in Madras, 

The President’s Concluding Remarks 
The President in his concluding speech thanked them for 
their overwhelming kindness. He said that the year which had 
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opened had begun under the happiest auspices for the political future 
of this country. They had entered upon a new era in political life. 
'Fhe era could not have been heralded by a more auspicious announce- 
Jiient than the gracious Proclamation of His Majesty. That Procla- 
mation had been described as the most momentous charter in the his- 
tory of this land. He might further say that the charter was not 
siiijply associated with the idea of right and privileges to be conferred^ 
but it seemed to him to partake of the charater of a royal edict com- 
|)atible in loftiness and inspiration to the edict of that great Pmperor 
of India, Asoke, to l)e inscrihed not in stone pillars but in their hearts. 
It also called upon them to discharge their duties, to serve the cause 
()f the country and to practise self sacrifice. He considered the Procla- 
mation not merely the character of a Royal Edict but that it went 
still further. He was not given to language of extravagance, but if 
the\ only reflected carefully and examined the language of the Procla- 
mation he felt sure that he would be considerably justified if he said 
that the Proclamation would be their political Bible for a long time to 
come It enunciated the principles which ought to guide them in the 
sha[)ing of the destiny of their country. It contained many solemn 
injunctions and wise exhortations to do their duty in such a manner 
tliat they should he able to reach the goal in as short a space of time 
as might he possible. More than ail other precepts contained in that 
Proclamation, he admired the appeal which His Majesty had made 
for co-operation and harmony, not only l)etween all classes of his 
.si]i)jects but also between the people and the officials of the Govern- 
ment. Unless they adopted that principle of ungrudging co-operation 
and good will they would not be able to carry on the work before them 
or achlev(* the success which they all had at heart. In the minds of 
many of their people there was a deep rooted distrust of the ofificial 
world whether European or Indian. It seemed to him that distrust 
was hardly justifiable in a large majority of cases. A great majority 
of the officials who took part in the administration of the country 
were our countrymen and let them not believe that because they were 
officials their interest was quite different from that of our own. He 
himself had the good or bad fortune to have a brief spell of office and 
he ventured to believe that that brief spell of office which he had 
in no way affected his life. On the other hand he considered 
that his official experience had been of the highest value to him in 
enabling him to take a wider outlook, to judge of things with a 
greater fullness of material information and enabling him to per- 
ceive that there were many other sides of the question than that 
which occured to the mind of the man in the street in the first flush. 
He then asked them to co-operate with all, whether officials or non- 
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officials, who were prepared to work for the good of the country in a 
sincere, honest and patriotic spirit. The outlook for their party was 
certainly far from gloomy. He would say it was most encouraging. 
Temporary discomfiture or temporary lack of number need not in 
any way dishearten them. If they only carried out the programme 
chalked out, if they only took steps to strengthen their organisation, to 
e.xtend, to increase their influence in all parts of the country, if they 
movedabout with enthusiasm -it might be their enthusiasm was regulal 
ed — he had no doubt that their party was bound to succeed and to 
attain the ascendency sooner or later not merely amongst tlie silent, 
but even among tfie local classes. Keiore he concluded he would like 
to remind tlie officials wlio would be entrusted with the duty of the 
carrying out the reform scheme of the wise words which was uttered 
by Mr. i\r(.)ntagu in the screech which he made ujron the conclusion 
of the third reading of tlie Reforms Bill. 'Fhose officials who had to 
take part in the carrying out of the reforms had to remember that 
they had to co-operate with the people, a people whose sense ot 
nationality was daily growing. If those vvise words of exhortation 
which had iteen uttered by Mr. Montagu were borne in mind by 
those officials whose privilege it would be to carry out the reforms 
and if the a[)peal of His Majesty sank into the hearts of all classes 
of people, the j)resident said, he had no doubt whatever that their 
further progress was insured. 



TWELFTH SESSION 


All India Muslim League 

Presidential Address 

(Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Mohd). Ajmal Khan 
Amritsar 30th Dec. 1919. 

Members of the All-India Muslim l.eague, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

(After referring lo the Delhi incidents the president said : — ) 

Amritsar, where we are now holding the annual gatherings of the 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League, has been the scene of 
incidents which shall ever remain indelible and ugly blots of the 
history of British Raj in India. But the fact that inspite of the 
most depressing and dispiriting happenings, the citizens of Amritsar 
have made it possible for the Congress and the League to hold their 
sessions here, calls for our admiration for these spirited patriots, and 
while fully appreciating their courage, perseverence, and manliness 
we must testify that they have, by their behaviour, furnished an 
occular demonstration of the fact that Martial Law and its tyrannies 
are as powerless to silence the voice of Truth as they ever deserve to 
remain. But the responsibility for the occurrences whether of 
Lahore, Amritsar or Kasur must primarily be placed at the door of 
the Government who have so far been ruling India without the least 
regard for the desires of their fellow subjects, and the passage of the 
Rowlatt Act is a concrete illustration of that disregard. This legisla- 
tion was unanimously opposed by all the elected Indian members of 
the Legislative Council, and every section of Indian population 
raised its voice against it, but the Government turned a deaf ear to 
all these voices out of tender regard for the fetish of prestige, making 
it possible for all the woeful events of Delhi and the Punjab to 
follow, which we and our coming generations are never likely to for- 
get. It is not given to any common individual to appreciate the 
particular necessity for enacting the Rowlatt Act, It is generally 
asked why the legislation of the Rowlatt Act was deemed essential, 
while such effective weapons as the prevention of seditious meetings 
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Act, the Press Act and the D. I. A. were available in the armoury of 
repressive enactments and more especially when rightly or wrongly 
the proclamation of Martial Law, by means of an ordinance was 
fully within the limits of Government’s competence. If, however, 
the question of prestige is alone responsible for the passage of the 
obnoxious legislation, then I fear the consequences of the enactment 
have been more deleterious to the Government’s prestige than the 
other state of affairs might possibly have been. 

Passing now from this initial blunder of the Government of 
India we come to the Punjab where we meet with an abundant store 
of mistakes. To begin with, the late Lieut. Governor of this pro- 
vince speaking from his privileged place in the provincial legislative 
council said that drastic proceedings would be taken against the 
opponents of the Rowlatt Bill. I am not sure how far such a threat, 
coming as it did from the representative of a constitutional Govern- 
ment, could be regarded as proper : for the entire activity in the 
Punjab involved in the struggle against the Rowlatt Act, was strictly 
within constitutional limits. The pronouncement by the Exsatrap 
of the minatory words referred to above was tantamount to declaring 
the mere protest against any legislation undertaken by the Govern- 
ment as criminal. One, however, does not know under what law 
such an offence would fall. A possible rejoinder may be that under 
the I). 1. A. whose elasticity in obedience to the official will have 
become notorious, any constitutional activity of this kind may 
become punishable. Enthusiastic protests and demonstrations took 
place in other provinces as well but the heads of those provinces did 
not feel the necessity of resorting to minatory declamations, nor did 
it become necessary for them to have recourse to shooting and kill- 
ing people, and delivering their provinces over to military authorities 
for Martial Law. It w^s this flagrantly misguided and repressive 
activity which on the 3rd and the 5th April last took the form of 
muzzling Drs Satyapal and Kitchlew, the two popular leaders of 
Amritsar. Not content with this blunder, the pace of mistaken 
activity was accelerated, and on the loth of the same month these 
leaders were deported from Amritsar, This deportation was under- 
taken at a time when responsible officials fully anticipated disturbing 
consequences — “a fact” elicited by Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad in his 
cross-examination of Mr. Miles Irving, who admitted having antici- 
pated agitation as the result of the deporattion of Drs Kitchlew and 
Satyapal. 

In view of these circumstances the responsibility for all that 
followed the flagrantly unwise order of deportation must necessarily 
be laid at the door of the authority from whom the order emanatedr 
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particularly when we know that there existed no trace of any public 
excitement of the kind anticipated, previous to the blunder. A 
Hartal followed as an inevitable result, but according to Mr. Jarman, 
the Municipal Engineer of Amritsar, there were no signs of disorder 
notwithstanding the cessation of business. In fact, Mr. Miles 
Irving himself admits in his statement that previous to the firing at 
the bridge, the crowd did not seem disposed to rioting but wanted 
toinake a representation to the head of the district for the restoration 
of the deported leaders. So far from there being any testimony in 
the official evidence to the crowd’s disorderly tendency, the facts 
that the crowd passed Europeans and Government buildings on its 
way to the D. C’s bungalow without signifying any inclination to 
interfere with them, their desire to petition the D C. for the restora* 
tion of their leaders, their not being in possession of sticks or lathis 
at the time are evident proofs of their peaceful disposition. But the 
atrocity of opening fire on them was perpetrated in spite of all this 
which resulted in the regrettable occurrences at the railway station, 
the banks and other places involving the loss of European lives 
(which I deplore as deeply as any other man) and once again the 
Deputy Commissioner had recourse to firing. All was quiet from 
the loth to the 12th. 

The next day was the well-known ‘Baisakhi’ festival and a consi- 
derable assemblage of men took place in the Jallianwalla Bagh 
which was gallantly and courageously attacked by General Dyer, 
who had previous to reaching the spot decided to open fire on them. 
In his evidence before the Hunter Committee, he proudly boasted 
that he “fired and fired well” for “little firing” was, in his opinion, 
“bad.” He further admitted that he had made no medical arrange- 
ments for the wounded, as all the hospitals were open to them. 
Finally, replying to Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan he affirmed that 
there was no difference between mere civil disorder and rebellion. 
It is to be profoundly deplored that the lives of His Majesty’s 
subjects are entrusted to the care of men, who are capable of boast- 
fully proclaiming that they “fired and fired well,” who are ignorant 
of the difference between the menial offence of ordinarily riotous 
disorder and the heinous crime of rebellion, and who are incapable 
of realising that the wounded cannot attend hospitals without some- 
body’s aid. The Commander-in-Chief may profitably open some 
institutions for teaching such men the difference between ordinary 
disorders and grave rebellions, the common sense about the inability 
of the wounded to walk to the hospitals without any help and finally 
to instruct them in the elementary principles of humanity which 
require that human life should be treated as valuable and should not 
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he taken without the profoundest consideration. For a member of 
a fair and democratic people to have the wantonness to set his Iieart 
on firing on fellow beings without taking adequate thought, is a 
revoltingly execrable atrocity. It deserves to be mentioned with 
poignant anguish that Indian blood was recklessly ntade to flow in 
Jalianwala, with the outrageous result that so far over 500 dead have 
been traced. In reply to the Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’s interpellation in the Council, official admission went up to 
.290, but Amritsar’s Deputy Commissioner’s evidence has unmasked 
the reality in the amusing statement admitting the number of person 
killed as 3, 4, or 5 hundred — the uncertainty of hundreds deserves 
marked attention. This figure has been corroborated by Ceneral 
Dyer himself who admitted liaving fired 1650 rounds which accord- 
ing to him may have killed 400 to 500 men. This firing becomes 
all the more indefensible and deplorable when we are told that it 
was (]uite possible to disperse the crowd in Jallianwala without 
recourse to firing, as admitted by General Dyer in the course of his 
cross-examination. Another matter which deserves to be specially 
mentioned is the operation of Martial Law before it had been actu- 
ally proclaimed on the night between the 15th, and the i6th, April 
last. On the T I th April the administrative control of the District 
was delivered up to General Dyer, and punishments and orders 
began to emanate from him. One is, however, left wondering what 
legal sanction these proceedings had behind them ! Do these 
evidently unconstitutional proceedings resulting as they did in the 
loss of more than 500 lives of His Majesty’s subjects, not entitle one 
to expect that at least the persons who are directly liable for these 
deeds of violence will receive the punishment which they richly 
deserve ? 

Who can forget the outrageous crawling order of General Dyer, 
hy which human beings were compelled, under pain of punishment, 
to degrade themselves to the level of animals, and who can ever 
forget infamous floggings ? Did not this very General assert in the 
course of his examination by the llunter Committee, that India w.is 
the “land of Salaams,” where Indians “understood and ought to 
understand Salaaming.” Indians owe it to the honour of their 
country now to fully grasp the lesson of this assertion and to 
dehionstrate, by their behavior in future what they have learnt by it. 
Affiritsar occurrences reacted on Lahore and elsewhere in* the 
Punjab, and a wave of indignation, caused by these wrongs, swept 
over the province. The Hartal of the 6th April last peacefully 
passed off at Lahore, but the news Of Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest, 
effected hhder orders of the ex-satarp of the Punjab, soon had 
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itv effect on the people of Lahore, who assembled in a large 
crowd to go to the Governnjent House with the object of appeal- 
ing to the L. G. for the cancellation of his order. This crowd 
was stopped on the mall and turned back and it is stated that 
the crowd was first fired on while returning and again, while it 
was nearing the I.ahori Gate. On the nth people were busy 
with the obsequies of the dead and on the 13th they held a 
meeting in the Badashi Mosque to express their sorrow. Some 
people, however, stripped and burnt the clothes of a C. I. D. officer, 
which at all events, was a regrettable act. As the people came out 
of the mosque on the termination of the meeting, they were fired 
on by the military at some neighbouring place. Then came the 
arrests of some of the well-known and able leaders of the people 
such as Lala Harkishan Lai, Pandit Ram Plhuj Dutt, Mr. Duni 
Cha nd, Bar-at-Law, and others, who could under no circumstances 
be suspected of countenancing any kind of disorder, and who had 
made every possible effort to maintain peace and order in the town. 
But we are all painfully familiar whth the treatment they received in 
return for their civic labours and I advisedly refrain from dilating 
on this painful topic. 

It seems that the late Lieut. Governor, Sir Michael O’Dower^ 
desired to benefit not only his own province by his ‘‘Nadirshahi” reign 
but wanted to extend its blessing to other parts of India as well. 
He iiad proposed to penalize “the Independent'^ newspaper from his 
seat in Lahore, but the Government of the United IVovinces did 
not prove amenable to the wisdom of undertaking the duty of carry- 
ing out each and every whim of his late Honour. It is, however, 
regrettable that this newspaper’s office could not escape the distinc- 
tion of a police search. It is undersiood that he was also instigating 
the Dellii authorities to proclaim Martial Law and desired to have 
other provinces in the same boat wn'th his “Satrapy”, so that it 
might evade being marked out as a solitary example, but he failed 
to achieve his end. He had Mr. Goverdhan Das arrested in the 
Madras Presidency solely on the ground that the latter had dared 
to furnish a correct account of all the events of the Punjab and its 
ruler to the press, also that the wires which Pt. Rambhujdutt could 
not, on account of his arrest, send to the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy were despatched by him. He was ultimately prosecuted 
and has not yet been restored to us. All the occurrences of the 
Punjab were almost wholly due to reactionery methods. Had wiser 
counsels prevailed, there is ample reason to believe that not a single 
life would have been lost. If fire had not been opened on the 
unarmed crowd, in Amritsar, if Mr. Gandhi had not been arrested 
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and if the advice of the leaders had been listened to, it can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that, so far as the Punjab was 
concerned, no untoward incident would have taken place. 

The late Lieut. Governor did not content himself with proclaim- 
ing martial Law in some cities, but gave a “carte blache” to men of 
such pronounced ‘competence’ as General Dyer, in Amritsar, and 
Col. Frank Johnson, in Lahore. The latter, in his evidence before 
the Hunter Committee, has said that 277 persons were tried by the 
Summary Courts, out of whom 207 were convicted and 66 were 
whipped, the total number of stripes ammounting to 800. The 
latter figure included men who were publicly flogged. The Colonel 
has also opined if not in so many words, that this method of 
punishment was full of the milk of human kindness. Further, he is 
responsible for the statement that the people liked the Martial Law 
and were grateful to him for maintaining peace and order. It 
seems that the people who manifested such remarkable admiration 
for Martial Law were not lucky enough to have a taste of the 
punishment which was brimful of kindness, otherwise they would 
have been less eager to express their partiality for such a “regime.” 
He has further stated that on the 10th when fire was opened on a 
crowd of about eight thousand men on the Mall, it resulted in the 
loss of one human life and five or six wounded, which was due to 
the fact that the firing of the Police force was verv much below 
third class. It is a pity that none of the members of the Hunter 
Committee appears to have asked the gallant Colonel what in his 
opinion would have been the result of firing by one, who had hardly 
ever shouldered a gun, on a crowd of eight thousand. The only 
answer according to Frank Johnsonian logic could be that none 
would have been injured at all. It is noteworthy that Col. Frank 
Johnson likes the jails immensely, and seems to regard them as 
unusually comfortable. If jail is really the place of such comforts 
it would have been the most proper thing for the Colonel to send 
there those of his admirers who expressed their deep appreciation 
of the Martial Law. 

Lieut. Col. Frank Johnson, who holds a li«igh rank in the army, 
and who can unmistakably be considered an expert in military 
matters, has further observed that “whipping is equal to a thousand 
soldiers” in military equation, of course. Col. Johnson should 
certainly be sent to the front on some future occasion, so that in an 
actual engagement he may by dispersing with soldiers, prove the 
striking effectiveness of the weapon he has discovered — alas, at the 
conclusion of the late war — and vanquish the enemy with “its” aid. 
The credit of the discovery must ever belong to this renowned and 
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gallant soldier. Later on, he has also deposed that the order to 
shoot any person who stood in the way of opening shops emanated 
from him, and again he has affirmed that as peace in the city 
-depend upon the cessation of the Hartal, no punishment could 
be too severe. It is alleged that the Martial Law notice which 
was posted on the Sanatan Dharm College building was torn down 
by some unknown person and led the Col. to detain the five 
hundred men belonging to the College, who were made to march 
long distances in the heat of summer. They were let go after two 
days’ detention. On this point, Sir C. Sitalvad asked him if he 
considered it the proper discharge of his duty to march five hundred 
students to the fort under the burning sun of Lahore, and the reply 
of the merciful and justice-loving Colonel was that he was prepared 
to do it again, if necessary. We learn from this gallant officer that 
he was responsible for punishing one thousand and eleven students. 
These punishments are in addition to those inflicted by the Police. 
In answer to a question on this point the chivalrous Colonel is 
reported to have stated that information was received that many 
students were insulting English women and that was why he looked 
upon his orders, vvhich were undoubtedly severe, as right and just, 
and he would continue to hold that opinion. It is a pity no one 
asked him on which dates after the loth. European women were 
seen out, and who were the boys complained against. Is it not 
deeply regrettable that on the strength of baseless and absurd rumours 
or predelictions, poor students were subjected to the subtle tortures 
which are truly barbarous, and shall ever continue to be regarded so. 

He admitted his responsibility for a ridiculous order before the 
Hunter Committee, according to which no two “natives” could 
walk abreast in front of an European, lest the latter should be 
provoked to commit a breach of the King’s peace. 

And again, I feel a certain commiseration for this colonel, within 
whom burnt the fire of conscience with a steady flame, when he 
confesses his weakness in having punished a Magistrate for inter- 
fering with a marriage procession and having the offenders, includ- 
ing a priest, flogged. The reason why I feel compassion for the 
Colonel is that in my opinion this order of the Magistrate did 
nothing to oifend against justice, but perhaps necessity and 
expediency required it, for it brought out the real character of the 
likely ends which came within the operation of Martial Law. If 
two “natives” could not walk together in front of an European lest 
the latter should be provoked to commit a breach of peace, in the 
case of a marriage procession the fear of a graver disturbance would 
be thoroughly justified. 
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In this instance, by arresting a marriage party which was 
supposed to be defying the Martial Law, in so far as it carried 
with it the potentialities of a breach of the peace, and flogging it, the 
one beneficial result which followed was that the whole city came 
to know of the incident and the Colonel was saved the inconvenience 
of administering this punishment to others, as the example must 
have terrorised the whole city. I am, therefore, truly grieved that 
Col. Johnson during his “ strong administration.’’ betrayed the 
weakness, induced by qualms of conscience, of dismissing a Magis- 
trate who, keeping the maintenance of peace and order in view, 
had, all in a bona fide way, ordered this supremely merciful and 
sublimely kind mode of chastisement. I wonder if this Magistrate 
would care to bring the matter to the notice of Sir Michael 
O’Dower (for it was during his Ex-Honour’s term of office that an 
honest maintainer of peace was so unjustly treated , and prefer 
Colonel's order of dismissal ! It would be unjust to overlook the 
incident of the Badan appeal against the noble and gallant shahi 
Mosque and the closing of its doors upon Mohammadan Mosque 
goers, for it constitutes the most illustrious episode of the O’Dwyrian 
rule, never likely to be efaced from our memories. It would bt 
an act of fooly for the Mussalmans to complain against this outrage. 
They should see it for themselves that it was here that a C.I.D. 
Officer was stripped of his clothes, and the only merciful punishment 
for so wanton a disregard of the all too fine susceptibilities of the 
department could be the closing of the Mosque altogether for the 
time being. If it had remained open and the same incident had 
been repeated the consequences for the Musalmans would have 
been indeed very grave. It was also possible that the people might 
congregate there on the pretext of saying prayers but really to 
conspire against the Govt, and, then, Col. Johnson or the civil 
authorities, would have been obliged to adopt severe measures. 
Moreover, the Mussalmans should remember that if the Colonel 
closed the Langar Khanas, meant for distributing food among the 
poor and the hungry, because “reb^Iion also could be promoted 
there” (against which grave contingency the city had to be 
guarded), the closing of the mosque must have been dictated by 
tender regard for the benefit of the Mohammdans themselves. It 
was apparent that their not congregating there for prayers would 
insure them against the catastrophe, resulting froui fanning the 
flame of rebellion. This mosque may have been closed on another 
possible ground. On the 12th when a number of Mussalmans w^ere 
returning from it, the Colonel’s guard was attacked in the rear (the 
Colonel is silent as to how and with what weapon) and perhaps 
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an accidental but vigorous dead-set was made at the Col. himself 
with the help of a big or trifling brickbat. Placed in such a helpless 
situation, if the Col. ordered firing and some lives were lost, the 
matter should not assume the magnitude of a complaint ; for 
according 10 the recently propounded principle already referred 
to while dealing with the evidence produced before the Hunter 
Committee in Delhi only “ a trifling number of men were killed to 
s^ve a large number from decimation. If the Colonel had 
relrained from firing, it was quite within the pale ofpossibility 
that the centre of the army would have been rushed, which would 
have led to more deaths among the crowd than actually took 
place on the i 2lh. 

He also had 4 aeroplanes to hover over the city which w^as 
an act of foresight. Fur, endowed with a rare genius, this war- 
lord anticipated, that if the citizens threw boint)s the lives of his 
soldiers would be lost in vain and to provide against such a 
contingency he had kept two aeroplanes in readiness to go up at 
once at a given signal and drop bombs on the city. This wisdom- 
propelled precaution achieved a remarkable end, namely, that the 
citizens were (according to the perverse imagination of the gallant 
Colonel) prevented from using their hand grenades and the 
Colonel’s army through his foresight and God’s grace, remained 
intact and (juite safe. 

Kasur. 

After describing the incidents at Lahore we come to Kasur. 
The lollowing is a bare statement of facts gathered from the 
evidence of official witness who appeared before the Hunter 
Committee : — 

On the nth, April last, a public meeting was held at Kasur, 
at which speeches were delivered about the Rowlatt Act. 

A Hartal followed the news of Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and 
continued till the r2th. 

On the i2ih a procession of people carrying black flags 
proceeded towards the station, when according to the evidence 
of Mr. P. Marsden, the Subdivisional officer, the leaders declared 
that the P)ritish Raj had come to an end. Tlie people attacked 
the railway station, godown goods, waggons, and passeni^er trains, 
and looted all the cash which they found there. Similar incidents 
took place at Khan Karan and the station was damaged at Patti. 

At tiie Kasur Railway station a train was stopped. Two soldiers 
who were travelling on this train fired one or two shots on the 
crowd, after which they were attacked and killed. The crowd 
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was shouting that two of their men had been killed ('which meant 
that they meant to avenge their death). 

On the same day, three hundred Indian and fifty British 
soldiers reached Kasur, under the command of Captain Macray, 
and on the i6th April he declared Martial Law before a public 
meeting held at the Town Hall. 

The total number of arrests made was 172, out of which fifty-one 
persons were convicted, and the rest were discharged or acquitted. . 

In addition to these, two persons were shot by the sentry, 
because they failed to reply when challenged, and one of them was 
a deaf mute ! 

During this period the people were subjected to various 
punishments which must be mentioned : — 

A cage was put up in which people w^ere imprisoned, and they 
were obliged to answer the calls of nature where they were. 

vSorne persons were made to draw lines on the ground with 
their nose, as vouched by some reliable persons. 

Rut the military officer, responsible for this punishment, stated, 
that he did not make such an order, but had only ordered men to 
prostrate themselves on the ground which was a form of 
Salaaming. 

The Head Master of a high school, and an aged man were 

flogged. 

On the 3rd May a public gallows was erected but was 
subsequently removed by the order of the Punjab Govt. 

The Head Master of the Municipal Board School complained 
that the boys disobeyed his orders. He was, therefore, asked to 
send any three boys for punishment. As the three boys sent by 
the Head Master were physically weak, a second order was sent 
to him to furnish three robust boys who were selected and sent 
and were punished for the misfortune of being physically strong. 

The Head Master of the Islamia School had made no 
complaint against his boys but three lads from this school too 
were similarly punished. 

The entire male population of Kasur, numbering some eight 
to ten thousand, were summoned for identification several times, 
and were ordered to bare their heads. 

The police searched the houses of eight pleaders, and arrested 
several others, including those who had helped the Government 
to maintain peace and order. Mr. Dhanpat Rai, pleader, was 
arrested without any evidence of any kind against him. 

Persons were flogged before prostitutes, who were collected to 
witness the puishment. 
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Forty persons were flogged, each receiving 18 stripes on an 
average, and some students were publicly flogged. 

P'rom twenty to twenty-five persons were given the fancy 
punishment of skipping/' which was said to be good for their 
health. 

A poet who had been arrested was asked by Capt Doveton, the 
Martial Law administrator, to write an ode in his honour and was 
released in reward for it. 

How can one characterise these punishments except as being a 
leaf out of mediaeval history. In the present age inflicting such 
punishments and proudly boasting about them can only come of 
individuals wholly devoid of human attributes. 

Gujranwala. 

The occurrences of Gujranwala were still worse. Here the 
unarmed civil populace was V)ombed from aeroplanes for the first, 
and let us hope, for the last time in India. 

On the 6th April, hartal was observed. But previous to this, on 
the 5th April, a public meeting was convened at which people 
were enjoined to observe Hartal, in speeches, which accordinsf to 
Colonel O’Brien incited the people to acts of lawlessness. On the 
14th April, a disturbance took place, as described in official 
evidence which led to the burning of the station, the cutting of 
telegraph wires and damage to the court buildings. Government 
property and railway station were partiallv damaged in fourteen 
places other than Gujranwalla. Some Europeans were also 
assaulted at some of these places. But the most heinous crime 
alleged to have been committed at Ramnagar was the burning 
of the King’s effigy after which some people went to bathe in the 
river. 

On the 14th aeroplanes were sent to Gujranwala where six 
bombs were thrown. But the damage done by two of these 
bombs is stated to be six killed and six injured. Colonel O’Brien's 
evidence is silent about the damage done by the four remaining 
bombs. He has given the total number of casualties as twenty- 
seven, including eleven killed, which figure appears astonishingly 
small, in view of the frequent bombing and machine gunning from 
the aeroplanes. 

Colonel O’Brien then goes on to say that at it, the same 
morning the police fired on the people, for the first time when 
Mr. Heron was assaulted. On the second occasion, a crowd 
crossing the railway line was fired on, without any reason after 
which whereever people collected, they were fired on. It does 
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not require very hard thinking to come to the conclusion that the 
gallant colonel’s memory has played him false m regard to the 
number of casualties. It is, one might observe with regret, the 
inferior shooting by the police, which deprived certain persons of 
the satisfaction of aoing justice to Gujranwala. 

Colonel O’Brien asserted that order could be restored only 
with the help of the army, and Martial Law would not have been 
necessary if Summary Courts had been estaolished. However,, 
according to Col. Macray everything emanated from the Punjab 
Government, of whose will the District authorities w’ere mere 
instruments. 

A catalogue of all the wrongs committed before or after the 
announcement of Martial l.aw, would be rather prolix, but a few 
concrete illustrations would not be out of place. Enumerated 
thus are : — 

(1) Elogging publicly, 

(2) Refusal to admit people to bail. 

(3) 'J'he arrest of persons, on information supplied by the 
J^olice, witlioui due inquiry. 

(4) Handcuffing and marching those under arrest, a distance 
of tw'o miles through the JHzar, preceded by two Municipal 
Commissioners, one Hindu and one Mussalman, (most probaoly 
to ridicule Hindu-Miislirn unity.) 

(5) Sending iw’enty-ihree arrested persons of Lahore by cattle 
trucks, and marching them through the oazars of 1/ahore. 

(6) Punishing a police sergeant for failing 10 give evidence as 
directed. 

Gentlemen, this is a brief but deeply sad tale ol the inhuman 
reaction of which the fair Province of Punjab has been the victim. 

I have refrained from dwelling on all the atrocities in detail for 
the obvious reason that you yourselves are fully tamiliar with them. 

Conclusion Regarding Delhi and the Punjab. 

1 have, after carefully w^eighing all the circumstances, arrived 
at the conclusion that the Delhi and Punjab occurrences were 
due to a series of blunders. 1 see behind all these happenings 
one mistake alter another, like those committed by a pnysician, 
who causes endless harm 10 the patient, by failing to diagnose the 
disease. Had not the Rowlatt Act been passed in the teeth of the 
opposition referred to, not the smallest event of an untoward nature 
would liave taken place in Delhi or the Punjab! I'ne enactment 
of this legislation brought the Satyagraha movement into existence, 
which was fonsiderd the last remedy. It was not translated into 
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practice in Delhi, but the better part of the country regarded it as 
an acceptable idea. As I have already said, not a drop of blood 
would have been shed in Delhi, if better counsels had prevailed. 
The Chief Commissioner certainly acted with patience and 
largely helped to save the situation, but all that occurred in Delhi 
is traceable to the mistakes of other officials. Had no firing taken 
place at the Railway Station as none took place in the King Edward 
Park, the situation would have been peacefully overcome. 

Comine to the Punjab, the Amritsar happenings clearly show 
that the initial blunder consisted in the muzzling and deportation 
orders, served on Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew, which emanated 
direct from I.ahore, without previous consultation, with the “ man 
on the spot,’’ who had every right of being entrusted with the sole 
responsibility of keeping order in this district, to l)e consulted in 
respect to so delicate a matter. 'Phis led to all the sad occurrences 
which followed. I have a right to ask any right-minded person, 
if in his opinion any of the gruesome events we all know, and 
which have been referred to above, vvould liave come to pass, if the 
initial blunder had not been perpetrated } Similarly, but for Mr. 
Gandhi’s arrest at Palwal, and firing on the crowd at Lahore there 
was no fear of any untoward event at Lahore. The crowd could 
easily be dispersed by otlier means as represented by the leaders 
to the authorities at the time. The occurrences of Kasur and 
Gujranwala too, arose out of like blunders, otherwise the demonstra- 
tions would have ceased in a short time, as generally happened 
everywhere. 

Lord Hunter’s Committee. 

The Disorders Enquiry Committee was appointed in response 
to India’s constant demand for a searching inquiry into these 
occurrence*^. It commenced its work in November, at Delhi 
regarding the Delhi and the Punjab occurrences. We have no 
right to pronounce anv premature judgment and must patiently 
await its Report. Although our bitter experience of such 
committees in the past has been abundantly depressing, we must 
“wait and see” and refrain from expressing any opinion. Consider- 
ing the fact that the findings of the Hunter Committee will, at most 
have a moral effect, we cannot have any very high expectation of 
it nor can we fail to observe the more or less inconsequential nature 
of its labours, for has not the Indemnity Act taken the wind out 
of its sails, by guaranteeing impunity to officials whose appalling 
infractions would, in a court of law, have assumed the magnitude 
of grave crimes ? This Act also covers the mistakes cornmitted 
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previous to the operation of Martial Law, and goes as far back as 
the 30 th March last. It is therefore nut a matter for wonder that 
delinqent officials are encouraged to confess their crimes with 
unseemly audacity, for they feel that they have a right to say and 
do worse things. 


The Non-Official Committee. 

As borne out by the procedure adopted at Delhi, it was npt 
originally intended by the Congress Committee to boycott the 
Hunter Committee. But their modest request for the enlargement 
of certain Panjab leaders (who are suffering incarceration for no 
crime other than that of being leaders), with a view to secure the 
best non-official evidence, was rejected, and they were constrained 
in the last resort, regretfully, to decide that they should refrain 
from leading any evidence before the Hunter Committee, but 
produce the same before the non-official committee, which is also 
doing its work. The non-official report will, no doubt, present the 
other side of the picture in bright colours. 1 am of opinion that 
General Dyer, Colonel Frank Johnson and some others have 
greatly lightened the task of the non-official committee. In fact, 
India may be fully content with reprinting the statements of those 
witnesses and circulating them widely in England to bring home 
to the British the real nature of the share of some of their able 
representatives in ruling India, and also to let them have an idea 
ot the value and worth these men attach to Indian lives. There is 
however a good deal of work before this Committee, and we hope 
it will take early steps to publish both in India and England the 
evidence it has collected. 

Result of Repression. 

It is India’s misfortune that the men at the helm of her affairs, 
seem to be actuated with the belief that the central principle of 
Government must ever be repression. 

Although the evidence daily accumulating drives one to the 
conclusion that repression ever leaves a vigorous dynamic force in 
its wake, yet our Government prefers to adhere to its antiquated 
political creed, its daily increasing deleterious results notwith- 
standing. 

If Lord Curzon laid India under a debt of gratitude by the 
partition of Bengal, Sir Michael O’Dower has done nothing less, b^ 
his Nadirshahi rule in the Panjab, and of which we shall soon* 
begin to be conscious. Sir Michael will have occasion to be proud 
of his achievement, if political activity is snuffed out in the Punjab. 
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But, if the real political life of the province begins after his strenuous 
efforts to stamp it out, the ex-satrap will have occasion to realise the 
magnitude of his blunder. He will then realise that the bitter 
poison he ministered to the Panjab, actually proved the elixir of 
life to her. 


The Reforms. 

The forthcoming Reforms will, no doubt, go a certain length 
16 affect the anti-diluvian nature of the existing constitution. But, 
so long as India’s share in the Central Government is not of a 
really satisfactory nature, we cannot hope to have seen the last of 
the massacre of Jallianwala and the bombing of Gujranwala. We 
have not the least doubt about the good intentions of the Right 
Hon. Edwin Samuel Montagu, who, we fully realise, has not 
merely taken endless pains to achieve the successful conclusion of 
his efforts in regard to the reform scheme, but has evinced great 
preseverence and statesmanship, in winning the goal in spite of the 
reactionary efforts of certain parties. He has established his claim 
to be regarded a true well-wisher and benefactor of India. But, 
we cannot help observing that these reforms fall short even of the 
minimum demand of India. 

Judging the recommendations of the Joint Committee of the 
Lords and Commons relating to the central Government, in the 
light of the announcement of the 20th August 17, we are constrained 
to say that they do not fulfil the promise vouchsafed to us. Nor 
can it be said that increasing the number of Indian members of the 
Central Executive Council means the devolution of responsibility 
in the real sense. Such effect as it may possibly have must needs 
be confined to the moral sphere. It is, however, satisfactory to 
note that the Joint Committee has rejected the Grand Committee, 
and recommended the constitution of the Council of State as a true 
revising chamber, which seems to be free from the defects of the 
former and curtails our apprehensions. The Joint Committee 
has offered useful counsel with regard to the selection of the 
President of the Indian Legislature. It is rightly advised that great 
deliberation should be exercised in selecting for this office one who 
apart from being a man of acknowledged ability should also 
possess experience of Parliamentary principles and procedure. 
Provincial Governors are invested with power to dismiss ministers, 
which, in other words, means that the ministers will be subject 
to the executive pressure which may prove an impediment in the 
way of the realisation of legitimate and beneficial aims which they 
may have in view. It will also give rise to a belief in the country 
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that the possibility of the Indians availing themselves of the modest 
share allowed to them in the Provincial Councils has been 
curtailed to a certain extent in this way. Then, who does not 
know that Bombay, Bengal, and Madras, are the advanced 
provinces of India, and they are certainly ahead of certain 
other Provinces in the fields of Education, Commerce and 
Political activity ? Would it not evoke their resentment 
when they find that they get nothing more than Commerce, 
Industry and Education in “transferred subjects”, although they are, 
without the least doubt, entitled to much more. To allow 
provincial legislatures responsible control over commerce, industry 
and less important subjects, is decidedly a disappoinrnenl for India. 
When we realise that we have no “fiscal autonomy” which is the 
essence of our demands regarding economic control, without which 
commerce and industry must needs remain in a static and lifeless 
condition, we can hardly entertain any hope of developing our 
commerce and industry. With reference to the subject of educa- 
tion, no opinion can l)e formed regarding some of the reservations 
hinted at in the Joint Committee’s Report, until they are before us 
in definite form. But I hope, as authoritatively stated in reliable 
circles, Education will be a completely “transferred subject.” A 
good step seems to have been taken in respect to the question of 
franchise. The Joint Committee has liberalised the principle 
of franchise by recognising the demands of the depressed classes. 
But, Indian leaders are unable to understand why tiie rulers and 
subjects of native states are put on the same footing as British 
Indian subjects, in regard to the right of “vote” and “"election”; 
and it is difficult for them to extend a warm welcome to this innova- 
tion. The Joint Committee does not appear generous in not apply- 
ing the principle of enfranchisement to women as a whole, although 
its adoption is left to the choice of different provinces. It can, 
hovvever, be safely asserted that the right has not been altogether 
overlooked. It would have been advisable to select some provinces 
for the operation of the right after it had been even partially recog- 
nised by the Joint Committee. 

It would be a great injustice to declare those convicted for more 
then 6 months as ineligible for election for 5 years. Unless a 
reservation is made in favour of those who are convicted of offences 
relating to the State, such as S. 124 A, we will be deprived of some 
of the best men of our country, who have been the victims (from 
time to time) of executive blunders. 

I regret to say that the Bill fixes the period of our political 
schooling at ten years, which, compared with other courses of 
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instruction, appears to be long and tedious, especially because we 
are left in a state of uncertainty. At the conclusion of this period, 
supposing the Parliamentary Committee does no more than make 
immaterial recommendations, at the end of ten years, it would not 
be possible to predict the number of decades for which India may 
have to wait for the attainment of complete Self Government. This 
uncertainty could be disposed of, by adhering to the Congress- 
Lengue Scheme. Unless there is a definite promise that India will 
get Self Government within 15 or 20 years, it is futile to expect 
India for ever to continue to value the modest gift of the Reform 
Scheme. The appointment of a Parliamentary Standing Committee 
for advising the Government on important Indian matters is 
satisfactory in as much as it promises to rescue India from the cold 
indifference which has been her lot so far. It signifies that a wel- 
come beginning of the process of realising India’s importance is 
being made. It is now essential for India to have a permanent 
organisation in London to co-operate with the Parliamentary 
Committee when necessary, and to place Indian aspirations before 
Britain more - prominently. It would be quite appropriate to 
entrust this task to the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress and the London Branch of the Muslim League, but it is 
necessary to consider the ways of making them more useful. At 
present it will be our duty to devote special attention to the rules 
which are going to be appended to the Reform Act. If we fail to 
devote to this task the time which it deserves, the few benefits now 
accruing to us may also dwindle. However, looking at the Reforms 
as a whole, we should welcome them as the first stone of the founda- 
tion of Self Government. We must not allow the occurrences of 
the Panjab, and the question of Turkey to prevent us from taking 
that interest in them which as Indians is our duty to do. 
Although we are not likely to forget the deep agony caused by the 
occurrences of the Panjab and the events relating to the Hply 
Places, Khilafat and Turkey, we should, while continuing our 
constitutional struggle, make a united effort to make the Reforms 
successful, as on that well depend our future development. 

Hindu Muslim-Unity. 

The secret of the success, not merely of the Reform Scheme, but 
of all the work which is being done by Indians in India and abroad, 
lies in Hindu Muslim unity. There is no need to look back, as 
both these communities have fully realised it now, that unity alone 
can be the firm foundation of India’s real improvement and future 
progress. Although war is rightly regarded a calamity, the share 
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the world war (now happily ended) has had in forging.the links of 
unity between these two great communities, entitles us to say that the 
war has bequeathed to India a legacy which is likely to prove the 
key to the success of the national self-realisation of India. I must, 
however, confess that there are certain matters which at times come 
in the way of the full realisation of this blessing. Those who are 
inspired by a genuine desire to serve their country cannot be 
affected by any differences of race or creed, which are the same to 
day as they were before. Hindu-Muslim relations, however, appear 
to be infinitely more satisfactory than they have been in past years. 
The question of Government appointments is no longer capable of 
engaging our attention to any appreciable degree, and although 
political rights were the subject of much controversy between them 
before, the Congress League compact of 1916 went a very long way 
to settle that matter. Such other matters as the League and the 
Congress may still require to have an understanding about, will I 
am sure, be easily settled between them on some appropriate 
occasion. 

Preservation of Cows. 

I shall, therefore, address myself to the one question, which has^ 
an importance quite its own, and which is none other than the 
preservation of cows. We have, for some time past, been indulging 
in indirect allusions and vague hints and to my mind it is high time 
that this question was dealt with in clear and specific terms with a 
view to reaching a satisfactory conclusion. Some of the methods 
which some of our Hindu brethren, have at times permitted themselves 
to adopt for the attainment of their object have, in certain instances, 
undoubtedly proved highly objectionable, and naturally tending 
to defeat the very purpose aimed at. But to-day, when both Hindus 
and Muslims are marching together through a new era, when various 
differences are gradually, but surely, being transformed into varied 
phases of unity, the possibility of the resumption of such fruitless 
efforts is becoming remote. In ?act, we are now inspired by that 
spirit of patrioti.sm which is sure to prove the key to the solution, 
not merely of the question of the preservation of cows, but also to 
the final settlement of all other differences. VVhen two sections 
began to co-operate in a sprit of loving comradeship, sharing one 
another’s burdens, the inevitable result follows and their differences 
passing through various phases of mutual toleration finally merge 
in community of interest with circumstances referred to, and the 
very differences are transformed into the surest basis of united endea- 
vours. 
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Our Hindu compatriots have for some time past, been making 
genuine efforts to meet us more than half way, and deserve our 
sincerest gratitude for their good will. It is indeed, a testimony to 
their keen realisation of the needs of nation building. It, therefore 
behoves us, as inheritors of a noble creed, to reciprocate their-amia- 
ble regard with greater warmth and good will to demonstrate that 
our faith teaches us that every good act deserves a better return. 
Oirtr Hindu brethren enthusistically and spontaneously observed 
the Khilafat day with us and in closing their business to share our 
sorrow they evinced remarkably large sympathies. They cheerfully 
bore great commercial loss only to prove their sincere regard for 
our sentiments in regard to a matter which was exclusively 
religious, and could claim their interest in no other way. Can these 
sincere demonstrations of friendly regard and good will go for 
nothing ? Most certainly not ; nor can they possibly fail to evoke the 
deserving responses from a people not dead to all noble feelings. 
Again, what but the promotion of commendable reciprocity and 
co-operation in exclusive religious matters can be a surer guarantee 
of India’s future welfare and progress ? Indeed this is the only 
point on which we are without the least hesitancy unanimously agreed. 
The matter which is entirely for Muslims to decide, is what 
practical step they are going to take to demonstrate their apprecia- 
tion of this principle, to reassure Hindu brethren. Not a soul 
among Mussalmans would hesitate to vouchsafe the necessary assu- 
rance. In fact, they should enthusiastically respond to such a call, 
and do whatever they legitimately can, to consumate such an object. 
They should, in so far as it lies in their power refrain from 
acts calculated to wound the susceptibilities of their compatriots. 

We are, and should be, fully cognisant of the fact that cow kill- 
ing seriously annoys our fellow-countrymen. But before holding out 
any assurance to them, we must first see in what light our religion 
views this question. We must also determine the extent in which 
“Qurbani” is enjoined upon us — irrespective, of course, of the 
slaughter of cows. According to Islam, “Qurbani” or sacrificial offer- 
ing is only a Sunati-Muwakkidah a practice observed by the prophet 
and emphatically enjoined on his followers) which Mussalmans, as 
Mussalmans, so long as they can afford it, must observe. Now, it is 
a matter of choice to fulfil this observance by sacrificing camels, 
sheep, goat or cow, which simply means that any of these animals 
can be fit offerings. Crores of Indian Muslims must be strangers 
to the slaughter of camel, for the fulfilment of this observance, 
but none of them can possibly be accused of the slightest religious 
omission. On the contrary, Mussalmans of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
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Tripoli and Asiatic Turkey have been faithfeil to this observance 
without ever having slaughtered a cow, and I am confident no 
erudite Mufti can maintain that these Mussalmans have failed 
to observe the Sunnat (practice of the Prophet) or have been 
guilty of any religious shortcoming. If any Musalman dares to 
call a religiously legitimate act illegitimate, he certainly commits 
a sin. I consider it appropriate at this stage to recount some of 
the ahadsee (religious traditions) according to which the sacrifice 
of animals other than the cow is entitled to preference. For 

instance, Ummati Salmah (the holy Prophet’s venerable wife) 
says that the Prophet once observed “ if any of you see the 
crescent heralding the month of Zil Hijiah and desired to sacrifice 
a goat...:” which obviously indicates that the tradition Arabs 
were in the habit of sacrificing goats. According to another our 
prophet said that of all sacrificial animals sheep was preferable ; 
if we reserve sheep alone for the offering we will be complying 
with this tradition. However I would refrain from expatiating 
on the religious aspect of this subject as, properly speaking, it 
relates to the domain of the doctors of theology. If having regard 
to all these circumstances, Mussalmans devoted their attention to 
this subject, of their own accord, and elected to sacrifice animals 
other than the cow they would have the proud privilege of being 
regarded the first to take the initial step towards ensuring the 
internal peace of the country, and they would also, in this way, 
be repaying the debt of gratitude, under which they have recently 
been laid by their Hindu compatriots. I earnestly appeal to my 
Muslim brothers, to consider calmly, what f have said about this 
question, and if they arrive at the conclusion at which I have 
arrived, it will be up to them to show what value they attach to 
the great principle of unity and what practical response they are 
ready to make (with particular reference to religious susceptibili- 
ties) to the forward step already taken by the Hindus in the 
direction of that goal. If I am asked to specify the practical step 
to be taken in this direction, I would recommend that the residents 
of Kashi, Ajudhia, Muthra and Bindraban (the scared places of 
the Hindus) should begin the operation of the principle enunciated 
above, and efforts should be simultaneously directed to the propa- 
gation of the same idea in other places, I must confess that it is 
a question which belongs to the vast and heterogeneous population 
of seven crore Musalmans scattered all over India, and our efforts 
will take to bear fruit, but this consideration should not discourage 
qs from making an immediate beginning. I am also of opinion, 
that unless some organized institution is entrusted with the 
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propaganda, we must despair of any practical achievement in this 
respect. The Muslim League, of all the institutions, is by far the 
most suited for this purpose, and I hope it will offer itself for the 
sacred work, and perform it with the wisdom and zeal which it 
deserves. I also hope the Muslim League will receive adequate 
and willing co-operation from the zealous members of the Khilafat 
Committees. In the first place, I trust that my views on this 
subject will evoke no adverse criticism from any quarter, but in 
view of the fact that the Muslim community like all other 
communities of the world, is composed of men of varied ways of 
thinking, I shall not mind any onslaught, for I am conscious that 
my humble suggestions spring from the depth of honesty and 
sincerity and are not from any motive to please or annoy anyone. 

The Ottoman Empire, Khilafat and the Holy Places. 

Gentlemen, I now propose to deal with the question, the impor- 
tance of which cannot be exaggerated. Although, Indian Muslims 
have expressed their views fairly and fully on various occasions, 
it is my special privilege and duty, as the President of the League, 
to survey the entire question of the Khilafat, the Holy Places and 
the Ottoman Empire. In order to let the responsible ministers 
and the people of Great Britain have the occasion to realise the 
real bearings and importance of this question, we must clearly 
state the truth regarding the relations existing between Turkey and 
the Mussalmans of the world and the Indian Muslims. Islam is 
not merely a faith, but a system which knows no colour nor race. 
It teaches its followers the wholesome lesson of muslim brother- 
hood, which secures for every proselyte, hailing from England 
America or Africa, that equality of treatment, which is the 
imperishable heritage of Mussalmans. The ordering of such a 
peerless Socio-religious system creates inviolable bonds between 
one Muslim and another. It is not a mere collection of ritual and 
other religious observances, but is so deeply rooted in organic 
ethics that any attempt to detach it from politics would amount 
to laying the foundation of a system wholly unlike it. According 
to our faith, the Prophet of Arabia, who is an example of perfec- 
tion to all, presented this system as an ideal for the world, and 
when Providence, in His boundless Wisdom, took him away 
from us at the conclusion of his spiritual mission, his worthy 
successors worked for the success of his teaching in a manner to 
which the chronicles written by friends and foes, and the vastness 
of the circle of the followers of Islam, bear adequate witness. 
I, however, do not feel the necessity of tracing the entire origin and 
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development of Khilafat at this stage ; for, the curious can find 
ample material in books of history. I shall content myself with 
affirming that to-day it is the descendants of Osman the great (the 
Ottomans), who by common acceptation are invested with the 
responsibility of Khilafat (spiritual sovereignty), and on account of 
which the entire population of the Muslim world have, ever since 
the day Khalifat devolved on Ottoman sovereigns, owed them that 
spiritual allegiance which has manifested itself to day in the acute 
unrest among Mussalmans all the world over. The Ottoman 
Sovereigns have for a long time been the custodians of the Holy 
Places of Islam, protecting them against non-muslim usurpation. 
It is, therefore, only natural for Mussalmans to wish to see the 
Ottoman Empire sufficiently powerful to be able to guard the Holy 
Places against the nefarious designs of covetous or adventurous 
aliens. Turkey has, in her career in history, been the shield of 
Islam, having for centuries shed Turkish blood in defence of 
Mussalmans in various battle-fields, and has, therefore, been 
specially endeared to Muslims of the world. These are some of 
the salient reasons which explain the painful anxiety with which 
the Muslim world is awaiting the last word of the Peace Conference 
in regard to the Ottoman Empire. The Indian Muslims who have 
been under the British rule for more than a century, and who have 
furnished on several occasions undeniable proof of their practical 
loyally to the British Crown, were impaled upon the horns of a 
most painful dilemma when war came to be declared on Turkey. 
They wanted to be single minded, but while, on the one hand, they 
had the soundest religious scruples against going to war with or 
helping any one against Turkey, on the other, the adoption of a 
neutral position was calculated to expose them to the charge of 
shirking the fundamental duty they owed to their own state. 
Lord Hardinge, the Ex -Viceroy of India, realising the acuteness 
of the Indian Musalmans’ predicament, made the famous announce- 
ment regarding the protection of the Holy Places with which we 
are all adequately familiar, and which went a long way to placate 
and reassure the Indian Muslims. We, then, relied on the 
assurance that the war between England and Turkey had nothing 
to do with religion, and regarded the above-stated announcement 
as a pledge that no attempt would be made to deprive Turkey of 
her custody of Holy Places, and determined to help the British 
with men and money. Giving our first thoughts to the allegiance 
we owed to the crown, we, not merelv fought against the Turks, 
but offered all the pecuniary assistance we possibly could for the 
successful prosecution of the War. Musalmans did not play so 
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great a part in the European theatres of War, as in the battle-fields 
of Syria, and Mesopotamia. They fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the British and the Australian soldiers in the famous DardeneleS 
campaign, against the Sultan of Turkey, in defence of the British 
Crown, and took prominent part in the service which others were 
rendering to the Empire. In Syria especially, of all sections of 
Indians, Musalmans seem to have been most in evidence — a fact 
adg^iitted by responsible persons. The Indian Muslims, who have 
ever been earnestly desirous to see the improvement of Turko- 
British relations, are painfully aware that in spite of their devout 
hopes to the contrary the treatment of the Turks by British 
statesmen has almost invariably been detrimental to the former^s 
interests. 


Anglo Turkish Relations. 

Casting a glance at the history of the period of Anglo-Turkish 
alliance we first find that the vast and fertile country of Egypt 
passed from the real suzerainty of the Turks into virtual possession 
of England, after the Island of Cyprus had been ceded to England, 
in return for her securing lenient terms for Turkey in the treaty of 
Steffano, after the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. The conclusion of 
the treaty of Berlin led the Prime Minister of Italy to address the 
English Premier regarding Italy’s designs on Tripoli, when the 
latter replied that the right opportunity had not then arrived ; 
for “the quarry should be pursued when lame or wounded.” In 
19 . 1, long after this exchange of views, Italy invaded Tripoli and 
the Turks wanted to send their troops through Egypt to resist 
Italy’s brigandage. This procedure, however, the friendly* Britain 
successfully vetoed. On the out-break of the last Balkan War, 
Mr. Asquith, the late Premier, enunciated the principle that 
whatever the result of the War, it should not effect the boundaries 
of the belligerent countries. Later on, when the tables seemed 
to be turning and the Turks had, owing to disorganisation, to retreat, 
the same upright Premier was pleased to observe that the victor 
could not be deprived of the fruits of his conquest. In connection 
with the same war, armistice was concluded just before the Turks* 
possession of Adrianople, when the delegates of the belligerents 
met under the presidency of Sir Edward now Viscount Grey (the 
ex-foreign Secretary of Britain) who fully exerted his influence to 
secure Adrianople for the Bulgars, a demand the Turks would not 
concede, and Anwar Pasha followed by a large number of troops 
proceeded to rescue the beseiged Turkish Division with the result 
that Adrianople fell into Turkish hands. But Turkey’s old and 
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faithfull ally Britain continued to insist on the evacuation of 
Adrianople. The unnameable atrocities the Cireeks and Bulgars 
perpetrated on Macedonian Musalmans during the Balkan war 
were such as to horrify any civilised people, and M. Pierr Loti, the 
famous French writer profoundly moved by them reduced them to a 
poignantly pathetic and immortal narrative. No voice however 
was raised, on behalf of England against these atrocities, and no 
hand was stretched to succour the victims. In fact the indifference 
displayed on this occasion tended to encourage the appalling 
intentions of the Balkan tyrants. 

Again it is common knowledge that Mr. Gladstone did not 
merely lack sympathy for the Turks, but devoted life-long endeavours 
to the extinction of European Turkey, and all bis utterances 
regarding the Turks were hard-hearted and brimming with prejudice. 
Nor is Viscount Grey, his faithful disciple, free from this accusation, 
for he too has exercised his powers to the detriment of the Turks. 
Although British Statesmen’s hostile attitude against the only 
recognised Muslim Power seems to have been more or less consis- 
tent, the Indian Musalmans made another effort to let bygones be 
bygones and placed ready reliance on the present Premier’s pledge, 
contained in his well known speech of the 5th January, 1918. 
He prefaced this pledge by asserting that his utterance contained 
not merely the thoughts of the Government, but of the whole 
nation, and not merely of the nation but “of the entire British 
Empire’' and then proceeded to say “Nor are we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race." No 
pledge can be more unambiguous or more confident, nor can a 
clearer utterance be expected from the responsible minister of any 
other power. But the news which subsequently filtered down from 
Paris, began to alter the features of this promise, and finally the 
well-known Sheffield speech of the Premier perpetrated its complete 
disfigurement, demonstrating to the world the fragile nature of so 
called “pledges and promises," which seem to be the slaves of 
circumstances, changing as circumstances change. We were 
assured that the War would not affect the Holy Places, but we 
find almost all of them in non-Muslim hands to day, and yet 
unsophisticated Muslims are expected to detect no violation of the 
promise, vouchsafed to them, in such a state , of things. We 
Musalmans desire it to be distinctly understood that we regard both 
Mecca and Medina as being in non-Muslim hands, because the 
Sharif himself appears to be a creature of Christendom. The 
Other Holy Places are situated in similar or even worse circum- 
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stances. Leaving the.se twp pledges aside we find that some of the 
war aims and assurances most frequently reiterated by the Allies 
during the period of the War were (i) that the War was waged in 
defence of justice and right, (2) that it was being fought for the 
emancipation of backward and small nations, ( 3 ) that it was not 
a religious struggle, but was meant to secure to all the peoples of 
the world (irrespective of colour or race) the blessings of justice 
and freedom ; (4) that it was undertaken to end tyranny and 
aggression and to terminate the usurpation of the rights of others, 
(51 that the vanquished were not to be dealt with severely, but 
would have their legitimate rights duly considered and (6) fkaf 
there were to be no territorial annexations ! 

Now it is the moral responsibility of those who propounded 
these aims and vouchsafed these assurances to explain to the world 
their real meaning as they now appear in the light of current 
events. Let them explain which of their pledges or aims has been 
satisfied or violated by permitting Greece to occupy Smyrna and its 
neighbouring districts and by equipping France, England and Italy 
with authority to hold away in Syria, Mesopotomia, and Adalia, 
respectively. Conscious of what they have done, they are in a 
better position to expound to the world the spirit which has 
characterised their treatment of the Ottoman Empire and Muslim 
rights, and they alone can state whether any Muslim nationalities 
have suffered any aggression and oppression or not. Will they be 
so good as to explain the people of this world in unequivocal 
terms which nationalities have been selected (irrespective of race 
or creed) for the fulfilment of their war aims and assurances?' 
Whether they conclude to justify themselves or not let the world 
realise the truth of it all. It is to be profoundly deplored that 
England's responsible minister appear determined to impair the 
credit which she should do all to maintain in Asia. The Asiatics 
too now' seem prepared to give such specious promises the credit 
they deserve. Where, indeed, are the famous “Fourteen Points*^ 
of President Wilson which the Turks and others accepted as basic 
principles which led first to the welcome of armistice and then to the 
conclusion of hostilities. Why has the para referring to Turkey, 
which repudiated the annexation of territory and promised “secure 
sovereignty to the Ottoman Empire over its Turkish possessions 
DOW become a dead letter ? What has become of the principle of 
•‘ self-determination ?” Let those who read and relied on this 
principle also peruse the proceedings of the National Association 
of the Syrians, clamouring for freedom, whose voices fall on deaf 
ears. The majority of the Syrian population is vociferously 
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demanding the preservation of its liberty, but tender regard for 
French ambition required that Syria should be delivered up to 
France. Is it anything but an undisguised travesty of the principle 
of Self-Determination ? 

Treatment of Turks During Armistice. 

The pathetic narrative of the infamous treatment meted out to 
the Turks does not end here, for they were subjected to trying^ 
ordeals even during the period of armistice. Pressure was brought 
to bear on them after the cessation of hostilities to evacuate the 
Holy Medina with the object to hand it over to Uusain, the vSharif, 
and thus they were forcibly deprived of the last vestige of 
sovereignty over the Holy land, and the treacherous Greeks were 
suffered to land their troops at Smyrna and occupy neighbouring 
districts about the same time. Considering that the Turks had 
surrendered their arms, and trops had been demobilised, the 
Greeks met with no resistance whatsoever in achieving their nefarious 
end, but were encouraged to perpetrate the appalling atrocities. The 
Khalifat ul Muslimin afterwards recounted with poignant anguish 
in the course of an interview which he granted to an European 
journalist. 

His Imperial Majesty said : — 

“ Why should the faults of the Government be 

expiated through massacaring, sacking and raping thousands of 
peaceful inhabitants in Asia Minor by Hellenic troops, and Greek 
hands, whose atrocities are well-known to you ?.. .cities are burnt, 
thousands of people are killed unjustly, and with the greatest 
ferocity. The excitement and despair amongst my people are very 
great. It looks as though a new war is raging already. But the 
terms of the armistice indirectly protect the Greeks with whom we 
are not at war and deprives us of every possibility of defending 
ourselves against their crimes. At the same time the armistice 
disarms us. Our troops are demobilised. Before things get worse 
the Powers must put an end to this butchery.” 

What hard-hearted Musalman can read these words of the 
Khalifat ul Muslimin without being visibly moved, and what 
human being can help being deeply touched by reading the graphic 
description of the tragic plight of His Imperial Majesty’s innocent 
subjects. The reprisals the Turks visited upon insurgent Armenians 
are magnified and termed “atrocities” and are widely circulated 
in Europe to excite indignation and horror against the Turks ; but 
it the Turks themselves are the victims of barbarous atrocities by 
'Greeks and Armenians, the philanthropic champions of humanity 
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clos^ their ears against their shrieks of agony. Are we to regard 
this as the criterion of the superior civilisation which Europe seems 
to be proudly presenting as an ideal to the world ? And is this an 
illustration of the sublime love of humanity, of which the cultured 
nations complacently boast ? Time and again we are confidently 
assured that religious prejudice does not weigh with Europe. But 
the trend of events proves the contrary. Turkey has not committed 
the slightest breach of the terms of the armistice, and yet she has 
been subjected to the kind of treatment detailed above, whereas 
perfidious Italy has defiantly trampled under foot the decision of 
the Peace Conference regarding Fiume, and still her violent affront 
is patiently tolerated. Again Roumania, a much smaller State than 
Italy, in spite of being guilty of unmitigated brigandage in Hungary, 
has consistertfly treated the demands of the Council as unworthy of 
notice, thus behaving with unbridled defiance of international 
obligations but her audacious recalcitrance is met with dignified 
toleration, possibly because she is a Christian State. Emvahatic 
claims are being put forward for the “ mandatory ’’ control of 
Turkish provinces, but faithless and backward Bulgaria is 
considered fit not merely to enjoy full freedom, but to have an 
^‘outlet to the Sea,’’ although she, too, threw in her lot with 
Germany and fought against the Allies along side of the Turks 
(without the admittedly clean methods of the latter). Nor is this all 
to complete the melancholy tale of religious prejudice against the 
Turks, for there are still other events which drive the point home. 
The Premier while decorating General Allenby with an order 
commemorating the conquest of Palestine, preferred to call the 
Palestinian campaign a ^^crus^de^^ reviving the more or less forgotten 
and centuries old memories of a series of religious hostilities 
between the Christians and the Muslims. The resuscitation by the 
Prime Minister of this obsolescent term implies that the Powers 
of Christendom have not yet allowed the old memories to abate, 
and it is a mistake to regard the ancient series of crusades as 
terminated, since in winning the latest ‘^crusade” General Allenby, 
the Richard II of his time, has rendered Christendom that dis- 
tinguished service which even His Royal Predecessor failed to 
accomplish. Can we ask the minister, who has rescued the 
centuries old term “crusade” from oblivion, if according to him the 
Indian Muslims and unfortunate Arabs bled and died on the Syrian 
battlefield to win a battle which this second Richard won with the 
help of troops, two thirds of which were Moslem, to be called a 
“crusade” afterwards? Let these ministers remember that their 
present policy, and such fligrant indiscretions as the one just 
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described are not merely a subtle source of pain to the seven and 
a half crore of Musalmans of India, but are calculated to sow the 
seeds of a potential estrangement throughout the Moslem world, 
which if sufferred to grow may not prove conductive to calm con- 
templation of the undesirable results likely to follow. 

In spite of all this the Indian Muslims have not swerved from 
the path of duty, and have remained firmly loyal. It is confidently 
hoped that they will continue to display in the future the patience 
they have so far shown, and unflinchingly adhere to their primary 
civic duty. But how is the Government discharging the respon- 
sibilities with which it is burdened on behalf of the Musalmans ? 
Let us consider the concrete “acts’’ which answer this query. 

The Peace Conference, which undertook the grave duty of 
pronouncing a final decision regarding not merely some Muslim 
peoples, but virtually regarding the entire Muslim world, proceeded 
with its onerous work without consulting a single Muslim represen- 
tative. It was not considered necessary to observe the elementary 
principle of hearing the party, the question of whose life and death 
had to be decided and it has not yet been considered proper to 
admit a Muslim representative to the Conference with which rests 
the pronouncement of the final verdict on Islam. We are cog- 
nisant that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Mr. Montagu 
represented the Indian Muslim wishes to the best of their ability 
before the Peace Conference, and we are deeply grateful to both of 
them. But may we know what objection there could possibly be 
to the selection of a Muslim representative ? And why, indeed, 
was so modest and legitimate a demand of Ind'an Muslims relegated 
to the scrapheap ? The request made to the Prime Minister for 
receiving a deputation to present the views of Indian Muslims met 
with a cold reception, for the Premier was not ready to waste his 
precious time in listening to such useless matters. In the end 
luemorialisation was resorted to, although without securing any 
satisfactory assurance. We are thankul to His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford for the reference he madelo this subject in his opening 
address to the Imperial Council, in its September Session of 1919, 
when he assured the Indian Muslims that he had done his best to 
represent the feelings and views of Indian Muslims to the 
Secretary of State. We must also thankfully acknowledge His 
E)^cellency’s allusion to Indian Musalman’s acute anxiety regarding 
the question of Turkey, contained in the speech he made on the 
24th November last, at Madras. He said “I realise to the full 
and sympathise rnost deeply with the anxiety felt by all Muslims 
in India regarding the result of the negotiation of peace with 
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Turkey. Knowing how strong those feelings are I took measures 
to secure that their views should be represented fully to the Home 
‘Government and to the authorities assembled at the Peace 
Conference. Special Muslim representatives were delegated to Paris 
to attend the Peace Conference, and whatever may be the result of 
these negotiations, and this must depend on factors which affect 
interests other than those of India or England, Indian Muslims may 
'rest assured that their feelings have been fully represented. You 
may have noticed that Mr. Bonar Law speaking in the House of 
Commons on November 3rd said that the British Government was 
fully aware of the interest of Indian Muhammadans in the future of 
Turkey and that they would give as they had already given full 
weight and consideration to their views.’’ We, however, find no 
word either in His Excellency’s or in Mr. Bonar Law’s utterances 
which may allay the anxiety we feel. In fact no responsible 
representative of His Majesty either here or in England has yet 
permitted himself to breathe a word which may even savour 
of the assurance we Mussalmans of India are awaiting with bated 
breath. We are fully aware that the result of the peace nego- 
tiation with Turkey depends on factors which affect interests other 
than those of Britain, nor are we blind to French or Italian Interests 
of which the former seem to figure prominently in the considera- 
tions likely to determine England’s attitude. We are, at the same 
time, tolerably certain that England’s will be the decisive voice in 
the final settlement with Turkey, and therefore we are constrained 
to regard what may follow these negotiations as the result of 
England’s strength or weakness. If England realised the true 
significance and friendly feelings of more than 30 crore Muslims 
of the world as against the comparatively paltry economic advan- 
tages to be derived from Mesopotamia, she would display less 
solicitude for the interests of France and Italy and secure just and 
honourable settlement with Turkey ushering in a wholly new era 1 
We are sincerely thankful to Mr. Montagu for undertaking the 
responsibility of correctly interpreting our views to the Peace 
Conference. In one of his speeches he was good enough to 
observe that he and his colleagues (Lord Sinha and H. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner) insisted before the Council of the Four that 
nothing short of a just settlement on the basis of nationality 
would satisfy the Muslims, nor was any other settlement possible. 
That indeed, would satisfy the Musalmans, but surely a “settle- 
ment on the basis of “nationality” cannot possibly imply that 
England and France should become the rulers of Arabia under the 
specious pretext of holding a “mandate”, a new fangled inventioo 
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bequeathed by the late war. Nor can that principle be said to 
have been respected by exposing Smyrna to the tyranny of the 
Greeks. The Muslims will be satisfied only when independence 
(in the true sense of the term) is secured to the Arabs and other 
Turkish subjects by assigning to Turkey the “mandate’' to adminis- 
ter their provinces subject to the supervision of a League of 
Nations not swayed by more than one vote of each country. The 
Muslims know that the right to hold a “mandate” (if mandatory 
government is at all necessary) in any of the lands previously 
under the Ottoman rule primarily belongs to Turkey, because the 
people inhabiting these lands are predominantly Muslim in faith ^ 
and no non-Muslim power can under any pretext have the right to 
bold sway over them. The Musalmans cannot be expected to 
forget that these lands have been the cradle of Islam, where the 
Holy Places are situated, and where no non-Muslim can ever have 
even the semblance of the right of mandatory or any other rule. 
Trampling upon Muslim sentiments in this respect would mean 
creating not transitory but perennial unrest in the entire Muslim 
world, which would otherwise mean the deliberate awakening of 
unfriendly feelings in an otherwise unobtrusive people. 

Difference of Muslim and Non-Muslim 
Conception of Khilafat 

In his speech already referred to, we find Mr. Montagu 
assuring his Muslim fellow subjects that no word had been used 
during the discussions at Paris, officially or otherwise, to show that 
any one was foolish enough to comtemplate meddling with the 
question of Khilafat, which was purely for the Musalmans to- 
determine. Nor did he think the Holy Places or any sacred 
building were at the time in any danger to require interference. 
The first portion of this utterance is far from reassuring the 
Muhammadans. We are not appealing to any one to refrain from 
interfering with that aspect of the question which is a matter of 
faith : for we know all the powers of earth are not puissant enough 
to change the religious convictions of any people. I can imagine 
no one to be so foolish as to ground his appeal to Britain on so 
obvious a misconception. On the contrary our representations are 
based on the ground that ^'temporal is the chief factor of 

Khilafat, which it is feared, will be destroyed by dismembering 
the Ottoman Empire as contemplated. The Khilafat must not 
be reduced to the position of His Holiness the Pope at Rome, 
with his influence extending to spiritual confines only. And 
again I am unable to understand the import of the second portion* 
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of his assurance regarding the immunity of the Holy Places. WhOy 
indeed, is the real ruler of Hijaz, (where Mecca and Medina, the 
cities of the Prophet are situated) behind Husain the Sharif, and 
who are holding and administering Baitul-Muqqadas (Holy 
Jerusalem) Karbala, Najaf-i-Ashraf, Kazmain— Sharifain, Baghdad 
and other places, in fact the whole of Jaziraiul-Afab (the entire 
region where the Holy Places are situated) to day ? If the occupa- 
tion of the Holy Places by non Muslims does not spell danger to 
them, it is difficult to assign any meaning to the word. 

Obligations Acknowedged. 

It would be rank ingratitude if we failed to acknowledge 
the eminent services rendered to Islam by some of the high 
souled Englishmen, who have proved that England is not 
destitute of men, ready to espouse any cause based on righteousness 
and justice, and in this connection the names of Mr, Marmaduke 
Pitthall, Captain Aubrey Herbert, M. P,, Sir Theodore Morrison 
and Professor E. G. Browne are worthy of special mention, and the 
fair and sympathetic attitude of Mr. C. F. Andrews and some 
other Britishers entitles them to our thanks. I may, at this stage, 
take the liberty of reproducing below some valuable excerpts from 
a speech Mr. Pitthall recently delivered dealing with this difficult 
Muslim problem. He said : — 

“They say the Turkish Empire has always been abominably mis- 
governed. Well, I know Turkey pretty well and I declare that there 
was less discontent per head of the population in the Turkish Empire 
even in the worst of times than there has been in the British Empire 
at any time in my rememberance”. In reference to Armenian 
massacres he says : “They talk of horrid massacres from time to 
time. These massacres have never been on one side only. They 
were owing to seditious propaganda orgaised by powers of Europe 
— chiefly Russia. And I say that any State even the most civilised, 
subjected to the kind of treatment Turkey has received from Russia 
and other European Powers for a century would show precisely the 
same symptoms as Turkey has shown. You cannot thrust claws 
into a living frame without convulsions.” Then dealing with the 
change that the Turks were pro-German he states in categorical 
terms : — 

In 191 3, the Young Turks wished that England should 

assume the instructorship of the whole Ottoman Empire, the army 
included, for ten years. Their object was, of course, to get pro- 
tection against the designs of other European Powers during a 
period of reconstruction and reform. The mere suggestion wen 
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refused'^ (my italics). He continues : “The man, like Enver Pasha, 
who had voted for the suggestion as a forlorn hope, said : You see 
they dare not act alone. England has become the tail of Russia. 
She has sunk to the position of a third class power. The only 
chance which now remains to us is Germany.^ Further he says : 
‘The pro British part of the Committee (of Union and progress) 
— the majority— were disappointed, but still persisted. They kept 
whittling down the offt-r, seeking to make it acceptable till '‘t 
amounted to no more than a request that England would provide a 
certain number of Inspectors for Armenia, to superintend the reforms 
which the Turks were trying to push forward in those provinces 
against the whole force of Tsarist intrigue. The force of that intrigue 
in eastern Anatolia all through 1913-14 amounted to a state of war. 
The 'Fsarist agents were using all the means at their disposal, and 
they had much larger means than the poor Turks possessed, to dis- 
credit the Turkish Government. They tried to work up wholesale 
massacres of Moslems and Armenians quite indifferently — massacres 
which were to serve as pretext for the Russian occupation of the 
country— massacres which the Turks did all they could do to 
prevent ! Western Europe could not be brought to believe that 
Russian intrigue was what it was — so barefaced, so ruthless,— and 
the Young Turks thought that if they could get Englishmen in 
charge of those provinces, England at any rate would l)e bound 
to know and believe. England was bound to help them in Armenia 
by the terms of the Cyprus Convention. Well, that request was 
granted, as we all believed. It was refused months latter ; suddenly 
if these English Inspectors had been sent to Eastern Anatolia, if 
England had not turn up a “Scrap of paper'\ the last Armenian 
massacres would not have taken place'\ A clean consideration of 
all these matters leads to the one inference, which has been 
embodied in the foregoing words. 

Persia And The Anglo-Perslan Agreement. 

The plight of Turkey was nearly enough to break the hearts of 
Indian Muslims, whom news of the Anglo PersiaivAgreement 
(calculated, in our opinion, to seal the doom of another Muslim 
Power) proved to be the last straw on the load of Indian Muslims* 
anxiety. 

Persia in her palmy days was a source of culture and enlighten- 
ment to Indian Muslims and they are deeply indebted to her. 
Having regard to the lines along which their social, traditional and 
literary development has proceeded the Indian Mussalmans cannot 
help entertaining a grateful regard for and palling Persia their “kind} 
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old teacher.” I have already said that ‘‘brotherhood” (or the 
fundamental relationship which knits together the entire Muslim 
family of the world) is the cardinal principle of Islam, and therefore 
moved by feelings which suffuse the consciousness of the Musal- 
mans (as a result of the intense realisation of that teaching), they 
cannot help being gratified or grieved, as the case may be, at the 
pgeservation and prosperity or the decay and extinction of Muslim 
States. These feelings and sentiments, springing from the ‘funda- 
mentals^ of Islam, remain uneffected by unessential differences of 
various pursuasions. We, therefore, observe that the S^ia section of 
Mussalmans, whose views regarding the essentials of the question 
of Khilafat do not coincide with those of the Sunnis, are intensely 
interested in the preservation of the Sultan’s temporal power as 
they could possibly be in the vvelfare of (Persia) ; and the 
entire Sunni population has as tender a feeling for Persia as any 
living Shia can possibly have. Whether it be the Musalmans of 
Turkey or of Persia, both Sunnis and Shias and all other followers 
of Islam, are equally interested in and own spiritual kinship with 
them, and that is why Indian Muslims are deeply affected by the 
Agreement, recently concluded between the British Government 
and Iran. The latter seems to have been the object of the former’s 
attentions, on account of her (Persia’s) being a neighbour of India, 
and those attentions have long been materialising in the form of a 
definite policy. Persia has been for years the object of English and 
Russian diplomacy, aiming at the extension or restriction of respec- 
tive “sphere of influence” and as a consequence of this, all the 
hopes of a prosperous future, raised during the latest period of her 
evolutional struggle, were dashed to the ground. A severe blow 
was dealt to the hope of her economic development by causing the 
resignation of Mr. Shuster, her well-wisher; her political freedom 
had been imperilled to the point of extinction by the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1909. However, the great European War, whose 
painful aftermath is not over yet, resulted in the termination of the 
said agreement, because Kerensky’s Government declared it un- 
conscionable and invalid. Had the Russian withdrawal been 
followed by the British withdrawal, Persia would have been the 
recipient of blessing. But now it appears that responsible British 
statesmen were awaiting the end of war, and no sooner any favourable 
reuslts made their appearance than they began to bestow attention 
upon Persia, finally securiilg the conclusion of the agreement 
under review. 

We are now compelled to look upon Persia as the Egypt df 
Asia. We fully expect English capitalists to coin^truct railways and 

29 
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roads for motor services. And we may be sure to see the Finance 
Department completely overhauled, the audactity of men given to 
speculation materially pruned, agriculture largely improved, oil 
fields worked by more capable men, but it appears that in regard 
to the factors on which depends the evolutional development of the 
Persian people, Persian’s hands and feet are in danger of being 
bound. Persia may now cease to have any conception of political 
liberty, and despair of working the resources of the country or 
accomplishing any real economic development with the aid of the 
country’s capital. Henceforth Persia will be obliged to maintain a 
very low standard of education, and will be so juxtaposed as to be 
obliged to relieve her officials of much of the burden of their 
responsibility, as a consequence of which their efficiency will be 
undermined, and she will be constrained to depend on some other 
Power for a supply of experts, and all these facts will contribute to 
the disapf>earance of her real freedom. 

The Anglo-Persian Agreement. 

A propos of the Anglo-Persian Agreement which is talked about in 
Europe and Asia to-day, I may give below the gist of souie of the 
articles which throw light on the nature of this Agreement. 

By article i of Part i of the Agreement, (in so far as the parch- 
ment is concerned on which the agreement is indited) the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain ‘‘reiterates in the most categorical manner 
possible'’ the undertaking “to respect absolutely the independence 
and integrity of Persia,” and thereby in a way incur a responsibility ; 
and according to the second and the third articles it undertakes 
“to supply, at the cost of the Persian Government,” advisers and 
experts “for the several departments of the Persian Administration,” 
including, of course. Finance and Military Departments. These 
two articles vitally react on the first ; for if the Persian Government 
is committed to entrusting her Military and Finance to British 
advisers and specialists, it is obvious that the agreement reaches 
down to the very root of Persia’s independence otherwise guaranteed 
in the first article. The third article further stipulates, on behalf of 
Great Britain, the supply of “officers, munitions and equipment of 
modern type the cost of the Persian Government,” thereby reliev- 
ing Persia of much of the difficulty she might otherwise have encoun- 
tered. Then Persia was granted a loan of ;£2, 000,000 from England 
on interest at 7% per annum, payable by instalments in 20 years, and 
by way of security of repayment she assigns to England the receipts of 
all the revenues and customs of various provinces ; England also assu- 
mes the responsibility of co-operating with the Persian Govern n^ent 
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in “encouraging Anglo-Persian enterprize” by means of “construction 
of railways and other forms of transport,” thus enhancing the means 
of and facilitating communication. Further, Sir Percy Cox has 
secured the relinquishment by the Persian Government of any claim 
she might otherwise have made to be indemnified for the damage 
“caused by British troops during their presence in Persian territory” 
atxl, as a token of reciprocal return, the British Government has 
agreed to claim no “cost for the maintenance of the said troops sent 
to Persia owing to Persia's want of power to defend her neutrality.”!! 

If Persia, in her anxiety to defend her neutrality, requested the 
British Government to send British troops, she certainly cannot 
fairly claim any indemnity for any damage caused by the troops, and 
not to burden her exchequer with the cost of the maintenance of 
these troops must necessarily be regarded as an act of obliging 
generosity, but if the presence of British troops in Persia was a 
strategic and ineluctable necessity dictated by foresight in regard to 
the defence of India on the one hand and the provision against the 
enemy descending by way of Persia on the advanced troops in 
Mesopotamia on the other, I fear the securing of the relinquishment 
of her claim by Persia can hardly be based on fairness. 

In fine, the complex problems connected with Turkey’s present 
plight, and the virtual extinction of Persia’s freedom, are some of the 
most fruitful and potent causes of the present unrest throughout the 
Muslim world, which, in my humble opinion does not derive susten^ 
ance from sources of a temporary nature, because it lies down in the 
depth of faith, and its temporary abatement should not be treated as 
a sign of its complete subsidence. It has, as we are all aware, 
brought the Khilafat Committee into temporary existence to voice 
the true Moslem feelings and to secure the just treatment of Turkey 
and the preservation of the integrity of Persian independence. It is 
hoped that they will continue to respect the ethical duty imposed 
upon them as subjects of the Government, whose protection they 
enjoy, while banishing all hesitancy and timidity, in giving fearless 
expression to their views — all within constitutional limits— during 
this crisis and after. May the Khilafat Committee succeed in 
achieving what they have come into existence for and may it not be 
found necessary to perpetuate or prolong their existence. 

Non Participation in Peace Celebrations. 

Gentlemen, allow me here to say a few words regarding the 
abstention of the Muslims from the official Peace Celebrations. The 
Muslims of India along with other Indians would have willingly and 
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enthusiastically participated in the celebration, whatever its form if 
the cessation of the war concluded in favour of the Allies had 
brought real peace and tranquility in its train. But at a time when 
the only surviving Muslim power appeared to be in imminent peril 
of being absorbed and the Muslim Holy Places had been weaned 
from Muslim custody, their abstention from the celebration could 
hardly be viewed as unjustified. Their religion forbade any partici- 
pation in such a rejoicing ; and whenever there is any conflict 
between the command of their faith and the wishes of the officials 
their first duty will lie to obey the former which no earthly consider- 
ation can possibly override. 

Gratefulness of the Hindus and Mahatma Gandhi. 

In this respect we, Musalmans, are deeply grateful to the Hindus 
for sharing our sorrow with sincere willingness, and giving enthusi- 
astic expressions to their sympathetic feelings. The abstention of 
Hindus from peace celebrations (which included the suspension of 
business for some time in the evening for 3 or 4 days, and co-operating 
withMusalmans in observing the directions issued by the Anti-Peace- 
Celeiirations Publicity Board), out of regard, among other things, 
for Moslem sentiments, has made a deep impression on the 
Musalmans, and I trust the spirit which has achieved this result 
will continue to operate in the interest of preserving the impression 
created. At the same time I confidently trust that the Musalmans 
will, in future, willingly co-operate with their fellow countrymen in 
all matters which may be of special and exclusive interest to the 
latter. I cannot at this stage help mentioning the revered name of 
Mahatma Gandhi, an acknowledged leader of our country, whose 
active sympathy springing as it did from the depth of unalloyed 
sincerity and a correct conception of righteous action, has won him 
the grateful and reverential affection of all Musalmans of India. If 
thankfulness can be expressed in words, let me in the name of the 
Indian Muslim community thank the Hindus and Mahatma Gandhi 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Permit me, now, to say a word about the unfortunate Muslim 
and other internees, whose sufferings in exile have not known abate- 
ment in spite of the termination of the war. It seems as if the ques- 
tion of the release of our Peswa (revered guide), Maulana Mahmud 
ul'Hussan, and our brothers, Messrs. Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali 
and Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, has ceased to engage the attention 
of the Government. The Musalmans after having done what was 
possible for them to do, and failed to secure the early release of 
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these devotees to the National cause, were hoping that after the 
cessation of the war the Government would, at any early date, turn 
its attention to the question of releasing the interness— a hope 
doomed to disappointment ! If, however, this lisilessness of the 
Government continues it will be time for a systematic public move- 
ment to draw the attention of the Government to this question. It 
is, however, devoutly hoped that such a necessity will not arise, and 
the Government will be found ready to reconsider the question of 
their release, and terminate the painful period of their separation 
from us. 

Last Word. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sorry to have occupied much of 
your valuable time, but the singular gravity of the present crisis in 
the Muslim world, and the vital questions arising out of the Punjab 
situation compelled me to linger on the points dealt with in my 
address, even to the exclusion of some other important problems. I 
sincerely thank you for the patient hearing you have accorded me, 
and crave your indulgence for the omissions and shortcomings 
patent on the face of my humble although honest and sincere sub- 
mission. I am aware that the exceptional nature of the events now 
happening in the Muslim world has led me to dwell at length on topics 
of exclusively Muslim interest, but I have done so advisedly and in 
the confident hope that it cannot, at this time of day, lead any one to 
doubt the vivid consciousness of the Mussalmans of the solemn duty 
they owe to their Motherland. As children of the soil, they know 
and fervently desire to fulfill their duty to the country of which they, 
in common with Hindus. Christians, Parsis and other communities 
are the proud inheritors. They have, I can assure all concerned, 
realised to the full the solemn call of the Motherland, and the sacred 
duty of patriotism. I am proud to declare that the time has come 
when the necessity for exhorting people to live up to the highest 
standards of patriotism is rapidly diminishing ; for the mysterious 
tide of human progress is pushing its sweep forward, and the 
humblest being is becoming conscious of how to live and die for 
higher ideals. For India the unseen future holds a magnificence 
and splendour compared with which the most glorious grandeur of 
her past will be but small. Let all hands of men as well as of 
women join to unveil that vision. 



The All-India Mnslim Leagne. 

Proceedings of the 12th Session. 

The 1919 Session opened on Dee. 29 in the Bande Matarani 
Hall, Amritsar. Dr. Kitchlew, who had been elected Chairman 
of the Reception Committee while suffering incarceration at the 
hands of Sir Michael OT)owyer, the Lieut. -Governor, and had 
since the Ro^/al proclamation been released in time to be present, 
evoked a wild enthiisiasn. Before the proceedings began it was 
announced that Messrs. Mohamed Ali and Saukat Ali had been 
released and would be in Amritsar the next morning. The news 
was received with acclamation. The proceedings commenced at 
1-30 P. M. Most of the prominent Congressmen were present : 
Pundits Nehru and Malviya, Mrs. Besant, Messrs. Gandhi, 
vSrinivasa Sastri, Bomanji, B. N. Sarnia, Gokaran Misra, Bukshi 
Tek Chand, Ramaswami Iyer, and others. Dr. Kitchlew delivered 
his welcome address and Moulvi Sanaulla who had been elected 
acting Chairman while Dr. Kitchlew was in prison then read his 
speech in Urdu. Hakim Ajmal Khan was then elected President 
and he delivered his address. The first three resolutions were 
then passed and the league then adjourned. 

Next day, Dec. 30, the League resumed its sitting and the 
Secretary, Mr. Syed Zahur Ahmed, read the annual report which 
was passed. 

The revised draft constitution of the League was then taken 
into consideration and slight changes introduced. The next two 
or three resolutions were then passed and at that stage came 
Messrs. Mohamad Ali and Saukat Ali. At once the huge gather- 
ing stood upon their feet and greeted their beloved leaders now 
returned after long years of cruel internment with a rever- 
berating chorus of jo^^ For the time resolutions were dropped 
and the great Ali Brothers were pressed to speak. They then 
addressed the meeting and the audience was moved to tears. 

The League then adjourned and met again next day to pass 
the remaining resolutions. After the usual thanksgivings the 
sessions came to a close. 
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Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were adopted at the Amritsar 
Session of the All India Muslim League 1919 : 

1. The All India Muslim League tenders its homage to the 
person and Throne of His Majesty the King Emperor and assures 
him of the steadiest and continued loyalty of the Mussalman 
community of India. 

2. That this meeting of All-India Muslim League places on 
record its sense of deep loss which the Community has sustained 
by the sad and untimely death of the late Sheik Mohammad Umar, 
Bcir-at-Law of Amritsar, and Secretary Anjuman Taraqqi Talim 
Mussalman, Amritsar. 

3. This meeting of the All-India Muslim League expresses 
its sense of deep gried at the sad and untimely demise of the late 
Nawab Syed Mohammad of Madras. 

4. This session of the All-India Muslim League while thanking 
the Governor of Bombay for announcing in Council strict neutrality 
of the Government in religious matters and for issuing a public 
warning to the effect, strongly urges the necessity of a sifting enquiry 
by H. E. the Governor into the complaints of improper conduct 
of certain Sindh officials in connection with the Khilafat question. 

5. That in view of a strong desire of the Muslim community 
to have definite provisions for the protection of its intere.st, this 
League urges upon Government that the following safe-guards 
be adopted in the forthcoming Reforms — (c:?) The Mussalmans 
should be adequately represented in the public services of the 
country ; (/>) The Mussulmans should have representation in the 
administration in the same proportion as the rej^resentation ac- 
corded to the Mussalmans on the Legislative Council in the province 
concerned ; (c) The Urdu language and Persian character 
should be maintained in courts and public offices in those provinces 
where they are in vogue and Urdu should be employed as the medium 
of primary education in the aforesaid provinces ; {d) That the 
Mussalmans should be afforded facilities, protection and help 
in the observance and performance of their religious rites and cere- 
monies and usages without any restriction. 

The All-India Moslem League resolves that the All-India 
Congress Committee be asked to appoint a Committee at an early 
date to confer with the Committee of the Council of the League in 
order to arrive at an understanding on questions arising out of 
the Reforms Act, 1919, and the demand for complete self-govern- 
ment. 
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6. Dn Ansari next moved a resolution expressing the League's 
opinion that with a view to reciprocate the good feelings shown 
towards Mussalmans by their Hindu bretham and to strengthen 
the growing unity between them and the Mussalmans of India, 
the Mussalmans should on the occesion of Bahr-Id festival substitute 
as far as possible the sacrifice of other animals in place of cows. 

Tur: ivOVAL Proclamation. 

7. The following resolution was then ]nit from the chair : The 

All-India Muslim l.eague representing eighty million Muslim 
subjects of His Imperial Majest}^ George V., the Emperor 

of India, expn'sses its sense of gratitude for the s])irit in which 
the Royal Proclamation had been addressed to tht' princes and 
people of India on the occasion of giving thc‘ Royal assent to the 
Government of India Act, 1919. The League trusts that the rights 
of the Indian people to direct their own affairs and safeguard their 
interests, without which the progress of the country cannot be 
consummated, will be secured ere long under His Majesty’s loving 
sympathy, and earnestly joins in His Majesty’s })rayer that India 
may grow to the fulness of political freedom in the near future. 
Further the League feels confident that the Royal act of cleincnc}^ 
in granting general amnesty to political prisoners and detenues 
would go far to remove the bitterness existing between th(^ peo])le 
and those responsible for government of the country, and lastly 
the League assure His Imperial Majesty of cordial and hearty 
welcome which the people of India would accord to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales during his visit to this country 
in the coming winter. 


Punjab Disturbances. 

The Hon. Mr. Syed Raza Ali next moved the following reso- 
lution which was carried : — 

8, In view of the fact that the enquiry in the Punjab distur- 
bances is yet pending, this meeting of the All-India Moslem League 
refrains from expressing its opinion in the matter at this stage but 
cannot help drawing the serious attention of the British Parliament 
to the shocking disclosures made by General Dyer in his evidence 
before the Hunter Committee in the hope that Parliament will 
take early steps to see that justice and British reputation for 
fairness are fully vindicated. 
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Impeachment of Dyer and O’Dwver. 

9. The Hon. Maulvi Abul Kasim then rnovY^d : — 

(1) This meeting of the All-India Muslim League is of opinion 
that ill view of the admissions made by General Dyer in his state - 
ment before the Hunter Committee, he is not fit to remain in com- 
mand and should be immediately relieved of his duty as a prelimi- 
nary to legal proceedings being taken against him. 

( 2 ) This meeting of the All-India Muslim League is of opinion 
that the entire po]i('y of Sir Micha J 0’Dow3/'er is under enquiry 
and in view also of tlu' fact that he apjiroved of Generai Dyer’s 
cold-blooded and calculated massacre in the Jallianwala Bagh, 
he should be relieved of his connection with the Army Commission 
as a preliniinary to legal proceedings being taken against him. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

V[ci:rov’s Recall. 

TO, Mr. Mumtaz Husain uioved : — This meeting of the All- 
India Muslim League is of opinion that H. E. Lord Chelmsford has 
forfeited the confidence of all sections of the Indian population 
and he should immediately be recalled from India. 

The speaker said that the passing of the resolution was highly 
essential for the future welfare of the country. Lord Chelmsford’s 
regime had been particularly noted for its la^actionary attempts 
to suppress Indian aspirations. To give effect to the Reform 
Scheme the head of the Government ought to have mor(‘ liberal 
ideals and it was doubtful whether Lord Chelmsford would really 
put Indians on the way to self-government. The indifference 
shown by His Excellency’s Government to respect jiublic opinion 
exprc5se\l by public leaders as a protest against the Rowlatt Act 
had shaken their faith in his Government. It was nothing but the 
flouting of public opinion. 

Gener.al Amnesty. 

The following resolutions were then moved one after another 
and carried : — 

II. “In view of the fact that full effect has not y^et been given 
to the general amnesty clause of the gracious proclamation of 
His Majesty the King Emperor and that persons in the Punjab 
tried by Martial Law commissioners, summary courts, area officers 
and tribunals constituted under the Defence of India Act, and dete- 
Hues and deportees have not been released, this meeting of the 
All-India Moslem League expresses the earnest hope and trusts 
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that the fullest effect will immediately be given to the letter and 
spirit of the Royal command/' 

Devotion to Khalifa. 

12. This meeting of the All-India Moslem League shares with 
the entire Moslem world the wide belief that His Imperial Ottoman 
Majesty, Sultan Wahceduddin, is the recognised Khalifa of Islam 
and places on record its deep-seated and unsliakeable devotion 
to the sacred person of His Imp(‘riaJ Majesty as a successor of the 
Prophet and the head of Islam/’ 

Dismemberment of Turkey. 

13. This meeting of th<‘ All-India Moslem League expresses 
its deep disappointment at the disregard shown by the British 
Government to the repc'ated representation made by Indian Mussal- 
mans through their representatives in England and India regarding 
the question of Khilafat, holy jdaces and Jazirat-iil-Arab and feels 
constrained to express that no settlement contemplating the 
dismemberment of Turkey would ever satisfy Indian Mii^^almans 
but keep them in a state of perpetual dissatisfaction and discontent, 
for the grave consequences of which they shall not be responsible. 
Under the circumstances the Miissalmans would be fully justified 
to carry on all possible methods of constitutional agitation open 
to them including a boycott of the British army if it is likely to 
be used outside India for Imperial or anti-Islamic purposes.” 

Sympathy With Egyptian Nationalists. 

14. “ The All-India Moslem League expresses its deep sym- 
pathy with tile political aspirations of the nationalists of Egypt to 
get the principle of self-determination applied to their country in 
accordance with the terms of the Peace Conference and is grieved 
at the methods adopted to thwart their ambitions.” 

Inadequacy of Reforms. 

15. “ While fully apjireciating the labours of the Right Hon. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu, Secretary of State for India, in connection 
with the Government of India Act of 1919, the All-India Moslem 
League deeply regrets that full responsible government for which 
India is fit has been withheld both in the provinces and in the 
Central Government and that the principle of self-determination 
has not been applied to her in accordance with her demands. 
It, therefore, considers the Reforms inadequate and unsatisfactory 
and trusts that Parliament will establish full responsible govern- 
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ment of India at the earliest opportunity. In the meantime 
the League calls upon Indians to demonstrate their capacity for 
complete self-government by availing themselves of such oppor- 
tunity as is now offered to them in reforms recently enacted which 
that League recognises to be a di finite step towards the goal of 
full responsible government.'' 

* Liberty of Thought and Expression. 

16. “ This meeting of the All-India Moslem League places on 
record its deep-seated belief that the new era ushered in by the 
gracious Royal Proclamation can not bear fruit unless and until 
full liberty of thought and expression is granted to the people of 
India, and the various restrictions placed on that liberty by the 
manner in which the Press Act has been and is being administered 
and the various other obstacles placed upon Indian journalism 
in general and Muslim journals in particular are immediately 
removed." 

Separate Representation. 

17. " That the All-India Moslem League voicing the Moslem 
public o})inion adheres to the principle of separate representation 
for the Muslim community and strongly urges upon the Government 
the immediate necessity of appl3/ing the said principle to local 
bodies in provinces where it has not yet been applied." 

Repeal of Repressive Acts. 

18. " That this meeting of the All-India Moslem League urges 
on the attention of the Government the imperative necessity of 
repealing the Press Act, the Defence of India Act and the Rowlatt 
Act." 



Amritsar, Jan. 1920- 

The second session of the AJl-India Khilafat Conference 
opened on the 31st December 1919 in th(' Congress Pandal at 
Amritsar. 

Mauivi Shaukat Ali, the great Muslim internee' who was 
reh'ased only on the 30th December presided. Mahatma Gandhi, 
Swami Sharadhanand, Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib, Mrs. Besant, 
Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Mohamed Ali, Dr. Ansari, Haziq-ulmulk 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mauivi Zafarali Khan, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. 
Saiyed Hussain, Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chow- 
dluiry and others were presemt. The ])roceedings began with a 
recitation from the lioly Ouran. 

The following resolutions were passed. 

Resolution i. — This meeting of tlu' All-India Khilafat 
(k)nlerence held at Amritsar expresses on behalf of the Indian 
Mussalmans its profound devotion to the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the successor to the holy prophet of the Islam ; may peace 
and blessing of God be upon him, the servant of the holy places, 
the Sultan of Turkey ; may his temporal and spiritual power 
last for ever, and hopes that his Imperial Majesty will deign to 
accept the expression of their faith and allegiance : This con- 
ference further requests its president to cable the message ot the 
Indian Mussalmans to His Imperieil Maj esty. 

The resolution was moved by Seth Ahmed Haji Siddiq Khatri 
supported by Moulana Mohamed Kakhir of Allahabad. 

Resolution No. 2. — Resolved that in accordance with the 
decisions of the All-India Khilafat Conference held at Delhi two 
representative deputations of the Mussalmans should proceed to 
England and America before 15th January or at the latest by the 
end of January and that H. E. the Viceroy be requested as early 
as possible to accord permission to the deputation and to forward 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and his Ministers by cablegram 
the request that the deputations be received by them and also to 
intimate their departure. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Saiyed Hussain and supported 
by Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew. 
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Resolution No. 3. — Resolved that a deputation consisting 
of the following Muslim representatives of India should immediately 
wait upon H. E. the Viceory in order to obtain his permission for the 
deputations to proceed to England and America and that the presi- 
dent of the conference be requested to ascertain the date that will 
suit His Excellency’s convenience for receiving the deputation : 
Setti Chotani Sahib, Sir hbizulbhoy Carimbhoy, Mirza Ali, Mohamed 
Khan, Haziqul-mulk H. M. Ajmal Khan, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mr. 
Mohamc'd Ali, Mr. Sliaiikat Ali, Mr. Miimtaz Hussain, Hon'ble 
Saiyed Raza Ali, Mr. Saiyed Hussain, Maiilana Abdul Bari Sahib, 
Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Saifiiddin Kit('hlu, Agha Safdar Sahib, 
and Maulana liasrat Mohani. 

Resolution No. 4.— Resolved that a representative Muslim 
deputation be sent to Constantinople so that tendering on behalf 
of the Indian Mussalmans it may express humble devotion and 
sentiments of Islamic brotherhood befon' the Commander of the 
Faithful, the successor of the lioJv pro])het, the Sultan of 7 'urkey ; 
it also resolves that arrangements be made' for sending this depu- 
tation <0 far as possible along with othei' deputations proceeding 
to England and America. 

The resolution was moved by Maulvi Hazharuddin, Editor, 

‘ Dastoor ” and suppGrt(‘d by Maulvi Mohamed Akram. 

Resolution No 5.-d'his meeting of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference held at Amritsar expresses its (^xtieme sorrow and regret 
that the demands of the Indian Mussalmans regarding the Khilafat 
Jaziratiil Arab holy places and the preservation of the status 
quoanti belum of the Ottoman Empire have not yet been n.cceded 
to and that on the contrary utterances of the ministers of the 
British CrowTi from time to time give rise to strong suspicions 
that the representatives of the British Government do not desire 
that these demands should be acceded to, this conference therefore 
deems it absolutely essential to declare that the Indian Mussalmans 
still stand firmly by those demands which the law^ of the Islam 
made it incumbent upon them tg formulate and express, and the 
Conference desire to declare in the clearest possible manner that 
if the British Government will accept terms in the peace conference 
as may be inconsistent with the requirements of our faith, in that 
case our attitude will be gov^erned by the obligations vigorously 
imposed upon us by our faith, and for this the British 
Government alone will be responsible. 

The resolution w’as moved by Mr. Mohamed Ali and supported 
by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan. 
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Resolution No. 6. — Resolved that a Khilafat fund be imme* 
diately opened and the Central Khilafat Committee of India> 
Bombay, be instructed to make the necessary arrangements for the 
collection of at least a sum of ten lacs of rupees from every part 
of India ; it also reepjests the Indian Mussalmans in general and the 
Khilafnt committc'es in particular to render every possible assist- 
ance to the central Khilafat * committee in this connection. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Mumtaz Hussain and sup- 
ported by Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Resolution No. 7.-- This Conference is of opinion that the 
attempt made by some of the (Government officials in Sind against 
the objects of tlie All- India Khilafat conference held at Delhi 
call for sp(,'cial attention of the Bombay (jovernment ; this confer- 
ence therefore trusts that sucli officials will not only be v/arned 
for future: but will be awarded power punishment to prevent the 
recurrence of such proceedings. 

The resolution w;is moved l)y Mr. Abdul Majid, editor “ .\1- 
Amin,” Hyderabad, Sind and supported by Hafiz Atrnullah of 
Amritsar. 

Resolution No. 8. — f'hat the constitution framed by the 
Central Khilafat Committee of India, Bombay, be printed and 
circulated among the various district and provincial Khilafat 
comrnittc'cs of India and their 0])inions be invited thereon and 
that a sesson of th(‘ All- India Khilafat conference be held as 
soon as possible at Bombay at which the draft constitution may be 
discussed and approvc'd from th(‘ chair. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali sent the following telegram to H. E. the 
Viceroy. 

As president of the Amritsar session of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference I have been directed to request H. E. the Viceroy to be 
pleased to receive a small deputation consisting of the leading 
representative Mussalmans of India to lay before him the views 
and the religious sentiments of the Mussalmans in connection with 
the Turkish question. I trust H. E. will be pleased to receive such 
a deputation and that an early date in January may suit H. E.'s 
convenience. The names of the members of the deputation will 
be forwarded when de.sired for His Excellency’s approval. 



The Sikh League. 

• 

Amritsar, December 27. 

A new Sikh League was inaugurated last year which opened its 
session on 27th Dec. 1919 in th(^ Bande Matarain Hail. There was 
a large attendance of delegates and a number of ladies were present. 
The Hon. Sardar Gajan Singh presid(‘d. Almost all the leading 
Sikhs were present. The proceedings opened with a prayer. Mr. 
Santsingh, proposing the formal election of the President, said 
that though they were few, yet the assembly was fully represen- 
tative, The new Sikh League was a triumph of the principle of 
democracy over the principle of favouritism followed in the past. 
They were passing through bitter circumstaina's and entering a new 
era promulgated by the Royal Proclamation. He hoped that 
the future would justify the action they were taking and h(‘ had no 
doubt that their President would lead the Sikh communit}^ along 
th(' path of democracy. 

Sardar Naryansingh, pleader of Gujranwala, supporting th(‘ 
motion said that the tree of Self Government was planted on the 
highest summit of the Himalayas. The Sikhs in the past had 
thought that the fruits of the tree would come to them without 
any exertions. The Hindus and the Muslims were far ahead of 
them on that road. The road was slippery and they ought to 
march cautiously. The British Parliament had declared that 
they had only to show their rights to get thc' fruits of that tree. 
They had assembled therefore to claim their rights. 

Sardar Gajjansingh, in the cours(‘ of his Presidential Address 
said that their responsibility was great. The world was under 
reconstruction and a new era for India has been inaugurated 
by thc announcement of 20th August and ratified by the Joint 
Committee’s Report. He explained in detail the salient features 
of the Reform Scheme mentioning how the Government would 
be brought gradually under popular control. The Royal Procla- 
mation issued the other day would be looked upon as a new Magna 
Charta of India. The President next touched upon the services 
rendered by the Panjab from time to time, particularly by the 
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Sikhs, and quoted from official statements the number of the Indian 
Arni}^ furnished by the Sikh community. The inauguration of 
the Reform Scheme was due, he thought, mostly to the services 
of the Indian Army’s doings during the war. They were grateful 
to the Government for giving them special representation, but 
he made bold to say that it was inadequate. The Congress and the 
Muslim League divided among themselves the representation in 
the Councils, but ignored the claims of the Sikhs. He urged that 
one-third of the elected and nominated seats should be set apart 
for the Sikhs and one member out of three in the Governor-Geiierars 
Executive Council should be given to the Sikhs. He next touched 
on the question of the Land Settlement and said it was not looked 
upon as fair. Touching on the question of education he said the 
Government should come forward in giving an additional grant 
to the Sikh community. As regards the Canal Profits the Gov- 
ernment should not be entitled to more than five per cent. In 
his o})inion the new regulations under the Anns Act were' now 
tightened than losened and Indians should be trusted more and 
more, but the new rules did not indicate this. It was a matter of 
surprise that the Punjab should not be treated in the same way 
as the other provinces in the mattcu* of exemption in the possession 
of non-firing arms. The next subjects touched by the President 
were King’s Commission, the management of the Golden Temple, 
the inadequacy of Government appointments given to the Siklis, 
specially in the case of the higher appointments, and the handling 
of the emigrants. In conclusion he prayed for the success of tin* 
League and the maintenance of unity among the small community, 
After the conclusion of the Presidential Address the League 
passed a few esolutions. 



Conference of Enropean Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Calcutta, January 8th, 1920. 

Immediately after the Royal Proclamation giving to India 
a new C harter of Constitutional Reforms, the European Capitalists 
of th(‘ country, from Calcutta to Bombay and from Lahore to 
Ce\ion, made a huge effort to combine ostensively to save their 
own interests but really to overwhelm the nationalistic aspirations 
of the people to stand against the Imperialistic exploitation of 
th(‘ Motherland in the interests of foreigners. A Conference of 
all the European Chambers of Commerce from all over India and 
Cc'vlou was called in Calcutta and the Viceroy who was then on a 
\'isit to the place was invited to open it. The Hon. Mr. Crum, the 
president of the Bengal (Chamber was the chief organiser. The 
first C'ouference of a like nature was held so long ago as in 1905 
when Sir Edward Law, the then P'‘inance Member of the Govern- 
nnait of India, opened it. 

Tlie Conference was then intended to be held annually but 
since then a combination like this had not been found possible. 
The Viceroy, as was natural for a man of his frame of mind, extended 
a cordial hand of welcome to the union of European Chambers 
in India. The following is the — 

Viceroy's Opening Address. 

‘ ‘Gentlemen, I am very glad to have this opportunity of attending 
the first meeting of your new Association of Chambers of Commerce, 
and to congratulate you on the spirit of co-operation which has 
brought your Association into being and to wish you a long useful 
( cireer. I am quite sure that periodical meetings to discuss the 
numerous commercial problems which will always confront you, 
will be found of great value to yourselves ; and, in those matters 
in which your difficulties arise out of Government regulations 
in commercial affairs, or which infringe on large questions of Gov- 
e: nment policy, it will always be greatly to the advantage of Gov- 
30 
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eminent to have your united counsels before them, for as you 
must be aware, it has frequently happened that, in obtaining 
the views of the various Chambers ,we have had the most divergent 
opinions presented to us. Perhaps in a number of matters I am 
unduly optimistic in hoping for united counsels ; but at any rate, 
where opinions differ, a free discussion will, I am sure, often lead 
to a reasonable and practicable solution. Now you will not, 1 am 
sure, expect me to address you in any detaii on the numerous 
problems which you many wish to raise with Government. 1 
only want to touch very briefly on some of the wider questions 
which involved decisions of general policy. 

After War Trade. 

First, I will take the question which, I feel, is in the minds of 
you, namely, trade after the war. The war has made great changes 
in the course of Indian trade, and m}^ Government feel that, after 
the awful upheaval of this world-wide war, some special measures 
are necessary to help our merchants and our manufacturers to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. We are not going to 
allow ourselves to drift back to the position in which we wertj 
before the war. We are not going to allow our enemies forthwith 
to return to this country and resume business, as if no war had 
occurred. We propose, as you will all have been informed from a 
press communique which has recently been issued, altogether to ex- 
clude the Germans from India for a period of years. We want the 
Germans as our customers, for I do not suppose that anyone will 
seriously .suggest that we are to do no trade with Germany — a policy 
of cutting off our nose to spite our face — but we are not prepared 
at the present time to allow the Germans to handle Indian trade in 
this country. Many of you, I know, would go further and would 
prevent all aliens from engaging in trade of any kind in this country, 
except under license. I think that it will clear the air if I say 
at once that this is no part of the policy of my Government. I am 
not going now to discuss the question of existing Treaties with 
foreign countries, but even if it were practical politics, which I 
do not admit, to insist on all foreigners being licensed to trade, 
it would mean, if it meant anything at all, that licenses would be 
granted in one case and refused in another. A policy of this 
kind would give rise to inevitable diplomatic difficulties to endless 
dissensions and complications, and to serious danger of retaliation. 

^.convinced further that any attempt to strangle foreign trade 
ia tkis way would in the long run be against our best interests 
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It was not on a foundation of restrictions that the trade of 
India was built up, and it is not through restrictions that it will 
continue to develop. The welfare of our trade will, in future, as 
in the past, rest on the initiative and energy of our merchants 
and our manufacturers, — their adaptability to new conditions, 
their readiness to seize new opportunities and to develop fresh 
markets. It will not rest on the elimination of competition by 
means of Government action. Those who have gone before 
you have built up a magnificent structure. It lies with you, 
and I have full trust in your powers, to enlarge it. 

There is one subject, however, which I trust you will allow me, 
though a layman in these matters, to mention to you. It has been 
brought home to me that one of the gravest defects in our commerce 
is our failure to study the machinery necessary to put our goods 
on the market. We may produce or import the best goods in the 
world, but unless we study how to market them, inferior goods 
produced by our rivals in trade will get the market. This defect, 

I remember, was pointed out to me by the British Trade Commis- 
sioner in Canada in 1914. He said tliat British goods, when once 
they got on to the market, maintained their position owing to 
their superiority, but as often as not they failed to get on to the 
market because the necessary machinery had not been studied 
or created. .\iid here in India is not the same thing true ? Take 
tlie little instance of matches. I have bought and continue to 
buy admirable matches from Rangoon but 1 never see them on the 
market and we know how everywhere quite inferior imported 
matches hold possession of the field. We cannot be content with 
relying on the intiansic merit of our goods alone. We must look 
to the marketing machiner}-' and in view of the hoped-for develop- 
ment of Indian Industries we should assuredly study this aspect 
of the question very carefully. 

Restrictions on Aliens. 

Though my Goveinrnent then are generally opposed to a 
policy of restrictions on aliens, we feel that it is necessary to retain 
some of the restrictions with regard to certain minerals such as 
coal and oil. It will be necessary for our own safety and the safety 
of the Empire that we should retain a hold over minerals of essential 
national importance, but we shall endeavour to reduce these res- 
trictions as far as is compatible with the interests of India and the 
Empire at large. 

In connection with the alien problem generally I should like 
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to mention t)riefly a matter which, I understand, will form part 
of your deliberations. I refer to the movement in favour of a 
Registration of Business Names Act on the lines of the English 
Statute. Such an Act if applied to India, would, I take it, not 
merely be designed to enable information to be obtained as to the 
true names of the aliens trading in this country, but would cover a 
wider ground and facilitate obtaining readily information as to the 
real names of the members of any hrm trading under an assumed: 
title. A measure of this kind might, I think, well make for a- 
general improvement in comniercial morality, especially in a country 
such as Iiidici where high sounding titles attract perhaps more 
attention than they deserve. But I must remind you that the 
question is an exceedingly thorny one. It is one on which com- 
mercial opinion in the United Kingdom was sharply divided for 
many years, and it only the stress of w\ar and the necessity 
for obtaining a knowledge about alieji tiadeis in the country 
which ('verituall)’ enabled a sufficient unanimity of opinion to be- 
obtained for the passing of the English Act. In a matter of this 
kind, a reasonable amount of unaiiimitv in commercial ojnnion,. 
both European and Indian, seems to me an essential preliminarj' 
to legislation. Meanwliile, provincial legislation is in fact con- 
templated in Burma, which, of course, is in the position of being 
more or less isolated from th(‘ rest of India and where the practical 
difficulties of the cpiestion, especially those' whicli arise from the" 
Hindu joint familv’, are not so acute. 

Tariff Question. 

I suppose that, when tfie subject of post bellum trade policy 
is discussed, many people's minds will turn naturally to questions 
of tariffs. Our Indian tariff has, as you all wxdl know, always 
been framed on a re venue basis. It has been, in theory at any 
rate, a tariff of uniform duties for- revenue purposes only, and we 
have traditionally accepted a policy of free trade. No doubt it 
is possible to find exceptions to this broad statement in some of the 
items of our tariff, and it is certainly true that at least one recent 
addition to our tariff has been frankly based on grounds of pro- 
tection. But while this is so, we must not shut our eyes to what is 
.going oil arouucl us, and I would specially direct your attention 
•to expressions of opinion in the Press and elsewhere, not only 
in this country, but in the United Kingdom. The fact is that pre- 
conceived opinions have been somewhat shaken by the events 
lof ffhe past five years, and now a days we are not prepared to 
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accept the doctrimes of our youth as something sacrosanct, inviolable, 
and capable of no exceptions whatsoever. 

Imperkil Preference. 


Take for instance, the large question of Imperial Preference. 
The principle of preferential duties within the Empire has been 
acpepted already in many of the Dominions and has recently 
been inaugurated in the tariff of the United Kingdom. Would 
it, broadly speaking, be to the advantage or the disadvantage 
of India to adopt it as part of our settled policy ? I am not here 
going to attempt to answer the question or to pre-judge it in any' 
way. It may be said that it has been pre-judged already by the 
rebate on the export duty on hides. With this I do not agree ; 
there were special reasons in that case and those reasons were 
frankl}^ staled in the Legislative Council last September. In 
fact, I may say that it is not the Government of India’s intention 
to adopt a policy of preference as a general policy, without full 
discussion and full support from enlightened public opinion. But 
let the public be enlightened on the subject, and let no one express 
priori ideas without a close examination of the statistics and of 
the conditions of the trade concerned. I should like to see the 
subject freely discussed, and I believe that you, gentlemen, could 
do a good deal to clarify ideas on the subject by a careful analysis 
of the effect of preferential duties on the trades in which you are 
'Severally interested. To the best of my recollection we invited 
you to do tliis some two or three years ago, but the replies we re- 
ceived did not reveal the careful examination of tlie statistics in 
respect of such different commodity which alone could giv^e us the 
basis of sound decision. What we want to do is to weigh the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages, and strike the balance between the 
two. I am far from minimising the extreme difficulty and com- 
plexity of the subject ; but a careful study of it from the point of 
view of each of our principle trades ought to result in some tangible 
conclusion which will enable us to decide which way our interests 
lie. Of course it is our interests, that is to say, the interests of 
India, which we have first to look to, but it would be unwise to 
take a wholly parochial point of view, and in developing the tariff 
policy of the future, we ought to be able to evolve some system 
which will be to the advantage not of ourselves alone, but also of 
the Empire of which we are a part. For instance, I know that there 
has been some difference of opinion as to the value to the tea trade 
on the preference recently introduced in the United Kingdom. 
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One would naturally be inclined to say prima facie that a preference 
given by the United Kingdom or by other parts of the Empin 
to certain articles produced in this country in \chich we compete 
with other countries, must have some advantatic' to us, but we can 
hardly expect assistance if we give nothing in ndiinu 

Labour Problem. 

I see that the question of labour is on your agenda for cTib- 
cussion, and it is, 1 think, clear that considerable changes in this 
field lie before us in the lu ar future. Labour in India has hitherto 
been almost entirel}’ unorganised and without leaders. Labour 
in India has hitherto been cheap, but it has also been as a whole 
greatly lacking in efficiency, with the result that the cost of pro- 
duction in India has not been able, in spite of the cheajmess of 
labour, to compare favourably with the cost of production in Europe 
or in the United States of America. If we are to hold our own 
in competition with the nations of the world we must have increased 
efficiency and with this end in view those of you who are large 
employers of labour will , I hope, take every step in your power 
to improve the condition of the labour you employ, especially 
with regard to housing. Some of you, I know, have already done 
much in this direction and realize to the full that improved condi- 
tions of labour are as much to your personal interest as to the 
interest of the country at large. 

You all know that an International Labour Convention has 
just been sitting in Washington, and we were asked to send there 
a single representative of the employers ot India and a single 
representative of the workers. This limited representation made 
our choice extremel}’ embarrassing, but I am sure you will agree 
with me in thinking that the employers of India were well repre- 
sented by Mr. A. R. Murray, whose great experience and sound 
judgment must have proved most valuable to his colleagues at 
the Conference. We had great difficulty also in selecting a repre- 
sentative of the workers . Unions are practically non-existent in 
India, and labour is at present almost entirely unorganised. In 
these circumstances we chose Mr. Joshi, a member of the Servants 
of India Society, who, though not a workman himself, has devoted 
an unselfish life to the furtherance of the interests of the workmen, 
and I feel sure that our choice will have justified itself at the 
Conference. 

Railways. 

Looking down your list of subjects for discussion I see that 
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there are several relating to railways. We realize, as fully a9 
you, the vital necessity for railway development in India, and. 
have set aside an unprecedented sum to be spent on railways 
during the current financial year, but, as you are aware, there is 
much leeway to be made upon our existing lines in the way of 
general maintenance and in the provision of new rolling stock, 
Dtdb ^^ncies in this respect will be made good as quickly as possible, 
and, as supplies arrive, no time will be lost in bringing them into 
operation. Moreover, we have found ourselves in a position to 
make a start with new construction, though on a very moderate 
s('ale, but I confidently look forward to considerable progress 
lieing made in this direction in the very near future. Recent 
('X[)(‘riences have shown that the State’s borrowing powers are 
greater than could have been contemplated only a few years ago, 
hut even with the increased amounts thus made available, we 
have thought it well to make proposals to the Secretary of State 
that the enquiry into railway matters of which notice has already 
been given, and which will be instituted in the course of the present 
year, should embrace an examination of means by which furtheo 
funds ran be economically raised for the development of India 
by means of new railways. India needs all the railways she can 
get. It is impossible at the present time, and it will probably be 
so for some time to come, for India to build the railways she requires 
out of budget allotments or the proceeds of direct borrowing.' 
Does not this point to the probability that private enterprise 
will havT to be invited to enter upon the field ? This is a problem 
to which you might devote your serious consideration. 


Rice Control. 

The last specific question I shall touch on is that of Rice Control; 
Idle recent communique of the Government of India has no doubt 
attracted your attention. The question of rice control in Burma 
presents special problems. In 1919, India absorbed the greater 
part of the surplus available for export and we directed much 
of the balance to countries having a large Indian population, 
fhe Government of India considered that the interests of these 
consumers outweighed the claims of the Burma producer to make 
abnormal profits, and the control price was applied to all exports, 
whether in India or abroad. In the present year the situation 
is difterent , as India's requirements are likely to be much smaller^ 
and the greater part of the surplus will go to foreign countries^ 
It is still necessary for us to keep down internal prices in the interests 
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of our consumers, while at the same time it seems clearly desirable 
to obtain from our foreign customers a fair market price for the 
rice that we sell them. It is conceivable that these two objects 
might be obtained simply by the limitation of exports but if such 
a limitation proved effective in keeping down internal prices, 
the exporters would pocket the large difference between these 
and world prices, and would thus reap the whole of the profits 
which would otherwise be distributed between the cultivators, 
the dealers, the millers, the shippers and the various other interests 
concerned in the trade. 

The Government of India have felt it incumbent on them to 
devise a method of intercepting a considerable share of these 
profits for th(‘ benefit of the general community. The scheme 
of the control in 1920, the details which have recently been made 
public, has thus been formulated with the threefold object of, 
firstly, preventing an undue rise in internal prices ; secondly, 
obtaining a fair price for our exports, ajid thirdly, securing to the 
general community a share in the profits of the trade which would 
otherwise be concentrated in the hands of a comparatively small 
class. As the bulk of those profits will be taken from the Burma 
producer, it has been decided to make over the net proce(‘ds, 
subject to a limit of a crore of rupees, to the local Government 
for expenditure for the benefit of the cultivator. Should the profits 
exceed this figure, their allocation will be a matter for future 
consideration. Measure of this kind is bound to conflict with 
some established interest, and the Rice Commissioner will be 
authorised to modify it in detail to meet hard cases, but I liope 
that it will be recognised to be equitable in its broad principles, 
and that all concerned will co-operate to make it successful in 
achieving the three objects which I have explained. 

Industries. 

1 turn now to the question of Industries and you will appreciate 
the difficulty I have in expressing ariytliing but what are common 
places on this subject. It is obvious that, in consequence of their 
different geographical situations, the Chambers of Commerce in 
India must necessarily differ greatly in their attitude to the ap- 
parently opposed interests of local industries and external trade. 
Superficially regarded, the interest of these two indigenous indus- 
tries on the one hand and seaborne commerce on the other, seem 
to be opposed and competitive ; and in specific lines this is literally 
true. But many members of the Chamber who are actively on- 
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gaged almost solely in external trade, have wisely recognized that 
their interests in the long run will be improved, not diminished, by 
healthy development of indigenous industries, and I appreciate 
very much the sympathy and foresight which have been shown 
by the old established commercial houses regarding our special 
efforts to stimulate in this country the manufacture of those articles 
wbjch have hitherto been obtained only by importation from 
abroad. 

One of the past Presidents of the Bengal Chamber ,Sir Francis 
Stewart, generously devoted much valuable time to the detailed 
work of the Industrial Commission ; and in every province, maritime 
as well as inland, the Commission was given frankly and freely 
information and advice. 

The attitude of the Chambers wa^^ wise as well as generous ; 
the development of local industries will naturally diminish the 
demands for certain imports ; the configuration of external trade 
may thus become modified and may necessitate a corresponding 
and often inconvenient modifications of the activities of many 
commercial firms ; but the development of internal industries 
must necessarily be followed by greater purchasing power arid 
corresponding increase in the total value of imports. The importing 
firms may, therefore, I think, confidently look forward to enhanced 
trade as the result of Ihe greater purchasing power of the community. 

Apart from these purely economic considerations, tliere are 
strong national reasons for extending the field of indigenous manu- 
factures. During the war we realized the military advantage 
of the few local industries previously established here, esj)ecially 
the textile industries of cotton, jute and wool, the indigenous 
manufacture of cement, the tanning of hides and the smelting 
of steel. But we felt also most acutely the absence of many other 
essential industries : and it is our duty to see that the dangers 
due to such deficiencies are reduced, if not completely eliminated 
in future. 

The industries which assisted so conspicuously in contributing 
to the output of war material were, however, the result of unaided 
private enterprise. The Government only stimulated them by the 
flow of Government orders. As you know, however, we have 
now decided to organize a special department of the Central Gov- 
ernment and corresponding department in the provinces, to under- 
take that part of the work which cannot fairly be left to any indi- 
vidual firm, especially the research wmrk on raw materials, staple 
and accessory, on which indigenous industries are based. It 
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will be the business of the new departments also to advise other 
departments regarding the subsidiary conditions essential for 
industrial development, the facilities for internal transport, the 
(‘ducation of technical workers, tlu', treatment of labour, and even, 
as may seem wise in the interests of the country as a whole, the 
fiscal conditions of trade. 

In developing the activities of the new departments your 
co-operation and criticism will always be necessary to ensure a 
healthy well balanced growth ; to recognize in time the boundary 
between wholesome encouragement and eiii^rvating assistance ; 
to balance the relative national claims of external trade and local 
manufactunc In these matters your criticisms wall be necessary 
and welcome ; and judging by the way in which you have received 
the new' policy as well as the critical, not necessarily adversely 
critical, spirit always shown in your reviews of official activities 
Government can safely rely on the Chambers of Commerce for 
assistance. 

It is impossible to enumerate the many ways in wdiich your 
members individually and tlie Chambers as bodies assisted the war 
activities of Government departments, but your meeting at Calcutta, 
reminds me especially of the valuable seiwaces rendered by the 
local Jute Mills Association. Through the voluntary co-operation 
of Mr. Murray, to whom I have already alluded in another connec- 
tion, with Colonel Wilson, the Coatroller of Jute Manufactures, 
articles to the value of several crores of rupees were furnished 
to the Allies for direct w^ar use and the essential functions of tran- 
sporting foodstuffs. So far as our information goes, not a complaint 
W'as ever made regarding punctuality, quality or promptness of 
despatch whilst the distribution of orders among the mills resulted 
in effecting most substantial economies. 

There are other subjects on which I should have liked to address^ 
you, as for instance, Aviation and the Indian Defence Force, and 
T would have done so if I had been in a position to state any thing 
definite with regard to them. But consultations are still proceeding 
on these matters, as many of you know% and I am most anxious 
that we should not, as a Government, put forward any concrete 
proposals until we have taken counsel with all the various interests 
concerned, and are in a position to put forward something like 
an agreed solution. Time spent in consultation is never time 
misspent. 

Further, Currency is a question about which you w’ould have 
liked me to inform you, but here again I am not yet in a position 
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to make any announcement beyond this, that we expect the Report 
in the middle of this month, and that arrangements are being 
made for its publication as soon as possible after receipt. 

I have now finished. I have put before you my views on 
vairious questions which are engaging your attention. This is not 
a time, when so much is in the melting pot, to deal in hazardous 
prpphecy, and I am sure that you, as business men, would be the 
last to desire that, but my object in attending your meeting will 
have been achieved if I have convinced you that 1 and my colleagues 
take a real interest in your Association ; that we shall watch its 
c'ulargement with sympathy ; that we wish to take you into our 
full confidence, and that we look forward to your co-operation 
with us in the future. 

The Viceroy thanked. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson of the Madras Chamber after thanking 
his Excellency for his sympathetic address in opening the conference 
made a reference to the isolation of his Excellency at Simla and 
at Delhi from the views of the Chambers of Commerce. Although 
he was surrounded by the best brains India contained, he was 
deprived of that warm personal contact with a great body of his 
fellow countrymen. He did not know whether the brains of the 
representative of commerce whom his Excellency met there were 
equal to the brains of those whom his Excellency met at Delhi or 
or Simla and he hoped that the attendance at that conference 
which included such a large body would assure his Excellency 
as to how intimate and warm their sympathy was. He did not 
think it would be out of place for him if he, on behalf of the chambers 
rc'presented there, were to make a word of reference to the attacks 
made on his Excellency, the Viceroy, at the Indian National Congress 
at Amritsar. (Applause.) He did not pretend that his Excelleny’s 
policy had commended itself to all of them but when the com- 
mercial community fought they fought fairly. They did not hit 
below the belt. There had been a great deal of that at the last 
Indian National Congress and he was sure that every Britisher, 
apart altogether from the ordinary feelings of loyalty, would 
always rally round the Governor of the province or the Viceroy. 
They wanted his Excellency to feel that if they were subjected 
to things like that then the Governor or the Viceroy would have 
a much warmer feeling inthier hearts and in their lives (Applause). 



The European JiMation 

Annual Meeting -Calcutta. 

I he Anmia] MeetiiTg of the European Association was held at 
the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, on 5th January, 1920 with 
Mr. George Morgan, President of the Association, in the Chair, 
in the course of his address Mr. Morgan said : — 

J'he Punjab disorders. 

I could say a great deal about this, but as it is now the subject 
of Enquiry by the Hunter Committee, and therefore suhjiuUcc, 
1 will only im'ntion that the Government of India invited me to 
serve on the Committee, but principally for reasons of health, 
I had to reluctantly decline. The Hon’ble Mr. T. Smith, who is 
Chairman of our Cawnpore Branch, accepted and he is doing 
excellent work on the Committee. When the Report comes out 
it will be carefully examined by your new Council and any action 
which may be considered necessary will no doubt be taken. As 
you are all aware, I visited Simla in the end of April and the result 
of my visit was sent in pamphlet form to each Member. I rather 
favour the opinion held in some quarters that this Committ('e of 
Enquiry should noic’ be dissolved in view of what the King’s Pro- 
clamation said with regard to the release of Political Offenders, 
and which has already been acted upon. 

In this connection I should like to add, and I am sure you will 
all agree with me, that the references made on the public platforms 
and in the Indian Pre.ss about t^ie Viceroy, General Dyer and 
Colonel Frank Johnson, are nothing short of scandalous. 

I he Enquiry is not yet finished. Indians shou.d preserve 
some decency and wait for the Report before giving vent to their 
feelings. 

The Reform Bill. 

This Bill has been passed by both Houses of Parliament, 
has received the King’s Assent, and is now the Law of the Land, 
passed, remember, by our own people. It would be hypocrisy 
on my part to say that I favoured the Bill entirely as it stands. 
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Honestly I do not. In many respects I think it is a dangerous 
experiment but, as it is one to which we are now committed, we 
must see that it is given a fair trial. The new Ministers must 
not he nursed too much by those who have already had experience 
in the art of Governing. The New Ministers must be made to 
feel their responsibility and they must stand or fall by their work,, 
so that when the Commission is appointed 10 years hence to examine 
th(‘ result of the Bill, the members of that Commission may be 
abk* to judge fairly how the scheme has worked, especially with 
regard to Dyarchy, a hitherto untried system of governing. As 
no one, either out here or at Home, has been able to convince 
tile Joint Committee that there was any other way of meeting the 
requirernemts of the announcement of 20th August 1917, Dyarchy 
has been accepted, and we will now have' to se(' whether it is a 
workable proposition in practice, or not. 

Mr, Monta(;u's Methods. 

As regards the methods adopted to S(‘cure the' passage of tlu^ 
Bill I am sure that most of us consider they savoured too much 
of business politics. The preparation seems to have begun with 
Mr. Lionel Curtis’ letter to Mr. B. N. Basil dated bth April 1917. 
In that letter Mr. Curtis outlined a scheme which was more or less 
what the Bill now represents, and he said “If 1 advocate an Im- 
perial declaration that self-government is the goal of Indian Policy 
it is merely a preface to taking some immediate steps for travel- 
ling in that direction.” Wc* know that on the 20th August of 
that same year, a declaration was made and on that declaration 
evT'rything was bas(‘d. Lord Selborm*, the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee, said that the work of that Committee was not to make 
a Bill, but only to see that theBill before them coincided with that 
famous declaration. Mr. Montagu w^as determined to get the Bill 
passed as quickly as possible and everything was arranged to 
that end. Adverse criticism was not tolerated, but every Ihing in 
favour of the Bill was given wide publicity. We did our best 
through our Secretary, Mr. Welby, to publish our view^s at Home 
and Mr. Welby gave evidence before the Joint Committet‘ on our 
behalf. He was subjected to very severe cross examination by 
Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu but was not shaken in his 
evidence. We have done everything we could to enlighten the 
British public as to the true conditions prevailing in India. 
The difficulty of interesting the British Public in Indian Affairs 
is set forth in the Secretary’s note in the Annual Report. We 
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can do no more so far as the actual Bill is concerned, but, as 
there are Rules and Regulations yet to be made under the Bill, 
we shall have to watch very carefully that nothing objectionabh* 
creeps in under these Rules and Regulations. * Personally I 
should have liked to have seen the scheme confined to the 
Provinces in the first instance and this was the view held by 
the Association and put forward in our statement on the Bill. 

Some Criticisms. 

Considering that in the opinion of most thinking men the J^e- 
form Bill is in the nature of an experiment (Lord Curzon says 
the boldest experiment in the history of the British ELmpire ”) 
it seems to me that it would have been wiser to have left the Vice- 
roy’s Itxecutive Council and the Imperial I.egislativc Council 
untouched, until the New Provincial Ministers and Councils had 
proved ilK'mselves. I do not considcT the compartmental working 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council an ideal system, far from it, 
but the inclusion of three Indian Members will not help 
matters. Unless that Executive Council meets regularly as a 
Cabinet, and exchanges views freely face to face on all subjects, 
1 cannot see what particular benefit self-government is going to 
get by two more Indian members on that Council. 

The composition of the Council of State as put forward by the 
Montagu-Chclmsford Report has not been favoured by the Joint 
Committee and I am not surprised, for it seemed to me an insult 
to any ordinary intelligence. But the change made by the Joint 
Committee, although more in keeping with the general idea, may 
be the cause of infinite trouble in the future. The only safeguard 
now is the “ Veto,'’ to be exercised by the Viceroy and the Gov- 
ernors. Frankly I do not envy them their task. It will be a very 
great burden for them to bear. In my opinion too great a burden, 
and one which may deter the best men from accepting posts in 
India. The Legislative Councils will probably only be pleased 
when the Viceroy and the Governors do not exercise the “ Veto,” 
when they should have done so. 

The Civil Services. 

Now with regard to the Civil Service. Everyone is appealing 
to the Civil Service to live up to their high traditions by doing 
their level best to make the new order a success. It will be com- 
paratively easy for those members, whose service has only a year 
or two to run, to do this^ but what about the young men just 
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beginning their career and how about new members. I think 
the position will be a very difficult one for them. Apart altogether 
from the work of the Service, there is one matter which I think 
will make it very difficult to secure good men from Home, and that 
is the social aspect. To anyone who knows the mofussil this 
presents a difficult problem and I certainly would not care to join 
a 'service which would probably doom me to live the best years 
of my life bereft of the society of my own fellow countrymen. 
Europeans and Indians have not the same social customs. It is 
very difficult for a European and an Indian to meet socially in 
the same way as a European, or an Indian, can meet one of their 
own race : I hope I shall not be misunderstood. By “ socially '' 
I do not mean a dinner at a club or a garden party, T mean the 
real home social life which W(‘ all know and which at present is 
impossible between Europeans and Indians, generally. That time 
will change this, is more than possible but many Indian customs 
will have to undergo complete revolution before it is possible. 

The European Position. 

To turn to our position under the Reform Bill. In my opinion 
this Association has a v('ry great future before it. Communal 
representation has been secured and it is up to us to see that we 
get the best men to represent onr community. Our representatives 
will have to take a great part in the new Councils and will have to 
be prepared on all subjects. In order to enable our members 
to be in a position to take part in debates and to hold their own 
in all matters which arise, I expect the Central Office of this Asso- 
ciation to be in a position to prepare briefs for our representatives 
on any subject. It is too much to expect our business men to be 
able to work up subjects in detail, and we have no leisured class 
in India who can devote their time to political lile, as at Home. 
Therefore I want to see this work done for them by the Secretary 
of the Association, under the advice and guidance of the Council. 
It must be done, otherwise we are faced with the only other alter- 
native namely, paid representatives. Do not think that you 
can ignore Politics. Politics influence our everyday life and we 
must study them. The man who wants to fight all reform, will be 
of no use to his community, nor is the man who says the day of the 
European in India is over, and then folds his hands and takes 
no further interest. I say we have nearly as much interest in 
India as the Indians themselves, and we mean to be as large a 
factor in the influencing of the Governing of India in the future 
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as we luiv^e been in the past, but with this marked difference: 
whereas the past factor was official, the future factor will be non- 
official. 


A Word to thk Moderates. 

1 am glad to see that the Indian Moderate Party is asserting 
itself, and that is all for good. If that party shows backbone and 
sets itself to work for the real good of India it will deserve, and it 
will get, our support. Bui no party which makes politics a game, 
and only wishes to gain jxiwer for its own ends, can expect any 
sympathy from the non-official European community. Sir B. C. 
Mitter in liis spei'ch at the Moderate Congress on 30th December 
said that he hoped we would co-operate with Indians in shouldering 
the n(‘w n/sponsibilities and thus ensure the success of the New 
Act. As I said before, we are ready to give th(^ Reforms a fair 
trial and, if the party to which Sir B. C. Mitter belongs, really 
means to stand up against th(‘ Extremist Section of Politicians 
and work for the good Government of India, I feel confident our, 
community will co-operat(‘. But we insist on being recognised 
as belonging to India and not as mere foreign ('xploiters and birds 
of passage. 

What is the rest for India. 

With reference to what Mr. Montagu said about rousing the 
masses in India out of their pathetic contentment in order to 
confer upon them th(' inestimable boon of exercising the Vote, 

I would draw your attention to the remarks made by the President 
of the other Congress, Pandit Motilal Nehru, in the address. This 
is what he said : — “ We do not wish to make of India a cheap and 
slavish imitation of the west. We have so far sought to liberalise 
our government on the western model. Whether that will satisfy 
us in th(‘ future, 1 cannot say. Buf let us bear in mind that western 
democracy has not proved a panacea for all ills ; it has not yet 
solved the problems which surround us.” One of the points 
raised in our statement was that it could not be taken for granted 
that Reform on the lines of the Bill was the Reform best suited 
to India, and it looks as if the President of the Congress was himself 
now doubtful on that point.” 






Indian Constitutional Reforms 

. For the ( )riginal Reports and Papers Issued on this mallei in 
see the Register for 1919, Part 111 . The following pagt:s 
give only tlte summary of the Govt, of India Despatches and of 
Reports of the Committees issued in 1919. 

Historical Survey. 

20 Aug. 1917 — Declaration of Policy by His Majesty’s Govt, ti 
P arliament through the Secretary of State, Mr. Montagu. 

Sept. 19 1 7 — Mr. Montagu’s Visit to India to confer with Vicerov 
and local bodies on Indian Reforms. 

Oct. Dec’ 17 — His reception of numerous deputations represent- 
ing public bodies and conference with local Govts. 

8 july 1918 — The famous Montagu-Cdielmsford Report issued. 

March 1919 — Lord Southborough’s Report on Franchise issued. 

5 March 1919 — Govt, of India First Despatch on Reforms to the 
See. of State. 

April 1919 — Report of the Feetham Committee on Functions 
issued. 

16 April 1919 — Govt, of India 4th Despatch to the Sec. of State. 

16 April 1919 — The famous Minute of Dissent of Sir Sankara 
Nair issued. 

23 April 1919 — Govt, of India 5th Despatch to Sec. of State. 

30 May 1919 — Indian Reforms Bill Published by Parliament 
along with Sec. of State’s memorandum — (See. Part II) — First 
Reading of the Govt, of India Bill 1919 in Parliament. 

5 June 1919 — Second Reading of the Govt, of India Bill in 
Parliament — Mr. Montagu’s long speech and long and animated 
debate ( See for full debate Part II pp. 140-234 ) 

14 July 1919 — Crew Committee Report on Home Administration 
of Indian affairs published ( see Part II, pp. 1 13-140 ) 

16 July 1919 — Parliamentary Joint Committee on Indian Reform 
Bill held first sitting — Sir James Meston gives evidence on behalf of 
Govt, of India 

21 Nov. 1919 — Report of the Joint Committee with the Govt, of 
India Bill 1919 as amened by them published. ( see Part II ) 

31 
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3 Dec. 1919— Govt of India Bill 1919 went to House of Com 
mons in Committee { see Part II ) 

5. Dec. 1919 — The Bill passed 3rd Reading in H. of C. 

II. Dec. 1919 — Tho Bill placed before H. of Lords by Lord Sinha. 

12 ,, — 2nd Reading of the Bill in House of Lords passed 

iS ,, ,, — 3rd Reading in H. of L. passed. 

25 ,, ,, — It receives Royal assent and becomes Law 

25 „ ,, — His Majesty’s Message to India. 


1st Despatch of the Govt, of India 

On Constitutional Reforms 

Simla, 5th MarSh 1919. 

rilis despatcli opens with a description of the reception accorded 
iji the Montford Report in India, dealing in turn with the views of 
India’s non-oflicial Kuropeans, ollicials and local Governments. Dif- 
tcrenl types of Government are then considered. It says pointedly that 
no ly{)e of unified Government which would comply with the an- 
nouncement of August 20, rgiy, is practicable under present circum- 
stances, though all local GovcrnnKmts except two declaixui for a 
unified system and a majority of the Heads of Provinces who met at 
Delhi in January embodied their proposals in a joint minute, 
Ttiese proposals are considered at length and after stating reasons 
for rejecting them, The Government of India declare themselves 
definitely in favour of a dual system, modified in certain respects. 

The main features of the Provincial Executive proposed in 
the Montford Report are accepted, by the Govt., save that it is 
sviggested that there should be no members without portfolios and 
That in cases where a Governor lacks Indian experience the council 
sliould include two official members. The Government of India 
understand that for the present Heads of Provinces other than the 
presidencies will be drawn from the services ( I.C.S. ) and they would 
provide by statute for the appointment of one official and one 
Indian member of council. Ministers should be appointed from 
the elected members of, and from the outset should be amenable 
to, the provincial legislature. Their number and pay should be 
fixed by the Governor in consultation with the prospective ministers 
and placed on the transferred estimates. 
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They take care to provide that the main rights and duties of 
the Public Services in India should be reduced to statutory 
form, and submit proposals for the necessary law. Classification 
of the services into Indian, provincial, and subordinate divisions 
is kept up though the chief criterion now is to be the appointing 
authority. Option of serving under ministers and proportionate 
pensions are not recommended, but the task of protecting the 
services is laid definitely upon the Governor : in extreme cases 
officers should be entitled to apply for proportionate pensions. 
Officers having duties in both reserved and transferred departments 
should, for purposes of posting, promotion and decipline, be under 
the control of that part of the Government which is concerned 
with the budget head from which their pay is met. There should 
be Provision in the Bill for the establishment of a Public Services 
Commission. 

The Financial Proposals made by the Government of India 
involve two important variations from the M>C Report Scheme. 
In the first place, it is proposed to aim at a more equitable 
division among the provinces of the burden of Imperial finance. 
While the proposal in the Report are accej)ted as a l)asis for the 
initial provincial contributions to the Central Government, they 
propose that a committee on Financial Relations be apj)ointecl to fix a 
fairer scale of contributions for the future and to advise how it can 
be reached. In the second place, the M-C Report proposal whereby 
the revenues of the Provincial Governments will be treated as a 
whole and the amount to be allotted to each half of the Government 
will be decided yearly at budget lime after consultation between the 
executive council and ministers is rejected. It is held that this system 
(i) renders impossible the regulation of overdrafts on balances, 
taxation and borrowing, (2) gives to each half of Government an 
indefensible power of interference with the other half, (3} will he 
productive of unnecessary friction, and (4) offer no incentive to 
either half to develop its own resources. Instead the system 
of separate purse is proposed, under which each half of the 
Government will be given a fixed share of the provincial balances, the 
receipts from its own heads of revenue and a share of the estimated 
normal surplus, and adjustments to provide for needs of either part 
of the Government will be made by the grant either of a fraction of 
some head of revenue or of a growing allotment in cash. The first 
division of resources would be temporary and thereafter the division 
would be adjusted periodically. Each half of the Government would 
be given separate powers of taxation and borrowing, all proposals of 
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this nature being first laid before the whole Government. The budget 
would however be a single one prepared by tfie Finance Department 
and would be discussed in the legislative Council but not voted upon 
by it. Resolutions would have effect as recommendations only, as now, 
bin if carried against a minister he would have to consider whether 
they involve a vote of want of confidence. There would be a 
single Finance Department with a Joint Secretary to guard the 
interests of transferred subjects, and the legislature would be asked 
to appoint a committee on |Uiblic accounts to advise on all sui’" 
charges and disallowances of the auditor and all serious departures 
from budget provisions. 

The Legfislative arrangements proposed in the M. C. Report 
are generally sujiported. The composition of the grand committee is 
reserved for further consideration and India Ciovt. recommend that there 
should be no right of appeal against the Governor's decision in the 
matter of certification. The proposals in the M-C Report regarding 
the Governor’s powers of assent, dissolution, etc., are approved. It 
is also proposed that the Governor should have power to reserve 
certain acts for the assent of the Governor General. Govt, do not 
think it necessary to establish an Upper House. They agree that 
the Governor should be the President of the legislative council 
with power to nominate a Vice-President. For rules of business 
they propose that fundamental rules, alfecing the powers of the 
different elements of the constitution, should be distinguished from 
standing orders of council to be framed by the local Governments 
and alterable by the council with the sanction of the Governor. 
The right of asking supplementary questions should be extended 
to all members, and official members should have freedom of speech 
und vote on any side on all subjects except where Government 
thinks it necessary to give them instructions to the contrary. The 
M-C Report proposals regarding the effect of resolutions are 
accepted, as are also, subject to certain conditions, those regarding 
standing committees and council under-secretaries. 

The Govt. India propose that Rules of Business should be 
framed to regulate the disposal of cases in transferred subjects. The 
circumstances in which the Governor will be entitled to intervene in 
transferred subjects should be defined in the instrument of instruc- 
tions to the Governor which should be a published document. If a 
minister finds himself unable to acquiesce in the action proposed 
by the Governor, the latter should be empowered to call on him 
to resign, and, if he is unable to find another minister immediately, 
to take over the control of the departments concerned himself. 
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If the Governor is unable within six months to find a minister, 
he should move the Secretarv of State to re-transfer the portfolio 
to the Governor in Council. 

When differences arise as to the disposal of a case affecting 
a reserved and a transferred department, the Governor should be 
able to intervene and, if he thinks fit, submit the case for consider- 
ation to other members and ministers than those concerned, but 
the final decision should remain with the department to which 
the case properly l)elongs. When it is doubtful to which department 
a case belongs, the decision should lie with the Governor. Orders 
of the two parts of the Government should be distinguished so 
as to make it clear from which side they emanate. Each half of 
tlie Government must refain from opposition to the other hall, 
but should not be expected to give active support to a policy 
which they have not endorsed. 

They approve, the proposal to have |)erioelic Statutory 
Commissions to en([uire into the working of the Scheme !)Ut 
object to intermediate changes l)efore tlie appointment of tlie first 
commission. 

The Govt, of India also approve that two Indian Members 
should 1)0 on the Governor-Generars executive council, also the 
abolition of the statutorv restriction on the number of members ot 
the council; but recommend that the appointment of two ofiicials, 
one lawyer, and two Indians, should be secured by statute. 
Recommendations in regard to the constitution and |)Owers of the 
Assembly and the Council of State are reserved pending the consi- 
deration of the franchise committee’s pro])osals. The President 
of the Assembly should be an official nominated l)^' the Governor- 
General, that powers of assent, reservation and disallowance to all 
acts of the Indian legislature should remain as at present, that the 
existing powers of making regulations and ordinance should be 
maintained, that the Governor-General should have power to return 
a Bill for reconsideration and to dissolve either tlie Assembly or 
the Council of Slate, and that in the matter of resolutions, questions, 
rules of business, etc , the Indian legislature should be on tlie 
same footing as provincial councils. The establishment of a Privy 
Council is approved but the proposals to appoint standing commit- 
tees and council under-secretaries for the Indian legislature are 
declared to be premature. 

Regarding the relaxation of the Control of the Secretary of 
State and Parliament and the transfer of the Secretary of 
State's salary to the Home Estimates, the Govt, of India are fully 
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in accord with the M-C proposals and the proposal to institute a 
coinrnittec of Parliament on Indian affairs is welcomed and the 
suggestion is made tiiat the committee should include members of 
both Houses. Opinion on the recognition of the India Office is 
reserved pending the report of the India Office committee. 

MINUTE BY THE VICEROY. 

The following Minute by His Excellency the Viceroy, dated March '5, 
1919 was appended to the despatch : — 

I feel it right to append a minute to this despatcli, not of 
dissent but by way of personal explanation. 

In 1910 mv Oovernment forwarded a despatch to the Scci*etary 
of State framing an announcement of policy and the first steps 
to be taken in puisuance of the policy enunciated. The despatch 
was subjected to criticism — criticism which 1 accept as sound — 
that it failed to fix the enlarged Councils with responsibility. A 
mere increase in numfrers it was said did not train Indians in self- 
government. It did not advance the object unless the Councils 
were at the same time fixed with some definite powers and with real 
responsibility for their actions. 

It is to my mind evident that such criticism was the genesis of 
form of the announcement of policy made by the Secretary of State 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government on August 20tb. That 
announcement bad tliree outstanding features. First, the progressive 
realisation of responsible government is given the keynote and 
objective of British policy in India: secondly substantial steps are 
to be taken at once in this direction ; and thirdly this policy is to 
be carried out f)y stages. I think I shall not be slating the basic 
principle of this policy unfairly when I sum it up as the gradual 
transfer of responsibility to Indians. 

The Secretary of State was deputed by His Majesty's GovernmeTit 
to proceed to India to discuss the ^holc questioii with myself and 
Government, and the results of our discussion are embodied in the 
Joint Report which we presented to His Majesty’s Government. 

The Severest Criticism — We took as our terms of reference 
the announcement of August 20th, and I confidently assert that in 
the proposals we have made we have not swerved from the terms of 
that announcement. The progressive realisation of responsible 
government is the basis of our proposals : substantial steps to be 
taken at once in this direction are formulated and we have provided 
through the machinery of the periodic commission for the achievement 
of the policy announced by successive stages. 
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We have not overlooked the very grave and real difficulties which 
lie in the path of the policy proposed. They are set out at length 
throughout the Report, but especially in the Chapter entitled the 
‘the Conditions of the Problem’ and in my perusal of the criticisms 
of the Report I have seen no difficulties stated which we have net 
ourselves einpasised. As regards the proposals themselves no 
criticism which has been directed against them is more severe than 
our own statement of the case in paragraph 354 of our Report. 

‘‘As we have said already because it ( the Report ) contemplates 
transitional arrangements, it is open to the criticism which can always 
be effectively directed against all such plans. Hybrid executives, 
limited responsibility, assemblies partly elected and partly nominated, 
divisions of functions, reservations, general or particular, are devices 
that can have no permanent abiding place. They bear on their 
faces their transitional character ; and they can be worked only if it 
is clearly recognised that is their justification and their purpose. 
They cannot be so devised as to be logical. They must be charged 
with potentialities of friction. Hope of avoiding mischief lies in. 
facing the fact that they are temporary expedients for training 
{)urposes, and in providing that the ^oal is not merely kept in sight, 
but made attainable, not by agitation but by the operation of machi- 
nery inherent in the scheme itself.'^ 

Meaning of Responsibility — 1 have quoted this passage to 
show that the Secretary of State and 1 did not shut our eyes to the 
very grave difficulties attendant on our scheme. But to what are 
these difficulties due ? They are not due to any perverse ingenuity on 
the part of the Secretary of State and myself in the framing of our 
proposals. They are inherent in the principle underlying the 
announcement to which we were bidden to give effect, viz.^ the 
gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians. And I wish here to 
endeavour to define what I mean by responsibility. There has 
been much discussion as to what is meant by responsibility to con- 
stituents, responsibility to legislative councils and the like, and I 
cannot but think that there has been much talk and writing on this 
subject which is beside the mark, and perhaps our Report is equally 
guilty with others in this respect. What are we aiming at in our policy ? 
Surely this, that the decision of certain matters — I will not discuss 
what matters — shall rest with Indians : that in these matters it will 
be for them to say “Yes'^ or “No’' and that our scheme shall provide 
as far as possible, for everybody knowing that the decision in 
any particular matter is their decision, that the “Yes” or “No” is 
their “Yes” or “No.” This definition of the responsibility to be 
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attained by Indians is one to which, I believe, most people will 
iibscribe, and I believe it to be the responsibility at which His 
Majesty’s Government were aiminj^ when they made their declaration 
of policy. 

It is one thing however to enunciate a principle ; it is another 
thing to translate the principle into practice. The Secretary of 
State and I have had the task imposed upon us of translating the 
principle of the gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians into 
practice. We ex[)lored every road, we followed up every path which 
seemed to lead to the goal vve had in view, but we always came back 
to this, that if res|)onsible Government is to be i)rogrcssively realised 
tlirough the gradual transfer of responsibility as defined above, the 
only method l)y which this can be attained is one which involves 
the division of the functions of Government between two difierent 
sets of authorities, a method whi(di has l)een compendiously styled 
'^dyarchy.” 

Objections to Unitary System — In a unitary government, 
siiort of unitary responsible government, you cannot fix responsibility 
u]H)n Indians. Vou can associate Indians with the (xovernment, 
Ijiit you cannot fix them with responsibility in the sense that anyone 
can see at a glance that the decision in any particular case is their 
decision. Moreover in a unitary government there is no room for 
the gradual transfer of resj)onsibility. There is only one step from 
irres[)onsibiliLy into the full res})onsibility which responsible govern- 
ment connotes. By tlie dyarchic method, however, you can insure 
full responsibility in certain subjects with machinery to extend that 
responsibility to other subjects as occasion permits. The division 
of subjects between the official portion of the Government and the 
Indian portion of the Government insures that each jiortion is fixed 
with responsibility for its actions in the sphere allotted to it. vSuch 
a division is full of difficulties as critics of our scheme have not failed 
to point out^ but they are the price *nvhich we must be prepared to 
jiay, if we are to translate the principle underlying the announce- 
ment of August into practice, and make the transfer gradual. 

Provincial Govt s Scheme 

I think I may bring out in greater relief the broad difference 
between the schemes of unitary government and dyarchy, if I 
analyse the scheme propounded by the five Heads of Local Govern- 
ments which is forwarded with the despatch. I welcome the scheme 
because it is possible from a comparison between it and the scheme 
of the Report to appreciate the issue between a unitary and a 
dyarchic goverment. 
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In paragraph 3 of the minute it is said “While the announcement 
of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament rightly placed the 
association of Indians with the Government in the foreground of the 
policy, the idea of associatif)n has been overshadowed and obscured 
by the idea of responsibility." 

His Majesty’s Government are the sole judges of what was meant 
by the announcement of August 20th. I have at the beginning of 
this minute discussed what I believe to be the genesis of the 
announcement of August 20th and what 1 regard as its main features 
and its underlying principle. 

If I am wrong as to these, the foundation of the arguments in 
the preceding pages disappears, but I will examine the scheme of 
the Heads of Local Governments on the assumption that lam correct. 

Local Governments’ Proposals — The main features of their 
scheme may be said to be — 

(1) A Council of equal numbers of officials and non-officials, 
the latter selected from elected members. 

(2) No division of subjects. 

(3) Legislative Council to be as in the joint Report. 

(4) I'he Governor to have powers to overrule his Executive 
Council under section 50 of Government of India Act, 1915. 

(5) Legislation to be as in joint Report, Grand Committee to 
exist, but the Governor to have a free hand in the selection of mem 
bers nominated for it and Ciovernor to have powers of certification 
in the terms of section 50 mentioned above. 

(6) Budget to be voted by the Legislative Council, but Govern- 
or to have power to restore any item in terms of section 50. 

It can, I think, be seen at once that the pith of the scheme lies 
in the constitution of the Executive and in the non-division of sub- 
jects. The other features are either those of the joint Report or 
modifications of it. Can it be said that in the Unitary Executive 
as proposed it will be possible to fix the Indian portion of the Exe- 
cutive with responsibility in the sense in which I have used it in this 
minute, viz., that it will be for them to say “ Yes ” or “ No ” in 
certain matters and ^ that everybody will know that the / Yes " or 
“ No’’ is their “ Yes ” or “ No, ” Their position will not be different 
from that enjoyed by Indian Members of Executive Councils at the 
present moment, under which the predominance of the British 
element always shields the Indian Member from any direct responsi- 
bility in respect of actions of the Government. He can always point 
to the majority against him as responsible for the action taken. 
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Again, on the assumption that “the gradual transfer of responsi- 
bility^’ is the basic principle of the announcement, I believe that 
under the scheme of the Heads of Local Governments, there can 
only be one step from a position of irresponsibility to one of full 
responsibility. Under this scheme advance can only be by an 
increase of numbers of Indian in the Executive Council and granted 
that the initial numbers of British and Indians are two and two, an 
increase of one to the Indians places them in full control. Let me 
quote from the minute of dissent of Tx)rd Ronaldshay and Sir 
Edward Gait to the scheme under discussion, “ ll is true that if 
the scheme of the joint Report be adopted, there will be continued 
agitation for an increase in the number of transferred subjects. But 
under the alternative scheme there will be an e([ually strong agitation 
for an increase in the number of non-official Members of the 
ijovernment ; and concession to that agitation would be far more 
dangerous', avS it would involve a sudden transfer of all power from 
the oflicial to the non-ollicial members, subject to the power vested 
in the Governor by section 50 of the Government of India Act, 
which however, he could exercise only on very special occasions.” 

The Legislative Councils. — It still remains for me to examine 
the position of the Legislative Councils under this scheme. The 
Heads of Local Governments rely on the machinery of the Grand 
Committee and the use of the certificate to carry their affirmative 
legislation. In so far as they find themselves able to use this 
machinery in the whole domain of government, they will reduce 
the (Tmncils merely to [)odics of irresponsible critics to whom no 
power is given, in whom no responsibility is fixed, but whose numbers 
are materially increased. In so far as they do not use the machinery 
they will rej^roduce the position of Canada described in the Durham 
Report — an irremoveable executive and an irresponsible but supreme 
legislature. It might l)e said that this same argument recoils on 
my head in respect of our trcatmei^J. of reserved subjects. But to 
this objection 1 would point out that we have advisedly not intro- 
duced the principle of resp)onsibility into that spheie, while in 
the sphere of the transferred subjects the principle has full play. 

The potentialities of friction, which are predicted for the dyarchic 
scheme, will thus, to my mind, be equal if not greater in their 
|)roposals and the saving grace of responsibility will find no place. 

Once more, — I have seen schemes under which a combination 
of division of subjects with a unitary executive is proposed. 1 
would ask those who suggest such schemes to test them by the two 
principles which I understand are basic in the announcement, of 
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fixation of responsibility and of gradual transfer of responsibility. 
1 do not believe they will survive the test. But let me state the 
problem in another way. The division of subjects is incompatible 
with Unitary Government. The moment you divide subjects you 
necessarily divide the Government, otherwise there is no meaning 
in the division. You divide subjects in order to allocate those 
wiiich arc to be under the control of the Legislative CounciLs to 
IMcmbers of the Government who w'ould ow^e allegiance to the 
Councils. By division of sul)jects then you at once introduce 
dualism into the Government, and have two portions of one 
Government owing allegiance to different authorities. 

Need for Prompt Action. — 1 have confined myself in this 
minute to the one point whether or not the advance is to be hy 
w’ay of the gradual transfer of responsibility. This to my mind 
must be settled l)efore it is profitable to discuss the details of the 
proposals. I have traced the history of the promulgation of this 
principle. It is for II is Majesty’s Government to decide wdiether 
I have traced it aright and wdiether I have correctly interpreted 
their announcement of August 20 th. The idea of responsibility 
was, as 1 believe, introduced into that announcement deliberately 
and I have endeavoured loyally to carry it out in the j)roposals 
for which the Secretary of State and 1 w'ere jointly responsible. 
I leave it then for the decision of His Majesty’s Government, but I 
earnestly [)ress upon them the imperative necessity of action in 
fulfilment of their announcement. I agree with the opinion expressed 
by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a note writen to me 
in connection with the Conference of Heads of Provinces, that “time 
is a factor of vital importance in the consideration of the whole 
question of Reforms. ’ '‘I am convinced’' he says “that delay is a 
greater danger even than an imperfect scheme, and that those of 
us on w'hom must fall the heavy burden of putting reforms schemes 
into actual operation will be better able to work an imperfect scheme 
with the good-will and confidence of all concerned than to operate 
a more perfect scheme — if one can be devised — when confidence 
and good will have been broken and alienated by disappointment 
and delay.” 

One last word — The Secretary of State and I asked for 
publication of our Report l>ecause, as we said, “our proposals 
can only benefit by reasoned criticism both in England and India, 
official and non-official alike.'’ That criticism, so far as India is 
concerned, has been received and along with my colleagues in the 
Government of India. I have carefully weighed it. The results of 
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our consideration are embodied in the amendments suggested by us 
in our despatch. We have not departed from the underlying 
principle of the Report ; and I believe what we have done much 
to clarify and strengthen the proposals as a practical scheme. 

Chelmsford 

Viceroy and Gov. General.^ 


SOUTHBOROUQH REPORT ON FRANCHISE 

The Committees on Franchise and Subjects, foreshadowed in the 
Montagu-Ciielmsford report, were duly appointed under the Chair 
manship of Lord Soutld^rough and their re[)orts were issued in 
March, 1919. 

The hranchise Committee’s Report is summarised as follows : — 

Provincial Councils — The committee recommend the retention 
of the existing general dis{|ualifications of electors and the addition 
of a furtiier dis(]ualification based on nationality which would not, 
however, apply to subjects of Indian States ddiey decided that the 
social conditions of India m ikc it premature to extend franchise to 
women. 

It is proposed that the general franchise should l)e based on 
residence within the constituency and the possession of certain 
property qualifications as evidenced l>y the payment of land revenue, 
rent orCO'cM^Tates in rural areas, and of municipal rates in urban 
areas, and of income tax generally. An important exception of these 
general [principles is the recommendation of the Indian Army. No 
attempt has been made to arrive at any uniform property qualification. 
Idle (jualifications proposed vary not only from province to province ; 
hut also, in some cases, in different areas within the same province. 
An important point is that the same (jualificalions is proposed for all 
communities within the same area. 

The number of electors, which the franchise proposed for the 
various provinces will give, is roughly estimated as follows : — 


Madras 



542,000 

Bombay 

... 

• • • 

653,000 

Bengal 



1,228,000 

United Provinces 

... 

. • • 

1,483,5^0 

Panjab 



237000 y 

Bihar and Orissa 

... 

• •• 

576,500 

Central Provinces 

... 

• • • 

159.50 • 

Assam 


• • • 

300,000 
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It is proposed to replace the existing system of indirect election 
to the provincial legislative councils by a system of direct election. 
The district will ordinarily be the electoral unit but in some provinces 
single cities with large populations and in other provinces smaller 
towns in groups will form urban constituencies Single member 
constituencies are generally recommended but some latitude is left 
to local Governments in this matter. The committee are opposed 
to the introduction of elaborated system of voting, such as propor- 
tional representation, the limited vote, and the cumulative vote. 
They recommend that plural voting should be forbidden except where 
a constituency returns more than one member in which case each 
elector will have as many votes as there are members. Electors will 
also be allowed to vote in one general or communal constituency in 
addition to voting in a special constituency. 

The average number of electors in the general and communal 
constituencies in the various provinces is estimated to be as 
follows : — 

Madras ... ... ... ... 7,200 

Bombay ... ... ... ... 8.900 

Bengal ... ... ... ... 16,400 

United Provinces ... ... ... 17,700 

Punjab ... ... ... ... 4,90o\ 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... ... 9,100 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 3,400 

Assam ... ... ... 9,700 

The size of individual constituencies will, however, vary enor- 
mously, from 500 electors in the Muhammadan constituency 
composed of the towns of Madura, Trichinopoly and Srirangam to 
96,000 in the constituency of Almora in the United Provinces. 

The size of the council which the Committee recommend for 


each province is as follows : — 

Madras ... ... ... ... 118 

Bombay ... ... ... iii 

Bengal ... ... ... ... 125 

United Provinces ... ... ... 118 

Panjab ... ••• ... ... 83 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... ... 98 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 70 

Assam ... ... ••• ... 53 


In the Presidencies and the United Provinces the proportion of 
elected members proposed is from 78 to 80 per cent, of the total 
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membership, and in the remaining four provinces from 73 to 75 per 
cent. The proportion of officials proposed is 1 5 per cent, in the 
United Provinces, 16 per cent, in the three presidencies and Bihar 
and Orissa, 17 per cent, in the Central Provinces and Assam and 19 
per cent, in the Punjab. The interests to be represented by 
nomination are : — 

(/) the depressed classes in all provinces, except the Punjab* , 
(//) Anglo-Indians in all provinces, except Madras and Bengal, 
where representation will be by election ; 

(uY) Indian Christians in all provinces, except Madras, where 
they will have a special electorate, and the Central Provinces ; 

(iv) labour in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam , 

(7;) excluded tracts in Madras and the Central Provinces ; 

(7;/) military interests in the Punjab ; 

(77/) (77V/V aborigines and domiciled ; 

(f.v) Bengalis, all in Bihar. 

The number of nominated non-official members proposed varies 
from 4 in Bengal and the United Provinces to 9 in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. 

Special electorates are proposed for the following interests : — 
(/j uiiivcosities, in all provinces except Assam ; 

(//) landholders and 
{///) commerce and industry, 
both in all provinces. 

'The number of landholding members varies from 2 in Assam to 
7 in Madras and of representatives of commerce and industiy from 
2 in the Punjab and the Central Provinces to 15 in Bengal. In the 
representation of commerce and industry the following special 
interests share : 

(2) planting in Madras, Bihar and Orissa and Assam ; 

(2/) mining in Bengal, Behar and Orissa and the Central Pro 
vinces ; 

(///) leuropean Chambers of Commerce in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the United Provinces ; 

(ni) Indian Chambers of Commerce in the same four provinces; 
(7') Trades’ Associations in the three Presidencies ; 

( 7 J /) and (77V/) Millowners^ Association and cotton trade in 
Bombay ; 

(znYi) ( ix) {x) and (.rf) the jute trade, the tea trade, Indian 
Associations and Inland Water Transport Board in Bengal ; 
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(.r//) general industrial interests in the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, Central Provinces and Assam. 

The extension of communal electorates is proposed in the 
interests of (i) Indian Christians to whom three seats are given in 
Madras ; (2) Anglo-Indians who are given one seat each in Madras 
and Bengal ; (3) Europeans who are given two seats in Bombay 
and Bengal and one seat in Madras, the United Provinces and Bihar 
and ( )rissa ; and (4) Sikhs to whom eight_se^ are given in the ^ 
Punjab. In the case of Muhammadans, flie existing system of com- 
munal election is retained and following the Congress League 
agreement the committee propose to give Muslims the following 
proportion of Indian elected seats : — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


per cent. 

15 

34 

40 

30 > 
25 

14 


The claims to separate electorates of the following minor com- 
munities are not supported. Mahishyas of 13 engal and Assam, 
Marwaris of Calcutta, Bengali domiciled community of Bihar and 
Orissa, Ahoms of Assam, Mahars of the Central Provinces, Uriyas 
of Madras and Parsis of Bombay. The majority of the committee 
would also reject the claims of the Mahrattas. In regard to non- 
Brahmans of Madras, the committee observe that they were 
deprived of the opportunity of examining the non-Brahman leaders 
and of testing their views since they refused to appear before the 
committee. The communications from Dr. Nair and other non- 
Brahman leader.s, are included in an appendix (XV) to the report. 
The committee regret that the refusal of these leaders to appear at 
the enquiry made a settlement by consent impossible. They consi- 
dered certain solutions of the non-Brahman problem ; but in the 
end decided to make no difference between Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans ; but they add a suggestion that the matter may be 
further considered hereafter if the non-Brahmans make a move. 


Few changes are proposed in regard to the 


candidates. 

The most important are 


qualfications of the 
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of the disqualification of subjects 

of dismissal 
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of Indian 
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(i) the removal 
States. 

(21 the limitation of the disqualifications of dismissal from 
Government service and imprisonment 

(3) the withdrawal of the Governors power to declare the election 
of a candidate as contrary to public interests ; and 

(4) the addition of a new qualification of residence within the 
constituency in the provinces of Bombay, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces. 

The Indian Lej^islature — The committee recommend that the 
Assembly should have a total strength of 120 members, or including 
the Governor-General in Council 12 1. 80 members should be 

elected, distributed among various provinces as follows : — 


Madras 

... 


1 2 

Bombay 

... 


1 2 

Ikngal 

• • • 

• * • 

^3 

Gnited Provinces 


» • • 

I 2 

Panjab 

• ■ . 

• » * 

9 -X 

Bihar and Orissa 

. « • 


9 

Central Provinces 

... 


5 

Assam 

••• 

• f • 

3 

Ikirma 

. • . 

• •• 

4 

Delhi 


• • • 

1 


Of these 80 members 36 will r^prisent general non-Muslim inter- 
ests, 19 general Muslim interests; i general Sikh interests, 5 non- 
Muslim landholding interest, 4 Muslim landholding interests, 1 Sikh/ 
ladholding interest, 6 European commerce and planting and 4 Indian 
commerce. To these will be added 14 members appointed by nomina- 
tion and 26 officials. The committeee hold that a system of direct 
election is not feasible, except in the case of the landholding and 
commercial interests, and recommend that the general representatives 
should be returned by the non-offioial members of the provincial 
legislative councils voting on a communal basis. 

It is proposed that the Council of State should consist of 56 
members, exclusive of Governor-General, of whom 24 should be 
elected. The 24 elected seats are distrributed as follows : — 

General 
Mahomedans 
Sikhs 

Landholders 

European Chamber of Comerce 
Burma ... 


1 1 
7 

1 

2 
2 
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The elected members, with the exception of the two representa- 
tives of European commerce, will be returned by the non-official 
members of the various ])rovmcial councils, the distribution o' seats 
among the provinces being as follows : 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

ITiited Provinces ... 

Punjab 

Bihar and Oiissa. ... 

Central Provinces ... 

Assam 

One landholding seat to be filled alternately from Beneal. and 
Bihar and Orissa, 

t One Muhammadan seat to be filled alternately from the Ceniral 
Provinces and Assam. 

QOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON FRANCHISE 

The following is a brief summary of the Government of India 
despatch of April 23, 1919, ( See A. R. 1919 Part 111 . ) giving ihar 
Governmeitt's views on the Franchise Report. 

The Government of India accept the Committee's recommenda- 
tions with the following exceptions. They would not admit subjects 
of Native States as electors or candidates. They object to any franchise 
qualifications other than those based on property. They would 
enlarge the electorate proposed for Madras and reduce those tor 
Bengal, United Provinces and Assam, and would reduce size of larger 
constituencies. They consider provision for representation of back- 
ward classes inadequate and propose considerable, increase in some 
provinces. They see no need for special University constituencies 
and propose to re-examine proposals for landholding constituencies 
in Madras, Punjab and Assam, and to rc-distribute seats allotted to 
landholders of United Provinces. They ac^cept proposals for IMuslim 
■ representation except in Bengal where they would give Muslims 44 
seats instead of 34. They propose tentatively to allot tonon-Brahmans 
30 out of 61 non-Muslim seats in Madras but without special 
electorate and would consult Bombay Government regarding 
Mahrattas. They would ask for further consideration of distribution 
of seats between town and country. In regard to the Indian 
Legislature they agree generally as to the size of both chambers but 
criticise the distribution of seats in the Assembly with special 
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reference to omission of urban representation and amount ot 
representation proposed for landholders and European and Indian 
commerce. They would prefer a system of direct election to the 
Assembly but are prepared to accept indirect election [)rovided 
elections to Council of State are direct. 


DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 

The following is a summary of the Report of the Feetham Committee 

on Division of Functions : — 

■. 

The report is in six sections. The important sections are no. 
1C which deals with [)rovincial functions and relations between the 
provinces and tire Government of India, no. Ill in which the 
transfer of functions and the powers of the Governor-in-Council in 
relation to transferred subjects are discussed, and nos. IV and V 
in which ])rop()Sial rcLtardiiiir the Public Services and Finance res- 
pectivel}' are put forward' Much of the report does not lend itself 
readily to summary being of a technical and complicated nature but 
the main proposals are : — 

Section 11. — The committee have prepared two lists showing (i) 
‘all-India subjects and (ii) provincial subjects. Among the most 
important subjects proposed for inclusion in the all-India list are. 
naval, military and aerial matters, foreign relations and relations with 
native states, railways ( with certain exceptions ), communications of 
military importance, posts and telegraphs, currency and coinage^ 
sources of imperial revenue, law of status, property, civil rights, etc., 
commerce, shipping and major ports, criminal law, central police 
organisation and railway police, possession and use of arnvs, central 
institutions of scientiftc and industrial research, ecclesiastic ‘adininis* 
tration and all-India services. In the provincial list the most 
important items are local self-government, medical administration 
and education, sanitation, education ( with certain exceptions v, 
provincial buildings, communications other than those of military 
importance, light and feeder railway in certain cases, irrigation and 
canals, land revenue administration, agriculture, civil veterinary 
department, fisheries, cooperative societies, forests, excise, administra- 
tion of justice, development of industries, police prisons and refor- 
matories, control of newspapers and presses, provincial borrowing. 

The provincial subjects will be divided into reserved and transferred 
and it is proposed that the powers of the Government of India in 
regard to provincial subjects should vary according to this division. 
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Tlie committee recommend that intervention in transferred subjects 
should be allowed only for two purposes, viz :. — 

( i j To safeguard the administration of all-India subjects. 

[j) To decide questions arising between two or more provinces, 
failing agreement between the provinces concerned : 

In respect, however, of certain special subjects they retain a 
a c'ncain power of control in the hands of the Government of India 
by making the subjects ‘‘provincial subjects to Indian legislation/' 
In the case of reserved subjects the committee recognise that no 
specitic restrictions can be imposed on the Government of India's 
general powers of control but feel that the control should varj 
according as the subjects are administered by provincial government 
as agents of the Government of India or as provincial functions 
properly sn called. In respect of the former the Government of 
India's powers of control must remain absolute, but in regard to the 
latter they propose to secure that the Governor General in Council 
shall exercise his power of control with due regard to the purpose of 
the new Government of India Act. 

Effect of the proposals. — d'he general effect of the proposals 
will be to leave the provinces free to legislate on provincial subjects, 
resc’ -ed and transferred, whicli are not specially made subjects to 
Indian legislation^ except in cases where tlie proposed Bills affected 
powers expressly reserved to the Government of India by statute, or 
amend any provision of certain specified all-India Acts, or amend 
any section of an Act which by the terms of the Act itself is speciallv 
protected. They also propose that the Governor shall have power 
to reserve for the consideration of the Governor-General provincial 
Bills, wliich appear to him to affect any matter specially committed 
to his charge, any all-India subject or the interests of any other 
province, and shall be required similarly to reserve Bills which affect 
the religion or religious rights and usages of any class, university Bills, 
Bills shifting boundaries of reserved and transferred subjects, and 
railway or tramway Bills, 

Section III. — The committee preface their discussion of the 
transfer of subjects with a statement of reservations which accompani- 
ed the proposals of local Governments. The Madras Government 
were wholly opposed to any scheme involving dualism, the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and the Punjab and the Cdiief Commissioner of 
Assam proposed alternative schemes involving no division of functions 
and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces desired a 
period of training before the introduction of the Report scheme. The 
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most important subjects proposed for transfer are local self-govern- 
ment, medical administration and education, sanitation, education 
( with certain exceptions }, provincial buildings, communication other 
than those of militafy importance, light and feeder railways and 
tramways ( in certain cases ), agriculture, civil veterinary department, 
fisheries ( except in Assam), co-operative societies, forests in Bombay, 
Excise ( except in Assam ) subject to certain safeguards and the 
development of industries. Mr. Couchman is unable to recommend 
the transfer--of any subject in Madras as he feels that the proposals 
of the Franchise Committee will result in the return of a large 
majority of Brahmans in whose hands the interests of the masses 
will not be safe ! 

Intervention of the Government. — The committee recom- 
mend lIkU ihe Governor should l)t‘ free to intervene in the adminis- 
tration of transferred subjects, 

( i ) in defence of reserved subjects, 

{ii) In defence of his special responsibilities under the instru- 
meiu of instructions. 

in cases of tlie former description it liie Governor fails to get minis- 
ters concerned to agree, he will himself decide ilie point in issue and will 
be empowered to call on tlie minister to resign in cases of necessity. 
If the case is an emergent one requiring immediate action, the 
Governor will be able to certify it as such, whereupon the Governor- 
in-Couiicil will take action. " Rules are suggested for reguiating the 
relation between the two portions of the Government and defining the 
authority of the Governor. The gist of these is(i) each side is 
not to interfere unduly with the other, ( 2 ) the Governor shall decide 
which side has jurisdiction when that is in doubt, f 3 ) the Governor 
shall see that all orders of the Governor-General-in-Council are 
carried out, ( 4 ) the Governor shall call joint meetings in cases where 
reserved and transferred departments are concerned and shall decide 
in cases of disagreement, (5) the Governor-in-Council can administer 
a transferred subject in an emergency in the absence of a minister. 

In defence of his special responsibilities under the instrument 
of instructions the Governor should have similar powers. Draft 
clauses defining the Governors special responsibilities are included 
in the report : the matters covered by them are the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity and prevention of religious and racial conflict, 
the grant of monopolies or special privileges to private undertakings 
contrary to the public interests and unfair discrimination in commer- 
cial and industrial matters, the protection of the interests of the 
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Anglo-Indian or Domiciled Community and of the public services, 
and the protection of the special educational interests of Muslims, 
religious institutions, and depressed and backward classes. 

Public Services— Section IV. — The committee recommend 
that the public services employed under prorj^incial governments be 
classified into three divisions, namely, Indian, provincial and 
sulTordinate. The chief criterion will be the appointing autViority. 
The Indian services will be recruited according to methods laid down 
in statutory orders by the Secretary of State and appointments to 
these services will be made by the Secretary of State, who will also 
fix rates of pay, sanction all new appointments, and secure pensions 
bv statutory orders under the new Government of India Bill. The 
commit ee recommend that statutory rules should provide that no 
orders affecting adversely emoluments or pensions shall be passed in 
regard to officers of all-India services in transferred departments 
without the concurrence of the Governor. As a special measure of 
protection in the case of the Indian Medical Service propose that the 
medical department is transferred, statutory orders should provide 
that the private practice of officers of the Indian Medical Service will 
be regulated only by the Secretary of State, They further recommend 
that the Governor should be charged with the protection of the 
public services and with the duty of seeing that no orders affecting 
adversely the pension or emoluments of any officer are passed before 
they have been considered by both parts of the government. 
Ap)peal against such orders should lie to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State and no officer of all-India service should 
be liable to dismissal except by order of the Secretary of State. 
Questions of promotion, posting and discipline of officers with duties 
in both reserved and transferred departments should^ be treated in the 
manner explained above in connection viih the relations of Governor 
in Council and ministers. 

Provincial Division : Pending legislation which will regulate 
recruitment, training, discipline, and the general conditions of service 
of the provincial services it is proposed that the existing rules should 
mutath miitandh ])e binding on ministers as regards transferred 
departments. In regard to pay, allowances, leave, etc., local 
Governments will be granted wide powers. In the matter of discipline, 
the main features of the procedure proposed for all-India service 
should apply to existing members of pro vhicial services. In case of 
future entrants all orders affecting emoluments and pensions, and 
orders of dismissal, should require the personal concurrence of the 
Governor. 
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Subordinate Division : The rights and privileges ot present 
incumbents should be maintained by means of directions to the 
Governor in Council as regards reserved subjects and instructions to 
the Governor in respect of transferred subjects. So far as future 
entrants are concerned the Governor in Council and Governor and 
ministers must be left to regulate the entire working of the services. 

In conclusion the committee suggest that as far as possible 
members of all-India services should be secured in the benefits of 
the conditions under which they were recruited. The principle that 
alterations shall not press hardly on members of the services should 
be formally recognised in the future. 

Finance. — Section. V. 

Under this head the most important proposals are — 

(1) That a strong audit system independent of the Governor in 
Council and ministers be established and that audit reports be 
laid before provincial legislature ; 

(2) That the provincial finance departments should be reserved 
and that in relation to transferred subjects the duties of the depart- 
ment should be to advise and criticise, final decision resting with 
the minister subject to assent of the Governor. 

(3) That a list of taxes which local Governments may impose 
without previous sanction of the Governments of India should be 
included in a schedule to be provided for by rule : 

(4) That provincial governments should ordinarily borrow 
through the Government of India, but, subject to approval of that 
Government as to time and method of borrowing, should be free 10 
borrow in Indian market in certain circumstances. 

(5) That subject to certain simple regulations provincial 
governments should be left to their own responsibility in the disposal 
of their balances ; 

(6) That a schedule of municipal and local taxation sliould be 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Council and previous sanction 
should »nly be required in case of tax not included in schedule. 


remarks by aUVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The following; is a summary of the Government of India Despaich of 
April x6, 1919, dealing with the report on the division of functions. 

The Government of India accept generally the lists of all-India 
and provincial subjects ; changes proposed are for the most part 
additions to make lists more specific or complete. They also accept 
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general principles for regulation of intervention by the Governnaent of 
India in provincial subjects, while suggesting somewhat different 
procedure in matter of provincial legislation in interests of simplicity. 
Principal changes in this respect are: (I) to give Government of India 
right to legislate in provincial matters where uniformity is desirable 
instead of marking transferred subjects as subject to Indian legisla- 
tjon, and (2) to give the Governor greater freedom in matter of 
reserving bills by omitting provision for compulsory reservation. Gov- 
ernment of India also agree with committee as to Governor’s powers 
of intervention in transferred subjects though they would vary slightly 
the procedure in emergency cases where (a) minister is unable to accept 
Governor’s decision ; they generally approve proposals regarding 
rules of executive business and instrument of instructions, of which 
a draft is appended to the despatch. They regard the list of transferred 
subjects as generally suitable but are unable to agree to transfer of 
higher education and development of industries. 

DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 

The following are the revised lists of All-India, Provincial and Trans- 
ferred subjects, as proposed by the Government of India. 

The paragraphs in brackets are the Government of India's remarks. 

ALL-INDIA SUBJECTS. 

1. All questions connected with His Majesty’s naval, military 
and air forces in India, including the Royal Indian Marine, volunteers, 
cadets, and armed forces other than military and armed police main- 
tained by provincial Governments. 

la. Ordnance, munitions, censorship, compulsory purchases, 
requisitioning, prize courts, registration of mechanical transport, etc., 
for naval and military purposes. 

2. External relations, including naturalisation and aliens. 

3. Relations with Native States. 

^a. Political charges. 

Regulation of ceremonial, including titles and others, prece- 
dence and darbars, and civil uniforms. 

4. Any territory in British India other than provinces mentioned 
in the schedule. 

( The schedule will include the eight provinces to which the reform 
scheme applies. ) 

4<z. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

46. Territorial changes other than intra-provincial, and declara- 
tion of laws. . ' 
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5. Excluded areas. (This entry is included provisionally and 
subject to any recommendations for the treatment of those areas 
■^diich may be made in a subsequent despatch). 

( These are the backward areas referred to in paragraph 199 
of the Joint Report which it is suggested should be 
a ^ ministered by the Governor uuder the control of the 
Government of India. ) 

u v.-ommunications — to the extent described under the follow- 

ing heads : — 

(/zi Railways and tramwav^s, except (/) tramways within municipal 
areas and (/V) light and feeder railways and tramways. 

{h) Such roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways^ 
and other means of communication as are declared by the Governo^- 
General-in-Council to be of military importance. 

(/) Aircraft, aircraft factories, aerodromes and landing places. 

(./ i Inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by the (iover- 
nor-General-in-Council. 

(7) Shipping and Navigation (including shipping and navigation 
on inland waterways in so far as declared by the Governor-General 
in -Council under 6 {d) ). 

( It is suggested that wide powers should be delegated to local 
Governments to enable ^ them to regulate local shipping 
traffic, e, g,, coasting vessels plying between ports in the same 
province, especially as regards accommodation provided for 
passengers ). 

8. Lightships, beacons, buoys and light-houses (including their 
approaclies. 

9. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

10. Ports declared to be major ports by the Governor-Cjcneral 
in Council. 

T 1 . Posts, telegraphs and telephones and wireless installations. 

12. Sources of imperial revenue, including customs, cotton excise 
duties, taxes on income, salt, stamps (non- judicial). 

13. Currency and coinage. 

14. Public debt of India. 

15. Savings banks. 

16. Department of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

17. Civil Law, including laws regarding status, property, civil 
rights and liabilities and civil procedure 

18. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 
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19. Trading companies and other associations. 

iga. Regulation of food supply, fodder, fuel and trade generally 
between provinces in times of scarcity. 

20. C’ontrol of production, supply and distribution of any articles 
in respect of which control by a central authority is declared by the 
Governor-Generabin-Council essential in the public interests. 

• 20a. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium'and sales 

of opium for export. 

2o/>. Stores and Stationery. 

( Subject to the introduction as soon as possible of such measures 
of decentralization as are found by the Governor-General in 
Council to be advisable ). 

21. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

( '['he law regarding petroleum ^and explosives is at present under 
the direct control of the Government of India and uniformity 
of law and administration is desirable •). 

22. Geological survey. 

2 2lt The development of industries including industrial re- 
search. 

( Viiie 24, Provincial. The fact that the development of anv 
industry or any industrial research is being taken up by the 
Government of India will not prevent local Governments 
from also taking it up ). 

23. Control of mineral development, in so far as such control is 
reserved to the Governor-General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation of mines. 

( The rules regulating the grant of licenses to prospect for minerals 
and the grant of leases of mines and minerals are made 
by the Governor-General in Council and sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in Council ). 

Milling administration is now controlled by the Government of 
India and there is a small expert department of Inspectors working 
freely all over India. It would be impossible without great extra- 
vagance and loss of efficiency for each province to have its own 
expert staff. ^ 

24. Inventions and designs. 

25. Copyrights. 

26. Emigration and immigration and interprovincial migration. 

( it is considered desirable to make interprovincial migration an 
All-India subject to be administered bv the, provincial 
Governments as agents ). 
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26a. Pilgrimages beyond British India. 

27. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure. 

( The insertion of jjenal clauses in a provincial Bill will not bring 
the Bill within the scope of this entry ). 

2^a, State prisoners 

28. Central police organization and railway police so far as juris- 
diction and cost are concerned. 

29. Control of possession and use of arms. 

30. Central agency for medical research and central institutions 
of scientific and industrial research, including observatories, and 
central institutions for professional or technical training, 

30a. Government of India records and the Im{)erial Library. 

30/y. Government of India buildings. 

31. Ecclesiastical administration. 

( The expenditure is incurred entirely by the Government ot 
India. The Bishops and clergy are under the administrative 
control of the local Governments, except that the Bishop of 
Calcutta, as Metropolitan, is under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. As a large portion of the expenditure is on 
behalf of the army, the subject must be an All-India one ). 

31a. Higher language examinations to an extent to be declared 
by the Governor-General in council. 

32. Survey of India. 

33 Archaeology. 

Provisionally included : vide para. 39 of the despatch. 

34. Zoological survey, 

35. Meteorology. 

36. Census and Statistics. 

37. All-India Services. 

37^. Government servants’ conduct rules. 

38. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in so far as 
;uch subject is stated in the Provincial List to be subject to Indian 
egislation, and any powers relating to each subject reserfed by legis- 
ation to the Governor General in council. 

39. All matters expressly excepted from inclusion in the list of 
3 rovincial subjects. 

40. All other matters not included in the list of provincial sub- 
ects. 

Provincial Sub}ects.— i. Local self-government, that is to 
.ay, maUets Telatmg to the constitution and powers of municipal 
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corporations, Improvement trusts, district boards, mining, boards of 
health and other local authorities eastablished in the province for 
purposes of local self-government, exclusive of matters arising under 
the Cantonments Act. 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries and 
asylums. 

( Legislation regarding the status and civil rights and liabilities 
of lunatics is an all-India subject. The question of medical 
registration falls under head 42 ). 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics. 

3^. Pilgrimages within British India. 

4. Education, excluding — 

fi) the Benares Hindu University and such other new university 
as may be declared to be all-Indian by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

(2) Chiefs’ colleges and any educational institutions maintained 
by the Government of India, subject to Indian legislation. 

{(i) controlling the establishment, and regulating the constitu- 
tions and functions of new universities ; and 

(b) defining the jurisdiction of any university outside its own 
province ; 

And, in the case of Bengal, up till the time when the recomenda- 
lions of the first statutory commission are carried into effect, subjec 
to Indian legislation ’with regard to the Calcutta University and th< 
control and organisation of secondary education. ( Vide paragrapl 
58 of fourth despach.) If higher education is reserved there will h 
less need for this provision. 

5. Public Works included under the following heads : — 

(a) Provincial buildings. 

(^) Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, air 
other means of communication other than such as are declared b 
the Governor -General in Council to be of military importance. 

(f) Tramways within municipal areas ; 

(d) Light and feeder railw^ays and tramways. 

6. Control of water supplied in rivers, streams and lakes, irrigi 
tion and canals, drainage and embankments, water storage and wale 
power subject to such rules in regard to technical scrutiny an 
financial sanction as may be prescribed, 

7. Land Revenue administration, as described under the follov 
iug heads : — 

\ • 
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{a) Assessment and collection of land revenue ; 

(^) Maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, 
records of rights ; 

(O Laws regarding land tetiures, relations of landlords and 
tenants, collection of rent ; 

(I) Court of Wards, encumbered and attached estates ; 

{/') Land improvement and agricnlrnra) loans ; 

Colonization and disposal of Oown lands and alienation 
of land revenue, 

L/r/e para 6i of the fourth despatch. 

7^0 Management of State properties. 

Lamine relief. ^ 

b. Agriculture, including research institutes, expeii mental and 
demonstration farms, introduction of improved methods, ptanasion 
for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant diseases, 

to. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for 
veterinary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of animal 
diseases. 

r i. Fisheries. 

12. Co-operative Societies. 

13. Forests, including preservation of game therein. 

14. Land acquisition, subject to Indian legislation as regards 
acquisition of land for public purposes. 

15. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manu- 
facture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor 
and intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and license 
fees on or in relation to such articles, but excluding, in the case of 
opium, control of culivation, manufacture and sale tor ex[)ort. 

lO. Administration of justice, ^^including the constitution, 
maintenance and organization of courts of justice in the province, 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, other than a High Court, a 
Chief Court, or the Court of a Judicial Commissioner, but subject 
to Indian legislation as regard courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

17. Provincial law reports. 

18. Administrator-General and Official Trustee, subject to 
Indian legislation. 

19. Judicial stamps, subject to Indian legislation. 

20. Registration of deeds and uJocuments, 

21. Registration of births, deaths and marriages. 
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Existing Indian legislation provides for the following classes, viz. 
members of every race, sect or tribe to which the Indian Succession 
Act, 1865, applies, and all persons professing the Christian religion. 

22. Religious and charitable endowments. 

( This entry is provisional on the contemplated Iildian Act on 
this subject being secured from alteration by rules under the 
proposed section 79 (3) (/) of the Government of India Act ). 

23. Development of mineral resources which are Governmeat 
property, subject to rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, but not including the regulation of mines. 

* 24. Development of industries, including industrial research. 

Vide 22a. All-India. 

2 . Industrial matters included under the following heads : — 

[a) Factories ; 

(6j Settlement of labour disputes ; 

(c) Electricity ; 

(V/j Boilers ; 

(e) (jas. 

( Inspectors of Factories, Electricity and Boilers are provincial 
officers under the control of the local Governments, but we 
consider that there are strong grounds for maintaining 
uniformity in regard to the four matters which are made 
subject to Indian legislation. As regards the other subjects, 
especially those included under “Welfare of labour,’' it is 
desirable to give the provinces freedom of initiative j. 

(f) Smoke nuisances ; and 

(g) Welfare of labour, including provident funds, industrial 
insurance ( general, health and accident ) and housing : 

subject as to (d), ( 7 ^), (cj and ( 7 ) to Indian legislation. 

26. Adulteration of food-stufls and other articles. 

27. Weights and measures. 

28. ’ Ports, except such ports as may be declared by the 
Governor-General -in-Council to be major ports. 

29. Inland waterways, including shipping and navigation 
thereon so far as not declared by the Governor-C'ieneral-in-Council 
to be under control of the Government of India ; but Subject as 
regards inland steam vessels to Indian legislation. 

30. Police, other than the jurisdiction and cost of railway 

police. 

31. Miscellaneous matters : — v 
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(a) regulation of betting and gambling ; 

{b) prevention of cruelty to animais ; 

(<r) protection of wild birds and animals ; 

{(i) control of poisons, subject to Indian legislation ; 

{e) control of motor vehicles, subject to Indian legislation 
as regards licenses valid throughout British India ; and 

Cf) control of dramatic performances, and cinematographs 
subject in the case of the latter to Indian legislation in regard to 
certification. 

32. Control of newspapers, books and printing [)resses, subject 
to Indian legislation. 

33. Coroners. 

34. Criminal tribes, subject to Indian legislation. 

35. European vagrancy, subject to Indian legislation. 

36. Prisons, prisoners and reformatories, subject to Indian 
legislation. 

37. Pounds and cattle-trespass. 

38. Treasure trove. 

39. Museums ( except the Indian Museum, Imperial War 
Museum and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta ), and zoological 
gardens. 

39^^. Provincial records and lil)raries. 

396* European cemeteries and historical monuments and 
memorials. 

40. Government Press. 

41. Franchise and elections for Indian and [)rovincial 
legislatures. 

( Vide para. 76 of fourth despatch, and para. 2 of fifth despatch ). 

42. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications 
and standards, subject to Indian legislation and provision for 
medical education. 

Under this head will fall the administration of the existing 
provincial Medical Registration Acts. Power is reserved to the 
Indian legislature in order to secure uniformity and maintain the 
standards of professional qualifications. 

43. Control of the public services other than the All-Indian 
services serving within the province, subject to Indian legislation: 

44. Sources of provincial taxation not included under previous 
heads, whether {a) taxes included in the schedule of additional 
provincial taxes or {h) taxes outside this schedule in the case of 
which the prior sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council has. 
been obtained to the necessary legislation. 

0 
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\ 45. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province 
subject to such rules as are made by the Secretary of State in 
("ouncil, # . 

4^. Any matter which, though falling within an all-India subject 
is declared by the Governor*General-in-CoiinciI to be of a merely 
local or private nature within the province. 

’ Provincial Subjects for Transfer : — The list of proviriciai 
subjects for transfer is as follows, the smaller paragraphs are the 
Government of India's remarks : — 

In all Provinces. 

l^ocal self-government, that is to say, matters relating to the 
constitution and {)owers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mining, boards of health and other local 
authorities established in the province for purposes of local self- 
government exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonments 
act. 

The question of control, if any, to be exercised over policemen 
or watchmen by local authorities should be left to be determined 
by provincial legislation relating to local self-government. 

Pounds, where they are managed by local authorities, will come 
under local self-government. 

Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries an ^ 
asylums. 

U will be noted that it is proposed to reserve •‘Regulation ot 
medical and other professional qualifications and standards/’* and to 
make this matter subject to Indian legislation ( vide Provincial List, 
item 42 ). The administration of the Medical Registration Acts will 
thus be reserved, and the power of securing uniformity of standards 
will rejnain with the Indian legislature. 

The Sanitary Department will be responsible for the compilation of 
vital statistics, but at present in most provinces will have to rely on 
the services of other deparUuents for their collection. 

Pilgrimages within British India. 

Primary and middle vernacular education. 

It is suggested that the Governor shall be required to have special 
regard to certain interest in education ( vide paragraph 67 ). 

In all Provinces except Assam. 

Public Works included under the following heads 
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(a) Provincial buildings connected with transferred de})artine}its : 

{/)) Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, cause* ways and 
other means of communication other than such as are declared by 
the ( jOvernor-General-in-Council to be of military importance ; 

(r) d'ramways within municipal areas. 

In all Provinces. 

Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
deinonslration farms, introduction of improved methods, provision for 
agricultural education, protection .igainst destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant disease. 

(d\il Veterinary Department, including provision for veterinary 
training, iniftrovemcnt of stock and prevention of animal diseases. 

in all Provinces except Assam 

hdshcries. 

In Assam the restrictive measures taken for the protection of 
fish liave been unpo])ular, and the administration of fisheries is closely 
c'onnected with llu' I^atul Revenue Department. 

[ In all Provinces. 

C e > o p e r a t i V e S 0 c i e t i e s . 

In Bombay only. 

h'oresls, including preservation of game therein. 

Idle existing power of the Governor-General in Couiicii under 
the Forest Act will remain ; and any provincial legislaiion affecting 
them will he subject to previous sanction. 

In .\ll Provinces except As.sam, 

iAxcise, that is to say the control of production, manufacture, 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor aud intoxi- 
cating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and license fees on or 
in relation to such articles, but excluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

With reference to the proposed restriction of the purposes for 
which the Government of India will exercise their power to intervene 
in transferred subjects (vide para. 4 of the despatch), the following 
points affecting Excise require special m'^ntion : — 

(i) The power of the Government of India to safeguard the 
administration of customs revenue will involve power to control the 
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incidence oii&excise revenue : (i) on any liquor which is likely to 
compete directly with imported liquor : and (ii) on any article 
imported into British India which is liable on importation to the pay- 
ment of customs duty. 

(2) With regard to provincial action restricting the introduction 
into a province of excisable articles the position will be as 
follows ; — 

The Government of India will be entitled to intervene, in the case 
ol, excisable article imported from outside British India, to protect 
their custom duties, and, in the case of excisable articles in transit 
from or to other provinces, territories and States of India, for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of such other provinces, territo- 
ries or States. 

t3) The Government of India will be entitled to intervene in 
matters affecting the supply of excisable articles to His Majesty’s 
forces. 

In Madras and Bombay, Excise, Salt and Customs are dealt with 
under a unified system of administration. Salt and Customs are all- 
India subjects, and the question of making arrangements for the 
separate administration of these subjects when the transfer of Excise 
takes effect will be considered by the Government of India. 

In all Provinces. 

Registration of deeds and documents. 

Registration of births, deaths and marriages. 

l^ide note to item 21, provincial list. 

Religious and charitable endowments. 

Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

Weights and measures. 

Museums (except the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum 
and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) and Zoological gardens. 



REPORT OF LORD CREWE’S COMMITTEE 

ON INDIA OFFICE REFORMS 
July 14—r9W. 

Summary of Recommendations. 

The following is the official summary of the proposals made l)y 
the Committee on Home Administration of Indian affairs over which 
Lord Crewe presided. 

Relations between the Hngfhsh and Indian administration. 

(1) Save in the case of absolute necessity, legislation’ should not 
be certilied for enactment by the Council of State without the previ- 
ous approval of its substance by the Secretary of State on the 
ground that its enactment is essential in the interests of peace, 
order and good Government of India. 

(2) Where the Government of India are in agreement with a 
ipajority of non-official members of the Legislative. Assembly either 
in regard to legislation, or in regard to resolutions on the budget, or 
on matters of general administration, assent to their joint decision 
should only be withheld in cases in which the Secretary of State feels 
that his responsibility to the Parliament for peace, order, and good 
Government of India, of paramount consultations of Imperial policy, 
require him to secure reconsideration of the matter at issue by the 
Legislative Assembly. 

(3) Asa basis of delegations the principle of previous consultation 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India would 

‘be substituted in all cases in which previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council has hitherto been required. 

(4) In the relations between the Secretary of State and the 
Local Governments the principle should as far as possible be applied 
that, where the Government are in agreement with a conclusion of 
the legislature, their joint decision should ordinarily be allowed to 
prevail. 

(5) Assent to or disallowance of Indian legislation by the Crown 
should be signified by His Majesty in Council. 

The administration of India. 

(6) The powers and authority now vested in the Secretary of 
State for India in Council should be transferred to the Secretary of 
State. 
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(7) The Secretary of State should be assisted by an Advisory 
Committee to which he shall refer such matters as he determine 
and he may provide by regulations for the conduct of the business 
of the Committee. 

(8) The Advisory Committee should consist of not more than 
12 and not less than six members, appointed by the Secretary ofvState. 

(9) Not less than one-third of the members of the Committee 
should be persons domiciled in India selected by the Secretary of 
State from a panel of names submitted by non-official members of 
the Indian Legislature. 

Uu) The tenure of office of a member of the Committee should 
be 5 years. 

(it) The members of either House of Parliament should be 
ineligible for appointment to the Committee. 

(12) The salary of the members of the Committee should be 
£ 1 200 a year. ^ 

(13) The Indian members of the (Committee should receive a 
subsistence allowance of ;r6oo a year in addition to salary, in respect 
of their domicile. 

([4) Statutory provision should be made for recommendations 
(6) to (13) inclusive. 

(15) The Secretary of State should regulate by executive 
orders the conduct of correspondence between India Office and the 
Governments in India. 

The Organisation of the India Office Establishment. 

(16) Action should be taken with a view to the transfer of the 
agency work of the India Office to a High Commissioner for India 
or some similar Indian Governmental repiesentative in London. 

(17) No formal system of interchange of appointments between 
a member of India Office and Indian services can be recommended, 
but a deputation between the two countries should be encouraged. 

(18) Occasion should be taken now and then to appoint an 
Indian to one of the posts intermediate between the Secretary of 
State and heads of departments. 

(19) The charges on account of political and administrative 
work of the India Office should be placed on the Estimates, those on 
account of agency work of the office being defrayed from Indian 
revenues, the apportionment to be determined by agreement between 
the India Office and the Treasury. 

(20) The Committee are not in favour of the proposal to 
establisVi a select committee of the House of Commons on Indian 
affairs, and Sir James Brunyate, Prof. Keith and Mr. Basu have 
stated their views in separate memoranda ( See Part II ) 



REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF PARLIAMENT 

ON THE OOVT. OF INDIA BILL, I9I<>. 


‘The reference of the (government of India Bill to tlie Select 
(I^ommittee of both Houses, recommended in the course of the 
second reading debate in the House of Commons by the Secretary 
of State, was formally made in both Chambers early in July, • 

and after discussing procedure in private and hearing a statement 
from the India Office, the Committee under the Chaiiinanship of 
Lord Selborne held tlieif first public sitting on lO July. The 
members of the Committee — 7 from eachHouse — were the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Marquess of Crewe, Viscount Middleton, Lord 
Islington, Lord Sydenham, and Lord Sinha from the Lords, and 
Mr.T. J. Bennett, Sir Henry Craik, Major Ormsby-Ciore, Sir D. 
Maclean, Sir J. D. Rees, and Mr. Ben Spoor from the Commons. 
Sir Donald Maclean subsequently resigned and his place was taken 
by Mr. F. D. Acland. 

The Committee pursued their task with great assiduity, receiving 
and acting upon the special authority of both Houses to sit during 
the summer recess. Many Indian deputations went to London to 
lay documents before the Committee and tender evidence. In all 70 
witnesses were heard, sometimes in groups of two or three at a time, 
but usually separately, and' the Minutes of Evidence extend to 580 
closelv printed foolscap pages. The work of public examination 
ended on October 15, and the subsequent private deliberations, sus- 
pended on two occasions for preparing or revising the draft report, 
ended on 17th November. The Report was issued two days later, as 
a White paper, accompanied by the Bill as amended. ( See Next 
Part ). 

Immense importance attaches to the Report for since the Bill is 
to be little more than a frame-work if there is to be due flexibility and 
adaptation in the new Indian constitution, it may be regarded as the 
foundation of the Rules to be subsequently matde. The extent to 
which the recommendations and interpretations are accepted will 
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form an authoritative standard of the intentions of Parliament in 
regard to the details and practical working of the new Constitution. 
They resolve doubts justly entertainted in view of repeated breaches 
of faith in the past as to the policy of Parliament, and by 
including the limiting as well as the operative sentences of the pro- 
nouncement of 20th August. 1917, in the preamble to the Bill, they 
demonstrate that the responsibility for deciding the further stages of 
development rests on Parliament alone and that it cannot share 
this responsibility with, much less delegate it t(', the newly elected 
legislatures of India.” 

The recoinmendaiions and the accompanying revised Bill were 
received almost uni vei sally as making distinct improvemenis 
on the measure as read a second time in the Commons. 
Their general elTecl is to simplify the machinery, while materially 
enlarging the reality, of the first instalment towaids the goal of 
giving India an autonomous sysiem comparable with those possessed 
by the self-governing Dominions. Stress is laid upon the importance 
of the Governor fostering in every way free consultation between the 
tw’o halves of his (lOvernment without obscuring their separate 
distinctive responsibilities. In many ways the dangers of friction and 
deadlock arising from the original scheme are mitigated, while the 
reality of growing degrees of autonomy is more clearl)’ defined. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT. 

The main recommendations of the Joint Committee’s report were 
ofBcialli summarised as foUowa : — 

(1) The Committee endorse the general scheme of the Hill as an 
accurate interpretation of the announcement of the 20th of August, 
1917, and are of . the opinion, after considering all the suggested 
alternatives, that the partitions of the domain of provincial govern- 
ment into two fields, \vith the consequent division of responsibility, 
is the best w’ay of giving effect to the spirit of the declared policy of 
Government. 

(2) While laving great stress on the necessity of clearly demar- 
cating and fixing the responsibility of each half of the executive for 
its own sphere, • the Committee regard it as of the highest impor- 
tance that the Governor should foster the habit of free consultation 
between both halves and that he should insist upon it in all impor- 
tant matters of common interest. 

(3) The Committee believe that the revised Bill secures to the 
Governor-in-Council on the one hand, and to the Government of 
India on the other, the possession of unquestioned means of dis- 
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charging their respective responsibilities to Parliament, the 
rnaintenance of which, except in so far as they are released from that 
responsibility by the changes made under the Bill, the Committee 
regard as an essential feature of the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

(4) The Committee recommend the immediate constitution of a 
Standing Joint Committee of l)()tli Houses for the purpose of 
securing closer Parliamentary toucli with Indian affairs. One of the 
most important points on which consultation with this Committee 
will be required is for the examination of draft rules under the Bill 
and for the examination of the first rules. They recommend that 
the p)resent Committee should he re-appointed. 

( 5) The scheme of the Bill, wiiich leaves much to he carried out 
.by rules, is endorsed as necessary and right. From this point tlie 
order of the recommendations follows for the most part the 
arrangement of the revised Bill. . I'lie whole of the announcement 
is included in the preamble in order to dissipate doubts as to the 
authority of the different parts. 

(6) Functions Committees. — The lists of subjects as revised 
after consultation at the India Office and put in as evidence by Mr. 
Feetham are accepted. This involves the recommendation that the 
whole of education, subject to reservations about Universities and the 
development of industries, should be (a) transferred subject. 

(7) Rules for Allocation of Revenue between the two halves 
of Government. — The Committee do not endorse the suggested 
separation of the sources of revenue, but recommend that the Go- 
vernor be empowered if the joint purse is found to produce friction 
at any time to make an allocation of a definite proportion of th^e 
revenue and balances to continue in force for at least the whole li e 
or the existing Legislative Council. If the Governor re(iuires assist- 
ance in making the allocations, he sltpuld be allowed at his discretion 
to refer the matter for decision to an authority to be appointed by 
the Governor-General. Until a mutual agreement between both 
halves of the Government has been reached, or until the allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total provision of the different 
heads of expenditure in the provincial budgets of the preceding 
financial year is to hold good. 

(8) There is no cause at present for disturbing the existing 
relations between the Local Government of India and the Secretar} 
of State. The question whether and in what manner Local Govern- 
ments should correspond with the Secretary of State should be left 
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to the latter to decide. Now intervention by the Government of 
India in provincial matters will require a corresponding change in the 
Secretary of State's control. India is not yet ripe for a Federal sys- 
tem, and while an extensive delegation to the Provincial Governments 
of some of the powers and duties now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India is essential, the Central Government cannot be 
relegated to the functions of mere inspection and advice. 

(9) Relations of Governor and Ministers. — Ministers will 
have :he option of resigning if their advice is not accepted by the 
Governor, and the Governor will have the right of dismisdng a 
Minister whose j)olicy he believes to be seriously wrong, or out of 
accord with the views of the Legislature. If the Governor resorts 
to dissolution to find new Ministers, the Committee hope that he 
will be able to accept the view of the new ministers regarding the 
issue which forced the dissolution. 'Fhe Ministers will certainly be 
at least two in number in every province, and the fact that tliey un- 
doubtedly will act together has been recognised and provided for as 
a desirable position. The Governor should never hesitate to point 
out to his Ministers what he thinks is thvi right course, or to warn 
if he thinks their proposed course is wrong, but if the Ministers 
decide not to adopt his advice the Governor should ordinarily allow 
the Ministers to have their way. Mistakes will doubtless follow but 
they will bring experience. The status of Ministers i^ould be similar 
to that of a member of the executive Council, 

(10) Normally the Executive Council is expected to consist of 
two members. If in any case the Council includes two members of 
the Civil Service, neither of whom is an Indian, the Committee think 
it should also include two non-official Indians. 

(11) Franchise Recommendations. — The following recom- 
mendations relate to the Franchise Reports. — 

(^z) The Government of India to adjust th^ allocation of seats 
so as to secure a larger representation of the rural population, as 
distinct from the urban and a better representation of the urban | 
wage-earning classes, and an effort should be made to remedy as | 
far as possible the disparity between the size of the electorates in 1 
the different provinces. The adjustment, however, must in all cases ' 
be by increasing and i)q 1 by dimini shing, th e representation already 
proposed by the SouthborougFT[eport. 

(h) Depressed Classes. — ^The Government of India should be 
instructed after consultation with the Local Governments to provide 
a larger share of real representation by nomination, having regard to 
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tile number in each province, to increase and not to diminish the 
general electorate, and the nominees are to be taken if suitable, and 
if not otherwise available, from the ranks of the public services, with- 
out thereby increasing the prescribed ratio of ollicial members. 

(r) The non-Bralimins in Madras must be provided with separate 
representation by means of the reservation of seats. The Brahmins 
and non>Brahmins to be invited to settle the number of seats to be 
reserved and the method of reservation, and failing an agreement a 
decision to be made by an arbitrator appointed by the Government 
of India. 

{d) The Mahratlas in Bombay are recommended for a similar 
treatment. 

(0 The Electoral Rules to be so framed that if any Provincial 
Legislative Council decides by a resolution in favour of women's 
franchise, women should be put on the register of that province. 

(/■) With the one exception named in the preceding head the 
franchise not to be altered for the first ten years and Legislative 
Councils to be unable to make alterations. 

(^r) The special representation of landholders in the provinces to 
be reconsidered by the Government of India in consultation with the 
local Governments. 

(/?.) The franchis*.! for University seals to be extended to all 
graduates of over seven year's standing. 

(/j European representation is accepted except for Bengal. 
Tiie Government of India should consider with the Bengal Govern- 
ment its readjustment in that province. 

(j) The eligibility of the rules and subjects of Native States 
to vote or stand for election to be settled for each province by the 
local Government. 

(/c) Dismissal from Government service not to be a disqualifica- 
tion for election, but a criminal’ ^conviction involving a sentence of 
more than six months’ imprisonment to disqualify for five years from 
the date of the expiry of the sentence. 

(/) The Franchise Committee’s proposal for a residential 
qualification and the maintenance of the Lucknow Compact is 
endorsed. 

(m) The Committee advise the full exploration of the principle 
of proportional representation with a view to its consideration by a 
Statutory Commission. 

(;/) A complete and stringent Corrupt Practices Act to be passed 
and brought into operation before the first elections. 
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(12) Great importance is attached to the question of the selection 
of the first Presidents of the Legislative Councils and to the necessity 
of imbuing the Councils from the start with the spirit and convention 
of Parliamentary procedure. 

(13) Voting the Provincial Budget — When the Council reduce, 
or fail to vote a Budget demand for a transferred subject, the Com- 
mittee consider the Governor will be justified if so advised by his 
Ministers, in re-submitting the vote to the Council for the purpose 
of reviewing the decision. The Governor’s power of the restoration 
of reduced reserved votes must be regarded as real and its exercise 
IS not arbitrary. All proposals for taxation should be considered and 
agreed upon by both halves of the Government before submission to 
the Legislative Council. 

(14) The Committee reject the Grand Committee Procedure 
failing in a crisis to secure the object in view and as perpetuating 

the disadvantages of the official bloc. The responsibility for reserved 
legislation is with the Governor-in Council, and no advantage is gain- 
ed by attempting to conceal this. The Governor’s power is to be 
exercised only after opportunity for full discussion in the Legislature 
and the Standing Committee of Parliament should be specially con- 
sulted on acts of this kind by the Secretary of State. 

(15) Indian Legislature — The scheme of the Report and the 
original Bill for the operation of the Council of State is rejected for 
much the same reason as is the Grand Committee. The Council 
of State is to be constituted as a true revising Chamber from the 
start. The Franchise Committee’s proposal for election to the Coun- 
cil of State is rejected, and Government is to be instructed to pro- 
pose a different system immediately to be elaborated before the inau- 
guration of the new constitution of the Legislative Assembly. The 
views in paragraph 39 of the Franchise Despatch are endorsed, and 
the Government of India is to be instructed to propose a better 
scheme of election at the earliest possible moment. 

(16) The first President of the Legislative Assembly should be 
qualified by experience of the House of Commons and knowledge of 
Prfliamentary procedure and should be chosen with a view to the 
influence which he may be expected to exert on the whole of Parlia- 
mentary procedure in India. 

(17) The voting of the Indian Budget is not introduced as esta- 
blishing any measure of responsible Government in the Central Ad- 
ministration, and the power of the Governor-General to disregard ad- 
verse votes is to be understood to be real and intended to be used if 
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and when necessary. The clause is passed on the understanding 
that the Assembly will be reasonably repnesentative in character and 
directly elected. * 

(iS) The Committee recommend that in future not less than 
three members of the Governor-Generars Executive Council should 
be Indians. 

(19* All costs of the India Office not beings agency charges 
should be placed on the British estimates. 

f3o) The Council of India is retained without change in its 
statutory position with all its advantages of tradition and authority 
but a re-adjustment of work is desirable so as to provide a less rigid 
procedure and to enable the introduction of the portfolio system to 
be made. More Indians should be Introduced, and the period of 
tenure of office should be reduced to five years with this object in 
view and in order to secure a continual flow of fresh experience fnitn 
India. 

(21) No statutory change in the relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State is possible so long as the 
former remains wholly responsible to Parliament but the convention.^ 
governing these relations may be wisely modified to meet the fresh 
ciicumstances caused by a large elected majoTity in the Legislative 
Assembly. Thus the Secretary of State, in the exercise of his respon- 
sibility to Parliament, which he cannot delegate, may reasonably 
consider that only in exceptional circumstances should he be called 
on to intervene in matters of purely Indian interest in which the 
Government of India and the Indian Legislature are in agreement. 
A particular instance of this convention would be tariff arrangements. 
Fiscal autonomy cannot be guaranteed by Statute without the uncons- 
titutional result of limiting the ultimate control by Parliament of 
the Crown’s power of veto. It can only be assured by the acknow- 
ledgment of a covention that the Secretary of State should, so far a.s 
possible, abstain from intervention in fiscal matters when the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Indian Legislature agree and should only 
intervene to safeguard the international obligations of the Empire or 
any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which his Majesty’s 
Government is a party. The relations between the Secretary of State 
and the local Governments as regards intervention in respect of 
reserved subjects of purely provincial interest should be governed 
by similar principles. Over transferred provincial subjects the con- 
trol of the Government of India and of the Secretary of State should 
be confined to the limits defined under clause 13 of the Bill. 
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(22) The Public Services changes made in pari 14 of the Bill 
indicate generally the Committee's views on this matter. If there are 
members of a service whose doubts as to the changes to be made 
are so deeply rooted that they feel they cannot usefully endeavour 
to take part, the Committee think it would be fair if possible to 
offer them an equivalent career elsewhere or, as a last resort, that 
they should be allowed to retire on such pension as the Secretary of 
State may consider suitable to the length of service. 

23. The appointment of a Statutory Commission at the 
end of ten years is endorsed. The Commission should include the 
Government of India in the scope of the enquiry, and consider gene- 
rally what further advance can be made. Meanwhile no substantive 
changes should be introduced. 

24. The Committee do not advise the inclusion of Burma in 
the scope of the scheme, and while not doubting that the Burmese 
have deserved and should receive an analogous Constitution, they 
are impressed with the essential difference between Burma and 
India 

25. The institution of Standing: Committees as a general 
rule in Provinces is strongly recommended, and in such departments 
of the Government of India as the Governor-General may decide. 

26. The principles governing the revision of assessment of 
Land Revenue should be brought under closer regulation by 
statute as soon as possible as part of a general policy, bringing withini 
the purview of legislation the imposition of new burdens, 

27. Importance is attached to Sir Michael Sadler's recomm- 
endations of Education Boards and the Committee hope that 
Ministers will see their way to constitute them from the outset. 
The advisability of creating Local Government departments in every 
Province is also commended to Ministers. 

The policy endorsed in paragraph 326 of the Joint Report is 
strongly endorsed. In conclusion the Committee repudiate any 
suggestion that the changes made by the Bill imply any condemna- 
tion of the present system of Government in India. The present 
form of Government arises out of the fact that Parliament has held 
the Government of India responsible to itself for every action ; and 
that there has hitherto been no constitutional self-Government effort. 
The welfare of the masses of the peoples of India has everywhere 
and always been the spirit of Government. 
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6€0Re€ cue mtft, me erace ef 6od of the United 
KiNgdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
heyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Taith, Emperor of India. 

Co my Uieeroy and Gonemor'Generai, to the Princes of Indian 
States and to ail my snhiects in India of mhatsoeper race or creed, 
greeting- — 

1. Another epoch has been reached to-day in the 
Councils of India. I have given my Royal Assent to 
an Act which will take its place among the great 
historic measures passed by the Parliament of this 
Realm for the better Government of India and the 
greater contentment] of her people. The Act of seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-three and seventeen hundred 
and eighty-four were designed to establish a regular 
system of administration and justice under the 
Honourable East India Company. The Act of eighteen 
hundred and thirty three opened the door for Indians 
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to public office and employment. The Act of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight transferred the administration 
from the Company to the Crown and laid the found- 
ations of public life which exist in India to-day. The 
Act of • eighteen hundred and sixty-one sowed the 
seed of representative institutions and the seed was 
quickened into life by the Act of nineteen hundred 
and nine. The Act which has now become law entrusts 
elected representatives of the people with a definite 
share in Government and points the way to full re- 
presentative Government hereafter. If, as I confidently 
hope, the policy which this act inaugurates should 
achieve its purpose, the results will be momentous in the 
story of human progress ; and it is timely and fitting 
that I should invite you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in my hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since the welfare of India was confided to 
tis, it has been held as a sacred trust by our Rojal 
House and Line. In eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
QUEEN VICTORIA of revered memory solemnly declared 
herself bound to her Indian subjects by the same 
obligations of duty as to all her other subjects ; 
and she assured them religious freedom and the equal 
and impartial protection of law. In his message to the 
Indian people in nineteen hundred and three my dear 
father KING EDWARD the Seventh announced his deter- 
minatioH to maintain unimpaired the same principles 
of humane and equitable administration. Again, in his 
proclamation of nineteen hundred and eight, he renewed 
the assurances which had been given fifty years before 
and surveyed the progress which they had inspired. 
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On my accession to the throne in nineteen hundred 
and ten I sent a message to the Princes and Peoples 
-of India acknowledging their loyalty and homage and 
promising that the prosperity and happiness of India 
should always be to me of the highest interest and 
concern. In the following year I visited India with 
the Queen Empress and testified my sympathy for her 
people and my desire for their well-being. 

3. While these are the sentiments of affection and 
devotion by which I and my predecessors have been ani- 
mated, the Parliament and the People of this Realm 
and my officers in India have been equally zealous 
for the moral and material advancement of India. 
We have endeavoured to give to her people the many 
blessings which Providence has bestowed upon our- 
selves. But there is one gift which yet remains and 
without which the progress of a country cannot be 
consummated : the right of her people to direct her 
affairs and to safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common 
Imperial interest and pride. The control of her domestic 
concerns is a burden which India may legitimately 
aspire to taking upon her own shoulders. The burden 
is too heavy to be borne in full until time and ex- 
perience have brought the necessary strength ; but 
opportunity will now be given for experience to grow 
and for responsibility to increase with the capacity 
for its fulfilment. 

4. I have watched with understanding and sym- 
pathy the growing desire of my Indian people for 
representative institutions. Starting from small begin- 
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nings this amlritton has steadily strengthened its hoU 
upon the intelligence of the country. It has pursued' 
its course along constitutional channels with sincerity 
and courage. It has survived the discredit which at 
times and in places lawless men sought to cast upon 
it l>y acts of violence committed under the guise of 
patriotism. It has been stirred to more vigorous life 
by the ideals for which the British Commonwealth 
fought in the Great War and it claims support in the 
part which India has taken in our common struggles, 
anxieties and victories. In truth the desire after poli- 
tical responsibility has its source at the roots of the 
British connection with India. It has sprung inevit- 
ably from the deeper and wider studies of human 
thought and history, which that connection has open- 
ed to the Indian people. Without it the work of the 
British in India would have Ijeen incomplete. It was 
therefore witli a wise jinlgment that the beginning of 
representative institutions were laid many years ago. 
This scope has been extended stage by stage until' 
there now lies before us a definite step on the roadi 
to responsible Government. 

5. With the same sympathy and with redouble 
interest I shall watch the progress along this road. The 
patli will not be easy and in marching towards the goal 
there will be need of i^erseverance and of mutual for- 
bearance between all sections and races of ffly people 
in India. I am confident that those high qualities will be 
forthcoming. I rely on the new popular assemblies to 
interpret wisely the wishes of those whom they represent 
and not to forget the interests of the masses who cannot 
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yet be admitted to the franchise. 1 rely on the Leaders 
.of the people, the Ministers of the future, to face res- 
ponsibility and endure to sacrifice much for the coxnmoa 
interest of the State, remembering that true patriotism 
transcends party and communal boundaries ; and while 
retaining the confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate 
with my officers for the common good in sinking 
unessential differences and in maintaining the essential 
standards of a just and generous Government. Equally 
do I rely on my officers to respect their new colleagwes 
and to work with them in harmony and kindliness ; 
to assist the people and their representatives in an 
orderly advance towards free institutions : and to find 
in these new tasks a fresh opportunity to fulfil as in 
the past their highest purpose of faithful service to my 
people. 

G. It is my earnest desire at this time that so far as 
possible any trace of bitterness between ray people and 
those who are responsible for my Government should 
be obliterated. Let those who in their eagerness for poli- 
tical progress have broken the law in the past respect it 
in future. Let it become possible for those who are 
charged with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly 
■Government to forget extravagances they have had to 
curb. A new era is opening. Let it begin with a 
common determination among my people and my 
officers to work together for a common purpose. I 
therefore direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and 
on my behalf my ROYAL CLEMENCY to political offen- 
ders in the fullest measure which in his judgment is com- 
patible with public safety. I desire him to extend it on this 
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condition to'persons who for offences against the State 
or under any special or emergency legislation are suffering 
from imprisonment or restrictions upon their liberty. 
I trust that this leniency will be justified by the future 
conduct ol those whom it benefits and that all my sub- 
jects will so demean themselves as to render it unneces- 
sary to enforce the laws for such offences hereafter. 

7. Simultaneously with the new constitution itt 
British India, I have gladly assented to the establish- 
ment of a CHAMBER OF PRINCES. I trust that its coun- 
sels may be fruitful of lasting good to the Princes and 
States themselves, may advance the interests which are 
common to their territories and British India, and may 
be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take 
the occasion again to assure the Princes of India of 
my determination ever to maintain unimpaired their 
privileges, rights and dignities. 

8. It is my intention to send my dear son, the 
PRINCE OF WALES, to India by next winter to inaugu- 
rate on my behalf the new^ Chamber of Princes and the 
new constitution in British India. May he find mutual 
goodwill and confidence prevailing among those on 
whom will rest the future service of the country, so 
that success may crown their^ labours and progress and 
enlightenment attend their administration. And with 
all my people I pray to Almighty God that by His 
wisdom and under His guidance India may be led to 
greater prosperity and contentment and may grow to- 
the fulness of political freedom. 

December the Twenty-third Nineteen-hundred 
and' Nineteen. 



Text of Govt, of India Bill— 1919 

(As Amended by the Joint Committee of the 
Houses of Commons and Lords) 

Preamble. 

Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian admims 
tfation and for the gradual development of Self-governing institutions^ 
with a view to the progressive realisation of Responsible Government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire : 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only he 
achieved by successive stages^ and it is expedient that substantial steps 
in this direction should now be taken. 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be deter-- 
mined only by Parliament^ upon whom responsibility lies for the weU 
fare and advancement of the Indian peoples. 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must he 
guided by the co-operation received from those on zvhom new opportuni- 
ties of service will be conferred and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in thiir sense of responsibility : 

And whereas concur r ently with the gradual development of Self- 
governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient to give 
to those Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of indepen- 
dence of the Government of India which is compatible with the due 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibiliies 

Be it therefore enacted by the King's most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows : — 
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Fart I. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

r. — (i) Provision maybe made by rules .under the Govern- 
ment of Iridia Act, 1915, as amended by the Government of 
India (Amendment) Act, 1919 (which Act, as so amended, is in 
this Act referred to as ‘‘the Principal Act)’' — 

(a) for the classification of subjects, in relation to the func- 
tions of Government, as central and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose of distinguishings the functions of local Governments 
a nd local legislatures from the functions of the Governor- 
General in Council and the Indian legislature ; 

(d) for the devolution of authority in respect of provincial 
subjects to local Governments, and for the allocation of revenues 
or other moneys to those Government. 

(c) for the use under the authority of the Governor-General 
in Council of J he agency of local Governments in relation to 
central subjects, in so far as such agency may be found con- 
venient, and for determining the financial conditions of such agency ; 
and 

(d) for the transfer from among the provincial subject or 
subjects (in this Act referred to as “transferred subjects”) to 
the administration of the Governor acting with Ministers appointed 
under this Act, and for the allocation of revenues or moneys 
for the purpose of such administration. 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
powers, rules made for the above-mentioned purposes may— 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions of such devolution, 
allocation, and transfer ; 

(ii) provide for fixing the contributions payable by local 
Governments to the Governor-General in Council, and making such 
contribution a first charge on all^ated revenues or moneys ; 

(iii) provide for constituting a finance department in any 
province, and regulating the functions of that department ; 

(iv) provide for regulating the exercise of the authority vest- 
ed in the local Government of a province over members of 
the public services therein ; 

(v) provide for the settlement of doubts arising as to 
whether any matter does or does not relate to a provincial sub* 
ject or a transferred subject, and for the treatment of matters 
which affect both a transferred subject and a subject which is not 
transferred ; and 

(vi) make such consequential and supplemental provisions as 
appear necessary or expedient ; 
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Provided that without prejudice to any general power or revoking 
•or altering rules under the Principal Act, the rules shall not authorise 
the revocation or suspension of the transfer of any subject except 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 

(3) The powers of superintendence, direction and control over 
local Governments vested in the Governor-General in Council 
under the principal Act shall in relation to transferred subjects 
be exercised only for such purposes as may be specified in 
rules made under that Act, but the Governor-General in Council 
shall be the sole judge as to whether the purpose of the exercise of 
such powers in any particular case comes within the purposes 
so specified. 

(4) The expressions ‘‘central subjects'’ and “provincial sub* 
jects” as used in this Act mean subjects so classified under the 
rules. Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, are in 
this Act referred to as “reserved subjects.” 

2 - — (i) The provision in sub-section (i) of section thirty of 
the Principal Act, which gives power to local Governments to 
raise money on real or personal estate within the limits of 

their respective Governments by way of mortgage or otherwise, 
shall have effect as though that provision conferred a power 

on local Governments to raise money on the security of their 
allocated revenues, and to make proper assurances for that 

purpose. 

(2) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal 

x\ct as to the conditions under which the power to raise 

loans on the security of allocated revenues shall be exercised. 

(3) The provision in subsection (i) of section thirty of the Prin- 
cipal Act which enables the Secretary of State in Council 
with concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the 
Council of India to prescribe provisions or conditions limiting 
the power to raise money shall cease to* have effect as regards 
the power to raise money on the security of allocated revenues. 

3. — (i) The presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
St. George, and Bombay, and the provinces known as the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and Assam, shall each be governed, in relation to 
reserved subjects by a Governor in council, and in relation to 
transferred subjects (save as otherwise provided by this Act) by the 
‘Governor acting with Ministers appointed under this Act. 

The said presidencies and provinces are in this Act refer- 
•od to as “Governor’s provinces” and the two first-named presi- 
dencies are in this Act referred to as the presidencies o 
Bengal and Madras. 

(2) The provisions of section forty-six to fifty-one of the Princi- 
(pal Act, as amended by this Act, shall apply to the United 
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Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, aacT 
Assam, as they apply to the presidencies of Bengal, Madras ancf 
Bombay. Provided that the Governors of the said provinces shall' 
be appointed after consultation with the Governor-General. 

4 — (i) The Governor of a Governor's province may, by noti- 
fication, appoint Ministers, not being members of his Executive 
council or other officials, to administer transferred subjects, and 
any ministers so appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. 

There may be paid to any Minister so appointed in any province 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive counciF 
in that province, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote 
of the Legislative council of the province. 

(2) No Minister shall hold office for a longer period than 
six months, unless he is or becomes an elected member of the 
local legislature. 

(3) In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor shall be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion, in which case he may require 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice. 
Provided that rules may be made under the Principal Act for 
the temporary administration of a transferred subjeet where, in cases* 
of emergency, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister irr 
charge of the subject, by such authority and in such manner as may 
be prescribed by the rules. 

(4) The Governor of a Governor's Province may at his* 
discretion appoint from among the non-official members of the 
Local Legislative Council Secretaries who shall hold office during 
his pleasure, and discharge such duties in assisting members 
of the Executive council and Ministers as he may assign to* 
them. 

There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed' 
such salary as may be provided by vote of the Legislative^ 
Council. 

A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases- 
for more than six months to be a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

5 — (1) The piovision in section forty-seven of the Principal 
Act, that two of the members of the Executive Council of the. 
Governor of a Province must have been for at least twelve 
years in the service of the Crown in India, shall have effect 
as though ‘-one" were substituted for “two, ' and the provision ia 
that section that the Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's^^ 
Forces in India, if resident* at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 
shall, during his continuance there, be a* member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, shall cease to have effect. 
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( 2 ) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act as^ 
to the qualifications to be required in respect of members of the* 
Executive Council of the Governor of a province in any case where 
such provision is not made by section forty-seven of the Principal' 
Act as amended by the section. 

6. — (i) All orders and other proceedings of the Government 
of a Governor s province shall be expressed to be made by the 
Government of the province, and shall be authenticated as the' 
Governor may by rule direct so that provision shall be made by 
rule for distinguishing orders and other proceedings relating to trans- 
ferred subjects from other orders and proceedings. 

Orders and proceedings authenticated as aforesaid shall not 
be called into question in any legal proceeding on the ground that 
they were not duly made by the Government of the province. 

( 2 ) The Governor may make rules and orders for the more* 
convenient transaction of business in his Executive Council and with 
his Ministers, and every order made or act done in accordance with 
those rules and orders shall be treated as being the order or ther 
act of the Government of the province. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders for regulating 
the relations between his Executive council and his Ministers for ther 
purpose of the transaction of the business of the local government : 

Provided that any rules or orders made for the purposes specified" 
in this section which are repugnant to the provisions of any rules 
made under the Principal Act as amended by this Act shall, to the 
extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void. 

7. =(i) There shall be a Legislative council in every Governor's' 
province, which shall consist of the members of the Executive council’ 
and of the members nominated or elected as provided by this- 
Act. 

The Governor shall not be a member of the Legislative Council, 
but shall have the right of addressing the Council and may for that 
purpose require the attendance of its members. 

( 2 ) The number of members of the Governor’s Legislative 
Council shall be in accordance with the table set out in the First 
Schedule to this Act ; and of the members of each council not 
more than twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members. 

Provided th^i — 

(a) subject to the maintenance of the above proportions, rules 
under the Principal Act may provide for increasing the numbei 
of members of any council, as specified in that schedule ; and 

(b) the Governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduced 
in bis Legislative council, nominate, in the case of Assam, one person, 
and in the case of other provinces, not more than two persons 
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lihaving special knowledge or experience of the subject-matter of the 
and those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, have for the 
period for which they are nominated all the rights of members 
of the Council, and shajl be in addition to the numbers above re- 
ferred to ; and 

(c) Members nominated to the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces by the Governor as the result of elections held in the 
Assigned Districts of Berar shall be deemed to be elected members 
of the Legislative Council of the Central Provinces. 

(3) The powers of a Governor’s Legislative council may be 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the council. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rules under 
the Principal Act as to— 

(a) the term of office of nominated rnembers of Governors’ 
Legislative Councils, and the manner of filling casual vacancies 
occurring by reason of absence of members from India, inability 
to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, resignation duly 
accepted, or otherwise ; and 

(b) the conditions under which and manner in which persons 

may be nominated as members of Governor’s Legislative councils ; 
and ^ 

(c) the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen- 
cies, and the method of election for Governors’ Legislative councils, 
including the number of members to be elected by communal and 
• other electorates, and any matters incidental or anic illary thereto ; 

and 

(d) the qualifications for being and for being nominated or 
elected a member of any such Council ; and 

(e) the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity of 
any election ; and 

(f) the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect. 

Provided that rules as to any such matters as aforesaid may 

provide for delegating to the local government such power as may 
be specified in the rules of making subsidiary regulations affecting 
the same matters. 

(5) Subject to any such rules any person who is a Ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of a 
•Governor’s Legislative Council. 

8. — (i) Every local Legislative Council shall continue for three 
years from first meeting. 

Provided that — 

(a) the Council may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 
and 

(b) the said period may be extended by the Governor for a 
^period not exceeding one year, by notification in the official gazette 
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of the province, if in special circumstances (to be specified in the* 
notification) he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall' 
appoint a date not more than six months or, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, not more than nine months from the state of 
dissolution for the next session of the council. 

( 2 ) A Governor may appoint such times and places for hold- 
ing the sessions of his Legislative Council as he thinks fit,, 
and may also, by notification or otherwise, prorogue the Council. 

(3) Any meeting of a Governor’s Legislative Council may be^ 
adjourned by the person presiding. 

( 4 ) All questions in a Governor’s Legislative Council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes of the members present other 
than the person presiding, who shall, however, have and exercise 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

9. — (i) There shall be a president of a Governor’s Legis- 
lative council, who shall, until the expiration of a period of four 
years from the first meeting of the council as constituted until! 
this Act, be a person appointed by the Governor, and shall there- 
after be a -member of the Council elected by the Council and/ 
approved by the Governor : 

Provided that if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first election* 
of a president shall take place at the commencement of the next 
ensuing session. 

( 2 ) There shall be a deputy-president of a Governor’s 
Legislative council who shall preside at meetings of the council 
in the absence of the president, and who shall be a member of the 
Council elected by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

(3) The appointed president of a Council shall hold office until 
the date of the first election of a president by the Council under this 
section, but he may resign office by writing under his hand 
addressed to the Governor, or may be removed from office by 
order of the Governor, and any vacancy occurring before the 
expiration of the term of office of an appointed president shall be 
filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such term. 

( 4 ) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to be members of the Council. They may 
resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor, 
and may be removed from office by a vote of the council with the 
concurrence of the Governor. 

(5) The president and the deputy-^jpfresident shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the bade of an appointed president. 
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Jby the Governor, and in the case of an elected president or deputy- 
president, by an Act of the local Legislature. 

1 0 . — (i) The local Legislature of any province has power, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good 
■Government of the territories for the time being constituting that 
province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province may, subject to 
the provisions of the subjects next following, repeal or alter with 
.regard to that province any law made either before or after the 
commencement of this Act by any authority in British India 
other than that local legislature. 

(3) The local Legislature of any province may not, with- 
out the previous sanction of the Governor-general make or 
take into consideration any law — 

(a) imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax 
unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
provision by rules made under’ the Principal Act : or 

( 3 ) affecting the public debt of India, or the customs 
duties, or any other tax or duty for the time being in force 
and imposed by the authority of the Governor-general in Council 
for the general purposes 01 the Government of India ; provided that 
the imposition or alteration of a tax scheduled as aforesaid 
shall not be deemed to affect any such tax or duty ; or 

(0 affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of 
His Majesty’s naval military, or air forces ; or 

(/) affecting the relations of the Government with foreign 
Princes or States ; or 

(<?) regulating any central subject ; or 

(X) regulating any provincial subject which has, been 
declared by rules under the Principal Act to be, either in 
whole or in part, subject to legislation by the Indian Legis- 
lature, in respect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

(^) affecting any power expressely reserved to the 
Governor General in Council by any law for the time being 
in force ; ^r 

( 3 ) altering or repealing the provisions of any law 
wffiich, having been made before the commencement of this Act 
lyy any authority in British India other than that Local Legis- 
lature, is declared by rules under the Principal Act to be a law 
which cannot be repealed or altered by the local legislature 
without previous sanction ; or 

(/) altering _ or repealing any provision of an Act of the. 
Indian Legislature made after the commencement of this Act 
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ivhich by the provisions of that Act may not be repealed or altered 
JDy the Local Legislature without previous sanction : 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act made by a 
Local Legislature and subsequent!/ assented to by the Gover- 
nor General in pursuance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid 
by reason only of its requiring the previous sanction of the 
>Governor-general under this Act. 

(4) The Local Legislature of any province has not power to 
make any law affecting any Act of Parliament. 

1 1 — (i) Sub-sections (2) and (3) of section eighty of the princi- 
pal Act (which relate to the classes of business which may be 
transacted at meetings of Local Legislative Councils) shall ease 
to apply to a Governor’s Legislative Council, but the business and 
procedure in any such Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the 
province shall be laid in the form of a statement before the 
-Council in each year, and the proposals of the Local Govern- 
ment for the appropriation of provincial revenues and other 
moneys in any year shall be submitted to the vote of the 
council in the form of demands for grants. The council may 
assent, or refuse its assent, to the demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction of the whole 
grant or by the omission or reduction of any of the items of 
•expenditure of which the grant is composed ; 

Provided that — 

(a) the Local Government shall have power, in relation to 
any such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates to a reserved 
:subject and the Governor certifies that the expenditure provided 
for by the demand is essential to the discharge of his respon- 
sibility for the subject ; and 

(^) the Governor shall have power in cases of emergency to 
anthorise such expenditure as may be in his opinion necessary 
for the safety or tranquillity of the province or for the carrying 
^n of any department ; and 

(r) no proposal for the appropriation of any such revenues or 
other moneys for any purpose shall be made except on the recom- 
jnendation of the Governor, communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing subsection shall require proposals 
to be submitted to the council relating to the following heads of 
expenditure : 

(i) contributions payable by the Local Government to the 
<Jovernor General in Council ; and 
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(ii) interest and sinking fund charges on loans, and 

(iii) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of state in Council 
and 

(v) salaries of Judges of the High Court of the province and 
of the Advocate-General. 

(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation 
of moneys does or does not relate to the above heads of expenditure, 
the decision of the Governor shall be final : 

(5) Where any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced or any amendment to a Bill is moved or proposed to be 
moved, the Governor may certify that the Bill or any clause of it or 
the amendment affects the safety or tranquillity of his province or 
any part of it or of another province, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings or no further proceedings shall be taken by the Council in 
relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and effect shall be given 
to any such direction. 

(6) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions 
of this section and for regulating the course of business in the 
Council, and as to the persons to preside over meetings thereof in 
the absence of the president and deputy-president, and the pre- 
servation of order at meetings ; and the rules may provide for the 
number of members required to constitute a quorum and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on and the discus- 
sion of any subject specified in the rules. 

(7) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in the council, in so far 
as these matters are not provided for by rules made under the Prin- 
cipal Act. The first standing orders shall be made by the Governor 
in Council, but may, subject to the assent of the Governor, be alter- 
ed by the Local Legislatures. Any standing order made as aforesaid 
which is repugnant to the provisions of any rules made under the 
Principal Act, shall, to the extent of that repugnancy but not other- 
wise, be void. 

(8) Subject to the rules and standing orders affectingt he Coun- 
cil, there shall be freedom of speech in the Governor’s Legislative 
Council. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in any such 
Council, or by reason of anything contained in any official report of 
the proceedings of any such Council. 

1 2- — (0 Where a Bill has been passed by a Local Legislative 
Council, the Governor, lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
may, instead of declaring that he assents to or w'rthholds his assent 
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-from the Bill, retugrn the Bill to the Council for reconsideration, 
either in whole or in part, together with any amendments which he 
jnay recoipmend, or, in cases prescribed by rules under the Princi- 
pal Act may, and if the rules so require, shall reserve the Bill for 
the consideration of the Governor-General. 

(2) Where a Bill is reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General^ the following provisions shall apply — 

(a) The Governor, lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner 
may, at any time within six months from the date of the reservation 
of the Bill with the consent of the Governor-General, return the Bill 
for further consideration by the Council with a recommendation that 
the Council shall consider amendments thereto : 

After any Bill so returned has been further considered by 
the Council together with any recommendations made by the Governor^ 
lieutenant-Governor, or Chief commissioner relating thereto, the Bill, 
if re-affirmed with or without amendment, may be again presented 
to the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief commissioner : 

(c) Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General within a period 
of six months from the date of such reservation, become law on due 
publication of such assent, in the same way as a Bill assented to 
by the Governor, Lieutenent-Governor, or Chief commissioner, but if 
not assented to by the Governor-General within such period of six 
months, shall lapse and be of no effect, unless before the expiration 
of that period, either — 

(i) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief commissioner, for further consideration by the 
Council ; or 

(ii) in the case of the Council not being in session, a notification 
has been published of an intention so to return the Bill at the 
commencement of the next session. 

(3) The Governor-General may (except where the Bill has been 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act passed by a local Legislature, 
declare that he reserves the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not have validity 
until His Majesty in Council has signified hisassent and his assent 
has been notified by the Governor-General. 

13 — (i) Where a local Legislative Council has refused leave to 
introduce, or has refused to pass in a form recommended by the 
Governor, any Bill relating to a reserved subject, the Governor may 
certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject, and thereupon the Bill shall, 
notwithstanding that the Council have not consented thereto, be 
adeemed to have passed, and shall on signature by the Governor bo- 
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come an Act of the local Legislature m the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in the Council 
or (as the case may be) in the form recommended to the council by 
the Governor, 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor, and the Governor shall forthwith send an authentic copy 
thereof to the Governor-General, who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, and upon the signification- 
of such assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notification 
thereof by the Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force 
and effect as an Act passed by the local Legislature and duly assen- 
ted to: 

Proinded that where in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such action, he may, instead 
of reserving such Act, signify his assent thereto, and thereupon the 
Act shall have such force and effect as aforesaid, subject however 
to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

(3) An Act made under this section shall as soon as practicable 
after being made be laid before each House of Parliament, and an 
Act which is required to be presented for His Majesty’s assent shall 
not be so presented until copies thereof have been laid before each- 
House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat. 

1 4. An official shall not be qualified for election as a member 
of a local I.egislative Council, and if any non-official member of a> 
local Legislative Council, whether elected or nominated, accepts any 
office in the service of the Crown in India, his seat on the Council 
shall become vacant : 

Froimled that for the purposes of this provision a Minister shall 
not be deemed to be an official and a person shall not be deemed to- 
accept office on appointment as a Minister. 

1 5. (i) The Governor- General in Council may, after obtaining 
an expression of opinion from the local Government and the local 
Legislature affected, by notification, with the sanction of His Majesty 
previously signified by the Secretary of State in Council, constitute 
a new Governor’s province, or place part of a Governor’s province* 
under the administration of a deputy-Governor to be .appointed by 
the Governor-General, and may in any such case apply, with such 
modifications as appear necessary or desirable, all or any of the 
provisions of the Principal Act or this Act relating to Governors’ 
provinces, or provinces under a Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Com- 
mission^y, to any such new province or part of a province. 

(2) The Governor-Goneral in council may declare any territory 
»n British India to be a ‘‘backward tract,” and may, by notification,' 
with such sanction as aforesaid, direct that the Principal 'Act anal 
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this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions and 
modifications as may be prescribed in the notification. Where the 
Governor-General in Council has, by nolification, directed as 
aforesaid, he may, by the same or subsequent notification^ 
direct that any Act of the Indian Legislature shall not apply 
to the territory or any part thereof subject to such exceptions 
or modifications as the Governor-General thinks fit, or may 
authorise the Governor in Council to give similar directions as 
respects any Act of the local T.egislature. 

16* (0 The validity of any order made or action taken 
after the commencement of this Act by the Governor-General 
in Council or by a Local Government which would have been 
within the powers of the Governor-General in Council or by a 
Local Government if this Act had not been passed, shall not 
be open to question in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that by reason of any provision of this Act or ot any rule 
made by virtue of any such provision such order or actioii 
has to be within the powers of the Governor-General in 
Council or of the Government concerned. 

( 2 ) Nothing in this Act, or in any rule made thereunder, 
shall be construed as diminishing in any respect the powers of 
the Indian Legislature as laid down in section sixty five of Hie 
Principal Act, and the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature 
or any local Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that the Act affects a provincial subject 
or a central subject, as the case may be, and the validity of any 
Act made by the Governor of a province shall not be so open to 
question on the ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

( 3 j The validity of any order made or action taken by a Gover- 
nor acting with his minitlers, shall not be open to question in any 
legal proceedings on the ground that such order or action relates 
to or does not relate to a transferred subject, or relates to a 
transferred subject of which the Minister is not in charge. 

PART IL 

Government of India* 

1 7. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Indian Legislature 
shall consist of the Governor-General and two chambers, namely, 
the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

Except as otherwise provided by or under this Act, a Bill shall 
not be deemed to have been passed by the Indian Legislature unless it 
has been agreed to by both chambers, either without amendments 
lor with such ^imendnients only as may be agreed to by both 
chambers. 
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18 — (0 ihe Council of State shall consist of not more than 
sixty members nominated or elected in accordance with rules made 
under the principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall be 
official members. 

(2) The Governor-General shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a president and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as he may direct. 

(3) The Governor- General shall have the right of addressing 
the Council of State and may for that purpose require the attendance 
of its members. 

19 . — (1 ) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with rules made under the Prin- 
cipal Act. 

(2) The total number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
shall be one hundred and forty. The number of non-elected mem- 
bers shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official members. 
The number of elected members shall be one hundred. 

Provided that rules made under the Principal Act may provide 
for increasing the number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
as fixed by this section and may vary the proportion which the 
classes of members bear to one another, so, however, that at least 
five- sevenths of the members of the Legislative Assembly shall be 
elected members, and at least one-third of the other members shall 
be non-official members. 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Legislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require the 
attendance of its members. 

20 - — (i) There shall be a president of the Legislative Assembly, 
who shall until the expiration of four years from the first meeting 
thereof, be a person appointed by the Governor- 'eneral, and shall 
thereafter be a member ot the Assembly elected by the Assembly 
and approved by the Governor-General : 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session the president then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session and the first election of 
the president shall take place at the commencement of the ensuing 
session, 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of the Legislative 
Assembly, who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in the 
absence of the president, and who shall be a member of the Assem- 
bly elected by the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General. 

(3) The appointed president shall hold office until the date of 
the election of a president under this section, but he may resign his 
office by writing under his hand addressed to the Governor-General, 
or may be removed from office by order of the Governor-General, 
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and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of his term of office 
shall be filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
term. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease to 
hold office if they cease to be members of the Assembly ; they 
may resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the 
Governor-General, and may be removed from office by a vote of the 
Assembly with the concurrence of the Governor-General.. 

(5) A president and deputy-president shall receive such salaries 
as may be determined, in the case of an appointed president by the 
Governor General, and in the case of an elected president and a 
deputy-president by Act of the Indian Legislalure. 

2 1 . Every Council of State shall continue for five years, and 
every Legislative Assembly for three years, from its first meeting. 

Provided that — 

(«) either chamber of ‘ the Legislalure may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General ; and 

(/>) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General 
if in special circumstances he so thinks fit, and 

(^•) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General 
shall appoint a date not more than six months or with the sanction 
of the Secratary of State not more than nine months after the date 
of dissolution for the next session of that chamber. 

(2) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 
for holding the sessions of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time by notification 
or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of members present other than the presiding 
member, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote in 
the case of an equality of votes. 

(5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the chamber. 

2 2 . — (i) An official shall not be qualified for election as a 
member of either chamber of the Indian legislalure, and if any 
non-official member of either chamber accepts office in the service 
of the Crown in India, his seat in that chamber shall become vacant. 

(2) If an elected rr ember of either chamber of the Indian 
Legislature becomes a member of the other chamber, his seat in 
such first-mentioned chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

(3) If any person is elected a member of both chambers of 
the Indian Legislature he shall, before he takes his seat in either 
chan^ber, signify in writing the chamber of which he desires to 
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be a member and thereupon his seat in the other chamber shall 
become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
shall be nominated as a member of one chamber of the Indian 
legislature, and shall have the rigVit of attending and addressing 
the either chamber but shall not be a member of both chambers. 

23 - — (i) * Subject to the provisions of this Act, provision may 
be made by rules under the Principal Act as to — 

{a) the term of office of mominated members of the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly, and the manner of filling casual 
vacancies occurring by reason of absence of members from India, 
inability to aitend to duty, death, acceptance of office, or resignation 
duly accepted or otherwise ; and 

G) the conditions under which and the manner in which per- 
sons may be nominated as members of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly, and 

Uj the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen- 
cies, and the method of election for the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly (including the number of members to be 
elected by communal and other electorates) and any matters inci- 
dental or ancillary thereto ; and 

0 /) the qualifications for being or for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of State or the Legislative 
Assembly : and 

(e) the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 
of an election ; and 

ty) the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect. 

(2) Subject to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any state in India may be nominated as a member of the 
council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

24 — (i) Subsections (i) and (3) of section sixty-seven of the 
Principal Act (which relate to the classes cf business whick may be 
transacted by the Indian Lcgisl^ive Council) shall cease to have 
effect. 

(2) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act for 
regulating the course of business and the preservation of order in the 
chambers of the Indian Legislature and as to the persons to preside at 
the meetings of the Legislative Assembly in the absence of the president 
and the deputy-president ; and the rules may provide for the number 
of members required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting 
regulating the asking of questions on and the discussion of, any 
subject specific 1 in the rules. 

t3) If any Bill which has been passed by one chamber is not, 
within six months after the passage of the Bill by that chamber, 
passed by the other chamber either without amendments or with 
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-uch amendments as may he agreed to by the two chambers, the 
Ooveraor-General raay in his discretion refer the matter for decision 
t^o a joint sitting oi both Chambers. Provided that standing orders 
made under this section may provide for meetings of members of 
both chambers [appointed for, the purpose, in order to discuss any 
vdlfference of opinion which has arisen between the the two 
chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor-General 
under section sixty eight of the Principal Act, the Governor- 
General may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislaiure, return the Bill for reconsideration by either 
chamber. 

(5) Rules made for the purpose of this section may contain 
such general and supplemental provision as appear necessary for* the 
^purpose of giving full effect to this section. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in either chamber of the 
Indian legislature in so far as these niaiters are not provided for by 
.rules made under the Principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
be made by the Governor-General in Council, but may with the 
consent of the Governor-General be altered by the chamber to 
which they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to the 
provisions of any rules made under the Principal Act shall, to the 
extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
chamber there shall be freedom of speech in both chambers of the 
Indian Legislature.. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
any court b}^ reason of anything contained in any official report of 
of the proceedings of either chamber. 

2 5. — G) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in the form of a statement 
before both chambers of the Indian Legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys 
for any purpose shall be made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenues or moneys relating to the following heads 
of expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by either chamber 
at the lime when the annual statement is under consideration, un- 
less the Governor-General otherwise directs — 

Ui) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(tt) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under 
any law ; and 
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{lit) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by of with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 
{tv) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners ; 

and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the Governor-General 
in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical ; 

political ; 

(e) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation^ 
of revenue or moneys does or does not relate to the above heads^^ 
the decision of the Governor-General on the question shall be 
fina], 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for 
the appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of- 
expenditure not specified in the above heads shall be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands* 
for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shall 
be submitted to the Governor-General in Council, who shall 
if he declares that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the LegislativejAssembly is essential to the discharge 
of his responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwith- 
standing the withholding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to by the Legislative Assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise 
such expenditure as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the 
.safely or tranquillity of British India or any part thereof. 

26. — (i) Where either chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses 
leave to introduce, or fails to p5ss in a form recommended by 
the Governor-General, any Bill, the Governor- General may certify 
that the passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquillity or 
interests of British India or any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(a) If the Bill has already been passed by the other chamber 
the Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, notwithtanding 
that it has not been consented to by both chambers, forthwith 
become an Act of the Indian Legislature in the from of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature, or (as the case may be) in the from recommended by 
the Governor-General ; and 

(6) If the Bill has not already been so passed, tbe Bill shalt 
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be laid before the other chamber, and, if consented to by that 
chamber in the form recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification of the Governor- 
General's assent, or, if not so consented to, shall, on signature by 
the Governor General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

( 2 ) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Gbvernor General, and shall as soon as practicable after being made 
he laid before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect 
until it has recieved His Majesty's assent and shall not be presented 
for His Majesty's assent until copies thereof have been laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which 
that House has sat ; and upon the signification of such assent by 
His Majesty in Council, and the notificatien thereof by the 
Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force and effect 
as an Act passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to 

Provided that where in the opinion of the Governor^ GeneraJ 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid subject, however, to be disallowed by His Majesty in 
Council. 

2 7 , — (0 In addition to the measures refered to in sub-section ( 2 ) 
of section sixty-seven of the Principal Act, in requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General, it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any meetings of either chamber 
of the Indian Legislature any measure — 

{a) regulating any provincial subject which has not been 
declared by rules under the Principal Act to be subject to legislation 
by the Indian Legislature ; 

(d) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

(r) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

( 2 ) Where in either chamber of the Indian Legislature any Bill 
has been introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any 
amendment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor* General may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or 
the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of British India,, 
or any part thereof, and may direct that no proceedings, or that 
no further proceedings, shall be taken by the chamber in relation 
to the Bill, clause, or amendment, and effect shall be given to such 
direction. 

28 — (0 The provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act,, 
imposing a limit on the number of members of the Governor- 
General's executive council, shall cease to have effect. 

( 2 ) The provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act as* 
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:to the qualification of members of the council, shall have effect as 
though the words ‘‘at the time of their appointment'" were omitted, 
and as though after the word “Scotland" there were inserted the 
words “or a pleader of the High Court" and as though “ten years" 
were substituted for “five years." 

(3) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of members 
of the Governor-Generars executive council in any case where such 
provision is not made by section thirty-six of the Principal Act 
as amended by this section. 

(4) Subsection (2) of section thirty-seven of the Principal Act 
which provides that when and so long as the Governor-General's 
Executive Council assembles in a province having a Governor the 
'Governor shall be an extraordinary member of the council shall 
cease to have effect. 

2 9 - — (0 The Governor-General may at his discretion appoint 
from among the members of the Legislative Assembly, council 
Secretaries who shall hold. office during his pleasure and discharge 
such duties in assisting the members of his Executive Council as 
he may assign to them. 

(2) there shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed 
such salary as may be provided by the Indian Legislature. 

(3) A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases 
for more than six months to be a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Secretary of State in Council 

3 0 . The salary of the Secretary of State, the salaries of his 
Under secretaries, any other expenses of his department may, 
motwithstanding anything in the Principal Act, instead of being paid 
out of the revenues of India, be paid out of moneys piovided by 
Parliament, and the salary of the Secretary of State shall be so 
paid 

3 1 . The following amendments shall be made in section three 
of the Principal Act in relation to the composition of the Council 
of India, the qualification, term of office, and remuneration of its 
members : — 

(1) The provisions of subsection (i) shall have effect as though 
“eight" and “twelve" were substituted for “ten" and “fourteen" res- 
pectively, as the minimum and maximum number, of members 
provided that the tenure of office of any person who is a member 
■ot the Council at the time of the passing of this Act shall not be 
.affected by this provision. 

(2) The provisions of subsection (3) shall have effect as if 

-“one half" were substituted for “nine’> and “India" were substitu-, 
ited for “British India," i ; r 
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(3) In subsection (4) “five years” shall be substituted for 
"^^seyen years” as the term of office of meiribers of the Council, 
provided that the tenure of office of any person who is a member 
of the Council at the lime of the passing of this Act shall not be 
affected by this provision. 

(4) The provisions of subsection (8) shall cease to have effect 
and in lieu thereof the following provision shall be inserted. 

There shall be paid to each member of the Council of India 
the annual salary of twelve hundnjd pounds ; provided that any 
member of the council who was at the time of his appointment 
domiciled in India shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby 
provided, an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred pounds. 

Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the revenues 
of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament. 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rules, where any 
person in the service of the Crown in India is appointed a member 
•of the Council before completion of the period of such service 
required to entitle him to a pension or annuity, his service as such 
member sh^ll, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would be payable to him on completion of such period, be reckoned 
as service under the Crown in India whilst resident in India. 

3 2 — (t) The provision in section six of the Principal Act which 
prescribes the (luorum for meetings of the C'ouncil of India shall 
•cease to have effect, and the Secretary of State may provide for a 
• quorum by such directions as he may issue in this behalf. 

(2) The provision in section eight of the Principal Act which 
'requires weekly meetings of the Council of India shall cease to 
ihave effect. 

^3) Section 10 of the Principal Act shall have effect as though 
the words ‘^all business of the council in committees thereof is 
to be transacted” were ommitted, and the words “the business 
•of the Secretary of State in council of India shall be transacted, and 
.any order made or act done in accordance with such direction shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated as being an order 
•of the Secretary of State in Council” were inserted in lieu thereof. 

33. The Secretary of State in Council may, notwithstanding any 
.'thing in the Principal Act, by rule regulate and restrict the exercise 
of the powers of superintendence, direction, and control, vested 
in the Secretary of State and the Seerttiry of State in Council, by 
'the Principal Act, or otherwise, in such manner as may appear 
necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the purposes 
of this Act. 

Before any rules are made under this section relating to subjects 
‘Other than -transferred subjects, the rules proposed to be made 
^shall be laid in draft before both Houses of , Parliament, and suclx 
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rules, shall not be made unless, both Houses by resolution approve- 
the draft either without modification or addition, or with modifica- 
tions or additions to which both Houses agree, but upon such 
approval being given the Secretary of State in Council may make 
such rules in the forms in which they have been approved and 
such rules on being so made shall be of full force and’ 
effect, 

Any other rules shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
as soon as may be after they are made, and if an Address is presen- 
ted to His Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next 
thirty days on which that House has sat after the rules are laid 
before it praying that the rules or any of them maybe annulled. 
His Majesty in Council may annul the rules or any of them, and 
those rules shall thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to 
the validity of anything previously done thereunder - 

3 4- So much of section live of the Principal Act as relates to 
orders and communications sent to India from the United Kingdom 
and to orders made in the United Kingdom, and sections eleven, 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen of the Principal Act shall cease to- 
have effect, and the procedure for the sending of orders and 
communications to India and in general for correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council 
or any local Government shall be such as may be prescribed by 
order of the Secretary of State in CounciL 

3 5- His Majesty may by Order in Council make provision for 
the appointment of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom, and for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of employ- 
ment ; and the Order may further provide for delegating to the 
High Commissioner any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council whether 
under the Principal Act or otherwise in relation to making contracts, 
and may prescribe the conditions under which he shall act on behalf 
of the Governor-General in Councillor any Local Government. 

Part IV. 

THE CIVIL SERVICES IN INDIA. 

3 6. — (i) Subject to the provisions of the Principal Act and of 
rules made thereunder, every person in the civil service of the 
Crown in India holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure, and may 
be employed in any manner required by a proper authority withia 
the scope of his duty, but no person in that service may be dismissed 
by any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, and' 
the Secretary of State in Council may (except so far as he may pro- 
vide by rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 
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If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in 
ironnc/J thinks himself wronged by an order of an officiat superior in 
a Governor's province, and on due application made to that superior 
loes not receive the reddress to which \\e may consider himseU 

.oMded be mav, without prejudice U) any other r\y;ht ol redress, 
uir. tn the Governor of the province in order 10 obtain jusuce 
^ »emo. irh"”eby direc/ed .0 ,.ch compl.in. .nd 

il: 1 ;* .aU 10 be keo ehceeor, m.y appear .0 h,m .0 be 

msi and eqmVabk. 

( 2 ) The SecTevary oi Sme in Council may make rules tor regu- 
laung die c\ass\fYcauon ot ihe c\v\l service in India, the methods of 
iheir recTnilmenl, iheir eondilions oi service, pay and aWowances, 
and discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such extent and in 
respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate the power of 
making rules to the Governor-General in Council or to Local Gov- 
'Crninenls, or authorise the Indian Legislature or Local Legislatures 
to make laws regulating the public services ; 

Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing or accruing right or 
■shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of pen- 
sions of all persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appoint- 
•ed by the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accord- 
ance with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. 
Any such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State 
in Council and shall have effect as so varied or added lo, but any 
such variation or addition shall not adversely affect the pension of 
any member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 
the rights to which any person may, or may have, become entitled 
binder the provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East 
India Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 

(4) For the removal of doubts it is hereby declared that all 
TTules or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of 
‘this Act, whether made by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
.any^her authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in 
Indfa, were duly made in accordance with the powers in that behalf, 
and are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may be revoked, 
varied, or added to by rules or laws made under this section. 


I 


37. — (1) Notwithstanding anything in section ninety-seven of 
the Principal Act the Secretary of State may make appointments to 
Che Indian Civil Service of persons domiciled in India, in accord- 
ance with such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
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State in Council with the concurrence of the majority of votes at a 
meeting of the Council of India. 

Any rules made under this section shall not have force until they 
have been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 

(2) The Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915. 
(which confers power during the war and for a period of two ye'ars 
thereafter to make appointments to the Indian Civil Service without 
examination), shall have effect as though '‘three years*’ were sub- 
stituted for “two years.’* 

38 - (h) There shall be established in India a public service 

commission, consisting of not more than five members, of whom 
one shall be chairman, appointed by the Secretary of Slate in 
Council. Piach member shall hold office for five }ears,, and may be 
re-appointed. No member shall be removed before the expiry of 
his term of office, except by order of the Secretary of Slate in C’ouncil. 
The (jualificalions for appointment, and the pay and ])eiision (if any)- 
attaching to the office of chairman and member, shall be jirescribed 
by rules made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

( >) The public service commission shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the public services in India, such func- 
tions as may be assigned thereto by rules made by the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

39. — (i) An Auditor General in India shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall hold office during His- 
Majesty’s pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council shall, by* 
rules make provision tor his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of 
employment or for the discharge of his duties in the case of a tem- 
porary vacancy or absence from duty. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, no office may be added to or withdrawn from the public 
service, and the emoluments of no posts may be varied, except 
after consultation with such finance authority as may be designated 
in the rules, being an authority of the province or of the Government 
of India, according as the post is or is not under the control of a 
Local Government. 

4 0 - Rules made under this Part of this Act shall not be made 
except with the concurrence of the majority of votes at a meeting; 
of the Council of India. 

Furt V. 

STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

4 1. — (i) At the expiration of ten years after the passing of the 
Act the Secretary of State shall submit for the approval of both 
Hbhses of Parliament the names of persons to act as a commission 
for the purposes of this section. 
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The persons whose names are so submitted, wb^ to tfir 
nrmal of and to any alterations made by Parliament. *haW be ja 
^;Coi^on fo^he purpose of inquiring m.o the 
. stern of (Jovernment, the growth of education and the deteliqs* 

. eiu of representative institiiiions. in British India, and roaUW 
led therewith, and the commission shall report a» lo wteiber 
VvkI to what extent it is desirable to csiabhsh the principle o res- 
ponsible (iovernment, or to extend. mtKiiiv or rest- su she degree 
oi responsible (iovernment. then existing therein, iruludine the 
H*esiion whether the estabhshmenl of second chambers of the Local 
Li'f^islatvures \s or is noi desirable. 

'r\ie Commission shall also inquire into anti rejiort on anv 
o: Acr inaUer affecting British India and the provinces, ^vhich ivay be 
rtierred to the Comn^ission bv the Secretary oi State. 


Part VI 

GENERAL. 

4 2 . Notwithstanding anything in section one hundred and^ 
twenty-four ot the Principal Act, if any member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council or any member of any Local Govern- 
ment was at the time of his appointment concerned or engaged in 
any trade or business, he may, during the term of his office, witL 
the sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or, in the case of; 
Ministers, of the Governor of the province, and in any case subject 
to such general conditions and restrictions as the Governor-General* 
in Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that trade 
or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the direction 
or management of that trade or business. 

43. Any assent or disallowance by His Majesty, which under 
the Principal Act is required to be signified through the Secretary 
of State in Council, shall as from the passing of this Act, be signified: 
by His Majesty in Council. 

44. — (1) Where any matter is required to be prescribed 
or regulated by rules under the Principal Act and no 
special provision is made as to the authority by whom the rules are 
to be made, the rule shall be made by the Governor-General im 
Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council and 
shall not be subject to repeal or alteration by the Indian T.egislature 
01 by any local Legislature. 

(2) Any rules made under this Act or under the Principal Act 
may be , s.o, framed as to make different provision for different 
provinces , 

; ( 3 ) Any rules to which this section applies shall be laid before- 

both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after they are made- 
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and if an address is presented to His Majesty by either House of 
Parliament within the next thirty days on which that House has 
sat after the rules are laid before it, praying that the rules or any of 
them may be annulled, His Majesty in Council may annul the rules 
or any of them, and those rules shall thence- forth be void, but with- 
out prejudice to the validity of anything previously done thereunder. 

Provided that the Secretary of State may direct that any rujes 
to which this section applies shall be laid in draft before both Houses 
of Parliament, and in such case the rules shall not be made unless 
both ILm es by resolution approve the draft either without modi- 
fication or addition, or with modifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, but upon such approval being given, the rules may 
be made in the form in which they had been approved, and such 
rules on being so made shall be of full force and effect, and shall not 
require to be furthur laid before Parliament, 

45. The amendments set out in Parts I and II of the Second 
Schedule to this Act, being amendments to incorporate the provi- 
sions of this Act in the Principal Act, and further amendments con- 
sequential on or arising out of those provisions, shall be made in the 
Principal Act, ..nd any (question of interpretation shall be settled by 
reference to the Principal Act as so amended. The provisions of 
the Principal Act specified in Part III of that schedule, being 
provisions which are obsolete or unnecessary, or which require amend- 
ment in detail, are hereby repealed or modified, and shall be dealt 
with, in the manner shown in the second column of that schedule. 

45. In this Act the expressions “official’' and “non-official,” 
where used in relation to any person, mean respectively a “person 
who is or is not in the civil or military service of the Crown 
in India.” 

Provided that rules under the Principal Act may provide for 
the holders of such offices as may be specified in the rules not 
being treated for the purposes of ^the Principal Act or this Act, 
or any of them, as officials, 

47, ( 1 ) This Act may be cited as the Government of India 

Act 1919, and the Principal Act, as amended by any Act for the 
time being in force, may be cited as the Government of 
India Act. 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Stale in Council, may appoint, and different dates 
may be appointed for different parts of India. 

On the dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
.provisions of this Act in respect of any Executive or Legislative Coun- 
cil all the members of the council then in office shall go out of 
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office, but may, if otherwise (qualified, be re-apjjointed, re-nomi- 
nated or re-elected, as the case may be, in accordance with the 
Principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(3) Any reference in any enactment, whether .in Act of Parlia- 
ment or made by any authority in British India, or in any rules, 
regulations or orders made under any such enac tment, or in any 
letters patent or other document, to any enactment repealed by 
the principal Act, shall for all purposes be construe ted as references 
to the Principal Act as amended by this Act, or lo die correspond- 
ing provision thereof, 

(4) Any reference in any enactment in force ii' India whetiier 
an Act of Parliament or made by any anthorit v n Brilisli India, 
or in any rules, regulations, or orders made under any sneb 
enactment, or in any Letters l^atent or other document, 10 any Indian 
legislative autliority, shall for all purposes be construed as references 
to the corresponding anthoritv constituted l.)v the J''- ncipal Acts as 
amended by this Act. 

(5) If any (lifficulty arises as to the first esiabiishinent of tha 
Indian legislature or any Legislative C'onncil afier tlie commence- 
ment of this Act or otherwise in first giving effect m he provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary of State in Council oi the Governed - 
General in Council as occasion may reejuire, lu; \ by order do 
anything which appears to them necessarv fur he purpose of 
removing the difficulty. 


3 


athi Press, 



REPORT 


From the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons appointed to consider the 
Government of India Bill. 


<) DKRKD 

1. Thai the Committee have met and considered the said 
Bii and taken the evidence of a large niiml)ei ol witnesses, many 
of whom had come all the way from India for the purpose. A mass 
ot telegrams and oilier communications has also heen received. The 
1) t of witnesses and telegrams liave been printed as an 
appendix to the evidence. Written representations have not as a 
nde been printed. The committee appreciate the advantage they 
li:r'e derived from being placed in full possession of the views ot 
iiuoiy persons who have given much thought to the [lolitical future 
of die country. 

2. riie Committee were not charged, as some have seemed to 
th nk, with the task of reporting on the state of India, or on the 
cv>nduct of the administration in India, or even at large on the 
host form of (Government for India, but only with the duty of dealing 
V I ill this Bill, which had been read a second time in the House of 
Cnmmons, according to the well-known forms of rarliamentar) 
procedure, and with the rules and conventions arising out of it. 

3. In the declaration made by His Majesty’s Government on 
toe 20th August, 1917, there is enunciated the problem for which 
thr Bill endeavours to provide a solution. It is to design the first 
stage in a measured progress towards responsible government. Any^ 
such stage, if it is to be a real advance, must, as the Committee 
conceive it, involve the creation of an electorate and the bestowal of 
some share in the work and responsibilities of government on those 
vGiom the electorate chooses to represent its interest. In the present 
circumstances of India, the electorate must at the outset be small 
and the administrative experience of its representatives must be 
iiruited. Before, the policy of His Majestyks Government can be 
fulfilled the electorate must grow, and practical experience in the 
conduct of public affairs must be enlarged. During this period the 
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guardianship of the peace of India cannot l)e withdrawn from the 
othcial agency w^hich Parliament at present charges with duties of 
the administration, and Committee regard it to be an essential feature 
of the policy of His Majesty’s Government that, exce[)t in so fai* as 
he is released trom responsibility by the changes made under 
this Bill, the Governor-General-in-Counc\l should remain in undis- 
turbed respOTisil)ility to Parliament and fully equipped with the 
necessary powers to fulfil that responsibility. IhJt from the l)eginning 
the people must be giveii an opportunity, and all political wisdom 
points to its being a generous opportunity, of learning the actual 
l)usiiiess of government and of showing, by their conduct of it, to 
s(»me future Parliament that the time has come for further extensions 
ot power. 

4. In the opinion of tlie Committee the |)lan proposed b\ the 
Hill is conceived wholly in this spirit, and interprets the pronounce- 
ment of the 20th August, 1917. with scrupulous accuracy. It 
partitions the domain of {)rovincial government into two fields, one 
of which is made over to ministers chosen from the elected members 
of the [)olitical legislature, while the other remains under the adminis- 
tration of a Governor-in-Council. 1 his scheme has evoked a|)prehen- 
sions which arc not unnatural in view of its novelty. But the Com- 
mittee, after the most careful consideration of all suggested 
alternatives, are of opinion that it is the l)est way of giving effect to 
the spirit of the declared policy of liis Majesty’s Government. 
Its critics forget that the announcement spoke of a substantial step 
in tlie direction of the gradual development of the self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
governments and not of the [)artial introduction of responsible 
government ; and it is this distinction which justifies the method by 
which the Bill imposes responsibility, both on Ministers to the 
legislative council and on the members of the legislative council 
to their constituents, for the results of that part of the administration 
which is transferred to their charge. 

5. Having weighed the evidence and information before them, 
the Committee have made a number of changes in the Bill. Those 
of a more detailed or miscellaneous character are briefly discussed 
below under the clauses to which they relate. Those which are 
directed to the avoidance of the difficulties and dangers which have 
been pointed out proceed on a simple and, in the Committee's 
opinion, an indefeasible theory. That theory the Committee think 
it desirable to state at once. Ministers who enjoy the confidence 
of a majority in their Legislative Council will be given the fullest 
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opportunity of managing that field of government which is entrusted 
to llieir care. In their work they will be assisted and guided by 
the Governor, who will accept their advice and promote their policy 
wherever possible. If he finds himself compelled to act against 
their adxice, it will only be in circumstances roughly analogous to 
those in which he has to override his Executive Council— circum- 
stances which will be indicated in the Instrument of Instructions 
furnished to him on liis appointment by His Majesty. On the other 
hand, in and for that field of government in which l^arliament 
continues to hold him responsil)le the provincial Governor in Council 
will remain ecjuipped with the sure and certain power of fulfilling 
that resi>oiisibilitv. The C'ommittee will indicate in the course of 
this Rej)ort how they visualise the relations between the two parts 
of the provincial Government, but they wish to })lace in the forefront 
of the Report their opinion that they see no reason why the relations 
should not be harmonious and mutually advantageous. They regard 
it as of the highest importance that tlie (Governor should foster the 
habit of free consultation between both halves of his Government, 
and indeed that he should insist upon it in all important matters of 
common interest. He will thus ensure that Ministers will contribute 
llieir knowledge of the jieople’s wishes and susceptiliilitics, and the 
members of his Execaitiv(‘ Council their administrative experience, 
to tlic joint wisdom of the Government. Hut while the Committee 
anticipate much advantage from amicable and, as far as posible, 
spontaneous association for })Ui poses of deliberation they would 
not allow it to confuse the duties or obscure the separate respon- 
sibility which will rest on the two parts of the administration. Each 
side of the Government will advice and assist the other : neither will 
conlrol or impede theother. The responsibility for administrative and 
legislative action in their own field will be fixed beyond possibility of 
doul)t on Ministers and on the majorities of the provincial legislature 
which support them ; and they ^vill be given adequate power to 
fulfil their charge. Similarly within that field for which he remains 
accountable to Parliament, the responsibility for action must be 
fixed on the Governor-in-Council, and he must possess unfailing 
means for the discharge of his duties. Finally, behind the provincial 
authorities stands the Government of India. 

6. The change which this Bill will make in the political structure 
and life of India is very important. It marks a great step in the 
path of self-government, and it is a proof of the confidence reposed 
by His Majesty's Government in the loyalty, wisdom and capacity 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. At the same time it points to the 
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desirability of keeping Parliament in closer touch with Indian affairs 
than has recently been possible. The Committee accordingly 
propose that a Standing Joint Committee should be appointed by 
l)Oth Houses of Parliament for that purpose. It should have no 
statutory functions, but a f)urely advisory and consultative ; status 
and among its tasks is one of high importance, the consideration of 
amendment to rules made under this Bill. For the plan on which 
the Bill has been drafted, and in the opinion of the Committee 
rightly drafted, will necessitate the completion of some of its main 
provisions by a large number of rules and other documents which 
will have to be framed before the machinery established by the 
Bill can come into working order. Many of these rules and do- 
cuments will be drafted in India for the approval of the Secretary of 
State. When they come of England it ma}* be found convenient 
that present Committee l)e reappointed to advise Parliament in 
regard to them. 

7. The Committee will now proceed to indicate the nature of 
the changes they have made in the Bill, and also their suggestions 
for action to be taken under it. either in the framing of rules or by 
executive prrocess hereafter. 


Preamble. 

d'he Preamble of the Bill, as drafted, was based on the announce- 
ment of His Ma’iesty's Government in Parliament of the 20th August, 
igiy, and it incorporated that part of the announcement which 
pointed to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire, and to the expediency 
of gradually developing self-governing institutions in India, and it 
referred to the granting to the Provinces of India of a large measure 
of independence of the Government of India. It did not, however, 
deal with those parts of the announcement which spoke of the in- 
creasing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and declared that the progress of this policy could only be achieved 
by successive stages, and that Parliament, advised by His Majesty’s 
Government and by the Government of India, on whom the respon- 
sibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people, must 
be the judge of the time and measure of each advance, and be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities of service are conferred and by the extent to which it 
is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility. 
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rhe Committee have enlarged the preamble so as to include 
all parts of the announcement of the 20th August, 1917. Their 
reason for doing so is that an attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the parts of this announcement and to attach a different 
value to each part according to opinion. It has been said, for 
instance that where as the first part is a binding pledge, 
the latter part is a mere expresion of opinion of no 
importance. But the Omimittee think that it is of the utmost 
importance, from the very inauguration of those constitutional 
changes that l^arliament should make it quite plain that the respon- 
sibility for the successive stages of the development of self-government 
in India rests on itscdf alone, and that it cannot share this respon- 
sibility with, much less delegate it to, the newly elected legislatures 
of India. 

They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and justice of an 
increasing association of Indians with every branch of the adminis- 
tration but they wish to make it perfectly clear that His Maiesty's 
(Government must remain free to appoint Europeans t() those 
posts for which they are specially recpiired and qualified. 


Part I 

(dause I. — The Committee wish to take this opportunity o) 
acknowledging the debt they owe to the work of the two Committees 
on Franchise and Functions presided over by Lord Southbrough. If 
they are not able to accept all the conclusions of these Committees, 
and if they recommend some additional provisions to those included 
in those reports, it does not mean that they are not very sensible 
of the value of the work done, without which, indeed, this 
constitutional change could not have been effected. 

The lists of central, provincial tod transferred subjects included 
in tlie Functions Committee’s report have been somewhat altered 
after consultation with the India Office (see A})pendix F to the 
Minutes of Evidence) and as so amended they are accepted by this 
Committee, subject to certain general observations at the end of 
this Report. It must not, however, be concluded that these partitions 
of the functions of government are absolutely clear out and mutually 
exclusive. They must in all cases be read with the reservations 
in the text of the Franchise Committee's Report, and with due 
regard to the necessity for special procedure in cases where their 
orbits overlap. 
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The Committee have given much attention to the difficult 
question of the principle on which the provincial revenues and 
balances, should fee distributed between the two sides of the 
provincial Governments. They are confident that the problem tan 
readily be sohed by the simple process of common sense and reason- 
able give and take, but they are aware that this question might 
in certain circumstances, become the cause of much friction in 
the provincial (Government and they are of opinion that the rules 
governing tlie allocation of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such friction impiossibic. 
'rhey advise that if the Governor, in the course of preparing eitlicr 
his first or any subsequent budget, finds that there is likely to I'C a 
serious or protracted difference of opinion between the executive 
council and his ministers on this subjects, he should be empowered 
at once to make an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects, which should continue for 
at least the whole life of the existing legislative council. Tiie 
Committee do not endorse the suggestion that certain sources cf 
revenue should be allocated to reserved, and certain sources to 
transferred subjects, but they recommend that the Governor allocate 
a definite proportion of the revenue, say, by way of illustration 
nvo thirds to reserved and one-third to transferred subjects, and 
similarly a proportion, though not necessarily the same fraction, 
ot the balances. If the Governor desires assistance in making 
the allocation, he should be allowed at his discretion to refer the 
question to be decided to such authority as the (rOvernor-General 
shall appoint. Further, the Committee are of opiinion that it should 
be laid dow'n from the first that, until an agreement which both 
sides of the Government will equally support has been reached, 
or until an allocation has been made hy the Cyovernor, the total 
pirovisions of the different expenditure heads in the budget 
of the province for the preceding financial year shall hold 
good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of the two sides of 
ihe Government in this matter, as in all others, should be of such 
mutual sympiathv that each will be able to assist and influence for 
the common! good the work of the other, but not to exercise 
control over it. The budget should not be capable of being used 
as a means for enabling ministers or a majority of the legislative 
council to direct the policy of reserved subjects ; but on the other 
hand the executive Council should be helpful to ministers in their 
desire to develop the Departments entrusted to their care. On 
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the Governor personally will devolve the task of holding the balance 
between the legitimate needs of both sets of his advisers. 

C'lause 2. — Tliis clause has been inserted to regularise the raising 
oi loans by local Governments on the special security of their own 
provincial revenues. 

Clause 3. — The (juestion has been raised as to the communi- 
cations between the Governors of provinces and the Secretary of 
State. The (|Uestion as to whether such communication shall in 
future take place, and as to the procedure to be adopted in them, 
may well be left to the Secretary of State. In the opinion of the 
Committee there is no cause at present for disturbing the existing 
position, except to the extent to which the Secretary of State 
relaxes his powers of direction and control over local governments. 
To that extent the Government of India will also withdraw from 
intervention : but India is not yet ripe for a true federal system, 
and the Central (government cannot be relegated to functions of 
mere inspection and advice. The Committee trust that there will 
be an extensive delegation, statutory and otherwise, to provincial 
governments of some powers and duties now in the hands of the 
Government (^f India ; and they trust also that the control of that 
Government over provincial matters will be exercised with a view 
to preparing the provinces for the gradual transfer of power to the 
provincial Government and Legislature. 

Clau.se 4. — The C ommittee are of opinion that the ministers 
selected by the Governor to advise him on the transferred subjects 
should be elected members of the legislative council enjoying its 
confidence and ca[)able of leading it. A minister will have the 
option of resigning if his advice is not accepted by the Governor : 
and the Governor will have the ordinary constitutional right of 
dismissing a minister whose poliC);,he believes to be either seriously 
at fault or out of accord with the views of the Legislative Council. 
In the last resort the Governor can always dissove his legi.slative 
council and choose new ministers after a fresh election ; but if this 
course is adopted the Committee hope that the Governor will find 
himself able to accept such views as his new ministers may press 
upon him regarding the issue which forced the dissolution. The 
Committee are of opinion that in no province will there be need 
for less than two ministers, while in some provinces more will be 
required. In these circumstances they think that it should be 
recognised from the commencement that ministers may be expected 
to act in concert together. They probably would do so : and in 
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the opinion of the Committee it is better that they should, and 
therefore that the fact should be recognised on the face of the Bill. 
They advise that the status of ministers should be similar to that 
of the members of the Executive Council, but that their salaries^ 
should be fixed by the Legislative Council. Later on in this Report 
it will be suggested that Indian members of the C’ouncil of India 
in London should be paid a higher scale of remun(*ration than 
those members of the Council domiciled in the United Ringdom. 
'The same principle might suggest to the Legislative Council that 
it was reasonable for the ministers of the provincial government 
domiciled in India to be paid on a lower scale of remuneration than- 
the European members. 

Provision has been made in this clause for the appointment 
at the Governor’s discretion of non-official members of the Legisla 
tive Council to fill a role somewhat similar to that of the Parliament 
ary Under-Secretary to this country. 

Clause 5. — The ('ommittee are of opinion that the norma! 
strength of an Executive Council, especially in the smaller pi’ovinces, 
need not exceed two members. They have not, however, reduced 
the existing statutory maximum of four : but if in any case the Council 
includes two members with service qualifications, neither of whom 
is l)v birth an Indian, they think that it should also include two 
unofiicial Indian members. 

Clause b. — The Coniniittee desire at this point to give a 
picture of the manner in which they think that, under this P>ilL 
the Government of a province should be worked. There will be 
many matters of administrative business, as in all countries 
wdiich can be disposed of departnientally, but there will remain 
a large category of business of the character which would natu- 
rally be the subjec't of Cabinet consultation. In regard to this 
last category the Committee conceive that the habit should be 
carefully fostered of joint deliberation between the members of 
the Executive Council and the ministers, sitting under the chair- 
manship of the Governor. There cannot be too much mutual 
advice and consultation on such subjects ; but the Committee 
^lttach the highest importance to the principle that, when once 
opinions have been freely exchanged and the last word has been 
said, there ought then to be no doubt whatever as to where the 
responsibility for the decision lies. Therefore, in the opinion of 
the Committee, after sucli consultation, and when it is clear that 
the decision lies within the jurisdiction of one or other half of the 
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Government, that decision in respect of a reserved subject should 
be recorded separately by the Executive Council, and in respect 
of a transferred subject by the Ministers, and all acts and proceed* 
mgs of the Government should state in definite terms on whom 
the responsibilit}^ for the decision rests. It will not always, 
however, l)e clear otherwise than in a purely departmental and 
technical fashion with whom the jurisdiction lies in the case ol 
questions of common interest. In such cases it will be inevitable 
for the Governor to occupy the position of informal arbitrator 
between the two parts of his administration ; and it will equally 
be liis duty to see that a decision arrived at on one side of his 
Giovernment is followed by such consequential action on Jthe 
other side as ma\’ be necessary to make the policx elTective and 
homogeneous. 

J'he position of the Governor will thus be one of great res 
ponsibilily and dilficulty, and also of great opportunity and 
honour. He may have to hold the balance between divergent 
policies and different ideals, and to prevent discord and friction. 
It will also be for him to help with sympathy and courage the 
popular side of his government in their new responsibilities. He 
should never hesitate to point out to Ministers what he thinks is 
the right course or to warn them if he thinks they are taking the 
wrong course. But if, after hearing all the arguments, Ministers 
should decide not to adopt his advice, then in the opinion of the 
Committee, the Governor should ordinarily allow ministers to 
have their way fixing the responsibility upon them, even if it may 
subsequently be necessary for him to vote any particular piece 
of legislation. It is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
countries mistakes will be made by Ministers, acting with the 
approval of a majority of the Legislative Council, but there is no 
way of learning except through experience and by the realisation 
of responsibility. •• 

In the debates of the Legislative Council members of the Exe- 
cutive Council should act together and Ministers should act 
together, but members of the Executive Council and Ministers 
should not oppose each other by speech or vote ; members of 
Executive Council should not be required to support, either by 
speech or vote, proposals of ministers of which they do not ap- 
prove, nor should members be required to support by speech or 
vote, proposals of the Executive Council of which they do not 
approve, they should be free to speak and vote for each other’s 
proposals when they are in agreement with them. All other 
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ollicial members of the Legislative Coimcul should be free to 
speak and vote as they choose. 

Clause 7. — rile C ommittee have altered the lust schedule to 
the Bilk so as to show only the total strength of the Legislative 
Council in each province. They have retained the provision, 
now in sub-clause (2), that at least 70 per cent, of the members 
shall be elected, and not more than 20 per cent, shall be officials. 
This general stipulation will govern the distribution of the seats 
in each province ; but in certain respects the detailed agreements 
will require further consideration, and proposals should be t:alled 
for from the Cjovernment of India in regard to them. The points 
in question, as well as some disputable matters on which the 
Committee wish to endorse the proposals of the Franchise Com- 
mittee's report, are dealt with in the following recommend- 
ations : — 

(a) 'Fhe Ckimmittee regard the number of seats allotted to 
the rural population, as distinct for the urban, as disproportion- 
ately low, and consider that it should receive a larger share of 
representation. They also think that an attempt should be made 
to secure better representation of the urban wage-earning class ; 
and they are con^dneed that an effect should be made to remedy 
in part at least the present disparity between the size of the 
electorates in the different provinces. In all those matters no 
definite instructions need be given, llie Government of India 
should be left a wide diseretion in adjusting the figures, subject 
however, to the understanding that the adjustment should be 
effected in all cases rather by enlargement than by diminution of 
the representation proposed in the Franchise Committee’s report. 

(b) riie Committee are of opinion that the representation 
proposed for the depressed classes is inadequate. Within this 
definition are comprised, as shown in the report of the Franchise 
Committee, a large proportion of the whole population of India. 
They think that the Government of India should, as it advises, be 
instructed to give such classes a larger share of representation by 
nomination, regard being had to the numbers of depressed classes 
in each province, and after consultation with the Local Government. 
This representation should, if necessary, be in addition to, but not 
in diminution of, the general electorate. Whenever possible other 
persons than members of the Civil Service should be selected to 
represent the depressed classes, but if a member of those services, 
specially qualified for this purpose, has to be appointed, his 
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nomination slionld not operate to increase the maximum ratio of 
o/ficial seats. 

(c) In tlie Madras lh*esidency the Committee consider that the 
non- Brahmins must he provided with separate representation by 
means of the reservation of seats. Tiie Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
should be invited to settle the matter by negotiation among them ■ 
seKes; and it would onlv be, if agreement cannot be reached in that 
wa\-, that the decision should l)e referred to an arbitrator appointed 
loi the purpose by the (jovernment of India. 

(d) The Committee would recommend that similar treatment be 
accorded to the Mahrattas in the Bombay Presidency. 

te) 'Pile question whether women should or should nol be ad- 
miued to the franchise on the same terms as men should be left to- 
ihe newly elected Legislative Ck)uncil of each province to settle by 
resolution. The Covernment of India should be instructed to 
make rules so that, if a Legislative Council so voted, women might 
l)e put upon the register of voters in that province. 'Plie Committee 
liave not felt al)lc to settle this question themselves, as urged 
In the majority of witnesses who appeared before them. It seems 
to them to go decq) into the social system and susceptibilities of 
India, and, therefore, to be a question which can only, with any 
firudence, be settled in accordance with the wishes of Indians 
ihemselves as constitutionally expressed. 

(f) 'Phe Committee are of opinion that the franchise as settled 
b\ the rules to be made under this Act should not be altered for 
the first ten years, and that it should at present be outside the 
power of the I.egislative Councils to make any alteration in the 
franchise. The recommendation, therefore, in respect of woman 
snlTrage, is to be regarded as altogether exceptional, and as 
not forming any precedent in respect of proposals for other 
alterations. 

( g) The special re])resentation of land-holders in the provinces- 
should be reconsidered by the (Tovernraent of India in consultation' 
with the local governments. 

(h) 'Phe franchise for the University seats should be exerted to* 
all graduates of over se\en years' standing. 

(i) The Government of India should be instructed to consult 
with the Government of Bengal in respect of the representation of 
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Europeans in Bengal. It appears to the Committee that there 
are good reasons for a re-adjustment of that representation. Tlie 
recommendations of the rej)ort of the Franchise Committee in 
respect of European representation in otlier provinces may l)e 
accepted. 

(j) The question whether the rulers and subjects of Indian States 
may be registered as electors or ma^^ be elected to the legislative 
councils should be left to be settled in each case by tlie local 
government of the province. 

(k) 'rhe Committee are of opinion tliat dismissal from 
service of the government in India sliould not l)e a disqualilicatiun 
for election, but that a criminal conviction entailing a sentence 
of more than six months' imprisonment should be a disqualili- 
■cation for five years from the date of the expiration of die 
sentence. 

tl) 'The compromise suggested by the 1 ^'ranchise Committee in 
re.sjiect of tlie residential qualification of candidates for Legislative 
Councils, where In’ the restriction was to be im[)Osed only in tlie 
province of Bomba} , the Ihnijab, and the ( 'entral Provinces, may 
lie accejited. 

(m) 'Phe recommendations of the P'rancbise Committee in 
respect of the projiortionate representations of Moliammednns, 
based on the J.ucknow com|)act, mav lie accepted. 

'Pwo further observations must be made on this cjucstion of 
franchise. It seems to tlie Committee that the principle of propor- 
tional representation may be found to lie particularly applicable 
to the circumstances of India, and they rc'commend that this sugges- 
tion be fully explored so that there may be material for consideration 
by the Statutory Commission when it sits at the end of ten years. 
Further, it has been strongly represented to the Committee, and 
the Committee are themselves firmly convicted, that a complete 
and stringent Corrupt Practice Act should be passed and brought 
into operation before the hist elections for the Legislative Councils. 
There is no such Act at present in existence in India and the 
Committee are convinced that it will not be less required in India 
than it is in other countries. 

Clause 9. — 'Phe Conamit^ have considered carefully the question 
who is to preside over the Legislative Councils in the provinces, 
'They are of opinion that the Covernor should not preside, and 
they advise that, for a period of four years, the President should 
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l)e appointed Itv the Governor. Wherever possible it would be a 
advantage if someone could be found for this purpose who had 
had Parliamentary experience. The legislative council should itself 
elect a Vice-President, and at the end of four years the nominated. 
President would disappear, and the President and Vice-President 
would be elected by the councils. The Committee attribute the 
greatest importance to this question of the Presidency of the Legisla- 
tive Council. It will, in their opinion, conduce very greatly to the 
successful working of the new councils if that are imbued from 
the comniencement with the spirit and conventions of parliamentaia 
procedure as deveIo})ed in the Imperial Parliament. The Committee 
will recur to subject in dealing with the ((uestion of the President 
of the Legislative Assembly of India. 

(danse i i. — Tlie Committee think that the provincial liudgel 
should be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Council, subject 
to the exemption from this process of certain cliarges of a special 
<)[■ recurring cltaracter which have been set out in the Bill. In 
cases where the Council alter the provisions for a transferred subject, 
the Committee consider that the Governor would be justilied, if so 
advised l)y his Ministers, in le-submitting the provision to the 
(Jouncil for a review of their former decision ; but they do not 
ajtprehcnd that any statutory i)rescription to that effect is required. 
VVhere the ('ouncil leave reduced a provision for a reserved subject 
A\hich the Governor considers essential to the pro[)er administration 
of the subject concerned, he will have a power of restoration. 
'The Committee wish it to be perfectly clear that this power is 
real and that its exercise should not be regarded as unusual or 
arbitrary ; unless tlie Governor has the right to secure supply for 
those services for which he remains responsible to l^arliament, that 
res})Onsibility cannot justly be fastened upon him. 

Whenever the necessity for new taxation arises, as ai'lse it must, 
the questions involved should be thrashed out by both parts of the 
Government in consultation together, and it is especially important 
that in this matter both parts of the Government should, if possible, 
be in agreement when the proposals of the Government are laid 
before the Legislature. 

Clause 13. — The Committee have rejected the plan of Grand 
("ommittees as drafted originally in the Bill. They have done so 
l)ecause in their opinion the Grand Committee did not give the 
Governor the power of securing legislation in a crisis in respect 
of those matters for which he is held responsible, and because 
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in respect of ordinary legislation about reserved subjects it per- 
petuated the system of securing legislation In* what is known as 
the “ official bloc/’ which has been the cause of great friction and 
heart Iturning. The responsibility for legislation on reserved subjects 
is with the Governor in Council, and, when the “ official bloc ” 
has been put into operation, it has been put into operation bv 
him and is merely an indirect way to asserting his responsibility. 
The Committee think it much l)etter that there should be no 
attempt to conceal the fact that the responsibility is with the 
(Governor in Council, and they recommended a process by which 
the Governor should be empowered to pass an Act in respect 
of any reserved subjects, if he considers that the Act is necessar\ 
for the proper fulfilment of his responsibility to l^arliament. He 
sliould not do so until he lias given ver\ opjiortunity for the matter 
to lie thoroughly discussed in the T.egislative Council, and as a 
sensible man, he should, of course, endeavour to carry the Legis- 
lative Council witli him in the matter by the strength of his case. 
But, if he finds that cannot be so then he should have the power 
to proceed on his own responsibility. Acts passed on his sole 
responsibility should be reserved liy the Governor-General for Hi.^ 
ATajesty’s pleasure, and be laid before Parliament. His Majesty will 
necessarily be adviced by the Secretary of State for India, and the 
resjionsibility for the advice to be given to His Majest}' can onh 
rest with the Secretary of State. But the Committee suggest that 
the standing Committee of Parliament, whose appointment they 
have advised should be specially consulted about Acts of this 
character. Provision, how^ever, is made in the Bill for the avoidence 
of delay in case of a grave emergency by giving the Governor- 
General power to assent to the Act without reserving it though 
this of course would prevent subsequent disallowance by His 
Majesty in Council. 

Clause 15 — The Committee have two observations to make 
on the working of this Clause. On the one hand, they do not 
think that any change in the boundaries of a province should be 
made without due consideration of the views of the Legislative 
Council of the province. On the other hand, they are of opinion 
that any clear request made by a majority of the members of a 
Legislative Council representing a distinctive racial or linguistic 
territorial unit for its constitution under this Clause as a sub- 
province or a separate province should be taken as a prima 
facie case on the strength of which commission of inquiry might 
be appointed by the Secretary of State, and that it should not 
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he cl bar to the appointment of such a commission of inquiry 
that the majority of the Legislative Council of the province in 
([uestion is opposed to tlie reijuest of the minority representing 
sucfi a distinctive territorial unit. 


Part II 

dause I 8. — As will he explained below, the Cajmmittee do not 
accej)t the de\ice, in tlie Ihll as drafted, of carrving government 
measures througli tlie Canmcil of State without reference to the 
Legislative Assemhly, in cases wliere the latter body cannot he 
got to assent to a law which the Ciovernor-( ieneral considers essen- 
tial. Lnder the scheme which the Committee propose to sulistitute 
for this procedure, there is no necessity to retain the Council 
of State as an organ for government legislation, ll should therefore 
he reconstituted from the commencement as a true Second (/harnher. 
'The recommendation that it should consist of sixtv rnemhers, 
of w'hom not more than twenty should he ol'iicial members. 'Fhe 
Lranciiise (aimmittee ad\ise that the non-oHicial members should 
lie elected by the same group of persons as elect the members 
of the Legislatixe Assemlily and in the same constituencies. 'This 
is a plan which the Committee could in no circumstances accept, 
'riiey hope and believe that a different system of election for 
the Council of State can he devised by the time the constitution 
emliodied in this Bill comes into operation, and they recommend 
that tlie ( jovernmenl of India lie enjoined fortliwith to make sugges- 
tions accordingly, to which effect can he given without delaying 
the inauguration of the new constitution. Jf the advice of the 
Committee that it be re-appointed for the purpose of considering 
the rules to he framed under this Bill he approved, it should 
have an opportunity of considering the proposals made for the 
election of the Council of State. 

Clause 19. — For the Legislative Assembly the Committee are 
equally unwilling to accept, as a permanent arrangement, the method 
of indirect election proposed in the report of the Franchise Com- 
mittee. If by no other course it were possible to avoid delay in 
bringing the constitution enacted by the Bill into operation, the 
Committee would acquiesce in that method for a preliminary period 
of three years. But they are not convinced that delay would be 
involved in preparing a better scheme of direct election, and they 
endorse the views expressed by the Government of India in 
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paragraph 39 of its despatch dealinp^ with the subject. They ac- 
cordingly advise that the (Government of India be instructed at once 
to make recommendations to this effect at the earliest possible 
moment. These recommendations as embodied in draft rules would 
also be subject to examination by this Committee if re-appointed. 

("lause 20 .The Committee think that the President of the 
Legislative Assembly should for four years be a person appointed 
by the Covernor-General. He should be qualihed by experience 
in tlie House of Commons and a knowledge of parliamentary proce- 
dure, precedents and conventions. He should be the guide and 
adviser of the Presidents of the provincial councils, and he should 
l)e chosen vvith a view to the influence which it is hoped he would 
have on the whole history of |)arliamentary ]>rocedure in India. He 
should be paid an adequate salary. 

C’lause 25. — This is a new p^rovision for the submission of the 
Budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, on the understand- 
ing that this body is constituted as a chamber reasonably represen- 
tative in character and elected directly by suitable constituencies. 
The Committee consider it necessary ( as suggested to them by the 
consolidated fund charges in the Imperial Parliament ) to exempt 
certain charges of a special or recurring nature, which have been set 
out in the Bill, e. g., the cost of defence, the debt charges aud 
certain fixed salaries, from the process of being voted. But other- 
wise they would leave the assembly free to criticise and vote the 
estimates of expenditure of the Government of India. It is not, 
however, within the scheme of the Bill to introduce at the 
present stage any measure of resp^onsible government in the central 
administration, and a power must be reserved to the (iovernor- 
General in Council of treating as .sanctioned any exj)enditure which 
the Assembly may have refused to vote if he considers the expendi- 
ture to be necessary for the fulfilment of Viis responsibilies for the 
good government of the country. It should the understood from 
the beginning that this power of the Governor-General in Council 
is real, and that it is meant to be used if and whenever necessary. 

Clause 26. — For reasons which prompted the rejection of the 
process of certification by a Goveinor to a grand committee in a 
province, the Committee are opposed to the proposals in the Bill 
which would have enabled the Governor-General to refer to the 
Council of State, and to obtain by virtue of his official majority 
in that body any legislation which the lower chamber refuse to 
accept, but which he regarded as essential to the discharge of his 
duties. The Committee have no hesitation in accepting the viiew 
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ihal ihe Govcrnor-( icneral in Council should in all circumstances he 
fully cm])0\vered to secure lej^islation which is required for the 
discharge of his responsibilities ; but they think it is unworthy that 
such res])onsibility should be concealed through the action of a 
Council of State specially devised in its composition to secure the 
necessary powers. They believe that in such a case it would add 
strength to the Government of India to act before the world on its 
own responsibility. In order, however, tliat Parliament may be fully 
apprised of the position and of the consideration which led to this 
exceptioi'al procedure, they advise tliat all Acts passed in this man- 
ner should be laid before Parliament, who would naturally consider 
the 0[)inion of the standing committee already referred to. 

Clause 28 — The recommendation of the Committee is that the 
present limitation on the number of the members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council sliould he removed, that three members 
of that Council should continue to be ])ublic servants or (;\-pnblic 
.servants who liave had not less than ten year’s experience in the 
service of the Crown in India ; that one member of the Council 
should have definite legal qualifications, hut that those qualifications, 
may be gained in India as well as in the United Kingdom, and that 
not less than three members of the Council should be Indians. In 
this connection it must be borne in mind that the members of the 
Council drawn from the ranks of the public servants will, as lime 
goes on, be more and more likel\' to be of Indian railun than of 
European extraction. 

Clause 29 — d'he ("ominittce have inserted this provision to allow 
of the selection of members of the Legislature who will be able 
to undertake duties similar to those of the Parliamentary Under- 
secretaries in this country. It should be entirely at the discretion 
of the ( jOvcrnor-General to say to which dei)arlments these officers 
should be attached, and to define th^ scope of their duti(‘s. 

Part III. 

Clause 30 — The Committee think that all charges ol ihe India 
Office, not l)eing agency charges, should be paid out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament. 

Clause 31 — The Committee are not in favour of the abolition 
of the Council of India. They think that, at any rate for some 
time to come, it will be absolutely necessary that the Secretary of 
State should be advised ' by persons of Indian experience, and they 
are convinced that, if no ^uch council existed the Secretary of State 
would have to form an informal one if not a formal one. Therefore, 
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tliey tliinlv it much better to continue a body whicli has all the 
advantages behind it of tradition and authority, although they 
would not debar the readjustment of its work so as to make it 
possible to introduce what is known as the portfolio system They 
think also, that its constitution may advantageoiisly be moditied by 
the introduction of more Indians into it and by shortening of the 
period of the service, upon it, in order to ensure a continuous flow 
of fresh experience from India and to relieve Indian Tneinbers from 
the necessity of spending so long a period as seven years in 
England. 

Clause 33. — The Committee have given most careful considera- 
tion to the relations of the Secretary of State with the Covernmenr 
of India, and through it with the provincial governments. In the 
relations of the Secretary of State with the Governor-( lenera] in 
(Council the Committee are not of opinion that any statutory change 
can be made, so long as the Governor-General remains responsible 
to Parliament, but in practice the conventions which now govern 
these relations may wiselv be moditied to meet fresh circumstances 
caused by the creation of a I.cgislative Assembly with a large elected 
majority. In the exercise of his responsibility to Parliament, whicli 
he cannot delegate to anyone else, the Secretary of State may' 
reasonably consider that only in excep)tional circumstances should he 
be called upon to intervene in matters of purely Indian interest 
where the C^overnment and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

Tliis examination of the general proposition leads inevitably to 
the consideration of one special case of non-intervention. Nothing 
is more likely to endanger the good relations detween India and 
C treat Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from 
Wdiitehall in the interests of the trade of Great Britain. That such 
a belief exists at the moment there can be no doubt, dliat there 
ought to be no room for it in tlic future is equally clear. India's 
position in the Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation 
between India and the rest of the Empire, hut negotiation without 
power to legislate is likely to remain inflective. A satisfactorv 
solution of the question can only be guaranteed by the grant of 
liberty to the Government of India to devise those tariff arrange- 
menls which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an integral portion 
of the British Empire. It cannot be guaranteed by statute without 
limiting the ultimate power of Parliament to control the administra- 
tion of India, and without limiting the power of veto which rests 
in the Crown : and neither of these limitations finds a place in any 
of the statutes in the British Empire. It can only therefore be 
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assured by an acknowledgement of a convention. Whatever be the 
right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her consumers as well 
as for lier manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the 
same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia. 
N e\v Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In tlie opinion of the 
Committee, therefore, the Secretary of Stale should as far as 
])OSsible avoid interference on this subject when -the Government of 
India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think that his 
intervention, when it does take place, should be limited to safe- 
guarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty s Government 
is a party. 

d'lie relations of the Secretary of State and of the Government 
of India witli provincial governments should, in the Committee's 
judgment, be regulated by similar principles, so far as the reserved 
subjects are concerned. It follows, therefore, that in purely provin- 
cial matters, which are reserved, where the provincial government 
and legislature are in agreement, their view should ordinarilv be 
allowed to prevail, though it is necessary to bear in mind the fact 
that some reserved subjects do cover matters in which the central 
government is closely concerned. Over transferred subjects^ on the 
Other hand, the control of the Governor-General in Council, and 
thus of the Secretary of State, should be restricted in future wiihin 
the narrowest possible limits, which will be defined by rules under 
sub-clause 3 of Clause i of the Bill. 

Rules under this clause will be subsidiary legislation of sufficient 
moment to justify their being brought especially to tlie notice of 
Parliament. The Secretary of State might conveniently discuss 
them with the Standing Committee whose creation has been recom- 
mended in this Report ; and Parliament would no doubt consider 
the opinion of this body when the rules come, as it is proposed that 
tViey should do, for acceptance by positive resolution in both 
Houses, 'fhe same procedure is recommended l)y the Committee 
for adoption in the case of rules of special or novel importance 
under other clauses of the Bill. It must be for the Secretary of 
State 10 decide wdiich of the many rules that will fall to be drafted 
by the Government of India can be sufficiently dealt with by the 
ordinary process of lying on the table of Parliament for a certain 
number of days, bi deciding this point however, he may naturally 
have recourse to the advice of the Standing Committee, should it 
happen to be in session, and obtain their assistance in determining 
which rules deserved to be made the subject of the more formal 
procedure by positive resolution. 
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Clause 35 — This clause carries out the recoinrnendaiiou of 
Lord Crewe’s Committee to appoint a High Commissioner for India, 
to be paid out of Indian revenues, who will perform for India 
functions of agency, as distinguished from political functions, 
analogous to those now performed in the oiTices oi the High 
Commissioners of the Dominions. 

Part IV 

Clause 36 — The Committee do not conceal from tliemselxr^^ 'hat 
the position of the pu])lic services in working tfic new constitutions 
in the provinces will, in certain circumstances, be dilficult. 1'hey 
are of opinion that these services have deserved the admiration and 
gratitude of the whole h^mpire. They know that some members 
of the services regard the wisdom of the ]>rO}>osetl changes with 
grave misgiving, and some fear that those changes will nut ten(^ to 
the welfare of the Indian masses. 'I'liey are convinced, Innvever, 
that the services will accept the changing conditions and the inevit- 
able alteration in their own position, and devote tliemselves in all 
loyalty to making a success, so far as in them lies, of the new 
■constitution. 

In the provinces, ollicers serving in a reserved department will 
be controlled by the Ciovernor in C'ouncil, and in a transferred 
department by the Governor acting with ministers, but in both cases 
-alike the personal concurrence of the Governor should be regarded 
as essential in the case of all orders of any importance preiudiclally 
afYecting the position or prospects of oflicers appointed l)y the 
Secretar}^ of State. 

The (Committee think that every p>recaution should be taken to 
secure to the public servants the career in life to which they litoked 
forward when they were recruited, and they have intiodiiced fresh 
provisions into this clause to that end. If friction occurs, 
re-adjustment of persons and places may i)fien gel over the diHicultv, 
and the Governor must always regard it as one of his most ii^ por- 
tant duties to establish a complete understanding between his 
iministers and the officers through whom they will have to work. 
But if there are members of the service whose doubt as to the 
changes to be made are so deeply-rooted that they fee- they 
cannot usefully endeavour to take pan in them, then tlie Committee 
think it would only be fair to those oflicers that they should l)e 
offered an equivalent career elsewhere, if it is in the power of His 
Majesty’s Government to do so, or, in the last resort, that they 
should be allowed to retire on such pension as the Secretarv' of 
State in Council may consider suitable to their period of service. 
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Part V 

Chiu f 4/, — I'he Committee are of opinion that tlie Statutory 
Comnii.j'Suai should not be appointed until the expiration of ten 
years and that no changes of substance in the constitution, whe- 
ther in tl'.p franchise or in the lists of reserved and transferred 
subjects or otherwise, shoidd be made in the interval. The Com- 
mission will be fully empowered to examine the working of the 
constitutions in all their details in the provinces, and to advise 
wliet]7cr the time has come for full responsible government in 
each province, or in the alternative whether and to what extent 
the of self-government already granted should be extend- 

ed, or modi lied, or restricted. It should be clearly understood., 
also, that the ('ommission should be empowered to examine into 
the working of the Government of India and to advise in respect 
of ti)c ( i(>\ eriiment of India no less tJian in respect of the provnn- 
cial governments. 

8. Jhis confd tides the C'ornm it tee’s specific rec'ommendations 
on the lull, dliere remain certain other topics which do not con- 
Aenicntly fall within any p.irticular tdause. 'The hrst of these is 
the iren linen t of Ilurma, and after hearing evidence the (T)inmi- 
ttee have not advised that Burma should be included within the 
scheme. They do not doubt but that the Burmese have deserved? 
and siionld receive a constitution analogous to that provided in^ 
this Bill for their Indian fellow-subjec'ts. But Burma is only l)y 
accii; nt part of the responsibility of the Governor-General of 
India. I he Ikirmese are as distinct from tlie Indians in rat:e and' 
language as they are from the British. 

9. 1 )oubts have been e.xpressed from several quarters question- 
ing the financial adjustment proposed between tlie Central and 
Pro\ iiK ial Governments in India. Without expressing any opi- 
nioii on this c ontroversy the Committee accept and endorse the 
reco. umendation of the Government of India that a fully qualified 
hna.K ial commission should be appointed to advise as to the 
principle on which contributions from the provincial governments^ 
to tl(C C'entral Government should in future be adjusted. 

to. The Committee think that it may often greatly assist the 
Political education of India if standing committees of the legis- 
lative bodies are attached to certain departments of Government, 
but they only ex[)re‘is this opinion on the understanding that 
the appointment of such committees, their composition, and 
the regulations which govern their procedure, shall be matters 
wholly and exclusively within the discretion of the Governor- 
General or of the Governor as the case may he. 
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II. 'I'he Committee are impressed by the objec tions raised by 
many witnesses to the manner in which certain classes of taxa- 
tion can be laid upon the. people of India by e.s:ecutive ac tion 
without, in some cases, any statutory limitation of the rates and 
in other cases, any adequate prescription by statute of the meth- 
ods of assessment, They consider that the imposition ol new bur- 
dens should be ttradually brought more within the purview of the 
Legislature. And in particular, without expressing any judgment 
on the question whether the land revenue is a rent or tax, thev 
advise that the process of revising the land revenue assessments 
ought to be brought under closer regulation by statute as soon as 
possible. At present the statutory basis for charging n vemie on 
the land varies in different provinces ; but in some at least the 
pitch of assessment is entirely at the discretion of ihe executive 
government. No branch of the administration is regulated with 
greater elaboraticm or care ; but the people who are most affe- 
ted have no voice in the soaping of the system, and the rides are 
often obscure and imperfectly understood by those who the 

revenue. 'The Committee are of opinion that the tine; lias come 
to embody in tlie law the main principles by which the land 
revenue is determined, the metc'ods of valuation, the pitch of 
assessment, the periods of revision, the graduation oi enhance- 
ments, and the other chief processes which touch the well-being 
of the revenue payers. I'he subject is one which probably would 
not l)e transferred to ministers until the electorate included a 
satisfactory representation of rural interests, those of the tenantry 
as well as of the landlords ; and the system should be established 
on a clear statutory basis before this change takes place. 

12 . d’he Coininittee have not hitherlp touched on th(‘ suf>ject 
of ediicaiion in India, and it is far too large for them to make anv 
attempt to deal with it adequately. 'They have accepted the 
recommendation of the Functions Committee that, subject to c stain 
reservations about the L niversiiies, tlie responsibility for the whole 
field of education in each province should be transferred to 
ministers, 'rhey attach much importance, however, to the educa- 
tional advancement of the depressed and backward classes, and 
thev trust that the subject will receive special attention from 
ministers. Hicy are also impressed Uy the advantage of Board 
such as Sir Michal Sadler has advised in Bengal, for the assistance 
of minister in controlling the different grades of education, and thev 
trust that ministers will see their way from the outset to constitute 
such Boards in cver}^ province. The Committee would similarly 
commend to ministers the advisability of creating local government 
departments in the provinces. 
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i j. The Connnittee attach the greatest importance to the 
formation in each provincial government of a strong departitienL of 
Kiniiu v which will serve both sides of the Goverment alike. 

1.^ 'The ('onimittee have been greatly struck by the earnest 
representations made to them by several witnesses, both of British 
and Indian ])irth, to the effect that the Goverrmient of India and 
the proN'incial governments must become more vocal, and put forth 
their view of v/hat the good of India requires with more courage 
and !nore {>er.sistance than they have in the past. It has been 
represented to them tiuit it will be of the utmost importance in the 
future tliat the Govenunent of India and the fyrovincial g-over/i- 
ment'^ should liave means of explaining to the people of India the 
reasons why things are done, the reasons which underlie decisions,, 
and the arguments against [)roposals which they consider will be 
detr!ii:eni;'.i to the welfare of the country. It was represented to 
the ( onenittee that at {)resent, to a great extent, the case for the 
police of the (jovernmeiu of India and of the provincial govern- 
ments IS unknown to the masses of Indians, whereas the case against 
tliat policy is becoming every day more widely disseminated by 
mentis of the vernacular press. They are glad to think that this 
opinion is afso shared by the Secretary of State for India and the 
ViceroN. It dealt with in paragraph 326 of their report on Indian 
CoTisj ii u tncial Refornm. 

1 5. in conclusion the Gommittee emphatically repudiate the 
suggestion that the changes in this Bill in the form of the provincia) 
gu\eriimentH of India imply any condemnation of the ])reseni system 
of go vei nment in India. d'he (jovernmeni of India ha.s accom 
plislK'd gre:a things lor India’s good and one of its greatest services 
lias been the 'mlrodiiction into India of a reign of law, to which the 
Go\ernment itself is as much subject as the people it governs. It 
is no reproach to it that in form it has been everywhere autocratic. 
So long as Paiiiameni on the one hand did not bestow any form of 
conslituii(j]jaj self-govei nment on any part of India, and on the 
other hand Iteld tlie Government of India rigidly responsible to 
itself for its every action, it could not be otherwise in the provinces 
anv mom than at the central seat of government. But, whatever 
the foriij , the s[)irit of its being everywhere and always has been 
elTort foi ill ■ welfare of the masses of the people of India. 

16. i'he Committee have directed the Minutes of Proceedings; 
together with A[>pendices, to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament,. 



The Joint Committee 

Examination of Witnesses. 

'rh(* House of Conmions the 2 ik 1 of th(‘ (loTerji- 

of India Billon tlu‘ otli. Juih' 1919. The follow in<;* members 
vvrrt^ \*roi)Osed for the Joint (’onnnittee of hoih Houses : Mr. 
Mo/O.-ten, Sir H. Craik, Mr. Ben/M-U. Sij- J. Ret's, Sij* I>. Maelea/n 
Vlr. ( )rinhsy-Goro and Mr. Ben S]u)or. On June 30th Lord (Jur/.on 
in the IT. of Lords on hnheO of Oo\errinien1 nio\e.<l the resolution 
ityitfi (i.e to the estaltlishnnnJ of tln‘ joith eoniniittet'. JJie motion 
\\a.s earritHl and suhs(M|iientl\ Lords Selhorne, (Jrtwvc*. Islin^tion, 
Nort Imniherland, Sinlia, S\d<*nhnni and Mi<ldletoi» wna-e |u' 0 ])osed as 
nnnnhrrs from the Ijords on the (‘ommitletn f)n JiiK 3r<] the 
motion for ihe a})Tointnu-nt of ihr pro)»os<*d irnnnlx'rs (7 of the 
(Lmmons and 7 of fiords) of Larliaimmt as nnunht'rs of the. Joint 
Committee of I^arlianu'nt to (‘onsithu* the Indian Reforms Bill was 
('arried hy 336 votes to 26. inst>it(‘ of tin* ])(‘rsist(‘iit opi^osit ion of a, 
small park of Sydenlianiit es lu'aded h> Col. Vate. Aft(‘i* a few 
l>r(‘!iminary \u*ivat(5 siitin.es tin* Joint Cr)mmitte(‘ held its first 
sittin;^ in on July 16, 1919 to examim* Sii‘ .laiues M('st()n, tRe 

first witness, ou Ixdialf of the (h)\eimuent oi India. A lar,u(' nrimlKM’ 

< >f dc]uit at ions had Ikh'Ii s^uit from lixlia represtnt in.u i he \ arious 
))iihlie ' H)di(\s and the Joint Committee asked llami to sulmrit I heii' 
memoraiidri, in writing and <l(‘eided to call one or- two witnesses fi'om 
each (o (‘xplain their \ Jews moi-e fnll\ , 

Sir J. Meston on hehaif of th<* ( i<»\ ernment of India said that 
tht‘ ( iovernment of India, whole heail edl\ asffeed witli (‘\(*ry \ ita.l 
prineit»le of the Bill, and lu‘ dtniital tiia,l Jiere had Iremi any attem\rt 
to w liit thwlown the seluuiie. Th<* (h»\ ernmertt oi Imlia, aeee\»ted 
the pi*ot>osal as a ^^eneral rule that the lh*(uinria,l Lxeeuti\t‘ Chaincils 
should eontaiii only one oHieial memhei*, Imt tliey eonsjtlei'ed theia* 
shonid Ik* a second, wJi(‘r<' tin* ( ir(»\ (‘nae- Avas a, stranger* to Iralia. 
Th<* ( io\’ernmeiit of India had not >et made u[> llieir minds, with 
regard vo rlirection ov(‘r Conneils. 'riiey agreed to the ])rinei]>h‘ of a 
larg(‘ ej(‘( li V e majorit.\ , hut w (‘r-e a lit t le apprelreiisix t*, that tin* w ide 
po\v(u‘ given might ])e regardi d as going further thatr the tx'porf. It 
was, of course, desirable that the lhoviuci‘S should he ahle to d(*al witli 
social ndorm and matters such as tin* a1)us(‘ of religious chariti('s. 

The Government of India ohjeeted to the p>ro]>osal to jiool the 
r('veiines of Provinces. If a dual IToxincial Gox’ernment was to 
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work surr(‘ssfu]ly, it on tlio dojircr ion of the l ^^ ^> 

halves of tl)(‘ (Tovcrinnonts. 1'lic (^ovorninoit of ]n(]ia ]n-o)>osi‘<l iliai 
ra.di lialf should ront iol the ri^veiuies of its own dc'partunnits and this 
>vould 1 k‘ a tnnnciidous stinuil.'int to raoh to di'vdov its om ii rosouna's. 
Oth<‘rwis(‘, if rnoiiny worn t ra.Msf(‘rr(H], (]]or(‘ nii.ahi hn suyyx'stior 
for ])rohil)ition witli loss of lawiMnny AN'hiJo they iniydit also ]'.e y^Tssod 
to rorliua^ yolioc' (vx^xniditurcn Th(‘ (dovx'riiUK'iit of India suyyi'stod 
tliis division also, in orcku’ to diminish fi'iotion and a\oid a Avranyl*' 
lasting iiA’o months <u’ory y<‘ar. It Avould also 1)(‘ ditiionll ha' any 
i >t‘])artm(mt to staid an impoi-taait sohonn^ oxtondiii.i;’ o\('r Aanrs, unloss 
thoir inoomo was oortann d'he joint purse' pro|>osa.l Avas also 
op])osod l>y ])romiii(‘nt Jndia-ns, who Avould 1 ki\ (' murfi to do with 
]>rii)yiii,y th<‘ se/lnmu' into ope'ration. 

Tin' Go\ (‘rnmonl of I ndia reaild son no \ :rtu(' in (‘loctini; two 
( hamhi'is of tin' Ih’ovinoial L(‘;;islal ure* from tin* sanu' narrow in 
dii'(‘oliy votiii.i;‘ souro(‘. ddn'y had always ]>r('ss(‘d for diia'Ot |■o]>ros^n 
I at ion and would profora seniadorial olo('tora.t(‘. Anothor point was 
that llnn'o Avas no conti'ol o\ (‘r tin* S(‘or<‘tary of Sla.t(‘ u ho 'onld alt<‘r 
1 1)0 u'iiolo rojistitut ion l)y makiny rnl(‘s. 

In r(*])ly to Mi’. Be'iim*!!, In* said that tin* ( lo\ (*rnm(‘nt of India 
would lik(‘ to so(‘ tin* lh‘o\ino(*s onaJ)l(*d to l>oi’j*ow on tin* se'iMirity of 
tln*ir OAvn r('\(‘nuos. Ivon i<*wiM;; tho situation in India. Sir d. Mostoii 
om})hasised tin* ra])idity with A\'hi<'li int(‘r(*st in politics, and tho 
fJosiro for lai\i;<‘r shaia* in administi-atioii (d‘ tlioir oavh affairs liad 
]M‘nolrat<*d tin* jx'oph* of India, aixl Avaianly spoko of tin* s|x)iiianooir' 
aroAvlh of a r(‘al spiiat of Nationalism. fie* e*ixloi*se*<l Sii' d. [), 1u*os 
that tho continuanoo of tin* liurcaucrat io r(*Kinu* in India is no lonyor 
possible, or compatiblo Avith (’arryin^’ on (loNornmout AN’ithexu 
. (troinuaJ dise'ont(*nt and troulik*. 

Sir .)ann‘s Moston dofdndod tin* ])i*o]x)S(‘d dualism and (*s]H'cia]ly 
st'parato purse*, by which th(N administration of public funds is di\id(xl 
])o(\voon tin* ixnninatod and (*l(*ctcd s(‘ction 8 of tin* ix‘av Ib-ovinciaJ 
lioAslatm-cs. Mo said that tin* knoAvlodKo that only a, limited pto 
portion of roN omics could be draAvii u]>on by (*a,cb s(‘ction, Avould 
l>]*obably detei’ Avild unr(‘asonab]e‘ proposals em Avbicli tin* (b)\ eino)’'s 
N<‘ 1 (A Avemld eortainly be. nec(‘ssary at any rate, temporarily. Tin* 
Govoriiment of India d(*sircd gradual inen^ase* in the mmiber of 
Indians capabh* of aeceptiiiK responsibility in administrative ^»OAern 
ment and making' ])rompt dcaasions, instead of eontinually shelter- 
jjiy? Ixdnjxl tin* position of colleetive 7 '(*,sp()nsibility. The Govorrinn'iit 
of India, AAU'.rc very anxious that tlie noAv system should have a fair 
ednnice. Tln'y Avani.cxl to ]>roce(‘d cautiously and preferred to start on 
tin*, assumption that theni Avere hound to he differences of opinion 
frietion hetAveen the tAvo scetions of the new Provincial 
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Lo^^isJaturos, Inil they were hopel’ul that there would e\ entiuilly he a 
joint i)urse for the two halves of (Joveriuiu'nt . 

lie thought that th(‘ eufraiichiseinent of woiiuni in India would 
he (‘vtraordinaiily dillienlt. \ tu-y few wonien would eonie to t he 
Vollin^’ hooths. 

Iu‘l>lyln^- to Lo]*d Sydruiliarn, Sir Meslon deni(‘d tlial tlie 
u lHune was eoldly I'ei eived in lndi;i.. On the eontrai y it was wliole 
lu'artedly ]‘e( eived ]>y some elasses. Tlu^ ])\d)lie ser\iees wvnt naturally 
iM‘r\ ()iis a]H)ut the (‘ha,n;4(‘, hut w<.>uld h»ya]ly eo-opei'ate in rnakinii tlie 
seluune a. sue c‘ ess. 

Lord Southborough next ;;a\ (‘ evidenee l h.at liis ( ’onmn't tee had 
end(‘avoured to tlnd a \ ia iiu'dia whieh would haid to the , best solu 
lion durin;L' tin* ex|H‘ri]nentaJ yea,]‘s of nd’orm. Tlu* Oommittee took 
a, hi^^h line throieuhout i^noriiiM earpiim critieism. Idiey had t>ecn 
yreatly h(*l])ed h> tin* data, and proposals of t he ] ioeal ( io\ eiainient.^. 
Ii(‘ did not faxonr s(‘parat(‘ or speeial aia’an.eements for reoordine 
women’s voti's. Many witm‘ss(‘s supiM)i‘t( <1 women suirra.:.:^' hut lu‘ 
f(‘lt they w(‘i*e not thinkiiii'' w'luUher woukmi would d(*sirt‘ to us(‘ tlu’ 
vote, hut thouyhl it would show a <h‘sir(‘ to yu*\(‘ women of India 
assisiaiH'e and ])erhaps a lari^er imsasure of emanei]>ation. d'h(‘ Com 
niittia^ sympathised with the desire to help woimui hy eidVaoehisinyi 
them hut eould not eo heyond sym])athy. 

Ih'plyin.'; to Lord Sinha., Lord Southhoiou.eh said thi^y were uu- 
a,hh‘ to arrivt' at a S(matorial franehisi' ami miyht ha\a‘ couu^ to yrief 
on the matter hut for the selfuhmial of th(‘ hidian memhei*s. Idun 
r<‘eoi;nis(‘d that they must ^(‘t tlu‘ maohim* .ui)iny. d’lu'v would have 
lik(‘d direet represcmtation hut that would eom<‘ hater. 

l)(‘alin^ with the Madras difficulty he said, tlu‘ ('ommittee wen^ 
unanimous that tlnyv wanv not justilied in einl^arkini; on a hi^ ex 
trava.aaJit sehenu* upon the evidenee pnuhieed, that tliey tluaeeht, 
1 he onus la> heav ily upoj> th(‘ non Brahmins to mak(‘ out their ease. 
He was of opinion that the proposal of the noii-Brahmins sliotild not 
he aeeet»ted, (‘\e(‘pt as a condition of s(‘ttiement. 

The Deputation of the Moderate party suhmit t(*d a very len;,;thy 
nuunorandum. Mr. Banerjee its stH)kesmai> was the next witness to 
tender eviihvnee. He admitted tliat the t]‘ansf(‘rence of ]K)wer to an 
oligarchy was the i)rineipal ohjeetion to the proposed reforms. He 
declared that thei’o was sti’ony tendency to magnify the differences 
het w eeji masses and t he elasses. The antagonism hetween Brahmans 
and non-Brahmins was, princii)ally furtlu‘red hy non-Brahmins includ- 
ing many titular Maharajahs w ho w ere helieved to liave financed tin; 
aiiti-Bralimin mo\ ement. He thought that the movement was waning 
and would disa[>]>ear in time with the gTanting of social legislation. The 
Bndinuns of Bmigal and etluoated classes (h'sired its disappearance and 
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institiitio)! of social equality. Coninuinal rtq)reseiitation was not 
regarded fa\’oiiral)ly. Il wamld be diilieiilt end inadvisable to gi\ <‘ 
female franchise in onc^ ]>rovince a)nl wi\hoId it iVom another. 

The Memorandum of the Moderate de])utation to the joint 
Committee generally supported th(‘ Montagu t'hc'lmsford scheme. )>nt 
suggested modifieations. It stat<‘d tluit tin* signatories haac iiof 
found any alternative to I )iarehy, whieli fnliils llu; terms of th(‘ ajino 
ur]e(‘ment of 'JOth August and that if tlie modifieations recommeiidiMl 
by th(' Coverimunit of India or part of them Avme carried out, the 
scheme would be nmilered unacee\>table an<l almost unworkal>le. 'The 
Memorandum diajares lliat the position of tlu* Minister responsibh* 
to the L(‘gislatnre is disadvantageous eompari'd with the position of 
Kxeentivc; Couneillors. It t>r(‘f(‘rs a Joint purse to divided ]>nrse ;ind 
nrg(*s tliat the pow(>r of the Legislaturt* ov('i th(‘ Budget should be 
jr)ore ( c>mplet(‘ than tlie Bill ]n-o\ id(rs, ;uid tlmt th(‘ i)ro]>osed rigln of 
the Ijcgislature to a]q)eal to the Co\(‘rnment of India against Ihi* 
eertifioabi of the (iovernor that a Bill deals with a reserved sub’pM t 
should not 1)0 abaiuloncMl. The Mtmiorandnm also urges an adv:nH'(‘ 
to the origitial proposal that the list of tratisferrod and res(‘r\ (mI 
subj(‘(*ts should be re\ is(‘d aft(‘r jiv(‘ y(‘a,rs. hidustries and education 
should be wdiolly transf(‘i*r(Ml at the start. The element of lespon- 
sil)ility should b<‘ introduced in th(‘ (’(Uitral (b)\ (umment by placing 
some of th(‘ DepartincJits under a, iMinistor liable to ilie control of tb(‘ 
L(‘gislatiire. TIk' (lOAcrnment of Itidia should no longer l>e r(C|nii(‘d 
to refer tarifT ])ro\)osals to the S<‘cr(‘tary of State for previous sane 
tion atirl wlnuj tln^- (b)N enmient ami the Legislature are agreed on 
the matter, the Scaavdary of Stat(‘. should as riiJ(‘ refrain from icfnsing 
his sanction. Bresidents of Legislatures should be (fleeted membms 
and not Governors. 

Mrs. Besant on behalf of the Jlonje Ibile Leagiui agreed lljat 
the lleform Bill must not b(' whittled flownTind alsTj^^giaa'd that th»‘ 
))rijieiple of diarchy Avas imnitabl^? in the trajisition to responsible 
governnumt. The objections to Avomen s fra.nehise weie Aveah. 
VV^nnen’s suffrage had been carried in tAvo Congresst's and at all Cmn 
ferences where it had l>ee)i ywoposed. Sla^ thought that granting 
llomt' .Rule to lialia Avonld tend to bring t lu^ Bi'itisb aial lr»dians (’:loser 
together. The two great ]H>ijits on which fndian opijiion concciitrtitcd 
were fiscal antoi/omy and some advance in tin' C^nitral Government. 
She thought that the exclusion of Avomen from the franchise Avould 
cause great frictioji and suggested that the question of eiifranchisemeni 
of AVomen Ixdore a yieriod of ten years sh(mld 1 h‘ left to the Legislative 
'Council. She urgiMl that tiaiisference be effected on ap^dicataon from 
[the TvOgislatnre. Tlie Home I’fule Deputation tlid not approve of 
w ommuml representation as it intensified separaticui by importing 
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roliMioiis qiieslioiis iiito polities. Tlu‘< Kepoi’t of the FiioetioJis Cxjuv] 
rnittee was generally satisfactory lait land revejiiie, irrigation, and 
famine relief should he transfened. The Fianchise Ke]M>rt wms 
inisa^s factory. Tin; prop(‘rty (pialiiieation was To^T'dri^h aiid t here 
was no Titerirry ((ualificatio/n She was followi'd )>y Mr. KarnasA\ 

Iyer w ho substantiat3d and confirmed all that she said. 

On August 5 Mr. V. J. Patel submitted a long memorandum 
on behaff of the National Congress. He urged a considerahh' 
general e.vtmisioii of the franchise for women as well as for uumi. :ind 
said tliiit unless th(‘ Bill em]>o\v(‘red the* Legislatix e Council to amend 
or make laws thcfoanent it Avould not he of much value. The (’on 
gress welcomed tlie Bill as a slight advance towards their idcMl. 'riie 
Congn^ss considered the* i>eople capahle of undertaking* Res])onsihh‘ 
(t}o\ ( n'lmnnit Avith local administralix a,utonomy at once and it w;i.s 
for them to say wlum full responsihility should he undertaken ; that 
t here xvas a strotig demand in India for (‘nfranchi.semeut of Avomt'iv and 
dechmal tlnit the rei)resentation of Indians on tin' BegislatiAe C(nmrd 
und('r tiu' hill was inade<iuate. 'riu* Committ('e was hostih' to the 
Coiign'ss deimtation and suhjeeti'd Mr. Patel to a strong eross- 
e.vami nation, 

Mr. Patel stahnl that tlie modilications suggested l)y the 
( 'Ongress were, firstly, full ies\)Ousihle Coverument for the Provinees 
with transfer of all su]>jects ; secondly, tin' same measure of respon 
sihility in the (loverimient of India ; Army, Navy, Air For<:e, 
Peaci* Treaties, foreign relations, relations with ruling \)rinces and 
stdgeets affecting the peace, trampiility, and defence of the ( oujiiry 
should lx*. reser\(‘d, wdiih* tin' n'lnaining suhje(ds cafifecting internal 
aTairs should Ix', haixh'd over to the i eina'sentatives of the I'cople ; 
tliirdly, fiscal autonomy : fourthly, a tinn'dimit of fifteen years slnndd 
he lixed hy statute, in which full K(‘spojisi))le Covernment should be 
attained in the whole of British India. 

Mr. Madhava Rao of the ( Vingress di'pntalioji said that the 
Indian Civil Sm vice had overstayed its nscfnlncss and should retire. 
The English civil servants were useful in their own Avay, hut hidians 
would get Oil ;is well without them. He wished to see local self 
government in India developed on ea.st(*rn Jiot westerj) lines. Ih‘ 
aih'ged that, (luring the rcicent controversy, civil servants took sides 
and entirely inisnnderstood the feeling' of the country. Civil Servnnts 
<'ont(‘nded that Indians were not tit to ruh*. The continuance of the 
civ il service system meant stunting the development of the pt'ople. 
Me strongly supported full \)rovineial autonomy to be at ()i>ce given 
to India and to. he saved from the Civil Servants. 

Sir Frank Sly on ]>ehalf of the Indian Civil Service contesfrd 
Mr. iMadluiva Jx’ao s opinion, that India was able to dispense' with 
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KuropCMiis. IL‘ l>elicA ed that the agitation against tlu‘ Ciyil ►Sers ieo 
was largely political, in order to strejigthcji the Indian claim to res 
ponsihle g()V(‘rimient. He would he N cry sorry to think t hat Mr. l\ao s 
\ i<‘ws rellected the more s(»her o])inion in India. 

He said that tlnr large majority ot Civil S(‘r\aiits in (jidia loyalls 
accepted the Pronouncemeid of Augnsi ’JOth. Some honestly \)r- 
1i(‘V(‘d that the ])roposals of the Keport exeetHhul what w^as desira))le 
at ])res(']it, others heliesa*'^ tliat tin* Tv(‘port went on wrong lines, and 
1 hat diarchy would make it more difficult to pioceed on satisfaetoiy 
lines. Otiuii's lK‘li(‘\ ed that th(‘ sclieme was jiistitied and t hat there* 
was no satisfactory alternatix e*. H(‘ l>elie\ ed that Ci\il Serv ants 

wei-(* g(niuin(*ly^ fnght(m(‘d hy' re'ce iP (a'iticism, and fe^ared t hat it mighi 
he difficult to make t In* scheme* a, sue*cess, e‘\ en with tin* best will, 
<»\\ ing to rae’ial ]n<*judice‘ anel the*y elesiri'el safe‘guards fen- th(‘ii 
positieni. He said that, if he* were* a young man choosing (i eare‘ei, 
he* would undoiil)teHlly enter the* t'ivil S(‘rvi( e‘ mider the* sche‘me‘. 

A large* volume of evidene'e* was gone inte> in the* month ol 
August. The great Mr. Tilak gave ejvieience on leelialf e)l 
the* Congress | )(*]mtatie>n, hut the Committee* curiously eaienigli 
sim]»Iy' listeneel to him witlienit (piestieniing. Mi‘. Srinivasa Sastry 
tendered a hrilliant es idence* which was the best of the whole* le)t. Mrs 
Sorepini Natdu inade an eai-nest ai)]>egil fen* the frane^hiso to we)meii 
Mr. Samarth api)e‘areel feer the Bennhay Presidency asse)ciatie)n, Mr. 
K. \k P(‘eldi fe)r Madi*as Ne)n-Brahmins, Mr. B. P. A\ aelia for Ijahour, 
and Mj-. CJhintamani e)f Allahabad, Messrs K. Ck Pay, P. (k Pay , 
.1 )r. T. Sa]»i*u, M. A. dinnah, Pamchanelra. Pao, llama llayaningai 
anel a. few eithers alse) gave evielence. Sir Archbolel Karl, Sir \k*rney 
Le)vatt anel Sir W. Meyer alse> a\)])eare*d anel simpen-toel the Bill with 
inore or less e*ar?ie*stm^ss and bureaucratic timielity. 

Mr. Welby, the arcli-inspirer of tlie Angle) Inelian asse>ciatioii, 
gn\e en iel(‘nce e)n the 1 Nth August. He said that the great Indk of 
the Indian populatie)n was utterly inea^pable* e)f fe)rming any e)])inicn on 
oilier than mere leical matters. There was no elcmanel fen- self-Cleivern 
mi*nt e)i‘ any thing a|»i)ioaching it ])y the* ])e*e)i)le. It wais fe)r thei ( lovern 
ment to recognise that egxste existed as perha])s the most important 
fact in tnelia, and not to ignore it wdien ]>re)vieling for tlie^ represent 
ation of th(^ pe*o[)le. Mr. Welby regarde‘el the*, presemt liill as reactionary 
in many re*si»e*cts anel saiel that the European community felt tliat 
lim work eif administering India was being taken away frean 
callable men w he> had been losponsible for it, anel graelually haneleel 
eiver to a class wlu) liael shown little administrati\ e aptitude*. 
Kuropeaiis in India stroiigly fedl that Parliameuitary co] it red of ad 
ministration was rather a farce, and the average Member of Parlia 
ment, owdng to pressure of otheu* wn)rk and the absence of direct 
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1\iK)\vl<'ilg(* of India was not disposed systeniatically to interest 
I li 111 self in [ndian affairs. 

'rhere ivas no silting; of the C'oniniittee in >S(‘])teniher. ft nnd. 
iiKain in Octohcn- 1 1)19 and took several important official evidence, 
-^ncli as that of Sir W. Duke, Sir T. Holderness, Sir M. Ilainmick, 
Sir •]. Brnnyate, H. II. the Aga Klian and of that (dianipion of 
]n-nssiaiiism in India Sir Michael O’Dowyer. Th(‘ latter dving 
(‘vid(‘nce on Octob(‘r 8th stated that local (Tovc'rnors of India 
a,('e(‘pted th(‘- main vicM's of th(‘ Montagn-Chidmsford lu'port, except 
as I'cgards dualism. S(‘parately <‘ach of the two streams, ('astern 
aaid W('stern, which irrigatc'd tin* arid plain of administration in 
India was inade(iuat('. for tlie efficient, in-igation of the whole 
I ract and the b('st results would be obtainc'd liy combining h()th 
streanis in a common channel. Community of (JovernnKUit must 
«'ontinue, if tin* w('st(‘rn sti\‘am was to function as an integral 
]»a.rt of (u)\ erinn ‘lit . 'the aim of th(‘ tiolitical classc's in India, 
who desired to bring tlu' whole administration under their sole 
^epiarati' control, was (jnife l(‘gitimat(‘ so far as tlieir o]>j(*ct was to 
prov(‘ llieir own eaiiaeity and to obtain wid(‘r scope for Indian ideas 
and I ndian tuTsonm'l. But that ohji'ct could be ade([nately stanired 
by giving them, as tlu' majority selu'im* proiiosed, a Lugin* share' of 
work in th(‘ whole joint British a.nd Indian administration. Working 
ill a.ssoeiatiou these classes was to exclude British (‘xpi'rii'ijce and 
capacity from the administration whicli these (|ualities had laiilt up ; 
that o1)j(‘(!t a\)p(!ared to be iiicousisteuit witli th(‘ welfare of the 
<M'mmuuity and tlu' British Gove'rinmnit whicli was responsihh.' for the 
ge'iKual welfare should not allow general interests to be subordiind-ed 
ru the interests of any one' class or interest, eastern or w(‘stern. If 
I h(‘ business of Coverumeut was to be inspired by a common 
]Mirj»os(‘, that Avas unobtainabh* undew dualism. Their aim should be 
to organise and unite tlu^ two elements by close associaton for a 
eommeiu purpose and not to emphasise the diffiuxuices as dualism did 
by artificial and ever increasing separation. The best way to sc^cure 
this nnity was to recognise* that the British and Indian (TOveT*nments 
working for a common object had a common mandate and common 
r(‘spoiisihility. ddie asse^eiation and partnership of the British and 
Indians for this common object would, in a large majority of cases, 
secure unity of views and effort. That was tlie mature conclusion of 
seven out of nine Local (jOvernments based on long pniotical ex- 
p('Tieric(g Their scheme modified the Montagu Chelmsford Scheme in 
oiK^ important respect by eliminating the danger of dualism. A 
feature of their scheme was that the Joint Executive was half India]! 
and half British there being two British and two Indian represeii 
tatives, besides the Governor. This he declared to be dangerous. 
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Oil Ociober lOth tlie Aga Khan tendercMl evirieuoi' and j^aid, 
as un ideal he preferred self-doveriiment on the American federal 
]Jan or Swiss lines but h(‘ recoi?ni«ed that India’s future was 
lijikcd with Hritain, and rcsprnisibic governnioiit must be a way 
hovards evolving some such plan more suited to the countries of 
great slates such as India would become. Tie looked forwai'd to 
IIk* day when through a referendum and initiati\e tlie electors 
would fidly supervise their r(‘presentati ves. Dualism could not be 
a pf‘rmanent solution, but it was diffi(!ult at present to imagine any 
oili^u' coheient scheme for the transitional peiiod. A two-thirds 
majority vote should be needed for tin* removal of a Minister. The 
thuernor s power to disregard the opinion of Ministers was 
de.sirablt^ at pi’csenl as a safeguard from th(‘ Dritish i)oint of viewy 
but be doubted tTj(‘ practical \itility of sueli power. Tb' was of 
Opinion that the best gnaiant(U‘ against hasty, unhiii* or jiartial 
loLiislat io/‘ and the best ]n-ot(‘etion for the (lovauaior himself 
v\ onld he a riderendum. Me tliought that the proposed rest i-ietions 
of' the linaiaual and legislativa* ]»ovvers of legislatures vvnrre niineei's 
>ai'il\ severe so fai' as Itombay a?id Dengal were concerned. 'I’he 
legislature should cei’tainly Ik* empowered to vote supplies. 'Fhe 
(iraiid (a»n!mitte(‘ metliod of s(‘en]*ing ess<‘iitial legislation might Ik* 
fie(’(‘ssary for the first few vears, hut t lici-eafttu' tht*. naturai cons 
lilvitional solution of dissolv ing t he I loose f)n important occasions 
wlien 1 he -policy of the administration was successfully (;lndlenged 
should be resorted to, and tin* i’ef<'rendmn sliould be us(*(l where 
only can* measure ('aused friction, lb* did not entirely a('(e|)t tin* 
]K>sitioi) tlial the time liad Jiot eonu* to give Legislative Assembly 
measni'(* of control over tbe (’entral (Jov (*rnmerit , for exam])](i Puhlie 
^\ (»rk and Lducation could l>e hamb'd o\e]’ to a rcsi)onsi]>h* Miuistei 
at headijuai’ters without uiiduly f(‘ttei-ing the ( lov erjinnuit of India 
in tla* discharge of its responsibilitii;s. The Bill loft for too much 
to rules to h*e made hercaftei-. Less scope should be left for the 
exer* isr of the personal inclination or \)arty prejudices by suecessiv i* 
Secretaries of State or \de{‘)-oys. 

d'he work of public examination of witnesses by th(3 joint com 
rnittee oided on Octo]>er Ibth. After a few private meetings fo i* 
preparing and revising the rc^poi't, this work was fmislted on the 
17th Noveml)er. The n^port was issued two days later accompanied 
by the amended lb II. 



The Qovt. of India Bill, 1919 

In the House of Cominons in Committee 

Debate on the Bill as Amended by the 
Joint Committee. 

\ 

The House went into Committee on 3rd December. 1919 on the recommitted 
Government of India Bill Mr. Whiteley in the Chair. 

On Clause t, which enables provision to be made l>y rules for 
the classification of subjects in relation to the functions of 
Government as central and provincial subjects — 

Colonel Yate moved an amendment providing that the 
rules to be made should be rules “under the Act/' instead of 
rules ‘ under the Government of India Act, 1915, as amended 
by the Government of India ( Amendment ) Act, 1919.” He asked 
the House to give the Bill the most careful consideration. It was 
read a second time in extraordinary circumstances, l:)eing 
brought in on the Thursday before the Whitsuntide recess, and 
passed in a fe;v hours without any debate. To a small country like 
Egypt Lord Milner was being sent out. The Secretary for India 
was a man who knew nothing about India, but, after going out and 
consulting people there, came back and formed a Constitution Tor 
a territory bigger than the whole of Europe, excluding Russia. 
Under the Bill, everything was to be left to rules under references 
to two former measures. The Secretary of State was going to take 
by these rules powers to amend the whole Constitution for India 
which had hitherto been in force. 

These rules ought not to be left to the idiosyncrasies of a Sec. of 
Slate In that House they were very much opposed to legislation by 
Orders in Council. They wanted to have everything in this Bill. He 
would like to see a Bill passed before the peace celebration on 13th 
December, showing that we were really in earnest in this matter ; 
but this Bill could not come into operation until the summer of 
1921. Therefore there was plenty of time to obtain the opinion of 

5 
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the Governors of the various Provinces of India on these rules 
and when the rules came back they should be attached to the Bill 
before it came into operation. He appealed to the Government not 
to pass blindfold legislation leaving everything to be ’ worked out 
according to the view of the Secretary of State. His next amend- 
ment on the paper would provide that the rules should be' laid in 
draft before both Blouses of Parliament and should not be made 
unless both Houses by resolution approved the drafts ; that the 
Secretary of State in Council might make such rules in the form in 
which they had been approved ; and that the Bill should not be 
brought into operation until all such rules had been approved and 
attached to the Bill. 'Phey must have sure opit:iipn as to what the 
effect of these rules would be. 

Mp. MontagfU explained that in order to avoid confusion, as 
soon as this Bill was passed it would be incorporated in the old Act. 
There would be no necessity for reference to a complicated system 
of Acts. There would be only one Act. Therefore the words 
^'principal Act/' would disappear and the words “this Act’’ would 
be substituted for them. The meaning of ‘"this Act'’ would be that 
the whole Constitution of India would be embodied in the original 
Acts with these amendments. If the first part of this amendment 
were carried they would lose the definition of “the principal Act,” 
they would lose the whole scheme on which the Bill was constructed, 
and they would be deprived of the opportunity of automatic 
consultation which avoided all trouble of reference. 

Never had a Bill for the Government of India been introduced 
which made the Secretary of State so amenable to the control of 
that House as this Bill did. Rules in former Acts were not made 
with all the provisions which had been incorporated in this Bill to 
secure the control of Parliament. All rules under Clause 1 had to 
be brought before Parliament by the Secretary of State, and it was 
suggested that all rules should be first investigated and reported on 
by a Standing Committee of both Houses. Therefore the House 
would have the advice of a Committee of its own appointing. His 
hon. and gallant friend sought to provide that, instead of laying on 
the table, all rules would have to have a resolution of both Houses. 
By all means let them have resolutions on the important rules, but 
do not let them have resolutions on every alteration in a very 
complicated set of rules. If all the rules came before them for a 
confirmative resolution the procedure would become customary and 
would lose its significance. In Cqmmittee upstairs it was agreed 
that the best course to pursue was that all rules shoud be submitted 
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to a Joint Committee of Parliament, and all the rules, with the 
report of the Commitee, should come before the House of 
Commons. ( Hear, hear. ) The Secretary of ■ State was authorised 
by the Bill to decide whether he would adopt thea ffirmative course 
rather than the negative course of laying on the table. The Secretary 
of State would act as Parliament directed — he would be a fool if 
he did not — in taking the advice of the Joint Committee. In 
practice it would be the Joint Committee who would say to him 
that che rules were so important that he had better adopt the 
attirmative course, or that the alterations were so trifling that it was 
necessary only to draw attention to them by lying them on the table 
of the House of Commons. 

He was anxious to ensure Parliamentary control without 
encumbering the procedure, of Parliament, and he thought the 
clause provided for such control in every necessary particular. It 
might interest the Committee to know that there had been corres- 
[)ondence with the Viceroy and Government of India as to the 
necessity of the Bill receiving the Royal Assent before f 'hristmas. 
They hoped that the rules under the Bill after they had received 
the opinions of all concerned, including the local Governments, 
would be brought home here in sufficient time for the holding 
of the new elections in November of next year, and it was hoped 
that the new National Legislative Assembly would sit in India 
in January, 1921. He wanted the Committee to know what the 
Govenment of India and the India Office were aiming at if all 
went well. • 

Colonel Yate still held that they would be wrong if they did 
not take care to express their opinion upon all rules when they were 
brought in. 

Earl Winterton said that his experience was that the House 
as a whole took very little interest in documents laid on the table 
of the House. It was, in his opinion, highly important that in the 
future Parliament should take far more interest in the affairs of 
India than it had done in the past. 

Mr. Montagu said he hoped that for the first time in the 
history of Parliament a Standing Committee on Indian affairs 
would be appointed, not by any Minister of the crown, but by the 
House itself. If such a Committee existed it would be their duty 
to advise whether a particular rule or rules should be submitted to 
the House by affirmative resolution ; and he was sure the House 
would stand by the advice thus given by its own Committee. (Hear, 
hear. ) 
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Sir, H. Craik hoped the amendment would not he pressed. 
In view of the vital interests at stake, it would be fatal it the Bill, 
when It became an Act, was held up until all the necessarily 
elaborate rules were drafted, approved, and submitted to 
Parlianicni. 

Major Ormsby-Gore also thought it would be unreasonable 
to suspend taking action in regard to many important clauses 
of the Act until certain machinery was devised in India and sent 
over for the approval of Parliament. 

The amendment was negatived without a divisioi'i 

On Diarchy. 

Cololonal Yate moved to omit from Clause r the paragraph 
enabling provision to be made by rules ‘Tor the transfer from among 
the provincial subjects to the administration of the Governor acting 
with Ministers appointed under this Act,’ and to substitute a 
provision that the rules shuld be “for the constitution of the 
Governor’s Executive Council, in which there shall be an equal 
number of official Ministers and of Ministers chosen by the 
Governor from the elected members of the provincial Legislature. ’ 
This amendment, raised the whole (juestion of the diarchy. 
That iinprecedeiued form of government would be ecjui valent in 
India to what the conditions would be in this country if the 
Minister had one-lialf of his Cabinet on the benches behind him, 
and the other half were comosed of the leaders of trade unions — 
the Srnillies and the Cramps. One-haif of the Governor’s Ministers 
would be men whose whole fame and notoriety was based upon the 
way in which they opposed and thwarted the official Ministers, and 
the result would be continual friction between the two sides of the 
Ministry. His amendment was that the system of government in 
the Provinces should be unifie 3 . The system of diarchy was 
unworkable. The House had not been informed of the opinion on 
this subject of the Governors of the Provinces, who ought to have 
been consulted before such a proposal as that in the Bill was 
brought forward. 

Mp, Acland (a member of the Joint Committee) insisted that 
diarchy was the most fundamental question ( Hear, hear. ) No one 
had said that the system was ideal. There certainly would be, 
there must be difficulties. All that they could claim was that 
it was the best system for Carrying out the declaration of August, 
1917. The alternative system, proposed by the amendment, it 
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seemed to him, involved dualism, diarchy, every bit as much as 
the system proposed in the Bill ( hear, hear ), without having that 
definite responsibility which alone would make dualism a real success. 
Under the system proposed to be substituted by the amendment 
there would be no duty of any sort on the Governor to allot any 
particular portfolio, or indeed, any portfolio at all, or any real 
executive responsibility, to those persons who were elected 
by the constitituencies. He suggested that they were likely to 
get the maximum of friendly working if each side of the Executive 
Council had a definite reponsibility formally attached to it. If 
every one were responsible for everything, there was much more 
likely to be friction than if the two sides were responsible for 
diflerent things. It was a part of the policy of this country that this 
Bill should constitute a step, that it should be a stage from which 
further steps forward were possible, if this stage showed by its 
working that it was justified. From the system proposed by the 
hon. and gallant member no further step was possible, except 
either to diarchy or complete responsible government. Surly one 
of the things in the Bill was that, in a certain number of years, 
power should be given to the House to judge definitely whether 
to make a further step, and, if so what step to make. So long 
as they gave to IVIinisters selected from the members elected to the 
Legislatures the power of saying that any failure was not their fault 
because the official members interfered, they would not arrive at 
a real judgment of whether administration through the elected 
representative had been a success or a failure. They would get a 
block on the progressive scheme which they hoped might be 
justified by its results, and one of the main purposes of this 
legislation would be defeated. The amendment was absolutely fatal 
to the Bill, and did not in any way carry out the policy which the 
House had accepted when it gave a second reading to the Bill. 

Sip H. Craik — said that every one knew that diarchy wis open 
to very serious objection, but it seemed to him that the amendment 
would introduce diarchy in the most dangerous and unworkable 
form, and if he were not mistaken, it was almost the very proposal 
made at the Indian Congress. ( Hear, hear. ) They might take 
it as almost a certainty that this equal number of members would 
represent absolutely diametrical points of view, and in every case 
of a diflferance of opinion they would have the Governor stepping 
in to decide by his casting vote. Did his hon, and gallant friend 
think that that was a practicable or possible view to take of the 
working of this system ? 
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Colonel WedgfWOOd thought the purport of the amendment 
was not quite clearly understood by the Committee. It limited 
the responsibility of the Provincial Legislative Assembly. A 
promise had been made in India that there would be a grant of 
responsibility to Indian Legislative Assemblies, and if this amend- 
ment were carried there would be no such grant, but they 
would remain just where they were at present. They wished to 
see a transfer of responsibility from the Indian Civil Service to 
the democracy, and this Bill was a beginning. In these circum- 
stances he did not see how the Government could accept the 
amendment. 

Mp. T. J, Bennett said that there was a great deal of evidence 
which warranted the Committee taking a hopeful view of the 
way in which the scheme would work. They had no right to think 
that Ministers of India would play to the gallery. He thought 
members might support the scheme in the Bill with confidence 
that it would achieve its purpose. 

Sir J. D. Rees said that it was no use having an advance 
unless it was one which gave actual responsibility to the Ministers 
appointed. The amendment drew the pith and substance out of 
the Bill. ^ 

The amendment was negatived. 

Control of Provincial subjects. 

Mr. Spoor moved to insert in the clause the following 
paragraph ; — ^'Subject to rules made under the Princi[)al Act all 
provincial subject other than the subjects of law, justice, and police 
( as defined in the rules ) shall be transferred to the administration 
of tht) Governor acting with the Minister in charge of the subject. 
Subjects so tranferred are in this Act referred to as ‘trasferred 
subiicts.’ ’’ He said the amendment proposed a greater measure 
of revolution of powers to the provincial governments. Eighty 
per cent of the population of India relied on agriculture only 
as their means of existence, and unless there was transference in 
all the provinces of land revenue and irrigation no real control would 
be given to the representatives of the people. The three Indian mem- 
bers on the Functions Coramitte pressed very hard for the transfer of 
these subjects, and he believed the Bombay Government recom- 
mended the complete transfer of all the subjects contained in the 
amendment. In recent year.^ there had been an extraordinary 
political awakening in India. There was danger that this Bill did 
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not go far enoug'h ; and there was a disposition to look at the 
question from a purely British point of view. If the Bill did not 
go far enough the result would be to strengthen the small band of 
extremist politicians in India who desired complete separation from 
the British Empire. The people of India should be allowed to 
have complete control, so far as the povincial subjects were concer- 
ned. We should lose nothing by shovving the Indian people that 
we trusted them, and by giving them a chance to proceed along 
constitutional lines to fuller and wider political responsibility. 

Colonel WedgfWOOd seconded the amendment which, he 
said, was directed to the transfer of most of the matters of local 
administration to the legislative assemblies. The subjects trans- 
ferred under the Bill were few and meagre, and the subjects reserved 
for administration by the bureaucracy were enormous and important. 
The first transfer was local Self-Government ( hear, hear ), which 
included the whole administration of the municipal councils and of 
the district boards. Any real development in India must begin from 
the municipal councils and district boards ; but the right hon. 
gentleman had made the mistake of starting his reforms in mid air 
by developing the great provincial legislative assemblies. He urged 
the importance of having a genuine Local Government Board 
appointed, with a native Minister in charge. By the transfer of 
education enormous opportunities were opened up. A hundred 
years of English rule had left India a more or less illiterate people. 
Public works were handed over, but in an emasculated form. The 
vital question of the land revenue was also reserved. He regretted 
much that there could be no chage in the Bill for 10 years. The 
measure was viewed in India now with hesitation and doubt. 

Government Policy. 

Mr. MontagfU said that in refusing the amendment it was not * 
because he did not sympathise earnestly with those who were in a 
hurry. It was simply for the reason, which some critics of the 
measure forget, that the Bill was not a concessiQ,|i to a demand 
( Hear, hear. ) It was based, rightly or wrongly, on a principle, 
which he held to be of the utmost importance, that it was not 
the purpose of the Government to ask Parliament to surrender its 
trusteeship to Indian bureaucrats in exchange for the present Indian 
Civil Service. It was the intention of the Government to ask 
Parliament gradually to surrender its trusteeship in favour of an 
Indian electorate. But they had to create that electorate. ( Hear, 
hear. ) It was not a question of putting a whole set of names bn 
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a list of electors. They had to find out whether they could get the 
electors to the poll, and whether the electors would vote on the 
questions at issue, or only on religious questions or something of 
that kind. He believed they could soon create a real Indian 
electorate to which Parliament could entrust its trusteeship of the 
government of India, but until the electorate was in existence 
Parliament would not be justified in surrendering its trusteeship. 

( Hear, hear. ) The whole question of land revenue was really a 
quesion for the electorate. AVhatever was done, the first electorate 
would not be thoroughly representative of all classes interested in 
the land. There was no distrust of India ; but there was a jealous 
maintenance of the principle upon which the Bill was founded, and 
Government asked for a few years of delay before they transferred the 
services in question until they could feel assured that there was in 
India a full and efficient electorate. 

I: had been said that diarchy was a novel term whicli could not 
be defended. The bill was its defence. It proposed to transfer 
something in order to judge in the future vyhether, having created an 
eleciorate, other services could also be transferred. For instance, he 
did not want to hand over factory legislation, even if it could be 
separated from other things until he was sure that there was an 
Indian electorate which could take an interest in the work of the 
Minister in charge and hold him resf)Oiisible. He believed, once the 
Bill was through, the progress of India to c;omplete Self-Government 
was irresistible and nothing could stop it. But there was one ^enemy 
in the path, and that was if, in order to satisfy those who w'ere 
impatient, Parliament departed from the principle upon which the 
Bill rested and wrecked it by over loading it. ( Cheers. ) 

Commander Kenworthy said the arguments of the right 
hon. gentleman were the same old crusted Tory objections that used 
to be advanced against the extension of the franchise to agricultural 
labourers in this country. ( Laughter. ) 

Colonel J. Ward urged that the idea of sanitation in the minds 
of Eastern people differed so greatly with the idea in the Western 
mind that no one having knowledge of the subject would dream that 
by the handing over of the control of that department to native 
management an advantage would be conferred on the Indian people. 
In regard to the transfer of factory legislation also, Mr. O’Grady and 
he asked many questions in the House in 1909-10 concerning the 
factory population of India, and they discovered that aimost 
all of the factories in India were owned by wealthy Indiams- who had 
no knowledge of European ideas of labour and objectedl any 
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regulation, and that it was through the apprehension of their hostility 
that more had not been done to improve the factory systetn in 
India. It would be a fatal blunder for Labour members of this House 
to allow the possibility of influencing factory conditions in India 
to pass beyond their reach. 

Mp. N. Mclean contended that the arguments against the pro- 
posal afforded reasons for setting up a Labour electorate in 
India. 

MajOP Barnes pointed out that the Bill contained no restriction 
upon the extention of the list of transferred subjects at future dates. 

Major Ormsby-Gore remarked that the Labour members failed 
to realise that the industrial population of India was a comparatively 
insignificant part of the whole population. 

The amendment was rejected,, 07 i a division, bv 260 votes to ^7. ^ 

Colonel Wedgwood moved an amendment to leave out from 
the clause the provision that the rules might provide for fixing the 
contributions payable by local governments to the Governor-General- 
in Council, and making such contribution a first charge on allocated 
revenues or moneys. He said the Central Government had large 
sources of revenue, and he wished to enter his protest against the 
demand that the provinces should also contribute their quota to iL 
When the next step forward was taken grants from the provinces 
ought to cease. The present system of claiming contributions from 
the provinces was particularly unfair in certain cases, such as those 
of Madras and the United Provinces, and any proposal which tended, 
to perpetuate it was open to objection. 

Mr. Montagu said the inequalities of the present system were 
notorious, i^.ll that could be said for the scheme under the Bill was 
that it certainly did not make them worse. ( Colonel Wedgwood. — 
It perpetuates them. ) He did not think so. ft would be impossible 
to saddle the Government of India with the necessity of raising its 
own revenues entirely all on a sudden. These inqualities must take- 
time to remove. Assuming the Bill passed, it had been decided to- 
appoint a Fiancial Relations Committee, and Lord Meston had 
consented to go out to India again to act as chairman. He hoped 
to get a Committee together which would be quite impartial as 
between province and province, and would assist them in coming to 
the end they all desired. Whatever might l)e the taxable capacity 
of India, it could not be developed in a day. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 
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Colonel WedgfWOOd moved to omit paragraph 3, in order to elicit 
whether the right hon. gentleman contemplated that the new 
provincial executives would have Cabinet responsibility, or whether 
the Indian Ministers would present demands for money which they 
would have to balance by making suggestions for additional taxation. 

Mp. MontagfU said, as he understood the position, the Provin- 
cial (Governments in India had practically no powers of taxation. 
To ihs mind, taxation ought not be imposed on the provinces. He 
hoped it never would be imposed except when the whole Government, 
after considering the resources at their disposal, agreed to go to the 
legislatures to ask for taxation. He contemplated that all Budget 
proposals would be discussed in common between all parties 
concerned. 

'Ihe amendment as negative ivithout a division. 

On the (juestion that the clause stand part of the Bill — 

Mr. Oman explained that '‘diarchy’* was a (jerman word invented 
, by Professor Mommsen and applied to the relations between tne 
j Emperor Tiberius Augustus and the Senate. Ft was the most 
loathoOme piece of political farce ever foisted on a great nation. 
He regretted the passing of this clause because it sanctified racial 
differences. It created in the Provincial Government a body which 
was purely Indian. We had ceded to purely Indian administration 
a great part of the provincial functions of (Government. It would 
have been better if the whole functions of Government had been 
partly given over to Indians. It was lamentable that a purely 
Indian body would have charge of some things in which the great 
Indo British Civil Service should hold way. He referred particularly 
to sanitation and education. There was a great agitation in India 
in favour of a so called indigenous medicine — a fad of which the 
medical science uf the world did not approve, but which had great 
popularity. That question would come, not before the Indo-British 
medical service, but the service entirely controlled by the Indian 
part of the Administration. That was deplorable. 

Colonel Yate said they had no notion whether the Government 
of India agreed to the transfer of education. So far as they were 
aware the Government of India were entirely averse from this 
transfer. 

The clause was agrreed to, as also clause II ( Borrowing 
■powers of local Government ),\ 
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On Clause III. 

Mp. Spoor moved that Burma be included in the operation of 
the clause, his object being to ascertain whether it was intended for 
the benefit of Burma to introduce at the earliest possible moment a 
measure analogous to the one which they were then considering. 

Mr. MontagfU quite agreed that Burma must have an analo- 
gous grant of Self-Government adapted to her own local conditions, 
and Burma would get without loss of time one of two things. She 
would either become a Governor’s province and be dealt with Clause 
1 5, if that turned out to be the best solution, or be given a different 
Constitution, in which case it would be necessary to bring in new 
legislation, which would be introduced without loss of time. 

Mp. G. ThPOne asked the right Hon. Gentleman to say when he 
expected to come to a decision, and Earl Winterton submitted that 
a good deal of harm might be done if the position of Burma were 
discussed at lengh on that occasion. 

Mr. MontagfU said he could not give a definite promise as to 
when legislation would be introduced, for he was not in a position 
to pledge the Government. But his desire was to finish this great 
work ; he was in communication with the Government of India in 
regard to Burma, and he should be disappointed if at the end of the 
next Session a Burma Bill was not then introduced* 

The Amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir H. Cpaik moved an amendment to provide that the 
Governors of the provinces should be appointed by the Goveriior- 
General with the approval of His Majesty, and that they must 
have been, at the time of their appointments, at least 10 yearsjs 
in the service of the Crown in India. 

Mp. FisheP, ( President of the Board of Education ) said it 
was not the intention nor the effect of the clause that Civil servants 
should lienceforward be excluded from the new Governorships. 
The clause expressly provided for the possible appointment of 
members of the Indian CiviJ Service to those exalted posts. The 
new duties were not of a nature for which the Indian Civil Service 
was the best preparation. 

After further debate, Mp. Montag*U denied that the clause was 
put in with a desire to do anything unjust to the Civil Service of 
India, which Bad no greater admirer than himself. Nor did the 
clause rob them of anything. It gave them every chance still to 
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reach the position of Governor. What it did do — and the clause was - 
fully agreed — was to throw those positions open to the best man who 
could bejound for the job. In the law Civil servants in India were 
eligible for Governorships of presidencies, and he thought it would be 
a \ery unfortunate tiling to regard the rare occasions on wliich that 
particular appointment had been made as precluding this appoint- 
ment being made. He did not believe that in practice for some 
years to come the clause would make a very great dilTerence. He 
wanted nothing so much as to ensure for India in the future the best 
Civil Service that could be got. He was sanguine enough that when 
this great controversy was settled and this bill was law, the relation- 
ship between Indian politicians and the Civil Servants who undertook 
to carry it out would have none of the bitterness whicli had been the 
terrible lot of the unfortunate Civil servants who had done their 
duty with unswerving application duiing the last lo years. 

'Ike amejiilment iViih negatived, and the danse ivas agreed to. 


The House of Commons again went into Committee on Dec 4 
on the recommitted Government of India Bill, 

Mr, Whitely in the chair. 

The Chairman pointed out that there were amendments on 
Clause 7, whicH dealt amongst other things with qualification of 
electors, ranging over several matters, and he proposed, with the 
assistance of the Committee, to take three leadir*^ points from 
amongst them — viz., (i) the question of sex qualification, (2) the 
question of the candidates, and (3) the question of the electorate, 
'f'his would give members an opportunity of putting forward their 
views in each class. 

Major Hills moved as an amendment that in framing 
the rules which laid down the qualification for voters, no discrimina- 
tion should be made on account of sex. His desire was to include 
women as men in the electorate, and his amendment, whilst 
it qualified a woman to vote, would not qualify her to sit upon the 
legislative councils. It could not be said that there was no demand 
for women’s franchise because as far as Indian opinion went it was 
quite unanimous in favour of granting women the vote. A distin- 
guished Indian Civil servant had told him that woman and woman's 
opinion largely ruled matters in India. The objection to the 
amendment was, he understood, that the idea of the franchise was* 
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totally foreign and repugnant to the social and religious feelings of. 
India. His reply was that we had made great inroads on the social 
structure of India by this Bill and that ft would he a tall order to say 
that Indian opinion would not^ sanction the vote. The Bill would 
enfranchise about five niilIion..men and the effect of his amendment 
would be to enfranchise one million women. We had already sapped 
the traditional historical system India, and he did not 

believe that a new world could be built without the aid of women. 
The safest as well as the justest cause would be to grant them the 
vote 

Mr. Montagu expressed the the hope that the Committee 
would support the decision of the Joint Committee. He quite 
recognised the force of the demand for woman suffrage in India, 
and Parliament would make a mistake in ’denying to tiie women 
the opportunity of becoming enfranchised ; nevertheless in many 
parts of India there was a strong conservative opinion against it, 
opinion more prominent in some provinces than in others, and 
based largely on the belief in old established custom.s, amounting 
in some cases to religion. There being on a subject of this kind 
such divergence of opinion on a matter cutting deep down into the 
social life of India, what was the best thing for Parliament to do ? 
He submitted that it was to maitain the impartiality which had 
been characteristic of the British Government in dndia ever since 
it was founded, and to leave it to the people of India to decide the 
matter themselves as represented under the Bill. d'bis was not a 
question of enfranchising women in our own country anjl under our 
own social conditions. Phe queston was whether they should decide 
novy and at once to enfranchse women who lived under different 
conditions, and whose relations to the men in India were matters 
for Indians themselves to decide. 

Lady Astop — But it is to be decided by Indian men. ( Hear, 
hear. ) ^ 

Mr. Montagu — That is quite true. But the Hon. Member 
will remember that the que.stion of woman franchise in the country 
was decided by men. 

Lady Astor — Only after enormous pressure from the ladies. 

( Laughter and cheers. ) 

Mp MontagfU — That also is quite true. But the pressure will 
come into existence in India, if it is not in existence already, and 
the questicMi will be decided in the same way. I agree with what 
has been said as to the valuable contributions that women could 
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make to the political questions of the country, both as electors and 
representatives. . If I were an Indian and a member of the Legis- 
lative Council I should vote for the proposition. But I do not 
think I am entitled to do so here and now. We should leave it to 
those who are Indians. 

Mr. Spoor speaking as a member of the Joint Committee 
which considered the Bill, said they had all been profoundly 
impressed by the reasons given by Indian women witnesses for 
the political enfranchisement of their sex, and the earnestness 
and eloquence with which those reasons were supported. He 
believed a majority of the Committee, were they lett to declide 
according to convictions, would have agreed to the inclusion of 
the proposal in the Bill. In the circumstances the decision of 
tlie question would not he left, as was pointed out by the noble 
lady (Lady AstorJ, to the women of India, nor even to the people 
of India for 98 per ceiU. of the people would be excluded from 
the electorate. 

Earl Winterton supported the amendment. He said 
the purpose of the Bill was to allow India to advance by 
progressive steps towards the ideal of Western democracy. There 
was no logical reason why Indian women should not be 
permitted to make am advance along that path, Of course 
the extension of the franchise to the women of India would cut 
deep into the social susceptibilities of that country,” as the Joint 
Committee remarked, but was not that ob.'^ervation applicable to the 
same reforni' in any country ? (Hear, hear). Too many people in 
this country took their ideas of the position of women in the East 
from such plays as Afgar. All the evidence available went to show 
that the women living under the veil in Eastern countries took an 
interest in politics and the affairs of life generally now such as was 
unknown 10 years ago; and the .experience of English ladies living 
in the East and coming into close touch with the native women was 
that very often the women who lived in what seemed the utmost 
detachment from the world took the deepest interest in political 
and public questions. The women of those countries weild a far greater 
influence through their husbands than was generally supposed, and 
to keep them out of the franchise system would involve the risk 
of having an agitation in India resembling the women franchise 
agitation in this country, and would place a serious weapon in the 
hands of agitators. Of course, there were in India, as in every 
country, some women, as well as some men, who were^^unfitted to 
exercise the vote. Reading some recent reports of the Divorce 
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Court, one might say that some women in this country were unfitted 
to exercise the vote. For example, would “ the major’s girl wife,” 
when she reached the age of 30 years, be more fitted to exercise 
vote than would a woman graduate of Bombay University? (Hear, 
hear.j What would be needed above all else in India, when the 
new system of Government came into operation, would be to bring 
informed public opinion to bear upon questions of hygiene and 
reform. He contended that, after what had taken place in this 
country,. Parliament could not logically refuse to extend the franchise 
to the w^omen of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mp. B6nn6tt said that he thought the course which the Joint 
Committee had proposed should be taken in this matter was, 
on the whole, quite as helpful to (he cause of woman suffrage in India 
as the course recommended by the supporters of the amendment. 

Mr. Fisher, ( President of the Board of Education ) appealed 
to the Committee to come to a decision on this question, 
the issues of which were now fully before them. The 

Government felt that if the text of the Bill w^as preserved in its 
present form, woman suffrage would be introduced in many pro- 
vinces of India where it was popular, where there was a strong 
element in its favour, and where W'oman s organizations were already 
fully developed. But from all the evidence at their disposal, they 
were convinced that to introduce this question at this moment 
in the Punjab for instauce would create very serious difficulty. For 
that reason the}' had come to the conclusion that it was far 
better to lea\^ the decision of this question to the opinion of the 
provinces of India and not to decide it on the floor of the House. 

Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy said the Punjab had 
been referred to. A letter of the Aga Khan, the head of the 
Indian Musalmans, appeared in The Times three or four days 
ago strongly recommending the grant of the vote to women. 
The three great native political organizations — the Indian 
National Congress, the Indian Moslem League, and the HoSme 
Rule League of India — had by large majorities passed resolutions, 
not asking but demanding that the limited number of women 
who would be included should be granted the franchise. 

The amendment ivas rejected by 202 votes to 67. 

Colonel Wedgwood moved an amendment providing that 
non-residence in a constituency should not disqualify for election 
to Governors' Legislative Councils. He said the obligation of 
residence did not exist and would not be tolerated in this country, 
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and ought not to be introduced in India. The argument against a 
residential qualification in England applied with greater force to 
India, where few candidates would be available. It would increase 
the difhcultv of selecting the leaders of the new democracv in India. 
He felt that at the back of this limitation of the choice of candidates 
in ilombay, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces was a desire to 
have representatives in these Legislatures who would have less 
^ education and less cx])erience, and would be more amenable to 
p^olitical pressure. Another amendment he had on the paper 
provided that a man should not be disqualified for standing by 
reason of the fact that he had been dismissed from the Government, 
or had been imprisoned for anv offence not involving moral 
turpitude. I'lic best way to put into an agitator a sense of serious 
responsibility to the community was to put him in Parliament. 
He had a third amendment to jirovide that membership of a local 
legislature should not be a disqualification for election to the Im- 
perial Legislature at Delhi. 

Mr. Montag’Ue said that when the rules relating to the franchise 
came back from India and were laid before Parliament itn 
opportunity would lie given to the House to discuss them. He 
believed the residential (lualification was a bad one because ii was 
of very little use. The adoption of the principle in three of the 
provinces was a compromise. If it were found that the absentee (tf a 
residential qualification in the other provinces led to good rejaresen- 
tation of rural constituencies, then he hoped that at the next revision 
of the franchise the residential qualification in the three {jiovinces 
would disappear. 

Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy— W hen will the fust 
elections take place in India 

Mr. MontagfU said he could not give the date till tlie Pill was 
through. But he wished to have thelirst elections held in November, 
1920, so that the first session of the new Councils could commence 
in January, 1921. 

The amendment ivas negatived Clause 7 added to the Bill, 

On Clause 9. 

Mr. Spoor moved an amendment designed to ensure the 
selection of such President by direct election, instead of by appoint- 
ment by the Governors, until the expiration of a period of four 
years from the first meetings. 
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Mr. MontagfU said he thought no better wa}' could be found 
to prejudice the start of the scheme than to adopt the amendment. 
The proposal in the clause was that until the first Councils had 
gone by and an election had taken place, Presidents should not be 
appointed who would have the qualifications and experience nece.s- 
sary for such a position : but for some reason which be could not 
understand the mover of the amendment was not content to watt 
until, at the end of four t'ears, elected Presidents could be chosen. 

The ameyidment 7vas nef^atived and the clause agreed to, 

Mr. MontagfU on an amendment moved by Air. Stewan to 
Clause 10, providing that local legislatures should not make oi 
take into consideration any law relating to currency or coinage, 
assured the hon. member that there was not the slightest danger of 
currency or coinage ever being a provincial subject in India. 
It was physically impossible that it should be so without the 
assent of the* House, and absolutely impossible tliat anybody should 
propose it, 

Ihe amendment ivas nef^a tired. 

The clauee 7 cas a/tenvards agreed to, as 7 verc clauses 12 to ly. 

On Clause 19. 

Lieutenant Comander Kenwopthy moved an amendn cat 
which provided that the members should be nominated or “ directly*' 
elected. He argued that the chamber should be directly elected, 
as it was desirable to start the new Legislative Assembly on the 
most democratic lines. 

Mp. Montag^U was in cordial agreement with the advantages 
of direct representation. The Government of India were hopeful 
of advising a .system of direct representation, and that would, 
in all prol)ability, be put in the scheme which would come before 
the House. There was, however, a jtossibility that the direct 
electorate could not be devised in time for the starting of the 
Bill. 

77 / c amendment 7 .vas negatived. 

On an amendment to Clause 24, which deals with the 
proceedings in the Indian Legislature, Colonel WedgfWOOd raised 
the question of fiscal autonomy, which, he said, almost the 
whole of the evidence from India asked for. At present they 
had gone so far as to allow that the Government, if they thought 
fit, should propose import duties to the Legislature. He considered 
that the question of import duties should be dependent upon the 
Assembly itself. 
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Mr. MontagfU said thal ihe ameiidinent was unnecessary. He 
was quite in ai^reernent with fical autonomy for India hut it was 
for the Government to put forward the proposals. Most of the 
olTicials in India bad been Protectionists; he himself was a con- 
vinced Free-trader. It was certain tliat if we had the key industries 
in this countiw, India would liave the same. India should have 
(lie o[)p()rtunity of revisintj^ her tariffs in wdiat she considered to 
be her interests. Any tariff jaroposed in India must be in the 
shape of a Hill, wiiich could only be carried l)y votes of the 
Legi s 1 a t i ve Ass em t )1 \' . 

77 /r aDicndwcnl ivas fh ^^iitwed and the (lanse afireed to, 

dlans'es 26 to j 2 larre a^^reed to after a niunber (d' amendments had 
heiii nci^atnH’d or laiihdraivn . 

On Cl£lUS6 33, relating to the control of tlie Secretary of State. 
Mr, .Alontagu, in rejdy to C’olonel Wedgwood, gave an undertaking 
that before rules wa*re made embodying the franchise, he would 
submit them lo tlie House of Commons for approval and give 
the House an oj)portunity of amending them. 

7 'iie clause was agreed t<.>. 

Clauses 34 and 35 were agreed to. Before Clause 36 relating 
to the Civil Services in India was agreed to, Mr. Montagu said 
it was far better that Civil servants should retire than wmrk un 
willingl} under the new constitution. He would exercise his dis- 
cretion if he were still Secretary of State in dealing with the matter, 
but he could not grant proportionate pensions on his own sole 
authority. The information he had tended to show that Civil 
servants, having expressed their apprehension about certain aspects 
of the Bill, would, in accordance with the great traditions of the 
service, do their best to niakejt a success. 

The remaining clauses w^ere agreed to, and the Rill was reported 
without amendment to the House. 
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'Tlie speaker took the ('hair at 12 o'clock. 

Oil the motion for the Tliird Reading of the measure : — 

Mr. Adamson said tliat the Labour Party recognised the Pill as 
a definite step in the right direction. Their principal criticism was 
that it did not go far enough, and that we were not taking advantage 
fullv of the help of the people of India in the great task we 
had in hand. The P/ill gave the people a measure of control in the 
various provinces, but 110 real control in the Oentral (To\erninent. 
This, in tlie opinion of his party, was a mistake, and might deprive 
us of the sympathetic co-operatioii of some of the hes{ elements of 
lire population of India. 

His party also regretted tliat the Bill onl} provided for a very 
limited franchise, and they especially regretted that the industrial 
workers were excluded from it. There were industrial problems 
facing the Indian people and demanding solution and the industrial 
workers of India were initiating trade union movements for the 
improvement of their condition. The Bill failed to provide the 
working classes with the political safety-valve which had been 
provided h we ( England ) and in other industrial countries. In this 
country political freedom had given the working classes an alternative 
to direct action. This had enabled them to proceed on constitutional 
lines, the lines of evolution, as against revolution ; and there was a 
strong probability that Labour would assume the responsibilities 
of Government in this country in the not far distant future. If 
political freedom were denied to the industrial worker in India, 
he might be driven back to direct action. A profound mistake 
would have been committed, and it might prove very costly to the 
Empire and to the people of India themselves. The Labour Party 
also regretted the exclusion of women from the franchise. Here 
our experience had shown the great value of allowing men and 
women to face together the problems of national life. But notwith- 
standing the defects of the Bill, the Labour Party welcomed it. 
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as lie Ij^ul ^aid, as a step in the right tlirectioii. riicy hoped it 
would [>rove a success, and so justify the grant of a further 
instalment of political ]>ower to the people of India at no distant 
date. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. V. Rees said the Hill was a great experiment, 
and of ^..nirse there was danger in it, but as it was generally 

accepted that something must be done and that delay 
would Ivj dangerous, he was glad that the Bill had c(>me to its 

last stage in the Mouse. He had felt aghast at the proposal 
mad(‘ last uighi that as many women as men might be safel\' 

enfranchis( d in India. This confidence could only be based on 
want of knowledge. He, like others, had been cajitivated by the 

eloquence and charm of the ladies who came from India to plead 
the claims of tlieir sex. But any one who wanted to know the 
real India must go, not to the cosmopolitian and hardiv Indian 
city of Bondvay, from which came the womens dej>utation 

but to tlie least industrial and most rural, and therefore 
the mo.^t representative provinces — first Madras, and then the 

United Provinces. 'Phe women of India enjoyed the privilege 

of choosing their husbands and dismissing them at will, and he 
must sav that so reasonably did they exercise this tremendous 
privilege that if a husband conducted himself at all well )»c had 
a very good t hance of being kept on. (Laughter.) 

It was said that the Lieutenant-Cjovernors were opposed to the 
Bill. The other day lie was shooting with two J.ieutenant-Governors 
— he was liappy to say they shot every well as the birds found out 
(laughter) — and they said to him, “It is by no means the case that 
Lieutenant-Governors are all of one mind in this matter. It may 
be that we, as old Civil .servants, would prefer the present system 
to go on ■' — so he would, too, as an on old Civil servant — but we 
realise that India cannot stand still, that she must have some 

share in that advance of democracy for which, rightly or wrongly, 
we fought in the War, and we do not oppose the arrangement.s 
made for the distribution of work, which we are represented as 
condemning. ■ But now that Persia, which was proverbial for its 
unalterable laws, had become a Parliamentary Government, that 
China, the .symbol of unchanging conservatism, had become a 
Republic, that the autocratic Thrones of the world were in the 
dust — not that he rejoiced over these things (laughter)— it was folly 
to talk about personal predilections, or to pretend that they did not 
want the reasonable and moderate and thoroughly well guarded 
advance which the Bill proposed. Throughout the Bill there were 
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the coinpletest and most satisfactory safeguards of the maintenance 
of I^ritish supremacy. The provision that increases of the land tax: 
should be, as far as possible, the acts of the Legislatures, and not 
the executive and administrative acts of the Government, was great 
and far-reaching, and should commend itself to the more Radical 
section of the House, in which all were Radicals now ( I.aughter, ) 
The Secretary for India had shown great sagacity and ability in 
his conduct of the Bill, and the people of India were fortunate 
that at a time like this his right hon. friend should have had charge 
of such a measure. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir D. Alaclean said he regarded the 'Bill as a great 
Iviberal measure, and thought the nation would feel that the 
(a)mrnittec on the Bill had come to sound, fair, and states- 
man like conclusions. No measure affecting the great Empire of 
India had ever received more careful consideration. First, the 
Secretary of State hail visited India, and with his colleagues liad 
conducted most careful investigations at a time of great internal 
trouble there. 'Then had followed the issue of the Moniagu- 
(dielmsford Report, one of the most remarkable State documents 
ever published in the history of the British Empire : next the 
introduction and second reading of the Bill ; then its consideration 
by a Joint Committee of both Houses, followed by its consideration 
in Committee of this House, and now l>y its third reading. The 
progress of the measure had been quite remarkable. There had 
been much difference of opinion, honestly and competently ex- 
pressed : but there had been only two divisions in the Committee 
stage ; and it was a very remarkable event and symptomatic of the 
substantial measure of agreement which had been reached in regard 
to one of the most difficult problems ever presented to the House 
that the Bill had gone through without any of the customary 
Parliamentary pressure and without any amendment. There had 
been no attempt to stifle discussion, there had been no obstruction, 
and there had been a measure of agreement which must give to 
those who were still mistrustful some ground for confidence that 
the Bill had been fairly, fully and competently discussed. Much 
had been said of the risks of this new experiment. So far as he 
could see, the strongest criticism had come from those who thought 
it did not go far enough. That might be the case, but in dealing 
with so vast a problem he was convinced that it was right to proceed 
witli sufficient boldness to justify the confidence of the sincere 
reformers in India, coupled with the necessary measure of. prec^wition 
dictated by experience. A problem so great and complex could 
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not be dealt with in a light-hearted way. If Parliament were to be 
true to their trust, they must deal with it on broad, statesman-like, 
and steady lines. He was sure that those vvho were true leaders 
of opinion in India — and it was cause for thankfulness that India 
was developing so rapidly a governing class of capacit\’, energy, 
and Steadiness — would at no distant date of history be counted and 
qualified to lake on their own shoulders the broad principles of 
Selb( Tovernment and a|)ply them in practice in that great Dominion 
within the ambit of the British Crown. The Bill represented a long 
step forward. If we wished to retain India within the British klmpire 
we must not be afraid of development and change. We should 
not keep her unless we thoroughly grasped that fact. But he believed 
there was no fear of India leaving the ambit ot the British Itmpire 
so long as we fully and in time recognised that we must give 
her, growing as she was in knowledge, intelligence, and consciousness, 
her due measure of wSelf- Government. 

Professor Oman speaking as a meml)er ol a grouf) whose 
amendments had been rejected, said thev were not opposed 
to the Bill, but had only sought to add to it clauses that would 
protect enlightened and wise (jovernment in India. His 
constituency was sometimes called the supporter of lost causes. 
To that list no more honourable cause could be added than that 
of the old Indian Civil Service, to which Oxford had given by the 
hundred the best of her men, and the activities of which he feared 
were impaired for ever by this Bill. Phe measure seemed to him 
to indicate a desire to disturb the placid content of the masses 
of India. The desire to disturb, disguised as idealism and high 
policy, had brought us into a condition which he could only view 
with much doubt and fear as to the future. 

Sir H. Craik said the passage of this Bill was perhaps 
the most hazardous and darlag step that had ever been 
taken by the British Parliament, but the right hon. gentleman 
migh rely on everybody doing his best to make the 
advance prosperous and successful. He had the strongest and 
closest ties with the Indian Civil Service, and he was convinced 
that in their doubts and difficulties, whether they were mistaken 
or not, they had always been deeply and sincerely anxious for 
what was best for India. He was equally convinced that the 
Service would accept the changed conditions and devote them- 
selves in all loyally to making a success of the new Constitution. 

Mr. 5poor agreed that the time for criticism had now 
passed. What was going to be the result of this measure ." 
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It had been claimed for it that it struck the kappy 
medium. Time alone would show how far that hope would be 
realised. He sincerely hoped the people of India would take this 
measure, that all sections of political opinion in that country would 
use it, to the fullest possible advantage. But he hoped the people 
of India would continue to agitate on strictly constitutional lines 
in order to secure that wider and larger measure of Self-( Government 
"owards which the present })roposal was only a step. 

He had criticised the Bill because he thought it did not go far 
enough ; but he recognised in it a definite i)reak with the past. 

He believed it was actually the opening of a door, and it dejarnded 
m great measure upon the attitude and the unity of the Indian 
j)eople how much farther that door should be opened. He con- 
gratulated the Secretary of State for India upon having taken this 
historic step, for when the Bill passed he believed our relations with 
India would be full of promise for the future. There had been 
rather black pages in the past. There had been misunderstanding, 
coercion, and natural resentment. He would like to see the hatchet 
Duried and the past forgotten. In order to do that it must be 
clearly understood that the dav had gone for ever when llie people 
of India could be regarded as a subject race. 

The principle of the Bill was that we regarded the people 

of India as in every essential respect our espials; and if we could 
encourage that sense of equality and comradeship between the 

Indian people and the British people, the relations of the two 
countries would be much happier in the future than in the past. 
We were seeking to fulfil some of the obligation of the trusteeship 
which we assumed many years ago. If we could convince the 
people of India that the time when we unfortunately regarded 
Them as a subject race had gone, and that they were really our 
equals, he believed the people of India would be able to make 
much larger contribution to the peace and progress of the world 
than would have been possible in any other conditions. 

Alajor Ormsby Qore said the really great thing the 

Bill did was to establish an Indian electorate. Eight and a 
half per cent, of the adult males was a small franchise, but it was 
far more numerous than anything that had ever existed in the 
past. The hon. member for (jxford University talked of the Indian 
Civil Service as a lost cause, a statement which ought not to pass 
without challenge. The Indian Civil Service would be of as great 
value in the future as in the past. The Bill was being passed 
because we had taught India to love and admire our institutions 
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and political ideals and to copy them. In the future he believed 
on the basis of this Bill and its progressive development there 
would l)e an increase of mutual sympatliy and understanding 
bet ween Indians and England. He hoped the rather too ready 
Criticism which some Indians had adopted in recent }'ears o1 the 
Indian Civil Service, and of Englishmen themselves, would cease ; 
also that the talk of the subject races and of people being unable 
to do this and that would also cease on the other side. 

Captain W. E. Elliott said it seemed extra-ordinary that 
vdhen they had a Bill brought in by Wliiggism triumphant 
no mention of the other great party in the State should l)e 
made, d'his was a change from bureaucracy to oligarchy, and 
tbe oligarchs had caught the I.abour l^art} , who lined up behind 
tliem sa\dng, “Here we liave a great democratic advance." Whenever 
the AVhigs had won and put a great oligarchy into power the people 
b;id been ground down and tram|)led on. If India had been en- 
trusted to us b\^ the League of Nations, should we have considered 
we had fulfiled the mandate by transferring it from our own people 
to five millions of the Indian up|)er classes ? 

When the Bill had l)ecome law, our responsibility towards India 
would be very greatly increased, and the supervision of Parliament 
would need to he far keener than ii had ever been before, and he 
despaired of their being able to compass that in a congested state 
of Ikirliainentary business. Such supervision as would l)e needed 
secmicd to him to l)e utterly beyond the }>ower of an\’ Committee 
or Standing Committee of meml)ers under the changed circumstances. 
But there was no doubt that this ex|)eriment of handing over of the 
Indian toiling masses to the rule of the Indian wealthy classes 
would have to be watched very closely. Knowing the pressure 
that had been brought to bear on every member of that House, 
they must realise that there was a, driving power behind this move- 
ment which did not come solely from the mere political aspirations 
of llie people of India. The great constitutional experiment which 
the Labour Party were so proud to support was a very dangerous 
tiling, and was against the traditional policy of the proletariat in 
all ages, which had been to support the central Executive as against 
the local people. The man at the bottom 1 ooked to the man at 
the top for his remedy, as a private might look to the support of 
his colonel against a sergeant-ma)or. 

Colonel Wedgfood said that in putting this measure on the 
Statute book the Secretary of State for India had done 
something upon w^hich the freedom and happiness of a nation 
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depended and something upon whicli history was built, it was 
true that he and other mein])crs had tried to amend the 
Bill with a view to making it one of which thev might l)e more 
prouil ; one which India might he more ready to accept as the goal 
of her ambitions. 'Fhev, however, all knew that the present measure 
was the utmost that could be got through Lord C'urzon, and that 
it was really a triumph for the Secretary of State, who had done 
something to (he credit of the British Commonwealth. He hoped 
the example which the British Parliament was setting in building 
up a new Self-CJoverning Dominion within the Empire would be 
followed by the other Allied nations which had accepted mandates 
for the administration of other countries, and that the experiment 
which had proved a success in every country within the British 
Empire in which it had been tried would be extended to Egypt, 
'Purkey, Mesopotamia, and even to Persia. ( Lieutenant Commander 
Kenworthy. — ‘'And to Ireland”) Ireland could look after herself. 
But the Bill was not enough. It would not have been enough 
even if the amendment |)roposing a larger franchise and moie 
extended powers had l>een carried. India, in fact, was not vitall} 
interested in the Bill. She was infinitely more interested in the opera- 
tion of the Press Act, the Seditious Meeting Act, the Rowlatt Acts, 
and all the other un-English Acts with which India is held down, 
and in the amnesty of the political offenders who were in gaol 
or banished to all over the world. Ehc Bill should therefore be accom- 
panied by a full amnesty of political offenders, and altove all by a 
Declaration of Rights which would put the humblest Indian subject 
on the same footing with all subjects of the British Crown, and 
thereby establish within the Empire a people divided neither by 
colour nor by any differentiation in the rights of man. 

Earl Winterton supporting the Bill said the haste with 
which it had been passed was, in the circumstances, abundantly 
justified. But he tliought it right to utter the warning that they 
were passing through a period of great danger in regard to the 
position of the House of Commons, because almost every Bill 
that was l)rought forward was declared to be urgent on the ground 
that if it were not at once passed into law there would be a revolution 
either at home or abroad. The Secretary of State for India had 
shown himself to l)e a Parliamentarian in the best sense of the 
word, thus affording a refreshing contrast to some of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, who seemed to think that Parliamentary experience 
could be learnt in a day, and treated the House of Commons in a 
way in which it was not accustomed to be a treated. But he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would represent to the Government that. 
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>vhile tfie House was willini^ to pass this Bill quickly, there was a 
!ar^ij;^e body of opinion in the House which regarded the hurry in 
which Bills were pushed through as injurious to the reputation 
of Bar] i ament. 

Mr. Q. Stewart complained that the Bill had been rushed through 
the Houses al every turn, and that tlie Secretary for India had not 
been lair to hon. members in rejecting every j)roposed amendment 
and regarding those members who had given notice of amendments 
as necessarily hostile to the measure. The right hon. gentleman 
might have given the House enlightenment on certain points, as 
:or exam|)le, bow far the financial policy of India was to be controlled 
by Indians. The Bill was inconsiclerate to the Indian Hivil Service, 
and although it was possible that, as the Secretary of State had said, 
most of I he objections came from ex-Civil servants, and not from 
men now in the Service, that was not surprising, because the former 
were independent men and the latter were not. The Bill would 
disintegrate India at the moment when we had lost control of the 
foreign policy of Afghanistan and it would probably be necessary 
10 increase the Indian Army. No provision appeared to have been 
made for the increased (expense whicli a larger Army in India would 
involve. In framing the Bill the Government had violated one of 
the principles upon which the British Empire had been founded and 
successfully carried on — that of trusting the men on the spot. Of 
the Englishmen in India, 98 per cent, did not like the Bill. Their 
opinion had not been properly considered. He did not speak as 
a non-reformer, and he earnestly hoped that the optimism of the 
Secretary of State would be justified. 

Mr. Denniss said the question how far the fiscal policy of India 
would be controlled by tlie Imperial Legislature was of supreme 
importance to all in this country who traded with India, but had 
been scarcely mentioned in the debates on the Bill. Many of our 
great commercial men stated that the Bill was intended to remove 
all checks upon the fiscal control of the proposed new Legislatures, 
which would consist to a great extent of the rich men, the manufac- 
turers, and the merchants of India. He believed that the Bill 
would tie the hands of the Secretary of State and prevent the right 
hon. Gentleman placing any check upon a fiscal measure which 
might impose fetters upon British trade with India. The importance 
of that to the great cotton industry could not l)e over estimated, 
and as one of the representatives of the centre of that industry 
he could not let the Bill pass without tittering a warning as to what 
was likely to happen in the near future. 
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Colonel Yate declared that Mr. Spoor had been dancing to the 
ame of lirahmana and Congressmen of India. Me complained of 
the hurried manner in which a Hill of this im[)Ortance had been 
passed ; and he doubted whether the Prime Minister or the l^eader 
of the House had the faintest notion how far the was going 

to take them. The Indian (dvil Service was highly disturbed over 
tiiis Bill, and w^ere anxious as to the result of it. H? was glad 
that those wlio desired to retire before the Bill came into o]^eration 
would be allowed to retire on a proportionate pension. It ap])eared 
to him that under the Ihll the Secretary of State had attached to 
himself all the powers of his Council, and had left himself autocratic 
power without any restraining influence from his Council 'Phat 
would 1)C the effect ol abolishing tlie quorum of five. Moreover, 
he need only hold a meeting of his ( 'ouncil wdien he pleased to 
do so. Every member of the Viceroy’s Council might be a native 
of India. How, then could British and Tm])erial interests be properlv 
presented 

Mr. Montag^u — There is no change in that. 

C'olonel Yate said that if British rule was essential to the welfare 
of India, at least half of the Viceroy's Executive Camncil should be 
Ihdtish born subjects. They were weakening the Covernment of 
India, not only in tlie [)rovinces, but also in the C'entral Government. 
In a four months' tour in India the Secretary of State had produced 
a C'onstitution to form into one nation 315,000,000 of jicople 
differing in race, creed and language — that w^as an impossible thing 
to do. As in the case of Egyj)t, they ought to have a Commission 
of the most experienced men to find out before the Bill came into 
force all the different nationalities which ought to have their 
separate Councils. Throughout the Bill there was an absence of 
recognition of the King as Pimperor of India. IGery thing possible 
should be done to increase the reverence throughout India of the 
King-Pimperor, and if a Commission w^ere to go out nothing could 
be more w^elcome to the people of India than that it should be 
under the presidenew^ of the Prince of Wales. 'Phe |)ronouncement 
of August 20 was made by tbe Secretary of State in answer to a 
question. Tbe right bon. gentleman arrogated to himself the 
position of the King-Panperor. The pronouncement ought to Inne 
been made in \he name of the King-Emperor. 
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Mr. Montagu’s Reply. 

Mr. Montagu suid ihe hon. and i^allant ^^entleinan would liave 
been the first to criticise if the announcement of Aul^usI 20 iiad 
l>een made on the advice of the ( Government by the Kins:;, because 
lie would then have told lliem that they ( (Govt. ) had jockeved' 
dir Monse into acceptim^ a statement whicli the\’ would not 
ha\(' been able to criticise because it came from his Majesty. 
I^'or another reason he wanted to be sure that His Majesty 
the lvin;.C~l'"in[)eror, who was personally venerated throughout 

India, could not he associated with an announcement until 
he I Mr. Montagu ) was sure of Parliament carrying 

it out. It was no use making an announcement in India; what they 
wanted v'as an eilecii\e a|)plication. Whatever might be said agaainst 
the mt‘thod by which the Bill had lieen brouglit in, it was 3. I wears 
since its first inception. He gladly acknowledged dial this seemed' 
to him to he tfic most responsil)le and at the same time tlie proudest 
moment of his life (cheers). He liad Iieen associated widi the ( Govern- 
ment of India not. as his hon. and gallant friend luul said, for tour 
months, but tor six years — four years as Uudei Secretar\‘ and two 
years as Secretar\ of .State. He had ke|)t ]>efore him one amhirion, 
that was, to Iiave the jirivilege of carrying throngh Parliament what 
1 k‘ belieN'ed to lie llie only justilicalion of the Ihnpire — a step of 
Self-( io\ eminent for India 

It was quite true wliat the hon. gentleman liehind (Captain Plliot) 
had said hy way of taunt tliat he once belonged to a pai;tv, or a 
section of a j)arty, called liberal Imperialists, but he never had more 
than one conception of Imperialists, never had more than one 
conception of Imperialism in Ihs mind — dial there could f>e no 
pride tor pleasure in a ( 'rown Colmiy, no pride for pleasure in 
domination or subordination, nor pleasure in Hying the British flag 
tor the benefit of British trade ; but that the only Imperialism that 
was worth having was a trusteesliip which has intended to develop 
tlie country under the British flag into a partnership in the common- 
Avealth. He thought it was a great thing for fndia that the House 
of (.-ommons had passed the Rill up to this stage in a spirit of 
almost complete, if not complete unanimity, neither snatching 
more here, nor saving a little elsewhere, hut giving it generoush and 
with a set purpose that this should 1)2 a transitional Constitution 
on a road which the House of Commons would to-dav determine 
to follows 
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The Responsiblity of Parliament. 

l{ riie Bill was accepted, both in its }>ro visions and in wiiai it 
was intended to be, a transitional stage in the development of Self- 
Government, a great resp()nsil)i]ity rested on the Parliament of the" 
future. No constitution seemed to liim to be of anv use unless it was 
carried out by those who would be responsible for tlie Government 
of India on behalf of Parliament, the Secretary of State in Council, 
and the ( ioverninents, there in the letter and in the spirit. 'Plie 
powers that were reserved to the (Government, and were not to l)e 
controlled bv the representatives of the Indian electors, must l)e 
exercised as if they were applicable to a country of growing national 
consciousness on the road to Self-Government, and not as if \v(.> 
were administering a great estate (cheers). Parliament must see tlrat 
thev did not at one and the same time withoki tilings for a jiarticular 
reason avtd refiise the op|)ortunily for curing that reason. It must 
not say that it was only a minority that wanted this thing, and then 
complain if tlie minority tried hard to convert the majority, ddiey 
must expect to see political life develop throughout India. Do not 
let them deny to India Self-Government because she could not take 
her pro] )er si rare in her own defence, and then den\’ to iier ].)e(.)plc 
the opportunitv of learning to defend themselves. These were 
problems for wliich Parliament took upon themselves the responsi- 
bilitv by the passage of this Bill. 

He thought the passage of the Bill portemled the end of the 
old regt)}i(\ Was it too much to ask that the Indian represeiitiUj ves 
of India would cease to abuse the Indian Civil servants Lei us 
forget the j)ast and start afresh. He was the representative of the 
Civil Service in tiiat House, and that was his privilege and pride. 
It was on him to ask every section of Parliament 10 see that those 
Indian jCivil servants who worked so unscKishly in India, and who 
would be our help and mainstay in carrying out the new policy, 
did their work unhamp>ered ])y often cruel criticism, particularly 
when they had no opportunity of defending themselves. Let them 
begin on both sides with a desire to carry out the })olicy of Parlia- 
ment, for it would be the policy of Parliament when the Bill finally 
went through. 

He welcomed with enthusiasm the appearance of the Labour 
Party in an organised fashion, and the great part it had taken in 
the discussion of the Bill. He hoped that some of the members 
would take an early opportunity to visit India. He could not 
help thinking while listening to his right hon. friend on the front 
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( )[>posiii()n heiicli tiiat he had not \'el got a real conception of what 

lie industrial labour development was to-day in India and of how 
<inall it was. He endorsed his right hon. friend’s welcome to trade 
unionism in India, and lioped that it wonld lie a great power for 
HchIcviDg a proper standard of life and conditions of labour. But 
i( uas no use trying to get a franchise to-day and now for wdiich one 
had not got the materials. He wanted to ask his hon. and gallant 
fnend, one of the most popular men in the House, who had shown 
himself to be so close a student of all tiie intricacies of the Bill, as 

well as other meniliers who had spoken-, to gi\e him their help in 

shaping tlie new era. 

At this point of the right hon. gentleman’s speech an Indiati 
\isitor in the Stranger’s Gallery called out, “ Gi\e complete Horne 
Rule to India and remove oppression.’ An attendant at once 
intormed him that he must witlulraw, and he left the gallery 
quietly, I 

Mr. Montagu, proceeding, asked members not to support a 
particular view' because it was held by people w'ho were in a hurry 
without feeling quite sure that they undei stood the situation. If 
Labour members would act not only as the spokesmen of what lie 
might call the extremist party in India, hut also as the restrainers 

of some of tlu* misappreliensions among these people, the\' would 

lielp in the de\ elop)nK‘iit of political life in India among those who 
were now' looking to tiiein for Ieadershi]>. Although there wore 

great dangers and anxieties about this Bill, and although he did 
not minimise the res[)onsibility wdiich he felt, and wLich the House 
ought to feel, yet he was certain that there was no better w^ay 
of consolidating the British Empire than by initiating a nieasure 
of this kind and steps in this direction. ( Cheers. ) Mr. Montagu 
then ended by expressing his thanks to the witnesses who 
had given exidence before the Committee that had considered 

the Bill. 
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LORD SINHA’S SPEECH 

Lord Sinha in inoving the Second Heading of the (Jovern 
nunit of India Bill 1919, said that if any arts, elo(|iience or powers 
of [MMsuasion wtn-e necessary to induce the House to accept the 
main principles of the Bill, he would despair of the task, hut he was 
so eon\ inced that the great experiment which the Bill inaugurated 
was likely to prove successful and henelicial not only to Lidia 
hut to the Empire, that he rose with humhle and grateful pride 
to make the motion. The Bill was the immediate outconu‘, of the 
meniorahle DeclaratioJi of August 2()th 1917 practically the whole 
of u hic'h was emhodied in the preamble. The Bill was a lirsi 
step that th(i Barliainent was asked to take to fulfil tin* ]>ledge 
then given. He confidently hoped that their Ijordships would feel 
that tliey were taking a generous and ])erhai)s a hold stc]), which 
was not lash, hasty nor unnecessary. 

Ihi then recalled in detail the history of tlic Bill, and paid a 
trihul(* to the valuable work of the Southhorough (kunmitteii, with 
out which, he said, it w'ould have heeri impossihh* to fram(‘ the Bill. 
The report of the Joint Committee was almost equally as important 
a,s t]u‘ Bill and should be regarded in India quite as much as the 
Bill as the Charter of Lidia’s ])rogressiv{* liberty. In vie^v of all 
tlu‘s(* facts it was impossible reasonably to maintain that the patli 
theii* hoj'dships were now^ asked to tread had been insufficiently 
explor(‘d. The Bill was the natural and inevitable sequel to the 
long (vliapteT of previous legislation for hetter government in India. 
The ten years since Morley’s reforms were inaugurated had been 
fruitful in e^Cpcrience and rapid development. 

Turning to the War, he said, no words of his w ere necuied to 
gi\ e lustre to India's part in the war. Tlie impression that India 
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<lcsircd or demanded the Bill as a reward for war services was 
absolutely false. The Bill must stand on its own merits. Mo 
doubt as a result of the war the status of India had Ihhoi 

greatly advanced. She had been privileged to j)articipate with I lie 
Dominions in the Imperial War Council and in the Peace Conference 
in l^aris and had been admitted as an original member of the. 

L(‘ague of Nations, on which so many of their future hopes 

d(‘.pended. These experi(*nces had (juickeneil her sense of national 
unity. It was no longer \)ossible to doubt her rapidly growing 

sense of nationality. He asked, did their lordships intend to ke(*p 
India on heading strings or did they believe that the time had 

come when Indians themselves should be given some control of 
policy and be put in a position to adopt Self-(TO\ ernment. 

Th(‘ pr(\s(‘nt sysbuu of (roviM-nment was idi'iitii'.al with the 

system of sixty years ago. It was purely an ottirial (bniUMiment. 
Tli(‘, JVroA inoial CVniucils had been gradually becoming rel^res(^ntati^ e, 
but their functions W(‘re confined, broadly sjMaiking, to ci‘iti('ism only, 
'the Councils did not \k)ss(‘.ss what the repr(‘S(Uitativ(*s of the people 
asked, namely, some guarantee' that the ex(‘cutiv(' would conform 
to theii’ wishes when they repres(‘nt(‘.d the real d(‘sir(‘ of tlu'^ majority. 
That th('.se d(‘mands postulated complete s(‘lf-( Jo\ ('.rnment for India 
at present or even weakemed the n^sponsibility of the British Parlia 
mmittfor the maintenanc(^ of peace and ord(']’ h(g for one, (unphatically 
repudiat('.d and he was convinced that in .so doing h(‘ had voiced tlu' 

sentiment of the vast majority of his countrymen. India was not 

y<‘t fully (uiuip])ed for eom])let(‘. selfd lovernment and he would not 
be so rash as to atPunpt to predict what slu'. would b(‘. But so 
long as the present system continued, she would never be tit for 
self (Government. Duly responsiludity would tit her to embark with 
every hope of su(!C(‘ss upon such a course*. 

The- Bill, he said, was not intended to establish a tinal pierma 
ne.nt eonstitution in India. It. provid(‘d for a ])eriod of transition. He 
would not venture to predict the length of that pt'iiod. (Tovernment 
desired to give Indians immediately sonu* contjol of jiolicy, law- 
nud\ing and taxation, and must do this l>y a systean of ensur* 
ing orderly advance. Lord Sinha, tirocoi'-ded to declare that 
ilu^ Bill attem\)ted succ(;s.sfully to pi’ovide for the progress and 
transition from bureaucratic (Tovermnent to self (Tovernment by 
gradually enlarging the held until no .subjects nmiained reserved. 
Ife was unable to predict that date, but obviously it could not 
arrive until thc're was throughout India a widely diffused and 
tri(*(l (‘.lectoratc c;i\)ab]e of formulating clean and wise conception 
of i)olioy and selecting repn'sentati ves abh*. to guich* and voice th(' 
views of the population. If it were necessary to train admiiiistra 
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tors, to give Legislatures real work to do and real resiK)nsibilitie.s 
to shoulder, it was e(i\ially necessary to train electors and teach 
th(^ value and proper use of the vote. Success was achieved then 
through failures. 

It was idle, he said, to suppose that Indian Legislators would 
spi ing into being full fledged and they expected mistakes but the Bill 
provided every reasonable safeguard to minimise the x)ossibility of 
their recurrences or seriousness of their results. This plan had been 
given the somewhat terrifying name of dyarchy, but he preferred 
to call it a system of s[>ecific devolution. The Bill inter[)reted, 
with scrupulous accuracy, the policy of August 20th 1917. 

It would be foolish to disguise, the fact that many who 
were, in full accorvd with the g(me.ral policy I'Cgarded the basie 
principle of the Bill with misgivings. There might be objections, 
but there was no practical alternative to dyarchy. All alternative 
scht‘,m(is submitted were essentially the same. Tlu'.y purported to 
gi\ (‘, the legislatun* some responsibility over all matters of (xovern 
men it, rather than full responsibility over some. The jiroblem was 
to give the representative assemblies in India a n)easure of cojitrol 
ov(M' the policy and action of (TovernmeiiT so that the control 
should gradually lie increased, as those to whom it was entrusted 
exliil)ited fitness for increase, and so that each increase came by 
oi'dered controlla]>le processes, so that the process would always 
b(* evolution and not revolution. To give some control immc'diately 
ov(‘r the whole held, instead of practically full control over certain 
<lehned held, was Jiot a practial proposition and could only result 
eitluu' in complete failui’e to establish real responsibility to Parlia 
mentary institutioiis in the Councils of India, oi* the paralysis of 
(lovernment which would raiadly and inevitably lead to the complete 
('ontiol by the legislatures of India and complete ousting of the 
authority of the British Parliament. The hypothesis underlying 
nil these alternative schemes was divided allegiance to Parliament 
on the one hand, and Provincial Legislatures on the other hand, 
and the division atfected or might affect every issue coming l^efore 
Movernmeiit. 

The criticism that it was a dangerous c.vpedieut to leave so 
nmch to be done by rules was uniust. He particularly drew 
itteiitioii to the provisions of clause 3 to clause 11 section 5, 
empowering Cover lime lit to secure the passage or rejection Mif Bills 
in certain circumstances. This substitution of the Joint Committee 
for the original plan in the Montford report was a great improve 
merit. Nothing would be lost and much would be gained by the' 
(^committee's more straight-forward plan. 
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Kef erring to the 1. C. S., he said all tribute was due to the work 
of the Civil Service which had made India fit for this change ; the 

j) assage of the Bill would not clos(i the story of the ungrudging toil of 
the Civil Service. India would lojig need men of the tyi)e which 
Britain had so long given her and he refused to believe that India 
would not continue to receive from sons of Britain the same loyal 
and de^'oted service as she had received to her lasting bemdit in the 
past. (Ch(i(‘,rs). He (cordially echoed the coiiviction of the Joint 
Committ(U‘ that th(‘ Civil Service would accept the changed Condi - 
tiotis and devote? themsedves loyally to making the new constitution 
a suce'css. 

H(‘ t'elt coiihclcjit that the position he was privileged to hold, as 
representative of his countrynHui, would ensure him the indvdgent 
ajul sympathetic hearing, and that every mem her of the House 
would a[)proach the examinatioJi of the Bill in the traditional spirit 
of British fairness and imi>artiality and with the earnest desire for 
the advancement of India's welfaie, which had done so much for the* 
betterment of India in tlu? past. Th(‘r(^ might be NolJe Jjords who. 
thought that the. ])assage of th(‘ Bill would not advanc(‘ India's 
welfajc, that the systun of Goveinuntuit which, with little essential 
change and with so many b(‘n(‘ficial results, had cndui'cd through the 
nineteenth century, should continm* (;ssentially unchanged through 
the tw(niti(‘.th, and that time had Jiot yet arrived to sever leading 
strings. If they wished to secure the gratitude, the contentment 
and th(‘ loyalty of India, that \ i(‘w could no longer hv maintaiiied. 
Th(‘ whole fruitful couj'se of Britisli Administi-ation in India, 
mdminating in the recognition of India as a real partm?r in the 
Empire, had produced justihabh? expectatioJis that we shoidd now 
agree to treat her as having outgrown her political infancy. 

Lord Sinha also avowed that no ri'asonable IndiaJi claimed that 
Indians had to-day reached politically tin? man’s estate, but he did 
claim that they had reached tlu? age of adolescence. Tiiis stage of 
growth was notoriously ditticult, but the guardian best served his 
ward’s interests who conserved the relationship of nmtual trust and 
affection and so ordered his control that the aspirations of freedom 
ami self-expression, which inevitably accompanied adolescence, 
received wise and reasonable indulgence ajid that active control was 
exercised only to prevent irretrievable errors or correct undesirable 
developments. He believed that the Bill would enable the British 
Parliament to adopt that attitude towards India and he had 
sufficient faith in the essential wisdom and justice of the Mothei^ 
of Parliaments to boliev e that the result of the measure would be to 
inaugurate the relationship between the two countries which would 
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enable India in due time to reach the full stature of a prospei'ous, 
loyal and KJ’atefiil partner in the privileges and duties })elonging to 
the great world family of the Britisli Empire. 

To Indians who might be still inclined to disput(‘ the 
substantial natures of the advance proposed, Lord Sinha said, that 
of course, he did not agree' with them but even if there was aiiy 
proof of their dou})ts and suspicions, let him tell them in the word 
of the great Book, if he might do so without irreverence, that wliat 
was ])eing given to India was like the grai]i of a mustard seed which 
man sowed in a held and which became a tree so thiil tlie 
birds of ail- came a!id lodged in its l»ranches (Loud Cheers). 

The oKiiATE was aimoeunei* to the next day. 

12 Dec. 1919. 

The Lord Chanc(‘llo)- took his seat on the \\ uolsack at o clo('k* 

Th(‘ adjourned debate on tln^ )notion foi- the second I'ieniing 
ef this Bill was resumed )>y 

Lord Carmichael 

H(‘ said that it was not so very loiig ago that he vviis the 
'tfovernor of a ]»residency in India, and that he held views on 
the subject of the measun* which tnight b(‘, thought are adAaneed 
than those of most of tlieir Lordships. Ht' did not regard the Bill 
n-s perfect. He, did not love the India of diarcliy any more than the 
majority of their Ijordships of tliat Hous(‘ did, hnt he realise-j that 
no other alteriiati\ e had been presented. In any case what was done 
would h(‘ somewhat in the nature of an <'xperinu*nt, and there would 
be ditliculties, and he recognised that tlnu'e would be danger. 
But |)ei-sonally h(‘ did not much mind what foi'in the Bill took as 
long as something was dom? and as long as it led to a better state of 
alTairs ill India. He recognised that there were a large number of 
t>eoi)le thei'c iu India of whom it could not 1 k' said that they were suit- 
able for Self Go-\'erumeiit, but a great many were suitalde for it, and 
lie held that we ought not to wait until everyone was. No one could 
I'i^gret more than he did the w^ay in which the Indians Nvho were 
best informed on political matters disliked and distrusted English- 
men. There was nothing that gave him greater anxiety when he 
was in office in India, but he did not think that this distrust 
need continue. 

He asked Lord Sinha to look at one matter. Many of their 
Lordships read The Times newspaper, and might have read a letter 
from Professor Barrledale Keith of Edinburgh University, iu which 
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he drew attention to a point which he said was one of the highest 
constitutional importance and which his Lordship also thought 
was of very high importance, and which Professor Keith thought 
might have escaped consideration. He drew attention to tlu^ 
amendment of Part II. Schedule III., by which an addition was 
made to a clause of the Government of India Act of 1915 saying that 
a Minister appointed under the Act should not be subject to the 
original criminal jurisdiction of any High Court. There was a 
reply in The Times from Sir Edward Chamier, which gave the 
csxplanation. No doubt it was an explanation thought good enough 
l>y the (ixoA ernment, and it might be the only exx>laiiation. He did 
not pretend to be a lawyer, but he thought this was a very important 
point. It might be said that the new Ministers should be put on 
the same footing as the Executive Councillors or Governors. He was 
not certain himself that the Governors ought to be in that position. 
H(^ thought that looking ahead the point ought to be fully 
considered and the puldic ought to know it was being fully con- 
sidered. He did not think that in India there had been much 
attention drawn to it. His knowledge of India led him to think 
that was the sort of point that some years hence might come up. In 
India the only peoxde who considered that sort of point wished t(» 
be oil a level with the other i)arts of the British Empire, and In* 
did not believe they wanted their MinivSters to be in diffeieiil 
position. 

Sxieaking as to the general questioji, his lordship said that he 
felt strongly that the greatest danger was to do nothing, and the nexr 
greatest danger was to do something or anything which seemed in 
any way to detract from the authority of the Viceroy and the venera 
tion in which he was held in India. This Bill was put forward on 
the strength of recommendations made by the Viceroy and the Seei e 
tary of State, and he thought iT would 1>e most unfortunate if the> 
we?it very far from what they had recommended. The Bill was 
merely a step in the right direction. They were going to take a 
step which people in European countries would look ui)on with 
surprise, and the whole world would be looking to India to see what 
the result was. It lay and must lie with the Indian people more 
than with anybody else to make the scheme a success. Indians of 
whatever class were not as a rule satisfied with the x)resent position. 
He knew many moderate reformers who felt very bitterly because 
they were never (^uite sure when they might, to use a colloquial 
expression, be ‘ put in the cart.” Neither Extremists nor Moderate 
men had the power of getting anything done. He sympathised with 
the Moderate men very much. They made suggestions to him or 

^ ^ — — TTrkiv thev 
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'Diey had no e:xi)erieijce of administration. Really the worst thing 
iji India was the fact that the officials, from top to hottoni, were over 
worked. From the Viceroy down to the most newly joined official, 
they were called npon to do far more than ought to he expected of 
llieni. He did not wonder that Moderate men asked themselves, 
whether they might iiot just as well he Extremists. M hen this Bill 
l»ecame an Act, one of its hest effects would he that it would give 
soiiM* sense of confideiK e to the men of moderate views. 

Lord Crewels Support 

The Marquiss of Crewe, a former Secretary of State for 
India, in support of the Bilk expressed great satisfaction that 
liord SiTiha, at a time of heavy domestic trouble, should ha\e 
]>resented the Bill with a lucidity of statement and a force of 
('onviction which were appreciated hoth inside and outside their 
kordshii)s’ House. They were told, and it was a patent fact, that 
the i)rovisions of the Bill were altogether novel, and that Parliament 
and the country wH^re l>eing asked to take a '‘leap in the dark.'' But 
they had to remember that all constitutional reforms w'ere a leap in 
tlu‘ dark. If was true* that \vhen in 1909 Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto ijitroduced the constihitional reforms know n by their names 
it was never contemplated that tliose reforms should })e intended 
to lead up to a system of Responsible Coverniuent. Events had 
mov(Ml fast since then, and the need of a change had become clearer, 
'khere was a general feeling, even among those w^ho were most 
ad\ tuse to the provisions of the Bill, that some step foiwvard was 
demanded, and would )>e demanded, even if the de*claration of 
August, 1917, had not l)een made. 

'khere were those wdio were in fasoui- of a unitary system of 
Covernment by conferring on Indians a far greater influence upon 
t he whole of the (Government and by a closer and increased asso- 
(uation with the different administrations ; and there w^as the alter- 
nativ(* proposal in the Bill of a dual form of Gov(‘rnnierit, giving 
for all practical purposes complete control to Indian Ministers on 
certain classes of subiects. The supporters of the Bill believed it 
(‘ould be shown that it would hardly be possible to proceed to 
complete Responsible (Tovernment without the intervention of the 
dual stage. It was only tlirough the dual system that the requisite 
tiaining could be acquired by Indian politicians which w^ould enable 
them to come in a fuller sense to Self-Government. It might be 
that those who favouied the unitary system were convinced that a 
c'ompletely responsible form of government in India must be 
relegated to the (kreek Calends. Although some of them might 
not feel much sympathy wq’th that view% it was equally necessary 
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to ^'oard against the too sanguine hoi)es of ardent Indian politiei.Mis, 
who la'lieved that f\dl ]|(‘.sponsihle (loverninent was a matter of a 
very few y(‘ars. AVliile helii'ving in a steady advance in tliat 
dirc'ction, he helieved also that it might he ge.mu'ations before India 
possesstnl a form of (lovernment ])r('cise]y analogous to that of 
Australia or iShnv /(‘aland. In the meantime, he hoi)ed that tin* 
system set up by this measuiM‘ would hav(‘ a fair chance for a delinitt* 
period of y(‘-ars, and that no a,tt(‘mi)t would be made in India, to 
agitat(‘. for sp(‘eial changes during th(‘ iirst f(‘W years. All th»‘ 
political (‘nergi(‘s of th{‘ ablest statesnum in India should b(‘ dire(’t(M] 
to ensuring th(‘ smooth and su('C(‘sstul working of this scheme : and 
at tile same tiuK' they should car(‘fully considco in what respra ts it 
ought to b(‘ amend(‘d wlu'ii amcoidment b(‘cam(‘ possible. As to the 
ndaxation of the control of I'arlia.m(‘nt, lu' was sure that, as in tin' 
case, of the Dominions befor<‘ they r(‘ceiv<‘d complete* S(*lf (h»v(M n 
iiKMit, l\‘U*liament would nnd(‘rstand that UK'tic'ulous interfer('ne(‘ 
with d(‘1a.ils of Indian (lovau'nuKMit ought to b(‘ r(dax(n], and that 
it would be relax(‘d. (lb‘ar, h(‘ar.) 

In consid(‘ring how this s(di(‘me ought to be aimnided, tlic,\' 
woidd ha.V(‘ to make' up theii* minds vvdu'tluu’ th(‘y d(‘sired a f(‘d(‘ra 
tion of ])?'a('tically ind(‘p(‘nd(‘iit Sia.t(‘s, or wh(‘thei‘ they should 
follow lh(‘ exa,mpl(‘ of a,.( kniti’al ( tovaMaimcoit as a pivot on vvhii'h 
the, political life of India sluadd mov(‘. ddn' possibility of Kespon 
sible (tov (‘rnnuMit hinged not on th(‘ (‘xistema* of a iimibal number 
of conip('tent and (‘lo(]uent stahmu'iits but u))on th(‘ (‘xisteii(’(‘ ol a 
solid and reasonaJdy infornK'd eh'coratc. The principle aim of India 
must b(‘ to s(‘eure an (‘ha'torate vvdiieh coidd lx* I’egarded as ade^piatc 
ly r(‘prt'S(nita-ti \ e, a,nd for tlia.t ]>urpos<‘ tluua' was obviously no 

question as ui‘g(‘nt for Indian statesnnni to eonsidfu* as that ol tin* 
general improv eineJit of <‘dueation all ovrr th(‘ connt]\v. The joint 
Connnittiu; left the (juivstion of v^oman suffrage to tjie difb'rent 
p»rov iiKHvs of India to solve. 

lie should lik(‘ to pay a wo?al of tribute to some women in India, 
who had not r(‘ceiv(Hl ad(M|uate public recognition : he meant tin' 
wives and mothers of tin' soldiers who went out from India and 

played so great a part in the War. Those women showan] 

a ((uiet powm' of n^sistance and i)atience and h(‘,roic control which 
eheerc'd the wairriors of their familif^s, and it must have contribut'd 
in a large degree' to ]vee]>ing their sx>irits as high as it remaiinMl 

throughout the War. He was one of those who thought, it 

would be wis(n- to chang<‘. tiu' composition of the Council of India 

from that of a statutory hody endowed with special xvowers, 

sotnO of them in practice (obsolete, to that of an advisory body. The 
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imijority of those on the Committee', did not take that view. A 
large number of Indians would like to see the India Offiec 

Indianised. They all welcomed the presence of some Indians as 
nieml)ers of th(‘ Council, but he (juestioned whether it was to the 
advantage ol the bidia Offic(‘- that it should ]»e rnanned to any 
considerable (‘xtent Iry Indian officials. To his mind the advance 
towards the solution f>f the (lovernmenf of India should be made 
in India itself, and not on this side of th(‘ waters. The more 
they could giv('. India I'espoiKsiliility in India itself the better, 

but it was burning the candle at the wrong coid to attempt to 

start a separate Indian Administration here. Kisks were being 

taken in a measure of this kind, b\it h(‘ looked forward with 
confid(nice to the future. 'FlK'n' would b(* no tiinw test of the capacity 
of Indian stabjsmen and politicians than tlunr attitude towards the 
treatment of th(‘ Indian Ch\il s('rvants. Tlnu'e would 1)0 a number 
of other matters in which tln^y would b(‘ ('oiuMWiied which would 
b(' closely and (‘viui Jealously watched by critics both in India and 
h(ue, and he ho\)(‘d that they would pass the test well. Those 
among tlun’r Lordshi])s wlio miglit Im' in that House in 10 years 
iim(‘ would, lie helieNed, agnu' that th(‘ measure now before them 

had luMUj tor llu‘. iKuadit of India, and for tin' eiMMlit of the Empire, 

'rinuv was v(vr(‘, little proi)al)ility that anybody would desire to 
divid(‘ tl)(* l]ous(‘ against tin' measiuH', but if anyone were to do so, 
his lordship (h'clared that he would ('lu'erfully record his vote in 
ia\our of it. 

Lord Sydenham n<'\t rose to sp('ak and said that in Ins 

o])inion this was the most dang('rons and ])ossib]y the most eompli' 
rated Bill ever j'lc'sented to their Eordshii)s House. It seemed to 
him that it did not aiisc' from any di'sirt' on the part of th(' 

people oi India,, and that it r<‘present(‘d tin' maximum concession 
which th(‘ Secretary of State was ]>n‘])areri to niake to the demands 
of a comparati^ ('ly sma,ll class in tin' Iu)]h' of securing tranquillity, 
and he sino(‘j’ely hoped that it would secure it. Some of the gieat 
Chiefs of India wei'e gravely conceriu'd about tlu' future, and if theii' 
interests had b('(Ui carefully considc'rc'd lie saw no sign of it in thi' 
Bill. ITe ])crsons who had organised the agitation that had led to 
the introduction of the measure wer(', he believed, very small in 
number as oomj>ared with the millions of people in British India. 
Many of tlie disorders of recent years had ))een due to a widespread 
propaganda of an anti-British character. The main construct i\e 
proposal under tho Bill was tlie establishment of a system of dual 
Government which would not he tolerated in any civilised country in 
the world. It could not work well, and we wore forcing it upon India 
at a most critical time. Tlie Leader of the House had warned them 
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that the Government of India must not he weakened, hut everytody 
must admit that hy the amended Bill the Supreme Government of 
India was made far weaker than l)efore. Control in some \ery 
important aspects of policy was taken away, and while powers were 
\ ested in the Vicei*oy he iiu^ht not he able to use them in the face of 
a liostile liCgislative Assemhly. Tender the ballot set up there must 
he eon'uption on a huge scale. The Bill set iii* the rule of a small 
class of oligarchy waried hy spasmodic manifestations of autixu-acy. 
Yet it was widely acclaimed as a democi-jitic measure, and the 
Jiabour Pjirty had ])een ckn erly captured hy the Brahmanas. The 
Bill supplied no su])stitute for the authority which it destroyed, 
and in a few years it would undo much of the finest achievements 
of our people. Thinking, as he did, only of this country and of the 
V)eople of India, he felt it his duty to utter these words of warning. 
Cojisidering the way the Bill had been rushed through the Commons, 
he (‘arnestly hope<l their TiOrdshij)s wo\ild give careful consideration 
to the amendments which would he moved in Committee. 

The Earl of Selborne, Chairman of the Joint Select (k)mmittee, 
(which dealt wdth the Bill for five months,) said they had no respon 
sihility for the Bill or for the policy on which it was based ; theii* 
business was to turn out the best Bill they (‘ould. If he had been 
responsible, he would not have touched the (io\ernment of India at 
all, wdiile making this great experiment in the Provincial Govern 
ments, except to this extent, that he thought it very wise to 
introduce Indian statesmen into the Government of India. There 
could be no possible danger in this wi<le extention of a number of 
Indians on the Viceroy's Council, because those gentlemen wera 
('hosen by the Viceioy on his own judgment ; and further, because 
they therewith removed the statutory ])arrier to the numbers of the 
Viceroy's Council. The declaration of August 20, 1917, was un 
fortunately wordtal, but it was binding. Nothing could be more 
f.atal than that our fellow-subjects iTi India should learn to doubt 
our word. But even if that declaration had not been made, 
important changes were bound to come. The centralisation of 
Governiiieiit in India had constantly increased, notwithstanding the 
heroic (efforts of successive Viceroys. Centralisation of Government 
was still increasing, with the j*esult that the load had become too 
great for the machine, but the Indian Civil Sei vice would remain 
what it had always ])een, one of the very finest examples of the 
power of government and devotion of our race. The time had 
(roiiie when proNincial autonomy was aljsolutely necessary. The 
results of the system of education carried out in India were now 
coming to their fruitioji. We had carefully trained a large body 
of very intelligeiit and efficient critics, and had given them no work 
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or profession in life except that of criticism. There was an urgent 
call to associate Indians in every possible way with the (xovernrnent 
of India ; the changes must he in the direction of Self-Government. 
Was the Self-Go\ eminent proposed in the Bill th(i right form 1 On 
the question of diarchy, he found himself in the sharpest possible 
conflict with Lord Sydenham. He held in the strongest possible 
way that the Viceroy and Secretary of State for India were 
a))solutely right in advocating that system of diarchy ami the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces who advocated the unity 
system were absolutely wrong. They desired to remo^ e all causes 
of friction and all shams ami to fix responsibility e^ ery where. They 
desired to leave the Government of India with real weapons to 
fulfil its responsibility. They had (h^clared in the preamble that 
further grants of Self-Govei iiment ought to depend on the use the 
people of India made of this grant of Self-Government, and for 10 
years there ought to l>e ]io change. At the end of 10 years a com 
mission should be sent out to see in each province and in India as a 
whole what use had been made of the powers given in this Bili. 
The Indian Civil Service* was a magnificent set of men. The way 
they had been attacked by certain Indian ])oliti(n’ans was a disgrace, 
but what was far worsewas the ingratitude they had met with from 
some critics in this country. Soim* of the Deflexions jiassed on them 
b> certain sections of the Press in this country were such as one would 
nor have thought it ])ossil)le to write. He urged that there should 
he some provision in this Bill whereby, in the event of a Provincial 
Government jiassing a measure inconsistent with the Government 
of India Act then the Government of India Act should prevail. 

Lord Macdonnell said the Joint Committee had n^commended 
tin* creation for the eommencement of Second Chaml)ers. He 
considered the creation of Second Cliaml^ers in India as must 
essential. That was the greatest nchieAement in the Joint 
Coinmittee\s report. He knew of no countiy in the I^ist in which 
a Second Chamher was more necessary, as the wealthy landowners 
and scions of old families would Jiever cojitest seats with their 
inferiors in the polling booths. He wished that boon had })een 
extended to Provincial Governments. Keferring to the electoral 
pr(»posals, he enkired his protest against the view that the system 
of franchise should not he altered for the lirst 10 years, for it seemed 
to him that these should be years of experiment and change. The 
investigations hitherto made did not touch the fringe of the great 
electorate problem. He suggested that the diarchic system should 
be postponed, and tliat as the first step in the reform they should 
adopt the unified system, which seemed to him essential in the 
present circumstances. By adopting that system they would avoid 
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clothing Ministers with full personal responsibility until a(le(|uate 
experi(nice liad taught them the A B C of their work. This system 
would ])e more simple and natural, and by far the more efbieative 
systmn, and at tlie (OkI of the first decennial period it might have 
served its purpose, 'ren years were as nothing iji the life-tinu' of 
II Nation. Had any real {dfoitl)een made to reconcile the intei*(‘sts 
<‘111(1 th(‘ status of th(‘ Indian (h‘\il Siu’vice with the lu'w dis])(‘ii- 
sation ? Tlu' Kxtremists in India knew that the Indian (.'ivil 
Ser^iee was the first bnJwork of Britisli rule, and they maih* it 

th('ir d(‘li])(‘rat(‘ purpos(' to smash thaf bulwork, because tludr object 
was to smash British rule. He was opyiressed with th(‘ fcM'ling 
that this niati(‘r was being pusIkmI too hastily. Tlu're was no step 
backwards, tlu'rc'fore evcu'y st(‘p they took should )»<■ widl 

eonsid(‘re(l . 

Viscount Middleton said lu* ma.di' no eomjilaint of tin* iminner 
in wlii(d) 1h(‘ (TOV(‘rnin(‘nt had ('arriiui ont its pledges. AN ithout 
(jriticising tlu* la.ngnag(‘ of tin* original declaration of tin* Leader 
of th(* Hons(‘ (Lari (‘nrzon), nothing affected his judgimuit with 
r{‘gard to it so nin(*h a,s the fact that Hu* noble Karl was a party to 

it. They ninst all lia\’<* bemi con\inc(‘d that nothing l»u1 an 

overwludming sensi* of the neci'-ssity and urgency of tlu* case 
would h<‘i\ (* caus('d him to ha\ (‘ mad(‘ a. pronouncement at onci* so 
sw(*eping a,nd so binding upon Larlia.nu'nt and the ( lovei'iinu'iit . 
L luhn* tile Bill only a, small minoi’ity of p(‘ople would lx* repi-esented . 
lt< was not ])ossil>l(‘ to do moi'i* than that. India has not had a 
nniN(‘rsal Kducation Act a.s in Ihigland and it was ine\itable 
that politi(^al knowledge and interest would be of slow growth. 
'Therefore the ('oncln.sion at which tin* ('Ommittee arrived se(*m(‘d 
to b(‘ wholly justified. WTiih* they desired to giv(* a share, and a 
laig(* shai'(\ in tlu* administration of Hu* ('ountry to these ]H)])ularly 
ele(:t('d ass(*7ubli(‘s, and to do so ni no grudging spirit, at tlu* same 
time th(‘y were* d(‘t(‘rmined that the responsibility should be ch'arly 
deiiiK'd, so that if mistak(‘s w(‘r(‘ made those who made*, them should 
b(‘ tlu' peisons on whom responsilhlity should fall. Those who 
would not b(‘ i‘epit‘st*jit(*d in tlu* Indian Parliaments were tlu* pooivst 
of the poor. 'Iliey Avert* numbered by tens of millions, and (‘wen 
by doing tlu* b(‘st tlu'y (’o\dd, it was possible, it might })e found 
that the urban ('onstituen{U(*s Aven* stronger* than tlu^ rural represt'iu 
tations, and that rural inter*(‘-sts Avere not as strongly regarded as 
they should lx*. It Avas surely the duty of the Imperial Parliament, 
so long as it r(‘i)restMited tluxse Avho were not reiAresented themselves, 
to take care that the immense advances iji civilisation in India 
during the last 100 years should not be imperilled or vitiatecl by 
hasty or ill-considered action on the part of the new bodies. Men 
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of the most diverse views in the Imperial Parliament had agreed 
that the concessions made to India should l)e given in no grudging 
manner, and the Bill would leave Parliamejit with no feeling of 
Ihtterness heliind it. It would he sent on its journey with the 
fullest desire that it should ]>e a success, lie sincerely hoped, 
h()W(*Aer, that they would have a floint Comniittee of Parliainezit 
constantly watching Indian afhiirs. He* Ixdieved that the success 
of tlui experiment depended \ery much upon tlie class of men 
sele(ded as (Troveniors. It would he W(dl, h(‘ tlanight, that such a 
man should have had some parliamentary experience. 

Lord Meston said that he had Ix^en de\)uted hy the \ iceroy of 
India and his advisers to plead the case of the Indian refoiins 
hefoi*e the (Government and Parliament. There was no assembly 
in tlie world which had a knowledg(‘ of Indian affaii's at all com- 
\»a.rahle with the experience })ossessed hy tlnur JiOrdships' House, 
a?!d the many (miinent members of it who had held exalted posts 
in India. Porces which had been very largely suhterran(‘an and 
in^ isihle in the days wlnui so many of tluu’r lordships had servt*d 
in India were now co\(*ring the (ounty with a. Hood which it was 
im\H)ssible for us to stem, ev(‘n if W(‘ wish to do so, and which all 
our instincts of statesmanship reiuiirixl us to div(U*t into tlie channels 
of hmilthy political life. 

W as the \)olicy underlying the Bill tlu‘ ix'sidt of panic and of 
yielding to the noisy, irrest>onsihle demands of a few ])olitician.s ; 
'This was very far from lieing the ease, Th(M‘i‘ ( ould be no greater 
mistake, Jio more serious inisrtauling of the recent histoiy of India, 
thaji to imagin(‘ that the new (\)nstitution had Ixam wrung from a 
reluc-tant (Government l>y noise, demonstration, and agitation, d'iiere 
Inid, of cours(‘, bemi agitation in India, and it was tin* inc\itable 
i*esulls of our woi'k there. If there had not hcen agitation our 
work in India would Inne failed. It was not a taotest against 
British administration, it was a, demand for ])ri\ileges wliicli we 
had taught India to expect, and for which we had been training 
her to (lualify, and which many patriotic Indians believed in all 
sin(‘(‘rity that they were not going to get unh'ss they asked for them 
in terms of political vituperation. 

If some critics were to be beli(‘ved, tlie only forc(i ]>ehind the 
political agitation in India to-day was a small crowd of noisy 
agitators. He begged their Lordships to exercise a wider judgment 
in that matter. The (lovernnumt of India was not being dragged 
at the tail of a revolutionary movement by a negligible group of 
professional agitators. What lay behind and lielow the whole 
of the political difticulties in India was the spirit of nationalism, 
a spirit bred in the soil, nurtured by our methods and examples, 
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and spreading rapidly through all ranks and classes of Indian 
society. It pernieat/cd the professional (^lasses with whom it 
originated. It was also going deep into the trade and moneyed 
(dasses, and it was spreading to the landed classes. It was an open 
secret that most of the progressive and (oilightenod princes in India 
were deeply in sympathy with all that was tiest in that Nationalist 
movement. As education continiu^d to spread, and the standard 
of ('omfort <piit(‘ propculy ]‘os<*, the rural masses would h(‘ shaken out 
of their hdhargy, and it re<iuir(Hl very little gift of })rophecy to 
fo]'et(dl that they also would tin<I themscdAes in th(‘ Nationalist 
moNcment. It was that spirit of Nationalism which made it 
impossible for the Uovtunnuuit in Imlia to (‘arry on without a 
declaration of i)olic.v as to what England mciint to do with India. 
Ife (‘xi)ressod the gratitude of the Indian ('ivil Service for the 
generous trilaite that had been paid to tluu’r woi k. There was a 
gcuicral resolve in tlu^ Service to liv(‘ up to its high traditions and 
to make the', new order a suc(^(‘ss, and what had Ihhui said would 
stimulate their rosolv(‘. dduu’c W(U‘c thos(‘ who belii'vcfl that this 
ex])eriinent was a mistake, that what India mealed was stiong 
( foveiimient on tlie old lines, and that the. C’onstitution now 
poBcd meant the introduction into India (.)f bitteriK'ss and discoii- 
t-mit. lie agixaal that India (lid want strong, just, and Competent 
(T()V(;rnment, and it was foi* Parliament to sm‘ that that (Government 
was secur(‘d. Th(‘ Bill providcal for the initiation and training of 
Indians with all wise \i*'‘‘^'^^dions. Th(‘ work of the British 
Admiiiisti'ation was Jiot brought to a elos(‘. wluui they had produced 
ord(‘i- out of chaos in India. Before them lay a moJ'e difficult and 
(M'rtai)ily a higlnu’ task in fosterijjg the grow^th of th(‘ Nation. They 
(amid not stand still. This Bill might 1 h‘ fidl of dangers, but a 
far gnaiter danger than any in tlu' Bill was th(‘ danger of doing 
nothing, and so ignoring the reasonable and natural diuuands of 
tlu‘ Indian people foi' larger share i7l the managcuiuuit of their own 
affairs. They would find the remedy for the pr(\s(‘nt ujisettlernent 
a,nd misunderstanding i]i India in giving India a vision aJid a whole- 
hearted sup))ort in the realisation of that vision. He believed 
that in tiusting the Indian peopU^ with a share iii th(‘. work and 
res]K)nsibility (d ( Joverjinumt they would bring all the more stable 
elerneiits h\ Indian society ijito genuim' partnership with us in her 
government, and in no other way would they foster the spirit of 
natioiial pride and esteem which in time would surmount the 
Toligious troid>les, the tyraJiny of caste, and all the other evils 
whicli made the administration of India increasingly difficult. 
Lord Meston finally wound up T)y declaring that he believed the Bill 
weujt a (X)nsiderabl(* step in the right dir(3ction. 
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Earl Curzon, Leader of the Houser, said this was by far the 
most important Kill for the (Tovernmeiit of India that had boo if 
Mitroduced or passed in rarluiment for more than a hundred 
years. The most distin^niishing feature of the Bill was not 
merely the magnitude of the changes it introduced ; it was the 
spirit in which they had been approached. Throughout this contro- 
v(‘rsy there had been an (‘xtiaordinary alfstmee of bitterness, and 
t he presences of good bunpm*, a fritnidly spii it, and a patriotic desire 
to do the right thing in this country and in India. It was true 
that many doubts were express(‘.d in some <iuarters about this Bill. 
On th(i one hand, great fears were ent(M*tained as to what it might 
h‘ad to, and on the other hand, hopes were entertained of what it 
might producin Ib' imagined that the tr\ith lay between these 
two extremes. Th(‘ la^al merit for the suee(‘ss of the Bill in its 
linal form Avas in tin* main due to the lal>ours of the Joint S(*leet 
Oommittee. The rc‘port of that Oomnutb'e was now in their 
possession, and In* had nc'vin- r(\id a more* modeiate, temperate, 
or more stat(‘smanlike pronouneeinent. It Avas a State paptn* of 
lirstrclass importance. He thought tin* aetitni of the Committee 
.'Uid their n*port had lun*!] A’(‘ry bold. They had pioduced an in- 
eom\)arably better sf'lnum* tlniii tin* old om*. As regards t ln^ dnal 
system of (Ioa ernment, this was a great and no\'(d experiment. He 
hims(‘lf regarded it Avitli grcait apprcdiension. b) liaving duality i]i 
th(‘ scheme the Commit t('e had robbvnl it of its greatest diHiindties. 
'riiey had plae(‘d n'sponsibility on the riglil shouldei-s, and they 
])a-d provided for tin* ( lose ( o-operation betwec'ii tlie two sections 
of th(‘. p(U'maneitt (h)V(*rnnu'nt. lb* tliought they had very 
wis(*Jy r(‘frained fi'om tonehing tin* female franehise. The fact 
was that the Avorneirs (jiiestion cut imu h mor(* deeply into tin* 
roots of National life, customs, atid prejudices in India than it did 
here. He approvial Avarmly of the plan that there should be no 
<’hange for 10 years, and Ix'lievc'd that this ehatigt* gave the measure 
a heJtor ehaiKH* of siuaa'ss than any otlier alteration could hav(‘ 
gi\ (‘n. Me })ointed out iie^t that for the lirst time a rosponsible and 
r<^]ire.s(uitatiA e British Cominitt(*(* had con(‘eded to India almost 
absolute freedom of liscal policy. That Avas a change so fniidamental 
and frauglit Avith siicli stupendous (X)nse<iuonc(‘s that he was ainazeil 
tliat it had attraetod so little attention in this country. It Avould 
bt* a factor in the growth of St'lf-Coverning institutions in India 
tin* importance of AA’hich could not be exaggeuated. 

Ht‘, Avas glad tliat tin* Council of India had lieeii spared. That 
'Council had never possessed sulheient poAver or independence, and 
the S(ua(‘tary of State had tcuided, avIk'H he b'lt it necessary, to 
ov(*rrnh‘. or ignore it. Ib* thought the existi^nei* of the India 
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C ouncil was much more likely to save the >Secretary of State from 
error than to tempt l\uu to make iwistakes. As regards Parlia 
ineiitary pocedure, he re echoed tlie ai)proval of the suggestion for 
tlie creation of a Standing (\nnmittee on India, composed of 
memhers of both Houses of Ihu'liament. That was in his opinion 
one of the best changes made in tlu* Bill. It would keep Parliament 
in closer touch with Indian affairs, and li(‘ believed such a Comniitte(‘ 
might be of the greatest use both to the Secretary of State and 
to Parliament itself. As to the effect the measure would ha\ 
upon particular class(‘s or individuals, he said ]u‘, believed that even 
more than in the past we shoidd get th(^ best men for the post of 
Pro\ijicial Governor. TI<‘ sonu‘times thought that people in this 
count ly hardly nailised wliat a Provincial Governor was, and that 
he was the vital, and effective head of a most important and 
far reaching organizatioJL He ho]>ed th(‘ Pi‘im<‘ Mijiister, or whoCN cr 
might have to make the ap\K)intm(*nts to those* oth('(*s, would suee'eed 
in attracting to tbem what was h(*st in ('haiaet(‘i- aj)d abilit}' in 
the* House of Commons, tin* House* e)f Lor-els, anel in tin* pulrlie- life* 
generally e>f Kiiglainl. 

It was apprebendeid l)y some* that when the* Act came* inte) 
opeiatioii the* Indian Civil Sen's ants we*re* like‘iy te) sever the'ir 
Connexion with India and ge>. This, if true*, was a grave dangei'. 
Tlie real secret of suee'ess in India was goexl administration. Goeiei 
aelministration meant a. ex)ntenite‘e] jM'eeple*. He* e:o\dd not exaggerate* 
tin* elegreui in which the^ ha]>i)ine‘ss of tin- ])ee)]>le‘ dt^p(*aideel upein 
tlie* (character, disinteresteelness, a.nel ability ejf tin* m(*ji at the te)]>- 
If the stanelard theie was lowe*re*el, the reniction would go down 
and elown, and find itself (;x]>re*sseei in the^ last degree in the dis 
content and unhappiness of tin* leivver classe‘s. He was sure the* 
life* e)f the! Indian Civil Servant wendd be )nore ditiieudt and 
less attractive in the future. It bael been growing so for the 
past lb or ‘JO years. But he '"’woulel jebii in the appeal that hae! 
he*e*ii made to the Indian Civil Servants to stay and carry on their 
'vveerk. Ijj the transition jeeriod that was e:oming, that work was 
me>re* than ever important. What was wantenl was that they shoulel 
imlan* the new Indian Civil Servants with the erlel ideas. He could 
n(»t )>elieve that Indian Civil Servants would have any desire to 
kick down the ladder liy which th(*.y thenisebes had risen. RatlH‘r 
did lie think that they would in th(! initial stages lie disposed to 
show deferenc(! to those*- from wliosei teachings they had derived 
such advantages. 

Lastly there was the ])eople of India themselves. They were 
now to be lifted for the first time to a high plane of responsibility. 
The would have to exchange the irresponsible criticism in wliich 
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they had iiidiilgxid, and of which they w(oe such masters in the 
vast, foi' resi)ousil>le action. They had many gifts. They made 
^ood judges, good lawyers, good speakers. They were wonderfully 
faithful in the discharge of departmental duties. The <iuestion now 
was : Would they he fearless, upright, capable administrators and 
h‘gislators A great chance lay in their hands. They had climbed 
up to the liigliest seats of authority. Not only India hut a larger 
world would look to tluvni to justify themselves. 

It was a great (‘xpcuiment. He slioidd not cjuariel with any 
(Uie who userl the term ‘a daring experiment. ' AA'ould India be 
hetUu- governed than it had been in the i)ast ' did not think 
it would Ik- so well goverued. ddie standards wordd tend to fall. 
Ihit tli(‘ ideas of Natumalism and Self*! teterniiiiation now al)road 
taught peui»l(‘. tliat it was much more important tliat tlu'y should 
themsidves evtui though they might jiot Ite so wgll 
go\ tu ned than Ik* hctter governed by (vtliers. The way to meet, 
those di Hi(!ulti(‘s was for ajl classes coiiC(‘rued, British and Indian, to 
t>i(it<‘ in facing them a-nd (» ereoming them. He urged tin* native 
hri'ss in India to inaku* this an o]»]K)rtunity of introducing a higlnu'. 
Jailer. :uid more judicial tone. L<*t them all remendier not 
only their resi'onsihility, but that tlayv could lu t discharge it witliout 
ihe tri(*ridly cooperation of our own peo\)le a,nd h*l tln.un endiaiNUun 
to tna,k(* this project a. success. Ht* hoyied Barliamenl would not, 
forgt't till* r(*s])onsi])ility laid u]H>n them, lii tin- last resort Baiha 
nifuit Was t iu' gfi'at tribunal in wliich (*\(*ry Indian ((uestion was 
ref(u?‘(M). Fie hoped Barliamcnt would watch with unc«‘asing 
int(U‘cst atid would do anything iu its yvower to facilitate the 
gi'eatcst and boldest exy>(‘riment that ha,d ('ver )H*en made in tin*, 
hmtory of tlie British Binyhiu*,. 

Lor.l Ampthiirs amendment moving for the postponement of the debate 
having been vv'ithdrawn the Bill was read a second time. 

The following is the full Text of 

LORD SINHA’S SPEECH 

My liords, the position 1 hav<* held for the last mouths in your 
hordships' flouse is one of which 1 ha\ <* been naturally and gratefully 
blit 1 hope not luibecomingly proud, though I hav e felt opyiressed 
with a deep sense of personal insuhicieiiey. My Ijords, these feel 
ings reacli their culminating point today when it iiivolv^es the liigh 
pri\il(*gn of asking your Lordships to give this Bill a second reading. 
If any arts of eloquence or persuasion were necessary for the yuirpose 
of inducing your Lordships' House to accept the general principles 
itnderlying this Bill I would despair of the task before me, but 1 
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feel eoiiviiic(‘d that the great experiment which this Bill will 
iiKiiiguratc'- im likely to prove successful and beneficial, not only to 
India but. to the Empire at large. It is because I am convinci'd 
that this Bill is wisely framed to i>Ume the feet of India on a level 
road h'ading to that goal to which she has long aspired, the gonJ 
oi s(^ii-go\ ernment within the Empire, ami to a real partnersln]> 
in that great Em})ire which is bound together l)y ujiswinving 
alh^gianee, ajid (Mithnsiastie homage to oin* august Sovereigai, in whos(‘ 
person is embodied all that Emjhre means anrl connotes, I r(‘.])ea1 
I hat it is with feidings of humbl(‘ and grateful \a'ide that I I'ise to 
m;ik{‘ this Tiiotioii. 

I'his Bill is the immediate outcome of the memoraldo Jjeclara- 
tion of polit y nia.d(' by his Majesty's (Government on August 20 1917. 

whole' of t hat 1 Oeclaration is embodied in tlie preambh' oi the 
-Bill ; it had bei'ii iv'ad to you]* Eordships scneral tirmes already, a] id 
i w ill not WiS'iry your i)a.tience by reading it. again. It is the Id's! 
st(')> foi ward that ])ai‘liam<‘nt is askeal to tak(‘ in fulfihmuit of that 
pledge, and 1 conjideiifly ho]>e that your Lordships will agree tluil 
in taking this step you will b{‘ taking a generous and p(M‘ha]'s a 
bold st(‘p, aiid yet one' wliii'h is neithiu* rash no]* liasty, noi* iin 
lU'C'essai'y or ilbeonsidcu’e'd. 

History of the Measure 

My i.ords. let me invite >oui‘ att-.uition for a few moments to 
( lie immense' amount of care and d’itical examination fi'om <'\ e;r\’ 
possible st;ind])oint which ha\(' gone to the elaboi’atioji of this 
ua'ansuro. hlie matt er was first broaeluMl when Mr. Austen (diam 
beijain was still S('( rotary of State for liidia,, aiid Lord Hai'dingv. 
after fidi coiisultatioJi with th(; heads of the vaiaous local (toNni'ii- 
meiits, put fo]“wai*d ciU’tain i)]‘oposaLs for tiost wai* I'eforms. Soon 
after Lord ( ' lit'lmsfojd a.ssunied otlice in 191 0, the. iieed for a ymblir- 
dt'claral ion of ])oliey as to tlu' future of India was ]*ecognis(‘d by 
tile SiM'retaay of Stale aixl Iiis Majesty's Goverjimcnt. d'h(‘ (hoerii- 
iiicni of India ii]\ited i\lr. Ghamberlain to visit India, and confei* 
witli them as to tlu' ]‘j*aetieal stet>s to b(‘ taken in jinrsnanei' of 
tin's 'yoiiry. 'riie jiolicy was d(‘( la.red iij Angiist 1917, aiid Mr. 
Montagn to whom on his aecejdaiice of olliee the Gow'rnment of 
India had tiansfern'd tli(‘ii’ invita.tion, w^eiit to India in the antnmn 
of tliat >('ai . Befofi' lie left he liad already been furnished with 
the ]*esults jii'olonged and thorough investigation by his a.dvisei*s 
of the India Ofliee as to tlu' possible lines of advance. 

The KSoi i'etaiy of State and the Viceroy spent the cold whetlu'r 
of 1917 — LS in 11 detailed imiiiiry in India, in the course of wdiich 
IIk'v Aisited all tlie largei* centres in the provinces and had tlie 
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benefit of the fullest consultation with t}u‘ heads of local Govei n- 
nieiits and the members of the Government of India aiid of non- 
oflicial opinion of all shades. The result of this iijqiiiry was the 
Montagii-Chelmsford lieport publislied in July, 1 91, s, and this was 
further supplemented by the minute and careful investigations 
rarried on throughout India by the two Committ(H!s ] (resided over 
by the ]U)ble Lord, Lord South! >orough. These investigations 
r(*-su]ted in two further Reports — the K)‘an(diise lieport and the 
Functions Eeport. And may I paus(‘ here foi' one moment to pay 
a humble trilmte to Lord Southborough and tlu' members of his 
( ’ommittee for the valuaLle worL done !>y ihem, withoi^t whie!) 
(t would have been im]K)ssi!>le to proccMMl with, and indeed to frame 
(his Lill. 


Tliese lhre(‘ ReiH)rts, the Montagu- Clielrnsford R(q)ort, the 
Fi'ancliise Keport , and the Functions lu'port, have l>cen siibjei'ted 
1 o (‘xlla.usti^'e examination 1)y tlie Go\ernme.nt of India, results of 
which you hav(‘ l)efor(‘ you in thr(X‘ of llu'ir pulJislied despatches. 
N ou h:i\a‘ also two other puldished des[)atrhes of tlje Govan’nnient of 
India dealing will) \aiious sp(Mia] asj)ects of the pi'oblem. ^’ot 
nriothcr (^)mmittee, ]n-esided ovci' hy the noble Marqiuiss, fjord 
Grcwc, cJosidy examined the (puestion of the changes to he marie, 
in tlui Systran of lumie administration of Indian atfaLs, and you haxa' 
the Kt'port of that C()mmitt(‘(‘ brd'orr' you. Finally llu*. wliole matter 
ha-s been iji vcestigaled an<l all the availabh' material re-examined 
hy a S('Iect (hmmitter^ of hoth Houses, who, after many wrados of 
hearing of all the (uidmiee axailahh' in this country, hotJj oilicial 
and nonotheial, Jndi.an and Tlrit ish, and after i)at{ent s( j utiny of 
all the (loraunentaTy evidemag haa e gi\'e]i you tlun'r niatuj'v ('onrdu- 
sions in the sliape of this amende, d Bill and of tlieir lvei*ort uprui it. 
This last Report is, 1 Aauituia^ of thiidv, of almost «Miua,l im]>ortanc(‘ 
as the Bill itself, and will be loohed upon in India quite as nuicb 
as the Bill as th(‘, charter of our jirognassivo li])ertics. And here 
igaifi I must ask your Jmrdshij>s’ leave to lie allowed to voice the 
-‘eaunai ap])recia,tion of the niiiform courtesy, tlu' patient industry 
and lli(‘ ri|)o experienr'C which the nolJe L.arl, Lord Selhorne, as 
bresidont of that (aainmittee, ](rought to hear upon its iri\ estigatiou. 
'Purely, my Lonls, no one in view of all thos(‘ facts can contend with 
uiy show of re.ason that the Bill w'hich you are now asked to read 
a second time has heen insullicienlly (‘xplored. This Bill is the 
natural and irKwitable ser|uel to the long chapter of previous 
legislation for 11 k‘ !>otter government of India. And for that 
purpose 1 will confine inyself lirictly to the Statutes of 18G1, k'^92, 
ind 1909. 
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Constitutional Development in India 

From ],s;n to 1861 ttio Governor-General in Council was the 
sole arlmi nisi rat ive as well as the legislative authority for British 
India. Tln^ Indian Councils Act of 1861 for the first time associal 
ed with the Governor-Geiuu'al's Executive Council and the Executive* 
Councils of th(' two pn^sidency (toY(‘rnors a small number of 
additional nnunbers, half of th(‘.m being noinofiicials, for the purpose 
of making laws. But these Legislative Councils were no morr 
tha?i arlvisory eonimittfaes foi* that pin-pose oidy, and hafi none of 
th(^ otbei- a.ttiilaites of l(*gislatines- Similar provisions were sub 
sequently made foi- tfie ])rovijiC(‘. of Bengal and the North-West 
Froviiices. A further stop was takiui by the Act of 1892 which 
Increased 1 lie nurnbers of the TiCgislative Council .slightly, but what 
is mor(‘, euahleal rules to be madi^ n'gulating the course of jiomina 
tion of iionoflicial membmvs in a manner which contairuid the first 
faint hoginniiigs of r(‘V)Tes(*ntative princiidi*. Further, it; gave liberty 
to ask questions and to di.smiss, but only to discuss and not to 
\ot)ii or to mo\(* rivsolui ions upon, the iinaiicial st atiuneiit. 

Tlien came Lord Moriey’s Act of 1909, which still further 
enlai'ged tlic Eegislati\(‘ Council both of the Go\ ernor-Gcuieral and 
of the pro\ i?ie('s. But it <lid more. It introduced for the first time 
the pri’iciph* of (dection, though not yet dii-eet election, as the 
means of constituting a ]>ortioii of the nonoftieial members. Fiu*ther, 
it gave tbe Councils ]ow<‘r to move resolutions upon matters of 
general j)ul.)li(' interest, and also upon tb(‘ Budget and to ask siq^ 
|)lementa]y questions, d'he resolutions, however, w(u-e to be only 
aflvisory in (duii-a-eter, wbicli tbe executiva* might adopt or reject- 
at its dis(U‘et ioi). We seig therefore, that for a period of nearly 
sixty yiairs there has been a stia-idy increase in the number of 
members for tin* Legislative Coiuieils, tbe introduction of the 
principle of representation hy ekkition, and a tirogressive increase 
of the fuiK'tioMs assign(*d to th(%se Legislatures, steadily tending to 
make these Councils moi-e and more parliamentary in nature, 
charaetm-, and iiifiuence. 

The Bill before your Lordship’s House intends to make these 
Councils (*\tui more parliamentary in character by a further increase 
in numbers with the object of making them as completely represen- 
tative of tbe whole population as is possible and by increasing their 
functions to the largest possible extent that existing circumstances 
will allow. Since Lord Morley's reforms were inaugurated ten 
years have passed — ten fruitful years of experience and rapid 
development — within which fall the four crowded years of the 
groat struggle in which India has, like other parts of the Empire 
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whose existence was at stake, borne her share. Of the part played 
by India in the war I do not propose to speak today. Her record 
is known to your Lordships and I will venture only to say that no 
words of mine are needed to give lustre to that record. Moreover, 

I should be creating an absolutely false impression if any remarks 
of mine gave colour to the imx)ression that India desiies or demands 
this measure as a reward for her war services, in iny view this 
Bill must stand uiJon its own merits — ui>on the question whether 
or not the great experiment which it seeks to initiate is an experi- 
ment on right and ju'oper lines. 

There is no doubt that a.s a. result of the war there has been 
a great advance in the status of India. She has been privileged 
through her own rex)resentatives to take an equal part with the 
dominions overseas in the Imperial War Conferenciq and also in 
the Peaiie Conference in Paris and she has been afimitbM as an 
original member of the League of Nations. These experiences have 
further quickened her sense of national unity and development, a 
sense which has l^een steadily fostered for many y ears by common 
allegiance to the same beloved Sovereign, by being amenable to one 
»‘ode of law^s, by being taxed by one authority, by being iniiueiiced 
for weal or woe by one system of administration, and by being 
urged l)y like impulse to secure like rights and to be l eiieved of 
like luirdens. My Lords, it is no longer possible to rloubt this 
rajadly growing sense of nationality, any more than it is possible 
for India to stand aside unchanged from the turmoil of development 
and growth and reconstruction which has been shaking the world 
for the last live years. 

My Lords, you have been deluged with a mass of I due-books 
njid reports on this subject, and 1 do not deny that in its details 
the subject is one of great eomx)lcxity, but 1 would submit to your 
Lordships that the real issue is a simple one. It is this. Do you 
intend to keep India in leading strings, or do you believe the time 
has come when Indians themselves should be given some control 
of policy and should be in a position a make a start at least on the 
path of self-government 

The pre.:e]it system of Coverninent in India is iji essentials 
identical with that which obtained sixty years ago, and indeed 
earlier. It is a purely official government, centred in the India 
Office, able and entitled to impose its will in every detail on the 
people, the administration of whose, affairs has been entrusted to 
it by Parliament. I am deeply conscious of the debt which we owe 
to the Governmeut of India, to the local Governments, and to the 
untiring and devoted efforts of the great services which they 
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employ, and which have been directed with aJi energy and singleness 
of purpose, probably unequalled in history, to the welfare and 
advancemcjit of the people committed to their charge, and with a 
success in securing that advancement which certainly no premature 
attempt at self Governmenl could possibly have achieved. 

But, my Lords, during these sixty years you have harl 
Legislatures set up i]i the province's, and, ijicluding the cejitral 
government, now no fewm* than ten in number, gradually 
increasing in size, gradually acejuiring more power to criticse 
the action and policy of the executive, and gradually becoming 
more and more r(q)r(^sentative of puldic opinion. But their fuiictions 
ar(i con tilled, broadly speabing, to criticism, i do not diniy that the 
intVu(‘iic(^ wliicli they have (exercised during th(i last years has been 
great, noi* do 1 assert find the official Goveninunits have pui’sued 
systematically, or even freiiuently, a policy of nonting the wishes of 
the uon-ofiicial mmiibers. Tln‘y have done nolhing of the kind, L 
lielieve that, so fai* as has be(‘n consistent witli the dischargi; of 
their responsililities to Itarliament, the* (Jovernmeiit in India and 
th(‘ Si'cretary of State in this (‘ountry have been studiously careful 
to pay iiKU'easiiig def(.'r(‘iic(‘ to tlu^ repri'sejitali ves of th(i iieople in 
th(‘. Councils. But, my Lords, wliat tliese Councils do not possess, 
and what the re])resentativ(‘ of tin? i)e()i)le ask for, is soiiu^ guarantee 
that the executive will conform to thenr wishes when they represent 
th(* real desire of the majority; in other words, they want to 
advance from th(‘ stagi' of inlluence to that of control, whil(‘ 
steadfastly mainlaing their loya-lty to tin* King EmperoJ' as an 
integral portion of lh(‘ British I'knpire. 

In so far as these demands ])ostula.te eomiffide self-governmenl 
for India at once, or even a. imitei'ia] weakening of the connection 
which (Uisures for India th(‘ rcsponsiliility of tlu*, British Parliament 
for the luaintenance of ])ea.c(‘. and order and for its inimunity from 
external aggression, I for one emphatically reiiudiate thi'in; and 
I am convinced that in so doing I am voicing the sentinuuits of the 
vast majority of my countrymen. India is not yet fully (Mpiippod 
for com[)lete self-government, and I will not Ije so rash as to 
attempt to prcalict when sh(‘ will be. But of this I am certain, 
that so long as the present system continues she nev e]- will be lit 
for self-government. It is only with expeiience of actual responsi- 
bility that the fitness to ex^erciso it grows. I am also certai]i 
that India is fit and ]‘eady to-day to embark, and to embark 
with every hope of success, on the experiment which this Bill 
roposes, and that this Bill is the only logical and necessary 
means for carrying out t}u‘ pledge giv^on l>y the announcement 
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of August 20,1^^!'^^ as the Joint Cornmittof] has reported to 

your Tiord ships. 

This Bill will not and is not infender] to set np a final and 

jiernianont constitution for India. It provides lor a period of 

transition. How long that period will last, as 1 hav(‘ already 
said, 1 make no attemjit to forecast, but while it lasts we have 
to ]>ro\ ide a bridge whereby India may pass from an anttxiratie and 
bureaucratic form of government, which guid(‘s hei- destinic^s An 
KA l'j; A, to a form of governmont whereby she will (control her own 
destinies. We ha\e to give the jieople in India at once some 
measure of control over the policy which dictates their taxes, and 
this we have to do l)y a system which will enal)le a sure judgment 
to be passed on the use or misuse to which that control is tnit, 
aJid an oiderly and justifiable advance to be made. 

Scheme of the Bill. 

Let me try and explain very briefly the means pioposed in 
this Bill Avith these objects in \iew. We start Viy diA'iding 
riu'eimes a,nd demarcating the spheres of goveiuiment as b(itwoen the 
('(Ultra] (fovernment and the provinces. We assign to the Central 
(toNuuuiment um|U(\stioned authority oaoi* ccrlai]) administrative 
h(‘ads, such as th(‘ d(denc(‘ of the oovuitry, its railAvays, tariffh, 
and other acti\ities Avhicb cauTmt be localised; for these it ](‘gislates, 
for tlu'se it provides funds, for these it su])plies and controls, 
lutluu' di]'(‘ctly or through the intervention of piovincial governments, 
its executiv(? agency. Certain other admijistrative heads ai'c 
handed o\ (‘r to the Provincial Coverninents, which assume Avithin 
their oavii areas full and complete responsibility for financing and 
administcu’iiig tliem. There are limitations of course- there must 
be Ibnitations — on the authority of Proviiicial (foveniments in so 
far as they remain agents of Parliament, but I need not noAv 
eonfus(‘ the broad outlines Avith these. 

Of these matters Avhich thus become, in tlu' language of the 
Bill, ‘Provincial sulijects', a furthur division is made, and Avhile 
for on(‘ \)ortion of them the official side of the Oovernrnent retains 
r(‘s]H»iisibility, th(> other portion is handed over to the administra' 
lion of the (Jovei*no]‘ acting Avith Ministers chosen from the elected 
niemb(U\s of th(i Legislature. Over the matter compressed Avitliin 
this hitter portion of the field the Legislature Avill be given a very 
real control ; legislation for them Avill be governed by the Avishes 
of th(‘ elected majorities, and it will vote the snp])lies for them. 
For the administration of these subjects the Ministers will bo 
dii'ectly responsible to the Ijegislatiire, and though they are liable 
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to bo overruled by the Governor if he considers that his endorsonuMit 
of the policy proposed is inconsistent with the discharge ot his 
re8i)OMsibilities for the administration of the ‘reserved’ snbieets or 
h:)r the peace and tranquillity of his province, they c<in OiiJy J*emain 
in ofhc(! if they are preparc^d to support and defend in the lit'gisla 
ture any action relative to the subjects in their cliarge, witli th(^ 
full knowledge tha,t such support or dcdence, if the Legislatuie 
calls their acts in questio]i, may lead to an adverse vote and possi})ly 
to resignation or disinissal. 

So much for the immediate effects of the Bill as planned. Jhu 
as 1 have said, the Ibll atteiiq^ts — and 1 submit successfully 
attempts — to provide for progress. It legislates for a. IraTisition from 
bureaucratic to self-goveruineut. And the progress is to he cfreeted 
]>y th(‘ sinjph^ means of gradually enlarging the held made over 
to the administration of Ministers by the gradual transfer of more 
and more subjects to their administration until at length tin* tine' 
an*ives when there arc* no subjects remaiiiijig ‘reserved' 1 liavc 
said more than once that I make no att(Uii|)t to pretlict t he ( lati' 
when that consummation will be reached. Obviously it caiuiot 
arrive until you have throughout India widvdy dilfuscd and ti’ajn(‘d 
electorates capalVIe of fornudating clear and wise ( once] »1 ions of 
policy and of sidcc'ting repr(‘sentativ(^s who will be capable of guiding 
and voicing llui view of the population at largiu Hut h(Tc, again, 
it IS by actual ex[>eri(uice and by no oilier method that such training 
can he given. 

If it is necessary, in order to train administrators, to gi\(‘ tin* 
legislatures real work to do and real responsil)iliti(‘.s to shoulder, it 
is no buss necessary, in order to train the electoiates and to teach 
the value /ind the proper use of a vote, to give tlu^ represeutativ c‘S 
selected as the result of that vote the opportuiiity of controlling tlu* 
eoursc of the administration in a way which will be elejir in its 
results, lie they good or bad, to the electors, i say die they good 
or bad’ advisedly, for it is human (‘xperience that success is achi(‘.ve(l 
by means of failures, and that mistakes, if not irriitrievable are thi* 
best of b^ssons, and it would be idle to suppose tluit Indian a.d 
ministrators will spring into being full-tiedged and infallible. If 
this were to be expeeted there would be uo jiistitieatiou for this 
half- way house with all its eomplicatioiis of structure. Wo expei't 
mistakes, but we, claim that we have provided in this Bill every 
respousilile safeguard aud every device possible to miiiimi/ie thi‘ 
chance of their occurrence or the seriousness of their results when 
they do occur, iu the first place, W’C reserve in the (charge of an 
agency still responsihle to Parliament those servi(’.es or heads of 
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adniiiiiw^tratioiJ upOTi which the safety and peace of the country 
<]cp(‘nd, and w^e provide means hy which that agency, despite a large 
noiiofficial majority in the legislatures, shall T)e enabled unfailingly 
to secure tiu' legislation atid the supply which it regards as essential 
to th(‘ discharge of its responsibility. In the s(‘cond place, we 
ensure by the association of the ?jew Minsters with an otlicial eleiinntt 
in the executive, that the experience and knowledge acpuiiunl by 
long traditions and practice of a gneit and successful service shall 
be at tlie disposal of the Miuisters when they formulate their own 
policy. And, lastly, we ensure l)y the relations which are to subsist 
between Minist(5rs on the oi:<‘ hand ajid tin* executive (Vmncil on 
the otlier, that the latter will have in their deliberations the 
;id\aiitage of friendly eouiisel ajid a knowledge of tlie wishes and 
susceptibilities of the j)eoph‘. 

Dyarchy, 

This is the plan which has beeai giviui the som(‘wh;it territying 
name of dyarchy. For myself I should hav(‘ ])ref<u-red to call it a 
-system of specitie de\oliition. Your Jxmlships will not have failed 
to ol)serv(‘ that the joint Committee* after many we<‘ks of patient 
(‘xamination of the mattei* from every point of view, has rcj <irte<l 
that the plaai proposed by the Bill interprets with s(-']*u]inlous 
accuracy the policy aimounced on August 20, 1917, and that it is the 
t»est nu'.ans of carrying out that policy. By tin*, scheme ot tin- Bill 
th(‘y meant in that connection i)rimarily its basic principle* of 
elivisiein of functions and conseeiuent demarcation of the soure^e of 
a.uthority which is to lie behind the provincial exeemtives. But it 
would ]>e iV)olish to attempt to elisguise from myself or from your 
Lordships' House the fact that this principh* is rr*garded wit!) 
rnivSgivings liy many persons who are in full accord with the general 
policy which the^ Bill seeks to ewry out. The objections to this 
principle are obvious. But is there really any praetie:ablc alternative f 

Various alternative schemes have bemi put iorward witli 
great(‘r or less authority. The tirst in point of lime was the scheme of 
the (Jongress and the Moslem League w hich w as pvd dished lx* lore 
the conception of the Montagu-Cheliiisford Eeport. More than one 
alternative was suggested )>y the otficial reports of the various local 
LTOvernruents on that EetKirt ; another scheme was foriindated b} live 
heads of provinces after the local Governments had discussed the 
proposals ottieially, and tinally, tlie Joint Committee ^lad yet nnother 
altornativo scheme laid Indore them by representatives of the ludo- 
British Association. But apart from variations of detail, nil these 
alternative schemes arc in essence the same. They purport to provide 
an united or unified executive and to proceed on the liavsis (ns one 
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authority has put it) of giving some respoiisihility to the legislatures 
foi- all matters of Go\erTiment ratluu- than full respousihility for 
some. They postulate a Coniieil or {‘xeoutive body, consisting in 
part of officials and in part of meml)ei\s of th(‘ legislatures, and all 
holding office for a fixc^d period. They reject the' device of dividing 
lujictions and subjects, and they ju-opose that the iricml)ers of 
this (TOvernmeTit should p>vs(‘i*\e joini rcs]»onsibiliiy for all the 
action aJid decisions of th(‘ (tovan-rnmuit in th(‘ ordinary a,]id usual 
manner of Calunet govan-nment. Thy postulate that tlu* Jion 
otlicial meml)('j-s of lh(‘ (tovan-nuK'jjt will Im'- si'h'cted as re]H*esent- 
ing the views of the majority of th(‘ Council, and will in practice 
necessarily be influonc(ai by tie/ o])inions of the Legislative 
Council (tlios(‘ woi'ds I (juote from the memorandum of th(‘ live 
heads ol proviiKH's). This fact, th(‘y urge, will secure that the 
CoAeiriment as a whole in its decisions on all rnaliers will to some 
extent I)e l•esponsib]e to the legislaiuj'es whose wishes will iieces 
sai'ily strongiv intlnence if not shape those (hausions. liastly prog 
ress towards fuller and more real i-(‘s])o]isibh' gov (‘i-iiment is to be 
a,{‘|jie\ed, on the one hand, !>y g]‘a(lnaJly increasijig th(‘ Jiumlxu' of 
memlHn-s of tin' (‘X('cutiv(‘ takani fj'oni the (viected membeis 
ol th(' Ooujieil and ])y, ther('fo)‘(', handing over to su(di meanlxu’s a 
larger rang'(' ol itortfolios, and, on tin' (►Ihea' hand, by a gradual 
increase in the deteTciKa; paid )>y th<“ (‘xeeutivi^ to the wishes of tlie 
l.egislatunxs, 1 Ixdiiyve that is a faij* d(‘S(vript joii of tin* ess(ntial 
leatures ol all the various alt('rriativ(‘ seh(‘ru(‘s whi('li have been 
put forward. 

TIk' prol/iem eaii b(^ sim])]y stated. It is to giv(i a- measuia* of 
('ontrol to represeutatiA'e Assembli(‘s in India ov er the policy and 
actions of the Govcnaimout, and to give it in such a. way that th(^ 
cont rol can h(‘ gradually increased as and wlu'n tliosi' to wdioio it is 
entrusted (vxhihit tlnu’r litnc'ss for an inercase, but in such a way tliat 
each i]ier(ais(! comes ])y an ordererl and (oiitrollabh' pux'ess, and not 
p(n- sAi/ri M, so that throughont the proeess may fx' oik' of ('volution, 
and iK'ithci' in its first stage* ]ior at any su1)S(*(jii('nt stage* one of 
revolution. 

1. hat is the proldem. Now, are you going to solve* it l)y giA'ing 
to parliamentary institutions in India full control- or prae’ticaJly 
lull ('outrol- over a eertaiu deliued held, or ])y giving at ouee some 
coietml over the whole field. T am coididciit that reflection will 
show that tile latter altcjaiative is not only not good method of 
achieving the ol joct in a iew, hut that it is not a practicable alterna- 
tive, and, if it were introdueed, it could have only one of two 
results— eith(3r a ooni])lete failu7*e to establish any real responsibility 
to ])aijiarncntary institutions or Conricils in Inelia, or to a juiralysis 
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of Gov^iiiJineiit which would load, and h'ad rapidly and inevitahly, 
to complete control hy legislatures in India and a complete oustcn* of 
the authority ot this Parliament. 

For what is the undeilying hypothesis in all these schemes 
for a unified Government ? It is nothing more ]ior less than a 
divided allegiance to l\irliament on the one hand and th(‘ provincial 
legislature which allects or may aifect every singh*, issue which 
comes before the Goverjiment. The official numibers of the 
Governinejit will be responsible to Parliaimnit, under whose 
authority and in whos(‘. name they liold their officii' ; the non- 
official members of tin* Government will, as members oi a uidted 
Govmaiment, l)e similary, in theory responsible to Parlianu'nt. But 
they will, remernbeu*, be bu'ccssarily intliKmeed by the opinion of 
tlie legislativti council, from whose ranks they aj’c (deetial. Tl the 
official mmiibers of tla^- hbxecmtivc' Goviu-nment, in deference to 
ordei's received from Whitidiall and Simla, 0 ]‘ i]i fulfilment of what 
they coJj(;eive to lu' tluur r(‘s\>onsibility to \Vith('hall ajid Simla, 
for the good administration of th(‘ province, adopt a policy of whicli 
the majority of the legislati\'(‘ council (wlndher rightly oi* wrongly) 
disappro\ (‘, what is to b(‘ the attitude of tlu'ir nonofficia.1 eolleagues ? 
Assuming tied tliat \ i(nv coincides with th(' majority of tln^ legisla- 
turig are thi^y to sink th('ii“ flitbu’enci' and support theii- official 
coll(5agues ? If they (lo, what has bci'ome of the ekniKuit of respoii- 
sibility to tlu‘ legislature'- ? Gr ai'c. they to oppose thi'ir collegues and 
withhold their support ? if so, where is the unity of the Go\ cMMimeid ? 
If, on the other hand, tln^ official members of the Government adopt a 
course*, which they honestly belive to b(* consist(*nt with the discharge 
of tlieir res]K)nsiblity to Parliament in deferenci* to th(*.ir iioiiothcial 
c'olleagues and the majority of fin; legislature, they ^A Ould no doubt 
I'Ko TAN i'o he establishing a syslem of (Pn ernmejil hy ]>opular eontrol 
a-nd reml(*riiig th(‘ executivt*. a.menal)le to the ])opula]- will, hut would 
ParliaiiH'iit fin* a moment tolerate such governinejit l)y abdication and 
would it iic)t rightly call to account a 8ecr(*tary of Stati*. who by 
ae(|ui(*.scence in such a. eoui'se might endanger tin*. })eace and good 
gOA ernmoid) of the country ? 

Agaiir, eveji were such a unitnul systc'm workable at the outset 
is the road lo progress in the grant of 7'<'s]>oiisil)ility whicli it opens 
a satisfactory road ? As 1 have stated, its supi>orters urge tliat 
(h'.A olopment lies in the line of increasing the number of uouofficial 
Councillors, with a consecimmt increase in the iiumlx'r and 
scope of the portfolios committed to them, of increasing acquiescence 
in the wishes of the legislature and rare resort to the veto. With 
the two latter of these suggestions I have just dealt. As regards 
the two former processes, sijice a unified executiA e must as such be 
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ariw(‘ral»le for its actions to Parliament and subject in the last resort 
in all niattcrs of adininstratioii to Farliament/s control, I fail to see 
how any ijjcrease in the nvuii])er of nonofficial members of snch an 
execntiv(‘ or any enlargement of the sphere of their adminitrative 
activities can alter the character or lessen the reality of that contiol. 
This particnlar point has been dealt with much more clearly and 
more cogently tluui I ha\ (*. beeai able to do by the (Tovernment of 
India in th(nr dispatch of March 5 of this year, and I would only 
rcjcr to paragraphs 18 to 21 in that dispatch, which is jmblished 
as ( Vminiand Paper 123. Por these considerations 1 submit that 
your Lordshij)s will acce)>i without hesitation the opinion of the 
Joint ( umniittee on this the fundamental point of the whol(‘ Bill. 

Form of Bill 

B(*fori‘ coming to the provisions of th(‘ Bill itself, 1 venture to 
dviiw attention to two particular points as n^gards the form of the 
Bill. Iji the first place, your Lordships will have se(vn that the 
main j)rovisions for constitutional changes are set out in the body' 
of th(‘ Bill itself and by means of a sclualule — the second schedule 
to the Act — th{‘S(? changtes are to find their proper pla(‘e in the 
rnaiii Act, the Act. of 1 91 5 1 6, so that automatically consolidation 
will follow. That is the i)lan of the Bill, and it has commended 
itself to the Joint (/ommitte(‘, and I trust will commend itself 
to y(vur Lordships also. The second point in coniua'tion with the 
fram(> of the Bill is tliis. The Bill itself outlines the main features 
uf the constitutional (dianges. It leaves these chatiges to be worked 
out in del ial in tile from of rules. Some objection has been taken 
to this latter feature, but here again 1 would refer to th(i Whit(‘ 
Paper which gives in fidl the rea.sons for this torm of legislation 
in this particular cas(‘. 

Firstly, it is in accordance with’* all previous preccdcuits. The 
matter was debated on the last occasion when Lord Morley's Act 
came before your JjOrdshij)s’ House, and, as 1 read the debates, 
it was generally accepted that that was the proper way of framing the 
lb'll, leaving the details of the constiutional changes to be worked 
out by the authorities in India, subject, liowever, to the (;oiJtj*ol 
of Parliamcjit. Secondly, it secures reasonable dimensions for the 
Bill, and makes elasticity y)ossible. Thirdly, it is the only method 
possible for the introduction of new constitutional forms expressly 
devised for the conditions of a transitional stage. Fourthly, it enables 
vlftierent provisions to be made for diltierciit provinces ; and, fifthly 
(and this is tlie fectiue to which 1 desire to draw special attention) 
rhe control of Pailiament is fully secured for the exercise of the 
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rule making power by clauses 33 and 44 of the Bill to which 1 
crave your Lordships’ particular at-teutioii. 

C'lause 33 deals with the rules to be made hy the Secretary 
of State himself for the purpose of relaxing his powers of suixudn 
tendenee, direction a,nd control. That clause enacts that i-ules with 
r(‘gard to subjects other than transferr(‘d subjects shall b(‘ laid in 
draft before both Houses of Parliament, and tln'refore shall not 
come into operation until they have Ixaui approved by both House 
of Ibirliament. All other ruhvs shall be subjected to the negative 
process of being laid on the table of tin' House. ParliannuU 
of course is to be at- li]>erty to txbition his Majesty to annul the 
rules, (m which the rides shall b(‘ annulh‘d. Clause I I deals with 
by fa>i‘ the larger majority of rules which an* to be mad(* undei^ 
this Act, namely. rul(‘s by the (b)\ crnorCeneral in ( Vninci 1. These 
ruh's again, are di\ irled into iwo categori(‘S- first, rules which are 
ouIn to be subjected to the iiegati\'e proiaess of biu'ng laid bid'ori- 
Parliament after they come itito ovuu'ation but being liable to be 
set aside' or annulled by ])etition to his Majest\ in Coimcil liy 
Parliament. It is also jwoN'ifhal tha,t tin* Secretary of State may 
direct that any rules to wlmdi the si'ction ap]*lies shall ]»<' laid in 
draft, and that they shall not come into o]>erat ion, l»fdbre ParlianK'iit 
laid a]^\)ro\ ed them }»y ])Ositiv(‘ resoluti#n ; and the Secretary of Stati' 
ill (‘X(*reising his disiretion will undoubtedly be advised by the 
staJiding Committee of both Hous(‘s what th(‘ doint Committi't* 
reiommeiids, or by the doint Committe<‘ itself if IhirHaTnemt chooses 
to r(‘ap]>oint it for the purpose of going through tlu'se ruh'-s, 1 
submit, therefore, that tin* ci'iticism that it is ('it her dangmous 
or i ni'xiiediiuit to Icaxe so much to lu* <lon(' by rules is neithei* just 
nor fa,ir. 

Explanation of Provisions. 

Having dealt with tlu' fundaamuital prinm'ph^ iin olved in the 
Bill, I will not detain your Lordshii>s long with the other features 
as contained in the separate clauses, especially as the Report of the 
doint Committee has dealt with them clause liy clause and given 
tin' reasons not only for the clauses themsidves but also for sucli 
ehaugi's as they have introduced. The Bill, following the general 
V>lan of” the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, starts with proxincial 
(doveniments since it is in that si>here chietly that the scheme is 
to be developed. Clause 3 sets up in the eight major provinces of 
India a Governor in Council — a form of government which has long 
been in force in the three presidencies. But the new^ local Govern- 
ments are not merely to bo Governors in Council — they will consist 
of the Governor in Council (whose functions and constitution will 
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remain iiiKjhaiiged) and of the Governor acting with Ministers, 
a.ppoijited fjoni thr^ (dected nu^mbers of the Legislative Council and 
liolding oHiee (luring the ( luvernor s ])leasui'(i. To llie Governor iji 
Council will be entrusted the I'esponsibility for reserved subjects, 
and the (Tovemor ajid Ministers will b(‘ r(‘sponsible for the trans- 
feiTe,d sultpuds. All malL'rs whi(di in a (k)uncil Government would 
nornedly e(mie IxTore Ibe Council 1 hat is, evei-ything which is 
not of piinvly de])artm(‘ntal oi- minor importaJice-- Avill as a g)j(U\MJ 
rul(W'()ni(Abr (lis(;ussion ])(‘for(‘ tln^ Govei-nor, liis Councillors, and 
Ids Ministers sitting in (<)!iela\(‘. But tlu' decision on r(‘served 
sulijcicts ajid the r(isponsibility foi- that dect'sion will T'cst with 
tli(‘ (}()\(‘i-nor in Council, while decision a,nd the responsibility 
for t he d<‘<vi,sion on all t raiislerred matters will i-(‘-st with Minist(Ts 
subj(‘(,t to tlc' (k)V(nMior's i nt(‘.]wenlion a.nd (ontvol ii he feels it 
incunibi'nt n])on him to i'(‘j(“ct tlieir advice,. This is the provincial 
cx(‘(aiti\ (*. 

T1k‘. la'gislative Couiicils in all tludr (dght pjxntJKaxs are to he 
('onsi(h‘i'ahly incicaisi'd in size and will axtjuiia^ tor the lii'st time* a 
sithstantial (70 ]ter cent.) (‘le(d»(‘d majority. Tlie (4ovm'nor will not 
be a, uKunhcj' of tli<‘ hgislature : (‘.acli l)ody will lia\e a noinotlicial 
})i'(‘sidenl a.nd (hf uty pri^sident to b(‘ (defTed by its(df sulvject to 
the ( loNavrnor’s appJ'ovaJ ; but foi' th(‘. lirsi four ycairs the oilice of 
Tr(‘sident is to b(‘ filhal by a nomiiu'e ot the (hnernoi-. Each 
Council will normally lia,V(‘ a. lii(‘ of tlnx'e yiaars, though th(' (hoaumoi' 
may at any time dissoI\'(‘ th(‘ legislative C(»uncil. The powers of 
proN'iiKdal hg‘isla.tur('s will a.s la'gards hgislation be much as thc'y 
are at pres('nt, but in vi{ov of tlu‘ fact that the s(di(‘m(‘ contemplates 
an almost conqjcte abrogahion of tlu' (‘listing executixe order's which 
i‘(M|nire (‘xery Ihll (saxa' thos(‘ of purely foianai oJ‘ minor im])ortanc(‘) 
So b(‘ subndtt(‘d to tini Goxernment of 1 ndia aaid the Seentary oi 
>'tate for ]>i'exious a.[ii>ioxaJ Ixduri' i nt j-odu(t ion — a system which has 
naturaily not (onducc'd to i int iai i x (‘ and indepciidence in prox incial 
](‘gis]atioji — the ma essity arises foi’ soimovliat expa,nding the scoi)e 
of the (‘xisting statutory pi’ovisions which r(M|uire tlu' ]>revious 
sanction of the Gov('rnor-G(ni(U’al to cei'tain classes of proA incial 
Jblls, so as to ensure that the prox incial h.gishit uix's shall not in- 
fringe' on tlie s]>licre xvhielj is la'sm’ved for the Central Goxernnuuit. 

Outside niatti rs of legislation, the poxvers of the Councils are 
to lx‘ (Uilaiged- oi- p('rhaps it xvould bx' more (*orrect to say tliat the 
jhll lexcJ'se.s tin' position whi(di these bodies have Idtlu'rto held. 
Jliili('rto h'gislatix(‘ councils in India have lu'cn ])r(asumed by the 
laxv to have no functions excc'pt those which the laxx' has specilically 
allowed tlunn. As 1 point (‘d out a short tiiiH' ago legislative councils 
in India wei'c at the time of their creation strictly confined in their 
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d\ili(‘s ;uid powers to the business of discussing- and passing legis- 
lative moMsun^s. Jyittli^ by ]itt](‘ the sc’ope of thoir activities has 
beini increasiid t)y th(‘ grant of further specirKMl powers. Under 
ibis Bill they will be assunu'd to possess all tlie normal attributes 
uid powers of a legislative body exe(‘])t thos(i whicli are dehnitely 
wit held or the use of which is restrietiMl. 

'Idle most inpiortant ehangt‘ which results from this position is 
t hat for the hi-st time. th(‘, i)rovin(ual budget will be voted by tln^ 
l(‘gisla1ive councils — they will now actually vote and sanction the 
ip])ropriations pro[)osc(l by the lixe(‘Utiv(‘. All they can do at 
pr(‘sent is to vote a, bout the budg(‘t ; that is to say, they can move 
and vole upon rt'solutions nu'omnnnidiiig changes in the (lovei'ii- 
mcnrs linaaicial inoposals in the year ; but the (xovan-nment has 
asiiatly beiui in a. ])osition with its nominatcai imijority to doftait 
any such I’esolution if it wishcfi to do so, and in any case was in 
no way bound to ac('ei>t it if carrimi ; and hitln^rto the annual 
;}p]»ro[)riatioiis of ex}>(ni(litui‘e ha\'(' lanjuired no other sanction than 
(he Fr.A r of (hu Ex(‘(mtive (lov(n‘nment. That will now be changt'd, 
and, tin? h'gislatnrt'. will ha\a' a. rea,i voice in the disposal of pro 
s iiK'iaJ linances. It would l)e impossible, of (bourse, to giv(' tlunn 
at the pi(‘sei)t stag** a linal a,nd dc.cisive voi(M‘ ov(vr the whole held. 
A [>oi‘tion of th(‘ ( lovtu'iiment will not be responsible to or removahlc 
by till' legislat tnae and that }>or lion of the (Government must be in 
a position (o sivuri' the l(\gislatio!i and supplies it jj(‘eds for the 
lischai'gu of its r(‘siHn!si})ilit ies. It has not the natural means of an 
•is^ui'cd n)ajority in the llous(‘, a, ml it must tijendore be gi\'eji an 
irtiticial na'ans. 'rhus in ‘risserved’ tina-nce, thi‘- (Gon erjior is em- 
powered to negh‘ct all ad\ au'se vote on a budg(d head if In* certities 
ihal the iwopo^ed (cxpiuidi ture is essential to 1 he dischaa‘ge of his 
r(^sponsd)i]^ty for the sid)je(*t, wliile in times of cj’isis, wluui peadiat^s 
a i'e.<'al(htraiit legislature may decline to vote aeiy supplies, he is 
cmpowiua'd to a,uthoi*ise sueh e.xpenditure as is iHMjuiriai for tht‘ 
mai 11 lenaaK^i*. of safety a-nd traacjuillity or to a, void a.duiinistrati ve 
starvation. 

'rinu’c is a. furtlier safi'guard against irn‘si)oiisiblo action by tlie^ 
legislat nr(‘ in the mattei- of supply — tliat- ('ertaiii lieads of expiMidi- 
niri' a, re not to rfMjiiin^ an aainual vot(^ — in much the same way <is 
the ( 'ojisolidat ed Ennd in tins ( omitry. For (ixample, (atntribvi- 
lions payable })y the loeai (b)\ernmeiit to the (Governor-Geiieral iii 
Gonmud ; intenrsl and sinking fund eharg(‘s on loans ; ex]>eiiditu]'(', 
of wliieh tJui a, mount is presei-ihed hy or under any law : salaries 
end iiensions of persons appointed hy or with the approval of hi 
MaT sty by the Secretary of State in Couneil ; and salaries of Judges 
of the High Gourt of the Frovince, and of the Advocate-General, 
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ill legislation the position ol' the ofhciMl (government i>s sate 
guarde^l by tlie piovisions ot (danse 13 and Clause 11 (o) of the Bill, 
wliicli gi\ <; the Co\'ernor power to vseeu re the passage or rejection 
oi Bills in ceitain cireninstanees. 1 do not wish to weary your 
Lordships with detail, Imt 1 in\ite particular attention to these 
jnovisions and to tln^ remarlvs in th(‘ Joint Committee’s Report in 
explanation oi tlnmn They take the jilace of the original ])laii 
suggested in the Mcintagn-t ’ludinstord E(‘port of Crand Committees 
of the ('onneil, and 1 am eoefid(‘.nt that your ijordships will agree 
that tho (diange imnle hy the Joint Committ(‘.e is a great improve 
mrnt aaid ttial nothing will lie lost and much gained l>y thiur more 
straiglit iorvvard plan. 

Central Government 

J'lu' rlianges made liy the Bill in the Covernment of India, are 
nni('lj less e.\tensi\e. The Indian L«‘gislatur(^ is eonsiderahly 

(Oilarged and is now to consist of two Chambers — a-n C })piU' Chamlier 
or ('ouMcil of Sta.1<‘ of sixty memb(‘rs a.nd an Asstnnblv of 1 l(t 
n!eini»er.; tin- latUu' with substaiiiial ehaJeil ma.j(n*il\ . Tlir* statu 
tor\ liniit un (In* iiunib(‘r ot the Co\'(‘rnor (RnieraTs Lxeenti\(‘ (doiuicil 
is a iiuniiraim ot ti\e a.nd a maximum of six (or six and sewn it' 
t lie ( •omnia.ndei In ( liiei is included). Th(‘ Bill does aw ay w ith 
the L\t raord 1 nary iVb^niber, a.nd a,ssnrm‘s, as will donlifless he the 
e.a.s(‘. that t lie (Jurnmandcr in-Chird will always eontinue to be 
apjHiinled a nieniber of th(‘ (dmneib Laeli member of tlie Executive 
Council will be a. nominal (ul meml>er of on(‘ or other Chain ber t)l 
tbr Legislature, but not of both, tlioitgh they will be entitled to 
sia'.ak in both (diamb(‘rs. Lik(^ the provincial legislatures, the 

Indian legishituti' is to hav(‘ pow(‘r foi* tlie first time to vote on 
certain portions of the Budget. That is to say, theo^ will lie tlie 
>amt‘ pro\ isions foi' a (Consolidated Fund upon wdiich they will not 
b*‘ abh‘ to vote ; and further, the (Jovernor-Cenejal will always be 
(entitled, if lie thinhs necessary, to reject e\ery voti' oii e\erv itmn 
ot the Biulget of the legislature. 

It may be urged that this change is inconsistent wdth the 
policy whieli has taken no step towards introducing at this stage the 
prineipb^ of responsible government in the Central (TO\ernment in 
the sense ol making the central Executive legally dependent upon 
or subjeet to tiie eontnyl of the legislature. I am confident your 
jjordships will agree that whatever technical inconsistency there 
may he, the change is sound and necessary. What is the yiosition 1 
In the first place, there can be no question of taking away any 
power which the central legislature at present ei^joys. One of the 
powers which it has enjoyed for the last ten years is power to 
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propose and vote resolutions suggestinj.^ rbaiiges in the l)U(]g(‘t 
statement, and this power it must r(‘ta,in. Hillnu’to the (lovcn n 
ment has l)een able by means of its otiieial imijoivity to d(‘feat a I'v 
such i-esolution(thDugh even if it had faihal to (h‘f(ait it, tin' 
resolution would have no binding ('Ifeet). lUit in futiiia^, the (b)N(’i n- 
ment will not command a majority in tlu', ii'gislatuiHu 

Now my lords, which is the soundei* constitutional positioj. 
ll c position which augurs b(‘st for a, sound judgment by lh(‘ pioposial 
Statutory Commission which is to imiuii'c into ]H'(jgr<\ss ten ycais 
1 enc(i and for aniicalde Halations jneanwhile, that the Ijaliaji 
legislature should l)e able yiair afbu* year witb no siuisi' of 
responsibility flowing fi‘(/m a bnowl(‘(^g(‘ of ]a-actical c (n.smiueia cs 
of its ^■ote by an co erw helming majoi ity, rc'solution aftei’ la'solution 
]-(‘ComnK‘ndiMg spca.itic altc'rations in the ]>i (fg('t, whi( li tl)(‘ CoMuan 
me lit is forced to ignore ; or that the legislatiiri' should be h'gally 
res] '.onsibh' for jtassing tlu‘ estimates and legally ac( onntabhi for llu‘. 
results of aiiy modifications th(\v may \((te f 1 admit tl at the 
])ractical ditferencM'. between the two ]>ositions is i.ot giaait, for if 
you will look at th(‘ ( lause- - it. is clause ’JS you w ill see that the 
Co^ej'ument is necessarily given the fulli'st ]tow(n's to indent adverse 
Aotes, since' its resjionsibility is not to th(‘ Indian h\gislatuj-e but to 
this rarlianK'iit foi* the pi-op(‘.r administration of its cliarge. The 
(diange'. is really one of form, but 1 do not si'e'k to disguise its im- 
\)oi'tancc on that ground. It is aai important ( hange, but one which 
1 am (onviiaed is the logical and necessary la'sult of constituting 
a repi‘esentati\'C centi'al h'gislatuim 

1 ha\e Ixien a mem]>e]- of tlie CoNa'i'iior-th'iieral's Lcgislati\e 
Coiniea’l, it is true in an otheial eapacity, but none the' less c!osel>' 
a.ssocnited • wdth all the nonothcial membi'rs. 1 ( an assuin your 
lordships that the clca\'age which has unfoi-tunately shown itself 
so often of late between the nonothcial and tin' otlicn’al memixu-s 
of that lody is largely due to the non otlicial s sense of aloofness 
fi-orn tin* Txail dittieulties and deeisioiis of tlie Covernmoiit whidi 
the })resont ])ositi(m has (uigxuidered. They fecd theycanhai'dly 
help feeling- that they arc outside th(‘ machiiK' and are not a real 
])art of its w'orking. I am conlident that all that is required to 
ol)lit(U‘ate that cleaNage is an admission, with whatever safeguards 
ind ehecks that may he found m'cessary, that the legislature and 
)11 its members are an essential and w^oi'king part of the machinm> 
)f (Government, that the action or inaction of every member inllnenees 
ihe woihing of the whole. 

Allow me to draw youi' l^iordships’ attention, so far as tlie 
Government of India is conc(‘rned, to oiie more clause, and that is 
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(lause 2C), 1)ecaime there also a new feature is ijitrodueed in place of 
the old device of the otlicial in.oo, for the purpose of eiiahliii^- the 
(tovernoi'-General to o]>tain the legislation wludi h(‘ considers 
jK'ces.sary fo7’ his ])Ui*pose. d'he (h)\ ei*nor (4(niei‘al is aide' to pass any 
law which he thinks luicessary ha* the safety and iTYuajuillity of 
India, provided that the ordina,n(<‘ will iHapniH'. tlie saiudion (jf liis 
Majesty hefore it heconu^s law. Of course, tlu^ ]K)we^- of this oi’diiianc e 
111 ('a-ses of cnu‘rg(‘n(;ies, ali-cady (exists, a.nd it remains as it is' so 
! tat for (unei‘g(*nc\’ ]»r,rp()s(‘s the ( Ioa (‘riioi’ ( leiu'ral will ix' a1>i(‘ lo 
I !ss such laws as h(' thinks ma-essary, piovidiai that tln'y w ill lie 
liahle, as they are now, to he \(‘to(‘d ])\ his Maj(‘sty in Oouiail. 

Other Matters. 

With regard to the ]a*o\isions of the Bill relating to the 
Secretary of State, 1 need say litt'e. Bh(\\' make no constitutional 
(‘hanges, hut are designed to Uiodeiaiize and niak(‘ leorc (dastie 
t h(‘ statutory ])i*o\ isions- mans' of which ai'c r(‘li( s of tin* das s 
of the Court of I)ire(tors ndating to the svorking of tin' India 
(t)uncil. Pow(U- is taken to adoi>t th(‘ r(‘( ( innuuidation (.)f Ijoi-d 
Orewe’s Committee to ay-ixint a. High ( ‘(/mmissioiaw U>v Ii.dia, 
and no time will he lost in woi'king out with the (losernimuit of 
Inalia the details of this ]»urpos(' if it recausc tie.' saia-tioii of 
1 ' ivlianient. 

Tliere is one furthei* mattei’ with regard to tlie Council- 
namely, that the numher has ]>e(*n i-edsKaa]. The minimum was taui 
a ad the maximum fourtexun Th(‘S(‘ are i.ow r(M]uc(Ml to (u’ght a.s a 
maximum. ddier(‘ ai'c to he at 1 aist thixas 1 ndiaii mmnlxws of tlu' 
rouncil. The salaries arc to ho £1,200 a year with £(i00 ('xtra for 
1 tne J ndian members, and the Committee roimirk that tlui salary 
was calculated on a ]>re-wai* basis so that th(‘ Senxdai'y is not 
precluded from granting to tl^p CouiKil what othc]’ pcmmaiiant 
cllicials are getting here- namely a war honus. 

Part IV of the Bill relates to the Ci\ il Ser\ ic es in India and 
its provisions are intended generally wdiile enabling a new ( lassilica- 
tion of these services to he made, to safegurd the' pay a,i:d position 
and rights to pension of existing memlxu-s of those ser\ ic(‘s, and 
to pave as smooth a road as possible foi* future memhei-s. T]u‘ 
seiwiccs, my Ijords, need no tribute from me. Their work: is ])lain 
for the world to see, and it is their work in the main and its 
great results develo])ing throug^h the years, that have made' India 
tit for this great experiment. But the passage of this Bill docs 
jiot close the chapter of their ungrudging toil. India still needs, 
and will long need, luen of the type which Great Britain has so long 
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f;ivcn her, and I rofnsc to l)eliv(3 that she will not continue to 
receive from the sons of Great Britaiji the same loyal and devoted 
ser\ ice as she has reoived, to her lasting benefit, in the past. I 
also coi'dially echo the hope and conviction, expressed in the report of 
the Joint Select' Gommittec, that these civil services will accept 
the changing conditions and the invitable alterations in their own 
position, and diivote themselves in all loyalty to making a success, 
so far as in them lies, of the new constitution. 

Idnally, the Bill gives powers to appoint a Commission cf 
Inrpiii'y to report to Pai-liariKuit on past progress, with a view to 
(‘iiabling Parliaiiunit judge what further advances can he made. 
Pli(‘ Bill pro\id(‘s foi* oiu^ such Commission after ten years’ trial. 
Tin’s does not imply the belied' that in ten years the process of 
traini] g v ill be con 4 )lete. It is ]>erha.ps unusual to h'gislate for an 
(‘V(nit ten years ahead : it would 1)0 chaarly inappropriate to legislate 
foi' a longer ])e]’iod. Bui ])ei-odiea,l inqniries are of the essence of 
the schem<‘, and tlie Bill would obviously be incomplete without 
som(‘ proN'ision of this kind, 

So far as hart A 1 of tlu' Bill is coneerjied, there is only om' 
clause' to which I iUM'd diaw .\oin- hoidshi|>s’ attejition, nanc'ly, 
clause I’J, which niodiries s('ction 124 of the Princii)al Act willi 
regard to ])crsoiis engaged in any trade or business l)c((>mi]ig na'iii- 
bers of the hA('(uti^e (\)\in(il or AliiiisO'rs, l>ro^ ided tlu'y do not 
diii-ij!g their term of otlica*, tak(‘ [)art in the diie( tion or maiiageim'iit 
of that ti’ade or b\:siness. T1 h‘ ( hanging conditions of the conn! ry 
absolut<d\' r(i<|ui]-e that lher(‘ sliould be sonu‘ such p]X)\isi('n 
mad(', be( ause, if it is not, the (iO\ei'nment will lose probably the 
Ixmelit of lu'oph' ho are best ca.lculat(‘d ]>y their stnaices as 
( ommercial or mercantile i^eople to take part in the actual work of 
Go\ ernment. 

1 fear that 1 have made a largo draft uion the patience of youi’ 
I.ordships' House'. But e\en if there i\w those amongst your Lord- 
ships wdmse })OsitioJi in litis House would h'ad tlnuH to ^•iew my 
lu-esciitnK']it of this matter critically a.nd with caution as coming 
from a, re'gi-eseJitatiN'c of his Aldesty's Government, 1 am confident 
that the position w hi( h it is also my \U'ivileg(' to hold, of a represen- 
tati^ e of my ( oujitryitien, will have ensured me an indulgent and 
syinpath('t ir hearijig. Altove. all, I am (Mtntide'nt tliat then' is i 
nuunber of this House who will hi' deti'rri'd Ity indixidual oydniuns ov 
by my pi*rsonal shorti c iniiigs from appiua.i hing tin* (‘xaminat-ion of this 
Bill in that traditionaJ s])irit of Britislt fairness and impartiality, 
and wi^h that earnest desire for tiie advaucement of India’s welfare, 
\vhic:li has done so mucdi for the betterment of India in the pu^t> 
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Tb(M\> may 1 )g tliosn aniong.st your Lordships who think that 
tlic passage of tliis Bill will not adNanec Lidia^s welfare, who think 
Unit the system of go\eriirnent wliich has, with little essential 
< hange and with so many iKmelicaal results, endui’od througli the 
elia,ng('s of the iiiiK'teentli century, should ()e continued, unchanged 
ill ess(uitials, through nn‘ twentieth (auitury, and that the- time has 
not ari‘i\ (ul to sever tlu'. le,ading strings. Ikdieve me, my J;ords, that 
is a vi(‘\v which, if you wish to secure a sense of gratitude and 
contcJitnient amongst the ))opidations of India, (-an no longoj' he 
maintained. Bln' whol(‘ coiij-se of your adTuinistration of India, the 
\vhol(‘ of its fi-uilful r(\sults, (admiiia-ting i]i tin; recognition which 
>011 have acc()i-d('d dui'ing th(‘ past ti\c years to India as a. J'cal 
]»irtner in tlie- Km])ii(n ha.\(‘ ]*rodi;ee(l (n\p(‘ctations (and 1 sa.y 
justBi(‘d ex|)('( tat ions) that you v ill now agree to tnaat her a-s Inning 
outgrown Ik'i- ])oliii(ad infancy. 1 do not claim, and |■easonahl(‘ 
Indians do not c^laim, liiat Inu' p{‘opl(‘ as a. whole' Inn e tc.day J'laudunl 
politi(;ally man s (‘slatcn If I clainaal this, 1 could i.ot (•onsistently 
sii])])o]t this Bill. But I do claim on h(‘half of my countj'ymen 
that tlu'v la.{' r('a< lied the age of adoles (uiccn Tlui st-age of 
growth is liotoriously a ditlicult age. It is suredy hun an expei’ience 
thai the guai'dian bi'st servc's his \\'a.rd's intiU'csts, a.iid Ix'st coin 
s(U‘\ C8 a re-la,t ionship of mutual t rust and atlec tion u ho so ordc'rs 
his conti'ol at this ]n'riod that the a.spii'at ions foi- fi\*edom and self- 
exjU’ession which in('\ itahly ac(:om]»an.y healthy adolescence should 
recei\e his wise; and r(*a.sonahIe indulgence', and tla' a.cti\e conti'ol 
should he exi'i'cised only to pn'venl irretrii'vahlc (errors and to 
correct u ndesi ra i >1 e (he \ eh )pmen ts. 

] heli ne that this Bill will eiiahle tin' British Paiiiannuit to 
adopt that attitude towards India., and I Inive siitlicient faith in 
the. chaianBej’ of ni>^ countrynn'ii, and in the esse dial wis lorn and 
justice of th(' motln'r of Barlia.inents to la'dieo e that the results 
of this measure will he to ina.Tigurate a. relatioi ship between them 
which will ('inihle India in due time to reach tin* full stature of a 
pros]u'roiis, loyal, and graleful partner in the ) rivileges and duties 
which heloiig to the great u'orld -family of the British Lmi)ire. 

Lastly, I ask your Lurd.ships’ leave to address a few words 
io tho.si' of my fellow countrymen who iriay still he inclined to 
disjiute the suhstantial nature of the advaiice jiroposed. Of course, 

I do not agia’i' witli them : hut e\ cn if there was any t>roof in 
Mu'ii' doul ts and suspicions, let me t(‘ll them in tin? words of the 
great Book, if ] may do so without irreverence, that what is 
lieiiig given to Ii'dia is like the grain of mustard seed which a man 
took and sowed in the field, which now is the least of ah seeds, 
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])ut when it was grown it was tlie gTcat(‘,st ainongst, tlu' licrl)s and 
])eeame a tT*ee so that tlu' birds of the air came and lodged in tht' 
l)ra)iches ther(H)f. 

Moved, That the B II be now read 2nd time — (Lord Sinha'). 

Lord Carmichael : On behalf of Lord Harris, I beg to move that the 
debate be now adjotirned. 

Moved accordingly, and debate adjourned until next day, 12lh Dec. T9. 


Government of India Bill in Committee 

House of Lords — 16 Dec. 1919 

f)ii llie motion th itllie IIonst‘ go into eommilleo on tlic' India 
Bill, Lord Ampthill sti’ongly critic i/c(| the Bill and said tliat tlu' 
Bill faiha] to pass tli(‘ ciau ial tost wliether it cai-ihal India, towards 
sc'lf go\' 0 ]’imi(nit, heeartsc' i! (‘r«‘a,ted an l]idia,n oligarchy instead ol 
a Bj'ilish hniaaincracy. British ]»restige in India was already 
iria‘i'a,ral>]y damagc'd hy yielding to the intiinida-t ion of agitatoi's. 

Lord Islington snpiiorting tlx* Bill said that dualism was 
ih(' oidy means of int(M-})i-c1 iiig sinc(‘rely th(‘ Annoujiceimnit of the 
201 h August, 1017, and the g:radi;al d('\ (do])ment of self-govern- 
ing institul ions in the* ]>i*oviiie(‘s could oid\ hy tliat mcains he 
(airivied out. 

The Bill was then considered in committee, Lord Donough 
more presiding. 

Lord Macdcnnell moved an amendment 1o clause I witli tin* 
oltje^'t of suhsl ituti ng unitary systcmi for dualism duiing the 
first t(Ui years. 

Lord Sydenham supported th(‘ anu'ndnH'iit. 

Lord Sinha deela,red that tlu^ arec'ptaiKc^ of (he anKuidmeiit 
uould mean the rejection of the wliolc priii( i[)h‘ underlying tlx' Bill. 

Lord Ampthill declared that dyai\ hy was groticsipie. 

Lord Middleton opi'osed the aiiiendmenf wh.ieri was defeated 
hy 41 cotes to 5. 

Lord Sydenham, moved tlie anumdimuit that th(‘ devoloiauent 
of Lidustries should not he a transferred subject. 

Lord Lamington sup]iort(a] tin* aiiKuidmejit and urged the 
post])()T](ureiit of its ti’ansfcavuican 

Lord Sinha ])ointed out tlmt th(‘ Bill did not provide f(X’ the 
traiisf(U-(‘Lce of suhjects whicli would be diadt witli hy rules. Theiv'- 
fore, th(‘ (|uestion would aris(3 when rules wliicii A^oul(i Ijaac* to he 
suhmittted to rarliameiit were made. 

Lord iSanha emphasized that the provision, hy which cca'tain 
provincial industries were transferred depended on rules being made 
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jKjcordiiigly and bn.jng ai)])i‘()V(‘d ])y .ParliaiiKMit. lie gas o an assu- 
TaiK'O iliat rules would l)e suLniilted to F^ii-liaiTieiit to cjjable it to 
decid(? wlietlier iho made sutii(;(id to abolisli misgivings 

owing to the apprehensioji with regard to the amount of control it 
was proposed to leave to ministers and, if Pai‘liameiit so desired, 
he did not doubt that tlioy would alt(U‘ rules in order to sliow that 
tiu're was no reason for misap\)rehension. But he strongly depre- 
eated the House making a d(di]iit(‘. provision in this connection, 
b(‘cause it might occasion suspicion that it was being done in the 
intc'r(‘sts of a paJ'ticular section. 

LoT-d IMiddhdon emphasiz(‘d that apprehensions were a eiy 
great. H(‘ urged t lie. clearijig up of douhts if Avith regard to Avhat 
subj(‘cts traiisfei'ri'd AVould t(utd to th(‘ successful aa oiking of the. Act. 

Lord Sinha promises] that th(‘ ( loAernmeait of India A\'ould lie 
fi'(M'. to reconsid('r tin', (pu^^stion in the light of that discussion befori' 
lh(\\ made rules foi‘ submission to Pai'liament . 

Hie amendment aahs Avithdra.wn. 

dhvo aniendnionts by Lord Amplhill Avau’e withdraAvn and one 
iK'gatived. 

Lord A nipt hill thmi mov ed aji ammidnauit ])ro\ iding foi* com* 
muiial represi.uitat ion for important (ommunities. 

liord INliddleton empliasized tliat tin* doint (dimmittee liad 
d(‘lilK'rat('l.\ considered it impossilda; io work out tlie act ual seluui e 
of communaJ rejireseutat ion and emlKMly it in the Jh’ll. 

JjOi'd Sinha, sanl h<‘ could not see wliat nioj>‘ was want (at in 
tin* way of recognit ion cd' ( ommunal ('lections tha,n was a.lreadA' in 
the Bill. It AVas alisolutcly impossihle to speciiy in tin* Jbll Avuat 
('(mimunities ANould ha.vi* (omntunal r(‘pr(*s(*ntation. Up to tin* 
pi-(‘S(‘nt thei'c had lK‘(‘n Inirdly a.ny (h'linimi ior ( omniunal elections 
apai't fi'om tvA'O (ommunilies Avhich tin* Joint ( 'oiiuii itti'i* r(‘( om 
ineic'h'd toi' .s[K.'cia] trea.tment. It tln're wriv otln'i's o was (luib* opien 
to 1 he (Government of India to make i*roA'isions foi* c.n electora.t (*. 

Loi'd South]:o]'ough suggeste.d tha.t it might r(*li(‘M‘ tension Avith 
ri'gai'd to t his and other ma.ttcrs if l.oi'd Sinlia. were a.ble to J ati* that 
(lo\ ('rniiK'nt had t.r('a.t('d tin* i-ecamimendat ions of tin* Joint ('Ommil- 
te(* as a fail' basis on which they would ha,se rules riiid(*i' the A(t. 

Boril Sinha. said that Avas undouhtcally (Go\ ernmc*mt s int{*ntion. 
lb* Avould not ix ]M‘]*lorming his duty if he went beyond the (tom- 
mitt(*c s r('( (anni, uniat ions a,nd said tha,l notfiing ('ontra,ry to theii- 
advicii should be done 1 . the Government of India. The Bill left 
the matter open. 

Replying to Lord Lamiiigton, Lord Simla said he assumed that, 
if in the opinion of the Government of India there were commu- 
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nitios roquiriD^^' coTninimal or otlua- r(‘]>]*(\sojitati()ii, neitliei’ llie 
Bill nor the Kei^ort of the- Joint Coninuttee would pixM'lude its 
being given. 

Loi‘(l Ci'(‘we hoped tliat the (lovei'iiimuit of India would take 
the view of floint ( 'onunittee iji ia/vonr of reserving a certain lunnhei* 
of S(ai1s for noieBi'alunans. 

Lord Lamington assert('d tlnit I.ord Crewe’s statenient indicat- 
ed tliat there- was nothing Ihnding in the Joint ( 'oniniittc'e s IvepoiM. 

Ijord Siiiha- ]’(‘it<‘rat('<l that ( Jovernnuuit had acccqttcd tlu‘ 
conclusion of the Comniitle<‘ as a l^asis of ruh's. lie did not douhl 
that the Covaunnient of India, in making rules, would rfcspia-t the 
]’ecomni(‘ndations of the Committauv 

JiOi'd Aniptlu’ll di‘( lari'd that Co\ ernm(uit was al solutel>' < om- 
mi1t(‘d to the system of [)i’o\iding for non-Bralimaiis hy reseiuaiion 
of s('a.ts. 

ddie am.endnuuit was i*e.i(uted hy 'll vot(‘s to 7. 

I.ord Macdonmdl. a,ft(U- a ?iumh(U' of rninoj* aimuiduKUits liad 
been n(\gali^ (‘d and one withdi’awn, mo\ <‘d an ainendmenl i)j’o\ id- 
ing foi' the eont inuaiie(‘ of mem]>eas}ii[) of the Cov(*rnor-(huieral’s 
Coumu'l. lh‘, declared tliat it was ahsolutcdy esstuitial tlia-t the 
Council slioidd ]»(‘ limited \'(U-y <losely. it ought not to he in 
1 h(‘ nalun* of an assiunhly, Jt ouglit to }k‘ conqtosed of miui in 
whom tlie greatest ( (>jiiid(‘i;ce < o\dd he ]^la(a'd. ii(‘ viewia] any 
eiilargaunent of tlie Couna il viu'y a]»preliensi\ ely. 

L()i:i> SiMiA (‘mjdia.si/aa] that tlie Joint committia^, had fully 
considcu'cd tlie nnitter Th(‘ CoNauaimeiit of lndi:i ('om[ih;'t(d\' 

( Oiicurred in the ])roposals to a.hoHsh t ht' limit. The abolition 
was ahsolutely ma'cssary in \'i<‘w of tlu‘ fact that the Council would 
incliich' thr(a‘ (U\il s(‘r\ants. 

JJk* aiiK'ndmenl was nc'gatived. 

Ill clause Jl, suI)-section I, lln‘ following woi’ds were omitted 
on the motion of L<)KI) Simia : ‘JTnure of otlice hy any ]>erson 
who is a menihei' of Council at the tinu* of jtassing this Act sliail not 
he atiected hy this provision and the following words sulistitiitial : 

The C’ouncil as constituted at tlu' tinu^ ol tin* passing of this Act 
shall not he ati’ected ]>y this jii'ovision, hut no fresh appointment 
to the Council shall he made in the' excess inaxiinum presci'ihed 
by this provision’. 

Clause -hi as ammended, was then agreed to. Clause ‘)2, sub- 
section I, was altered in accordance with the amendments proposcal 
hy lord MacDonnell and ac ('opted l)y Lord Sinha to read as 
follows : ‘Provision in section G of the principal Act prescribing a 
quorum for meetings of the Council of India shall cease to have 
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(‘iTcu't and the Scei’ctai'y of State shall provide a (juoruin by direction 
to b(^ issued on this behalf. 

Sub-section 1^, (dause 32, was OTuilted and the following 
sid)stitut(al Th-ovision in section S of the princijeil Act relating 
to uu^etiiig of the Council of India, shall have elTect as though 
inontlis w(u-(' sul)stitut{M] for week. 

Clause 32 as aiuende<l was agnaa] u})on. 

hlie last iu*ag]*ay>li in clar.se 3)3 was altered on the uiotion of 

Lord Sinha to read 

‘Any j-uh*s r(‘]a.tii'g to ii’ansferrefl subjects made uijder this 
s(adion shall b(' laid Ijeloiv' ])oth tin* lIous(‘s oF P; rdaimuit’ etc. 

Claus(‘ 33 as amemha] was agiaaal to, also elaa!s(‘ 3 1. 

On the motio]] of Lord Sinha llu' first portion of clauses 3)5 
w'as alt(u-cd to read : His Majesty may by oia!ej‘ in council make 
provision for the appointment of a IJigii Commissionei* for India 
in lh(‘ Cniti'd Kijigdom and for ]iay, lun sion, j'owers. duties and 
conditions of t}u‘. (unployment of Jlieh Commissionei* and his 
assistants and by oiabu* may further pro\id(‘' (dc. 

Clause 3)3 as auKUided was agrcaal to. 

Lcrd MacDonnell moyal the insert ioji of a Jiew clause iirovid- 
ing for the appointnauit of a. commission to (UM|uir(' into the eibad 
of the A(;t on tlie ])ositic)n of ca'vil sor\ aJits i*ecruit(M{ in Jhigland. 

Lord Sinha said that the C()\ (‘i-nment could not arcH'pt this. 
M(‘ (‘X])ressed the opinion that the doint Commit t (u‘ had iwoN'idcal 
for cornpcuisation for any ]>ossi'hl(‘ loss in regard to tlu^ (ud il ser\iee 
and oHku* '|>\d)lic servi('es. If, despite t lu‘se piux aaitioiis, it was 
unfortunat(dy found that tin* pros]K‘cts of oiheers on lieing recruited 
in Jhigland were jaejudically ailected it woidd doulitless be the 
duty of the (executive. Cowua.ment to make (uajuii-y ajid take 
ste])s to i*(uno\ (* the griev ances. 

The pi'oposed mvv clause was iiegahivaaj. 

On tli(^ motion of Lord Middleton with th(‘ appi‘o\al of 
Lord Sinha claus(‘ 11 was amend(Ml so as to read : The Sia retaj-y 
of State with tin' coneurreiici' of both House's of P'lrliaimuit shall 
submit to his Majesty iianu's of luu'sons’ (de, 

Aft('r juinor amendnnuits had been negatived and sonu' 
drafting amendments by Lord Sinha had been insei’ted tlie Bill 
las'^vul through committee amid elieers. 

The sitting was them adjourned 

THIRD READING 18 Dec 1919. 

The House of Lords passed the third reading of the Coverii- 
meut of India Bill. Lord Selboime coiigratulatcd Lord )Sinha on 
his conduct of the imxeediiigs. 



REPORT OF 


Lord Crew’s Committee 

On the India House Reforms. 

:o: 


1. The Comniitiee was aopoiiited to enquire into the organisation 
of the India olhce and the relations between the Secretary of State 
in Council and the Government of India. We were directed to have 
regard generally to the proposals made in the J'Jeport on Indian 
Constiiiuional Reforms for the reform of the (iovernment of India 
and Provincial Governments, and in particular to tlie recommenda- 
tions contained in paragraphs 2qo to 295 of the Report. 

2. (.)ur terms of reference were as follows. — 

(1) To advise what changes should be made in — 

(a) tlie existing system of Home administration of Indian affairs; 
and in 

(b) the relations between the Secretary of State, or the Secretary 
of State in CT)iincil and the Governitient of India, both generally 
and witli reference to relaxation of the Secretary of Slaters powers 
of superintendence, direction, and control. 

(2) d’o examine in particular — 

(a) the cou'Titutional powers of the Council of India, its relation 
to the Secretary of State as affecting his responsihilitv tu Parliament 
and otherwise and the financial and administrative control exercised 
by the Council ; 

(b) the composition of the Council, tlie (jualifications, method of 
appointment and term of olPice of its rnembeis, and the number of 
Indian members 

(c) the working of the Council in relation to office procedure, 

(d) the general departmental procedure of the India < fiice; 

(e) the organisation of the India Office establishment, and the 
(juestion of modifjdng the system <T its lecniitmenL so as to pro- 
vide for — 

(i) the interchange of appointnievrts with the Indian Services, and 


o 
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(ii) the throwing open of a proportion of appointments to Indians 
and to make recommendations. 

(3) d'o advise whether any of the charges on account of the India 
Ofiice, and ii so wliat charges, should be placed along with the 
Secretaty of Stale’s salary upon the Estimates. 

(4) To advise how effect should be given by legislation or other- 
wise, to the Committee's recommendations. 

(5) To enquire into and report upon any olher matters cognate 
or relev a/jt to ihc above, which it may consider expedient to take 
into consideration. 

3. At tiie outset of our proceedings we felt a certain difficulty 
regarding matters of militar)' administration, which on a strict view 
might l)e held as falling within the scope of our enquiry. We were 
in doul)i whether it was contemplated that these Tuatters should be 
included among the [)rol)lems which the Committee was constituted 
to investi^fite; and we therefore sought and obtained a ruling* that 
they could be omitted from our consideration. 

4. In the interpretation of Head i. of our terms of reference, we 
have designed our work to be complementary to that already 
comiileted i)y the two Committees which have rej)orted under l.ord 
SouUiborough’s presidency on the new franchise and the allotment 
of tuoclions. In order to presc^nt on a reasoned basis our concep- 
tion of ihti functions to be discharged in the fuiure by the Home 
Hdmini>trati(»n of India, we havc^ found it necessary to assume some- 
thing as to the functions to be assigned to the Governrneivt of 
India; and with this object in view we have accepted as our star- 
ting point live conclusion ot the Committee on Functions, in so far 
as they indicate the relations between the central and local Govern* 
ments in India. 

5. We desire to record our regret that Lord Inchcape was 
prevented by illness from joining the Committee. We feel that his 
wide experience and sound judgment would have been an invaluable 
help to us in our deliberations. 

6. Ehe Committee assembled at the India (3frice on the 5th 
March 1919 In all we have held 33 meetings and examined 20 
witnesses who>e names are given in the appendix to this Report. 
Thtt nature of the evidence taken was determined to a considerable 
extent by the necessity of eliciting the facts of the existing system. 
As it was clear that our conclusions might materially affect the 
Council of India we thought it right to give the members individu- 
ally an opportunity of placing their views before us. In addition, we 
have had the great advantage of hearing Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
in whose term of service at the India Office the scheme oi Indian 

Reform Imd its inception. 
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II. 

7. We have set constantly before us the declared policy of His 
Majesty’s Govt^rnnient, namely ‘‘ the gradual development of self 
governing instiiutions, widi a view to the progressive realisation of 
reponsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” To make clear our position in regard to the changes 
which in our opinion should be made in the system of tfie Home 
Administration of Indian affairs in order to achieve the end in view, 
it will not be out of place to recall briefly the steps in evolution 
which liave tended to differentiate the India office in some important 
respects from other Government departments. 

8. There is much in the existing system which has its origin 
in arrangements suited to the control by tlie E'.ast India Company 
of its cornmerical operations in a distant land. These opperations 
led to the exercise hy tlie Company of governmental powers, in 
regard to which Parliament from an early date asserted its sup- 
remacy. 'Phe interaction of the two forces had hr 1858 produced 
a constitution wliich may shortly be describ:*d as follows : — 

The executive management of the Company’s affairs was in the 
hands of a Court of Directors, who were {placed in direct and perma- 
nent subordination to a body representing tlie British Government 
and known as die Board of Control. The functions of the Board 
were in practice exercised by the President, who occupied in the 
G(/verrnnent a position corresponding to some extent to that of 
a modern Secretary of State for India. 'Fbe Hoard of Control 
were empowered ‘*to superintend, direct and control all acts, 
operations, and concerns whicli in any wise relate to the civil 
or military government or revenues of the Tritish teriitoiial pos- 
sessions in the East Indies” (24 Geo. Ill, sec. 2, c. 25). Sub- 
ject to the superintendence of the Board of Control, the Direc- 
tors conducted the correspondence with the Company's officers 
in India, and exercised the lights of patronage in regard to 
appointments. 

9 The transference of the administration of India to the 
Crown in 1858 was effected by the Act for the Better Govern- 
ment of India (21 and 22 Vici , c. 106), which has been regulating 
the Home administration of India since that year, and of which 
the main provisions were re enacted in the consolidated Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1915-16. In general, the dual functions of the 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors were vested in the 
corporate body known as the Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
cil. The substitution of administrative responsibility on the part 
of the Government for the superintendence It had formerly exer- 
cised caused a redistribution of functions In which the Vines of 
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inheritencc becaitie to some extent obscured ; but the persistence 
of the dual princi[)le can still be traced in the corporate activities 
of the Secretary of State in Council. 

lo. “I'he Secietary of State has and y>eriorins all such 

other like powers and duties relating^ to the governinenl or reve- 
nues of India, and has all such or the like powers over all offici- 
als a|)pointed or coniinued under this Act, 1858, had not been 

})assed, mi^dit or should have been exercised or performed by the 

Hast India Comj)any, or by the Court of Directors either 

alone or bv the direction or with the sanction or approbation of 
the C a)inmissioners f()r the Affair^ of India ” (i. e., the Hoard of 

Control), ‘‘in relaiion to that government or those revenues and 
the officers and servants 01 that Company, and also all such 

powers as might have been exercised by the said Commissioners 
alone ” (Covernment of India Act, 1915-16, section 2 (i). 

I I. The functions assigned to the Council of India were in 
some respects dedved from the position previously helil by the 
Court of Direct' »r>. Under* the direction of the Secretary oi State, 
and subject to the provisions of ilie Act, thev “conduct the Inisi- 
ness transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to the Ciovern- 
ment of India and the correspondence with India/' but at the 
same time they were given a special function, which was pre- 
sumably intenchnl to act as a counterpoise to the contralisation 
of powers in the hands of the Secretary of State. In regard to 
certain decisions, ^nd notably in regard to “the grant or appro- 
priation of am’ part of”' the revenues of India. The concurrence 
of a majority of votes at a meeting of the C’ouncil of India is re- 
quired. This provision, usually referred lo as the financial veto, 
has, not without reason, been regarded as the symbol of the special 
status assigned to the Council in its rclaf’onshi [> with the Secretary 
of Sia!e. It is em})hasised, though in a Usser degree, by tiie 
enactment that in all otiier matters, with two txxceplions, the 
Secretary of State must consfflt his Council either at a weekly 
meeting or hy the formal jirocedure of deposiling his proposed 
orders on the Table of the Crinncil Room for seven days prior to 
their issue, though he is empowered to overrule trie CounciTs 
recommendaiions. Tlie two exceptions are, first, that in cases of 
urgency he imu issue orders without t)reviously consulting the 
Council, provided that he subsequently communicates to tl.e 
members his reasons for his action ; and secondly, that “where an 
order or communication concerns the levying of war, or the making 
of peace, or the y)ublic safety, or the defence of the realm, or tlie 
treating or negotiating with any prince or State, or the policy to be 
observed with respect to any prince or State, and a majoric of 
votes therefore at a meeting of the Council of India is not re- 
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(jairei/' the Secretary of vSlate may act 011 iiis own initiative 
without reference to the Council, if he considers that tiie matter 
is of a nature to require Secrecy. Our description of the statutory 
functions of the Secretary of State and the Council of India is design- 
edly brief, because we feel that the enumeration of legal powers 
and safeguards can only creat a very inadecjinite impression of the 
actual princi[)les which have been evolved in the working of the 
system, ddiere are some elements which, as we l)ave tried to 
show, liave been derived from the days of a chartered company 
yielding more and more to Parliamentary control, and ot[)crs which 
were grafted on to the structure at the time when Parliament 
assumed complete lesponsihilily through its Ministerial represn- 
tative ; but the whole org;inism lias been moulded by the instinctive 
process of adaptation to a form which does not lend itself easily to 
definition in set constitutional terms. We are content for our 
purposes to envisage the system in its present working and in its 
reaction to the new conditions of Indian administration. 

12. The Council consists of from ten to fourteen members, 
each appointed for seven years, of wlioni nine at least must have 
served or resided in British India for ten years and must not have 
left India more than five years previousl}' to their a[)pointment. 
It is in tiie main a body differing in status hut not in nainre from 
the authorities in India whose activities come under its review. 
The Secretary of State in Council rcqiresents in fact the supreme 
element of e.xjiert control ai tlie higher end of tiie chain of ofi'icial 
administration. In his corprirate capacity he has delegated wide 
powers to tiie Indian administrations without divesling iiimself of 
his ullimate responsibilities as the governing authority. The main 
provisions of the Act of 1858, as we understand them, had the 
effect of giving prominence to these official duties of the corpora- 
tion it cslahlislied. But the vSecretary of .State, as distinct from 
the Secretary of State in Council, is genernlh' res[) )nsil)le as a Mi- 
nister for the co-ordination of Indian and Imperial policy. The 
Council ar(‘ by law in a position to obstruct his policy, or indeed 
the policy of Mis Majesty’s Government, by interposing their finan- 
cial veto if Indian revenues are affected : hut in practice they have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Imperial Executive by accenting 
proposals communicated to them as decisions of th^i ministry, in so 
far as those proposals raise issues on which tiicy are legally conipe- 
icnl to decide. We mention ttiis dcunarcation of functions, to which 
we shall revcM't, to illustrate the way in whicn the hard outlines of 
legal tlefinition liave been rounded ofi' by constitutional usage. 
But we are more immediately concerned at present with the collec- 
tive functions of the Secretary of State in Council in their relations 
to the Government of India. And in that relation the governing 
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body was designed to assert an active supremacy. All measures, 
administrative, financial and legislative, of the authorities in India 
are referred to it for examination and decision, except in so far as 
by general or special orders it has delegated powers of ‘sanction. 
Delegation has been carried out largely as a matter of expediency, 
with the direct object of increasing administrative efficiency ; it 
has not implied, and has not been intended to iinpb , any radical 
change in tlie respective functions of the authorities between whom 
it has taken nlace. The Secretary of State in Council retains the 
ultimate authorily as the head of the system ; and we have now to 
see liow far the conception of graduated official control — -tempered 
it may be, at various stages by the advice of representatives of the 
people— can be adapted to the principle of popular responsibility 
which is to be introduced. 

Ill 

13. The features which typify the Reforms Scheme are the 
transfer of some subjects of administration from officers of the 
Crown to representatives of the people in the provinces, and 
the encouragement in the Indian legislatures of an authoritative 
ex[)ression of popular opinion to which the governmenls will 
become increasirui ly responsive. Simultanrously with these deve- 
lopments a svstematic delegation of powers, which, indeed, 
has long been felt to be desirable in the interests of efficiency, 
is contemplated in order that the free influence of the new forces 
may not he blocked at the outset by some survival of the system 
they are intended eventually to supplant. Leaving on fine side 
for the present tlie provincial aspects, we proceed to discuss the 
effects of the scheme on the (lOvernment of India, where, it will 
he remembered, there is no transfer of subjects but a marked 
enlargement of pojuiler representation. The new constitution of 
the Indirin legislative Assembly, which will give to the non-official 
members a suhslanlial majority, is hound to make its weight 
felt with the Government of Ijidia. Tlie problem with which 
we are irnmed lately concerned is to secure that the opinion of 
the Assernbl)' should carry corresponding weight with the authorities 
in whom is vested the power of controlling the Government of 
India. It appears to us that tlie concepilion of the Reforms 
Scheme leads naturally to the acceptance of the principle, which 
we Iiere state in general term''-, that where the Government of 
India find tliemselves in agreement with a conclusion of the 
Legislative Assembly, their joint decision should ordinarily prevail. 
We set out below what we conceive to he the application of the 
principle to the main divisions of governmental functions. 

T4, First, as regards legislation. At the outset, we fhink it 
desirable to secure that the authoriry of the Legislative Assembly 
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will not be restricted by Government intervention through the 
Council of State save on the direct instructions of the Secretary 
of State. The authors of the Joint Report lay down that the 
special procedure is to be applied only in three cases : first, where 
a Bill is passed by the Legislative Assembly in a form which 
imperative!}^ requires amendment : stcondly, where the Assemblv 
refuses leave to the introduction of a Bill which the (jovernment 
regard as necessary, or throws out the Bill at any stage ; and 
thirdly, where in cases of emergency the consideration of a measure 
by both Chambers would take too long if the emen>cney which 
calls for the measure is to be met. On each occasion tiie f h)vernor- 
(jeneral in Council must ceriifv that the required amendments, or 
the provisions ol the Ihll as presented to the Assembly, are essen- 
tial 10 the interests of f>eace, order or good govern ment. Following 
tiie phraseology of ihe joint Report, we recommend that tlie 
Governor-(}eneral sliould be instructed tliat save in the case of 
absolute necessity no measure should be certified for enactment 
by tlie Council of Stale 'vithout previous apt)roval of its substance 
by the Secretary of State on the ground that tiie legislation proposed 
is essential in the interests of the peace, order, and good government 
in India. We note that the words empioved in clause 20 (4) of the 
Government of India Bill, legarding certification by tlie Ciovernor 
General in Council, are “ the safety, tranquillity, or interests of 
British India or any part thereof," which appear to l)e of sofnewhat 
wider import than those in the joint Report. 

15. In normal cases, where legislation comes before the vSecre- 
lary of State, it must already have received the assent of the 
Governor-Caeneral, and must have l)een passed by a maj(>rity of 
votes in the Caiuncil of State and in the Legislative Assembly. But 
inasmuch as there is a substantial official vole in the latter body and 
normally an official majority in the former, it follows that the 
measure has not necessai ily the support of a majoritv of the non- 
official members in either Chamber. In order, therefore, to give 
proper emphasis to tlie legislative authority of the Assembly, we re- 
commend that whenever legislation has the support of a majority f>f 
the non-oflicial members of the Legislative Assembly, assent sUould 
be refused only in cases in which the vSecretary of State feels that 
his responsibility to Parliament for the peace, order, and good 
government of India, or paramount considerations of Imperial 
policy, require him to secure reconsideration of the matter at issue 
by the Legislative Assembly, We would complete our conception 
of tlie status to be assigned to Indian legislation bv a further 
suggestion. It appears to us that the exercise of the Governor- 
Generafs statutory duties iu regard to Acts of the Indian [legislature, 
as defined in section 68 of the Government of India Act. might 
suitably be regulated by definite principle laid down for his guidance 
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in an instrument of instructions issued in His Majesty’s name. 
Effect might be given to the suggestion by amending section 68 so 
as to read “ the Governor-General may declare, ‘‘according to his 
discretion but subject to His Majesty’s instructions,” that he 
assents to the Bill, or,” etc. 

1 6. In examination of the Budget, and in criticism of general 
administration, T^egisUitive Assembly can express its views only by 
means of resolutions ; and these will conimue to be advisory in 
character, without legal sanction. 'Ftie (E)verument may accept a 
resolution either l)ec-wise lliey agree wiih it from the outset, or 
because they decide to defer to the opinion of the Assembly. 
Where for any reason reference to the Secretary of State is 
considered necess'<ir> , we recoinnit'nd that a joint decision of the 
(lovernment of India and a majority of the non-odicial members of 
the Assembly, reached by discussion of a resolution, should be 
given the same degree of authority as similar decisions on legislative 
proposals, and that the principle we nave stated in [)aragrat)h 15 
should be applied in the.se cases also. 

17. We now revert to tlie (juestion of delegation, considered as 
a supplementary aspect of the scheme of Refr)rm. W't are in full 
sympathy with tlie 0[)inion expressed by tne authors of the Joint 
Report, that iirevious sanction to decisions taken in India should be 
required in fewer cases than in the past, and that in some matters 
it will suffice in futuie if the Secretary of State asserts his control 
by means of a veto if necessarv. Delegation of powers is so much 
a matter of technical detail that we consider our function to be 
confined to the duly of laying down guiding principles for its regu- 
lation. The basis < f delegation tl»at we rec'mimend is as follows: 
that without prejudice to the fuither relaxation of control by tlie 
Secretary of State, the principle "f previous consultation between the 
Secretary of Siale and the: (iovernment of India should lie substituted 
in all cases where the jirevious sanction of the Secretary of State in 
C’ouncii has liitlierto lieen reijuired ; but the Secretary of State 
should from lime to time revise the list of subjects on w.hich be 
rerjuires such previous consultation, and inform tfie Government of 
India accordingly, (Jur recommendations would apply to all 
jirojects, both legislative and financial, subject to the reservations 
that m ty be necessar}' for the prouer discharge of the Secretary of 
State’s Ministerial responsibilities. In regard to administrative 
questions as distinct from those involving legislation of finance, the 
special need for delegation in the sense applied above does not 
arise. The administrative fiower of the Government of India in this 
respect are not limited by any formal restrictions ; but as a matter of 
constitutional practice, reference to the Home authorities is of 
course made on what are understood to he specially important 
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administrative matters. It is clear that that practice should be 
continued under the new system. We think it unnecessary to say 
more on this head than that the dej>ree of (iiscrction allcAved in 
matters of pure administration should he enhance^ in general 
correspondence with tlie wider authorit}^ to he allowed in future in 
matter.s of legislation and finance. As regards the general princi{)le 
we have suggested, w’e assume that consultation would he rt-al and 
effective in the sense that the Secretary of State w'ould receive ample 
notice of the (h)vernment of India’s proposals, and that a full 
undr rstanding hrtw'een London and Delhi wanild l)e reached by a 
free intcrci)ange of views, 

ig. We have stated our conclusion as to the extent to which the 
co-o|)erative authority of the Government of India and the I.egis- 
lative Asseml)ly should he recognised and the corresponding degree 
in which rrvisi()n from Home should by constitutional |)ractice he 
limited. As regards Local Governments we ha- e considered it to 
be beyond our province to explore the possible lines of devolution 
from thr central to the local administrations wdiich might evenlually 
affect the Secreia^y of Slate’s relations with the latter l)odtes. 
Developments in this respect are likely to vary acemding to the 
initial clisparity and the different rates of progress exhibited in the 
se\’eral |)rovinces ; and we are reluctant to commit oursehes to a 
general forecast wdiici) the future mi.ght show lo be not only vain 
but misleadini». C'onsecjuenlly, in considering the relationship 
between the Secretarv of State and Provincial (Governments, we feel 
precluded Irom making any series of explicit suggestions which 
events might prove to he iinwu)rkable or possi}:)ly ohsiructive to 
reform, h'or the inauguration of the new system, tlie ccmclusions of 
the Gommiliee (ui Functions afford in our opinion a suflicient guide 
to the relationship w'c have to consider : and we assume that during 
tlie earlier stages, at anv rate, the (}()vernment oi India will in the 
iiiain continue to act as the intermediary between the Secretary of 
Slate and T.ocal Governments. On that basis, it appears to us to 
follow from onr general reasoning that in .so far a.« provincial action 
comes under the cognisance of the Secretary of Slate, either directly 
or through the Government of India, he sl)Ould regulate his inlerven- 
liem with regard to tlie princifvle w’hich \ve have sought to apply to 
the w'orking of the central (Government, namely, that where the 
Governinent find thern.selves in agreement whth a concliiHion of the 
legislature, their joint decision sliould ordinarily f)e allowed to^ 
prevail 

19. We have been unable to make a full examination of the 
nosition of the Secretarv of State in regard to the Civil Services iri- 
india ; and we must content ourselves witfi recording our recognition 
of the weight of the view's expressed by the authors of the Joint 
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Report in their treatment of the matter. We desire that ttie recornmen 
dations in paragraphs 15 and 16 of the present Repon sh()iil(i 
accordingly be read as subject to the necessary reservations on this 
head. 

IV. 

20 In approaching tlje main subject of our encpiiry, we have 
necessarily dwelt on certain aspecis of the Reform Sdierne on the 
Indian side, in order to throw into relief the changes in the Home 
Administration to which they point. 'I'he condiiinns of reform 
obviously postulate a change f)f atmosphere in the conduct of 
administration by the supreme executive : but it is in '>nr view clear 
that to complete the structure at this end the need for sometfiing 
more than a change of atmosphere is imperative We have 

endeavoured to s1k)w tliat the existing con-'eption is that of graduated 
official control, amenahle in some respects to po[)ular advice, but in 
broad outline extending in an unbroken series from the subordinate 
executives in India to the Secretary of State in Council. That series 
is no longer to be maintained in India, and we cannot justify the 
retension of its essential features in Condon. In so far as the new 
co-operation between the Government of India and representatives 
of the people finds effective expression in the manner we have 
indicated, and in so far as obstacles to further e.xpansion are removed 
by a wide delegadon of powers from home, the case for expert con- 
trol breaks down. ICjually to mark the disappearance of oflicial 
control from the exnert standpoint at home, and to establish the 
undivided responsibility to Parliament of the Secretary (^f State, we 
advocate as our first principle the abandonment of the corporate 
idea of ilie Secretary of Stile in Council. Our recommen(lati()n is, 
therefore, that tiie powers and authority with regard to the govern- 
ment of India now vested in the Secretary of Slate in (doiincil should 
be transferred to the Secretary f)f Slate, the date of transfer to l>e 
determined l)v Order of His Majesty in Council. We presume that 
an Order giving effect to our reCTjuimendalion, if it is accepted, 
would be issued as an immediate consecjiience of llie passing of the 
Government of India Rill into law. It is unnecessary, we trust, to 
explain that our conclusion implies no failure on our part to 
appreciate the great services rendered l)y the Council of India in the 
place they have hithf^rto filled in the sciiemeof Indian administration. 

It will also be superfluous to labour the subsidiary reasons which 
have helped us to form our judgment, if we have succeeded in 
making our main argument clear. 

21. Our recommendation has not been made witho it a close 
regard to the c ) isecju nmes which will fv>llow if it is cirriedinto 
effect. In the first place, we have satisfied ourselves that there is no 
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constitutional function of the Secretary of State in Council which 
could not equally well, under the new conditions, be discharged by 
the Secretary of State. We propose that he should retain the 
statulory posiiion described in the words quoted in the earlier part 
of this Report, and should modify it by whatever process of 
consiiiulionai growth appears to him best to fit the circumstances. 
Our second consideration is one of practical expediencv. We have 
distinguished in regard to tfie Secretary of State two spheres of 
actiou : one in which he has hitherto exercised in C'ouncil executive 
functions which henceforward, in oiir view, he will leave more and 
more to the Government of India acting in co-oj)eration with the 
Legislative Assembly, and the r)ther in which he will retain 
Ministerial control. The latter presents no diriiculty ; the supremacy 
of the Imperial Government must of course remain uncjuestioned. 
In the former case, the position would be equally clear if the 
Goveriiment of India wete constitutionally amenable to the will of 
the Assembly. Hut we must l)ear in mind that that state of affairs 
is not yet in view. Tiie Secretary of State will still have to decide 
on a number of questions, on many of which Uc will not wish to 
invoke the full authoiity of the ('al)inet If in sticli matters he finds 
himself conif^eJIed to overrule the Government of India he will be 
likely to incur tlie charge of ignoring, on his own [)ersona] initiative, 
the collective weight of trained administrative judgment. We have 
also to feme in her the variety and complexity of Indian prol)lems. 
The solution that we propose is to provide him with a collective 
body of continuous and expert advice. We have no doubt whatever 
that, in the absence of such a hotly, the Secretary of State would 
take the fullest pt)ssible opportunity of securing in various quarters 
consultation of the most valuable kind. But the advice he would 
obtain would always remain informal and the special ditficulty of his 
position wx)uld not be met. The body that we suggest would be 
established on a statutory basis, with a fixed tenure of office^ and its 
composition would be designed to afford tl»c Secretary of Slate the 
kind of advice called lor by the circumstances which we hold to 
justify its creation. 

22. An alternative scheme as regards the relations between the 
Government of India and the Home Administratiem has been put 
forward by our colleague Sir James Brunyate who has elaborated 
it in the statement appended to this Report. Ih'iefly, his position as 
regards the ( 'ouncil of India, as we understand it, is that its retention, 
while it mav not be defensible at some future stage when the 
Government of India have come more completely under the conirol 
of popular representatives in India, is proporiionaiely defensible in 
so far as that Government remain an executive wholly responsible to 
the Secretary of State. During this period he would retain the 
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Council of India as the normal complement to the Government of 
India, with its existing statutory powers otlier than the right of 
financial veto, but with dehniie limitations of its area of functions. 
As th(' focus of the Government of India's responsibility shifted 
from the Secrt*tary of State to the Legislative Assembly, the need 
for the corporate control of the Secretary of State in C'ouncil would 
lapse. We have given careful consideration to the pioposals, and 
desire to s;n’ that it was fully in accordance with our wishes that 
Sir James Hrunvate has j)laced it on record ns nn alternative to our 
recommendations. We reiierate, liowever, our opinion tliat the 
present is the mo>t opportune time, both for political and consti- 
tutional reasons, for marking the inception of the Reforms by a 
definite and unmistakable change in tiie Home Administration 
of India. 

23 As legards the functions of the body that we jiropose 
shotild !)(' estalilishcd, we would mark its distinction irom its pre- 
decessor by the [irovision that the Secretary of Slate should ivfer 
such matters as he ma^’ determine to the (kammittee for its ad \icie 
and assistance, and may pro\'i<le bv regulations for the manner n 
which the business of the (a)mmittee may be conducteil. 'Lhere 
need, however, in our opinion, lie little aiiprcdiension that its ac- 
tivities will be desultoi) , or that the t -nder of adv ce will not i)e 
regulated by clear and cainsistent principles. 'Fhe substitution, for 
example, ot previous State consultation between tbe Secretary of State 
and the (jovernment of India for the previi^us sanction of the 
Secretaiy o{ Stale in Ca)uncil indicates a line of work which would 
naturally come bedore such a Committee It w<'uld thus in all 
probabilit\' develop a routine which will doul)tless take over miuh 
of the techni(]ue evolved in the long term of the Council’s existence, 
though without some of the statutory j^rescrijitions as to procedure 
which are louml to be inconvenient. W(* anticipate that it will 
{)ro\e useful to retain the })rinciple of discussion in sul)-comm i ttees. 
in order to proxidc the continuo^is basis of collective advice, 
particularl) on techn eal matters, wdiich has proved so hel[)ful in the 
Committees of the Council of India, and which was endorsed in 
regard to finaiKe l)y the high authority of the Rc^val Commission on 
Indian Finance anci Currency whicli reported in 1914. 

24. 'Fhe functions we have outlined for the Advisory Committee 
will naturally determine its composition. We propose that the 
number of members should be fixed by stattite at not more than 
twelve and not less than six ; that tlie members should be appointed, 
as in the case of the C'ouncil of India, Dy the Secretary of State ; and 
that subject to the provision suggested below in regard to a minimum 
of Indian members, he should have full discretion in his selection. 
The knowledge to which he would turn in the Advisory Committee 
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Avould he that most naturally supplied by members with recent 
oOicial experience in India; and we contemplate that with the reserva- 
tion just named the majority of the C'ommittec will possess such a 
qualification. In these cases we do not consider it advisible to incur 
the risk of lirnitiipG: the field of appointment by makinc; statutory the 
requirement laid down in sub-section (3) of section 3 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act as to the qualification of recent service or 
residence in Ine.ia in the case of nine members of the Council of 
India. We assume as a matter of course tfiat the Committee would 
include a certain number of Indian gentlemen. 'I'he new camditions 
appear to us to accentuate the desirability of securin,; the services of 
some Ind'an members who would be accepted in India as truly 
represenlin" Indian political thought. To this end we recommend 
that not Jess tlian one-third of tlie members of the Committee should 
be [lersons domiciled in India, selected by the Secretary of State 
from a ])anel of names submitted by the non-oflicial members of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. We 
consider that a statutory provision to this effect would be appreciated 
in India as signalising the spirit of co-operation between the 
Secretary of State and repreJ^entative elements of Indian public 
opinion. Our recommendation leaves it open to appoint Indians 
representing special interests or possessing administ rative experience, 
in addition to those selected from the panel. 

25. We recommend that the tenure of ofllcc of all members 
should he fixed by statute at five years. We consider that this 
period represents a tenure which would l)e sufficiently attractive to 
men on hi^h administrative qualifications, and at the same time 
would affor(i the Secretary of State the full benefit of the members^ 
experience, while ensuring that the exp^uience should he reasonably 
in touch with current Indian conditions. There would, however, be 
an understanding that an Indian member would not necessarily bind 
liimself, by accepting a{)pointment to the Ceininittee, to remain in 
office for the full term of service. In our opinicni, })rovisions for 
the re-appoinlmcnt, resignation, and removal of members, which are 
given statutory expression in section 3 (5', (6) and (7) of the Act, 
might more conveniently be met by rule-making powers. We think, 
however, that section 4, which provides that no member of the 
Council of India shall he capable of silting or voting in Parliament, 
should be amended so as to apply to members of the Advisory 
Committee. Our reason is that the close connection which we 
contemplate the members will have with the administration of the 
Secretary of State is incompatablc with the duties of a member of 
either House of Parliament, and that combination of the two 
functions might in practice be found to lead to grave inconvenience. 
On full consideration of the status of the Committee and of the 
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nature of the work which the members will be called upon to 
perform we recommend that the salary of e-ich member should be 
j^'i,200 a year. We purpose that all Indian members, in view of 
the fact of their domicle, should receive a subsistence allowance 
a year in addition to the salary of ^1,200. 

Wc make two further sui^esiions wliich find natural place 
at this stage of our exposition, although they are not directly 
dependent on the disappearanc of the Council of India. The 
first is that tlie signification of Mis Majesty’s a^-sent to reserved 
Bills of the Indian Legislature and of the local legislatures should 
be made by His Majesty in Council, instead of througii the 
Secretary of State in Council as hitherto, and should lie notified 
by the Secretary of Stale to the Covernor-General ; and that the 
disallowance of Acts of the Indian and local legislatures, and of 
Regulations and Ordinances, should similarly be signified by 
His Majesty in Council. We should explain that we make this 
suggestion irrespective of our conclusion as to the Council of 
India, in order to mark *the new status of Indian legislation *, but 
for the sake of clearness we have preferred to state it after our 
proposals for the remodelling of the H»»me Administration as it 
directly implies a small modification of the existing system. 

27. Our second suggestion is tliat the Secretary of State 
should regulate by executive orders the mode of conduct of 
correspondence between the India office and the Covr-rnments 
Tlie issue of orders and communications has hitherto been 
regulated by the somewhat meticulous procedure prescribed by 
the Act of 1S58 ; and we do not think we need justify our pro- 
posal to liberate the India Office from the restrictions impo'^ed 
by a bygone age and to place it on the same fooling as other 
Government Departments in this respect. There may be other 
portions of the existing Act to which the spirit of this recommen- 
dation would equally be applicable. 

28. To sum up in brief our recommendations : we propose 
the transfer of responsibility from the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil to the Secretary of State, and the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee of from six to twelve members, apfiointed by the 
Secretary of Slate, of wnom not less than one-third should be 
Indians selected from a panel of names submitted by the non- 
olTicial members of the Indian Legislature ; members of either 
House of Parliament to be ineligible for appointment to the Commit- 
tee ; the tenure of office to be fixed at five years, and the salary 
at ^1,2001 a year, with an additional allowance of \ a year in 
the case of members domiciled in India. The statutory changes 
which appear to us to be entailed by our recommendations are as 
follows. For sections 3 of the Government of India Act, 1915-16,. 
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would he substituted a clause providing for the establishment of 
the Advisory Committee. Section 21 would terminate with the 
words ‘^shall be subject to the control of the Secretary of State’' 
The words “vSccretary of State"’ with any other consecjuential altera- 
tions throughout the remainder uf the Act, and throughout the 
Government of India IVdl which is now before Parliament. 

V 

79. We pia^ceed to the subsidiary heads of our enquiry, of which 
the first is ihe organisation of the India (jOlce establishment. We 
have interpreted this reference to imply that we should indicate 
general lines of reconstruction, without entering into technical 
(juestions of departmental arrangemen-ts. We are satisfied that the 
time has come for a demarcation between the agency work of the 
India Office and ns })olitical and administrative functions, and the 
Stef) would commend itself to all classes of opinion in India as 

marking a st-ige towards full Dominion status. Accordingly we 

recommend that preliminary action should lie taken with a view 
to the transfer of all agency work to a High Commissioner for 
India or some similar Indian Governmental representative in 
London. We suggest that in the fir^t instance communications 
should he enter»-d into witli the Government of India with the 
object of transferring to the direct control of that Government 
the Stores Department and also the Accountant (ienerars 

Department (subject to any necessary reservations, including the 
relation of work connected with higher finance) and that the 

Government of India should at the same time be invited to make 
suggestions for the transfer to iheir control of any other agency 
business such as that transacted by the Indian Students Department. 

30, As regards modifications in the system of the recruitment 
to the higher administrative staff of the India Office, we find' 
difficulty m adopiing a suggestion which appears in the Joint 
Repori, that as one alternative the India Office staff might be 
recruited from the Indian Civil Service. One serious objection- 
is that a preliminary period of training, undergone in India be- 
fore the new recruit enters on his duties at the India Office, 
though it would undoubtedly give his work the initial stimulus of 
local and ficshh-felt experience, would inevitably have to he 
general and somewhat indefinite in character, and would tend to 
lose the usefuUness of its effect just at the time wIumi be would 
begin to take a responsible part in the administrative work of the 
Office. Our general attitude towards the question is governed by 
the fact thiat authoritive Indian exprience will be represented in 
the Advisory Committee, and will not be supplemented on the 
same plane by members of the permanent establishment. We 
draw a clear distinction between the advice tendered to the Sec- 
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retarv of State collectively by a body of the status we have in view 
and that submitted to him individually by his subordinates. In 
the case of the latter, we rei^-ard personal knowledge of Indian 
condidons as a valuaMe adjunct rather than as an essential 
(jualilicalion. ddie evidence before us has indicated the great 
value of hringirig the superior oHicers of the Home and the Indian 
Administrations into close touch with each otln-r under daily 
working conditions, and we |)resume that tlie system of deputing 
these oflicers, on s[)eciai duty and with definite C)!)jects, from one 
country to the other will be continued and [)()ssi})ly ex[)anded. 
So far, we have been dealing more particularly with the case of 
meml)ers of the India ()llice staff As regards members of the 
Indian vServices, tije |)osition is easier. 'I’lie terms of leave and 
deputation from India make them mf)re readily available for 
interchAiige ; tluyv are not hampered in an}’ special sense of ig- 
norance of local conditions ; and e.xperience has already proved 
in the temporary adjustment of the India ( ftficc stall to war 
conditions, that they can be em{)l()yed in the Olliee with success ; 
The widening of their experience in regard to the [)olitical and 
Parliamentary functions of the Home Administration and its 
relations witii other De[)artments cannot fail to be of very ccjiisi- 
derable value. At tlie same time we fully realise that the work 
of tlie Home Administration reipiires a sfiecial outlook and a 
special technique which can only he acapiired hj’ a continuous 
training under itie traditions of the Home Service 

For this reason, and abo to avoid the effect of disc- mragement 
on the permanent stalf recruited at home, we would deprecate 
any systematic reservation of higher appointments in the India 
Office for members of the Indian Services, d’o sum up our con- 
clusions', we are of opinion that it is desirable that from time to 
time the Secretary of State should depute memliers of .the India 
Office stiff on special duty in India, whenever coriveniem ofipor- 
tuniiies present tluMnscIves ; and ^hould also emplov officers of 
the Indian Services, or non-onicials versed in Indian administra- 
tion, in tlie superior work of the Indi-m Office-, hut ordinarilv 
on a temporary footing or as sup[)lementai v lo the jiermanent 
€staf)lishment. We do not, liowGver, think that, it is desirable or 
possible to arrange any formal system <»f interchange lietween 
members of the India Office and the Indian Services. 

31, We can readily understand the aspiration of Indians to 
be admitted to a more intimate pare in the Home Administration 
of Indian affairs. In considering how best to provide a legitimate 
opening, we have to bear in mind that representative Indian opinion 
will find its place on the advisory Committee, and that the perma- 
nent staff requires certain qualifications of a kind to which we 
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have already referred. Administrative efficiency no doubt will 
be progressively forthcoming among the Indians who will be 
available for employment at the India Office under the general scheme 
of interchange that we have outlined above, and we anticipate that 
full opportunity will be taken to utilise their services freely with 
those of the British representatives of administrative work in India. 
We do not consider, however, that it would be in the best interests 
of the Indian Km pi re to create special facilities, whereby - appoint- 
ments in the ordinary administrative line of the India Office might 
be claimed as a matter of privilege by Indians not necessarily 
possessing the qualifications which would enable them to gain 
access to the Office through the channels we have already indi- 
cated, 'There is nevertheless a special force in the argument 
that Indians should be able to take their place in the higer control 
of the Office, as distinct from the advisory functions of the 
proposed Committee, We are of opinion that it would be advan- 
tageous if occasion were now and then taken to appoint an Indian 
to one of the posts which stand as intermediary between the 
Secretary cf State and the Heads of Departments, and we should 
be willing to see an additional appointment (*f this kind created, 
to be filled by an Indian, provided that there were other grounds 
which could reasonably be held to justify such an addition to 
the establishment. 

32. We have now to consider what alteration should be 
made in the present system under which the whole of the charges 
on account of the Indian office are pa\able from Indian revenu- 
es. We understand that it is the intention of His Majesty's 
Government that the salary of the Secretary of State should, like 
that of all other Ministers of the Crown, he defrayed from Home 
revenues and voted annually by Parliament Our main principles 
liave already led us to distinguish the political and administrative 
duties of the Secretary of State acting as a Minister, from the 
agency business conducted by the India Office on behalf of the 
Indian authorities. It appears to follow as a general conclusion 
that the chr»rges incidental to the former should be met from 
British revenues. They form a normal part of the cost of Imperi- 
al administration, and should in equity be treated similarly to other 
charges of the same nature. We include under this head the 
charges on account of the Advisory Committee, which is consti- 
tuted to assist the Secretary of State in the performance of his 
Ministerial responsibilities. Charges on account of agency work 
would naturally continue to be borne by India, in whose interests 
they are incurred. The exact apportionment is clearly a matter 
of technical detail which is best left for settlement between the 
India Office and the Treasury. The priciple that we would lay 


o 
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down is that, in addition to the salary of the Secretary of State, 
there should bt- placed on the Estimates (a) the salaries and expen- 
ses (and ultimately pcnsi^ms) <>f all officials and -other persons 
engaged in the political and administrative work of tlie Office as 
distinct from agency work ; (b) a proportionate share, determined 
with regard to the distinction laid down in he id (a), of the cost 
of maintenance of the India Office ; the exact sum payable under 
heads (a) and (b) to lie determined by agreement between the 
Secretary of State and the Lords Commissioners of the 'rreasury 
from time to time. Any arrangement made under this scheme 
would sujiersede the adjustment agreed to i)etvveen the India Office 
and the 'rreasury as a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, over which Eoi d Welby 
presided, ddie India Office liuilding and site and other similar 
property paid f(ir in tlie past by Indian revenues, and now held 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council would continue to 
be Indian property. The statutory change necessary to give 
effect to our recommendation is -provided in clause 22 of the 
Government of India Bill. 

33. In considering in their new aspect the functions of the 
Secretary of State more particularly in regard to his Parliamen- 
tary responsibilities, we have not been able to leave out of 
account the proposal made in the Joint Report for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Indian affairs. The object of the Select Committee is 
stated to be to ensure in Parliament a better informed and more 
sustained interest in India, and its composition is to be limited 
to the House of Commons on the ground that it is in that House 
that effective control over Indian administration will, in the view 
of the authors of the Report, be exercised by means of the debate 
on the E^stimales. We are of opinion that these objects would 
not be furnished by the appointiijent of a Select Committee. We 
do not \:)eV\eve l\\at such step would usefully contribute towards 
the creation o^ a weW-lntormed opinion on Indian allairs, Mem- 
bers of the House ot Commons are already overburdened by \.\\e 
heavy and ever-increasing duties in connection with Home affairs 
to which iheir constituents not unnaturally expect them to give 
priority. If Paiiiainentary interest in India is focussed in a Select 
Committee, effective discussion and Control might be confined 
within even narrow limits than at present, and criticism of Indian 
administration from the independent standpoint will indirectly be 
discouraged. But in any case we feel that the propr)sal is open to 
a far more fundamental objection. We believe that the appoint- 
ment of such a body might encourage a tendency to interfere in 
the details of Indian administration, and that the result might 
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-4militate against the modification of control which is the object of tjhe 
Reforms to secure. In fact we hold that the argument for a Select 
'Committee, however strong it might have been in the past, inevitably 
loses weight in proportion as India progresses towards responsible 
government. 

34. As it is clear that the form of the Home Administration 
of Indian affairs should not be given a geater rigidity than the 
forms of government which are to be granted in India as the 
first step towards full responsibility, we assume that the statutory 
commission of enquiry will include within the scope of their review 
the range of subjects with which we have dealt in our Report. 

35. (This paragraph gives a summary of the Recommendations, 
for which see the Register for 1919, sec. ^*Govt Reports,^' 
p. 199. 

36. Our colleagues, Sir James Brunyate and Professor Keith 
(See pi 140 find themselves unable, for the reasons stated in the 
memoranda which they append respectively to this Report, to agree 
with us in our main conclusions. They have been good enough, 
however, to place at our disposal the valuable benefits of their 
assistance in framing our Report, and we desire to record otir 
indebtedness to them for their ready co-operation and for many 
helpful suggestions which have greatly contributed towards a clear 
^statement of our objects and poposals. Mr. Basu’s views also 
.differ in some material parts, and he prefers to state them in a 
separate Note. Mr Gosling was prevented by pressure of other 
work from taking part in the consideration of the Report. 

37. We disire also to acknowledge the valuable aid rendered by 
^ur secretary, Mr. W. R. Gourlay, C.I.E. I.C.S., private secretary 
to the Governor of Bengal, and to express our thanks to Lord 
Ronaldshay for his ready consent to our retaining Mr. Gourlay^s 
services through the summer. He was ably assisted by Mr. 
S. K, Brown of the India Office, whose special experience was cA 
great value to us in considering the working of the India Office and 
its relations with the Government of India. We cannot speak too 
‘highly of the assiduity and capacity displaced by botb these 
gentlemen during the conduct of the enquiry and also In the 

; preparation of this Report.. 

Crewe, 

Aga Khan, 

Esher, 

G. P. Collins, 

G. E. Murray, 

W. Ormsby-CJore. 

"W. R' Gourlay, (Secretary) 

June 1919. 



Mr. B. N Basu’s Note 

On the India House Heforms 

{ Mr. Bastty Member of the India Council ^ and also sr 
member of the Crew Committee, gave a separate 
Note. The following is the Text, ] 

I agree with the principle laid down in the majority Report, 
para. 13, that when the Government of India is in agreement 
with the Legislative Assembly, their joint decision should 
ordinarily p»-evail, and with the recommendations contained in 
paras. 14, 15 and 16 of the Report to give effect to that principle. 

2. As regards the basis adopted in para. 16 of the Report on 
the subject of delegations, namely, that the principle of previous 
consultation should be substituted in all cases where previous 
sanction is required, I do not think it will carry us far. 1 think it 
would have been preferable if the Report had gone further and 
specified the directions in which this principle could be put into 
operation at the outset. My own view is that in all important matters 
the Government of India will, before deciding to act iti agreement 
with the Legislative Assembly, take the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, and previous consultation will in practice come to mean 
previous sanction. 

3. The situation, however, has its possibilities. A convention 
would soon grow up as to which. class of subjects should be sent to 
the Secretary of State for previous advice or sanction, and which for 
information only. Sir James Brunyate, in the valuable and thought- 
ful statement appended to the Report, has propounded a scheme, 
which, if I understand him rightly, anticipates the growth of this 
convention by attempting to indicate this class of cases. The two 
methods are to my mind, having regard to the relations between 
the Secretary of State and the Governinent of India, the sanae in 
essence. If, therefore, the scheme of Sir James Brunyate for regu- 
lating the future relations between the Sec. of State and the Govern- 
ment of India is acceptable as being more definite and a more cautious 
method of progress, I should be prepared to accept it, as, in my 
view, the checks it suggests in Group A would soon establish them- 
selves in practice. It has the great merit of suggesting a basis on which 
future action may be taken in the Government of India itself. Sir 
James Brunyate rightly says that his enumeration of the subjects 
under Group is not exhaustive. I therefore do not offer any criticism 
on it, except to point out thaf presum ably it is his intention to 
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include education and sanitation in Group B so far as they are 
not finally provincialised. 

4. Special difficulties prevented us from going into the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the Secretary of State and the 
various local governments, particularly as to whether and how 
far this reiationship should be direct or through the Government 
of India. I am aware that there is a considerable body of opinion 
in the provinces in India that this relationship should be direct. 

I am not inclined to go beyond the limited area of such direct 
relationship ttiat now exists in regard to the Presidency Govern- 
ments. I am of opinion that the intervention of the Secretary of 
State whenever it may still be recpiired in provincial matters, should 
be through the Government of India ; this method of procedure will 
ensure co-ordination ar -1 uniformity of treatment and will facilitate 
a quick adjustment of disputed matters, as a settlement may be 
arrived at on the spot more speedily. I am aware that provincial 
autonomy in certain spheres of government is not only desirable but 
necessary and at one time, owing to provincial finances being left 
entirely at the mercy of the Central Government, this cry became 
insistent in India The position, however, will now greatly change 
and provinces will hencetorth be able to develop their resources 
without the fear of these resources being commandeered by the Central 
Government. In this connection I may be permitted to raise a note 
of warning to my own countrymen. We have to bear in mind that 
some of the most important matters of administration, such as the 
Army, foreign relations, etc., which bring together governments of a 
federal type, will, for a considerable time yet, remain in the hands 
exclusively of the official Government, and will not be available as a 
cement to bind the different provinces of India into one organic 
whole. In the meantime, if we give up ttie present constant associa- 
tion of the provinces with the Central Government, the growing 
common life of India may again break into pieces and we may lapse 
back into an India of diverse and mutually hostile states, unable 
when the time comes, owing to lack of experience in associated 
work, to take charge of our corporate responsibilities. 

5. Apart, however, from the question of co-ordination and 
associatibn, to which I attach great importance, the creation of a 
dualised form of government in the provinces, partly official and 
partly popular, will to a great extent reduce the area of interference 
of the Secretary of State in the provinces. I should like briefly to 
indicate the formula that I should propose; — 

(a) In central subjects, the provincial government must take the 
previous sanction of the Government of India. 

(b) In reserved subjects, in matters where it desires to adopt 
the certificate procedure, it must also do the same. 
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(c) In reserved subjects, where it is willing to abide the 
decision of the T.egislative (Council, it need only “ ex post facto 
inform tiie Government of India. 

(d) In transferred subjects its diilics will be as in (c). 

(e) In all subjects where the T>ocal Governmeni desires to 
overrule the Ministers or the Legislati/e ('ouncil, it should take the 
previous sanction of the Secreiaiy of Slat<‘. 

Consequently it is only in regard to (b) and (e) that the 
intervention of the Secretary of State will be recjuired 

I am in geuf-ral agreement with Sir James brnn vale’s {)roposa]s 
so far as they apply to reserved sut)jects, subject to the qualifi- 
cation that the Government should not be emj)owered to adopt 
the certificate procedure save with the express authorisation of 
the Secretary of Stale : and in regard to transferred subjects, \ 
am of oj)inion that whilf" information as to important action 
taken therein Will naturally he regularly sn[)plied to theflovern- 
ment of India and the Secrelar\’ of State from time to time 
(see paras 25 and 26 of the statement) it should be distinctlv 
laid down that these should l.c essentiallv for information only 
and that the (iovernmeut of India and the Secretary of State 
should refrain from using such information as the basis for atqthing 
which could i)e interpreted as interference with the decisions 
taken. 

6. Moreover, as regards ext)enditure, whether in the Govern- 
ment of India or in reserved sulqects in the provincial govermiients 
I should not recommend any considerable relaxation of delegation 
except on one condition, that details of all enhancement over 
the previous year’s Budget are sliown in the annual statements 
to be presented to the Legislative Assembly or the Legislative 
Council. In regard to transferred subjects in the provinces, it 
will be a matter of devolution and there should he no reference 
to the Secretary of State, except when the l^ocal Government 
seeks to interfere. 

7. If the question of provincial governments was a matter 
into which we could go, apart from their relations with the Secr(‘- 
Ury of State, T should wholly support the recornmedations contained 
in paras 24 and 26 of the very elaborate and instructive note 
of Professor Keith, except that in clause 4 of para 26 I should 
state the formula as regards the withholding of assent to Bills 
of Local Governments in the terms set out in para 15 of the 
Report, namely, that such assent should be withheld “only in cases 
in which the Secretary of State feels that his responsibility to 
Parliament for the peace, order and good government (of the 
provinces or of any other part) of India, or paramount considera- 
tions of Imperial policy require him to secure reconsideration 
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of the matter at issue by the Legislative Council." The form 
suggested by Professor Keith may expose a province in India to 
influences of special vested interests in any part of the Empire, 
which is not desirable. 

8 . regards the abolition of the Council of the Secretary 

of State, 1 agree with the Majority Report though not quite for 
the same reasons. My reasons are, firstly that the abolition of the 
C'ouncil will naturally result in the Secretary of State leaving things 
more and more to the Government of India, and interfering only 
in matters of ftnperial concern, and secondly, it will thus throw a 
much greater responsibility on the Government of India, which in 
its own interests will have to share it with the representatives of 
the people, apart from any question of statutory obligation. We 
shall thus bring about greater co-operation and responsible 

association between the Government and the people, and greater 
reliance upon their conjoint action, and pave the way to the 
attainment of self-government in India without much dislocation 
of machinery. 

Advisory Committee, 

9 . But the creation of a statutory Advisory Committee may 

deflect the course of events. It will retain the demerits of the 

present system and will lose some, if not most, of its merits. 
Having expert Indian advice at his elbow, the Secretary of State 
will be inclined to take a much larger share than he would other- 
wise have done in the financial, administrative and legislatitve 

function of the Government of India, much to U)e same extent as 
he does now except in regard to matters to be excluded by 
delegation, convention or Statute ; therefore the freedom of the 

Government of India will not be secured ; its official or bureau- 
cratic character, that it is to say, its final reliance upon official 
authority at. Whitehall will still continue unimpaired ; and tlie pro- 
cess of evulotion which the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme so greatly 
lays stress on, namely its increasing association with and reliance 
on the representatives of the people, will be seriously checked. 

TO. Moreover it will not establish ‘^the undivided responsibility 
to Parliament of the Secretary of State” on which the Majority 

Report to a great extent relies for its recommendation on this 

head. For, if the Secretary of State was at all protected from 

Parliament by reason of his having an expert Council whose 

authority he could under the Statute in some cases over-rule, 
he may as easily seek protection behind his Advisory Committee 
which if constituted on the lines recommended in the Report 
will be composed mainly of expert officers whose opinions, for 
purposes of protection from outside, would have much the same 
weight as of the existing Council. 
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11. Then again the Advisory Committee, not being associated 
with the Secretary of State in the orders he will issue, is bound 
to lose its sense of collective responsibility ; the spirit of co- 
operation and inutual accommodation which this sense of collective 
responsibility induces will be weakened, and may disappear, and 
the Secretary of State may be thus forced to rely more on the 
advice of individual members than on the joint advice of the 
Committee. 

12. The position of the Indian members who will be taken on 
a modified system of election will also be difficult. There being 
no corporate responsibility, their opportunities of influencing the 
opinion of their official colleagues will be less than at present. 
The Secretary of State will be under no obligation to seek the 
advice of his Advisory Committee, and naturally, it cannot be 
expected that he will seek the advice of his non-official — and, in 
official view — incxj)ert, Indian members to the same extent as 
that of his official expert advisers. This may create a very 
undesirable situation. 1 have no doubt that a .Secretary of State 
will always try to avoid any appearance of indifference or slight 
but the situation is not witliout its possibilities of misunderstanding 
and friction, 

13. lam therefore opposed to an Advisory Committee with no 
responsibility and no statutory functions. If it should be decided 
that for some time at least a Council or an Advisory Committee is 
necessary, I sliould prefer a Secretary of State in Council, and to 
make it easy for the Council to disappear when the time comes 
without having to wait for a Parliamentary Statute, 1 should accept 
the recommendation of Professer Keith, that the King in Council, 
when even he is so advised, may make an order transferring the 
function of the Secretary of State in Council to the Secretary of 
State and abolishing the Council. Nor do I see much objection to 
accept as an alternative, the suggestion of Sir James Brunyate, that 
the Council should at the end of t+ie first period of 10 years cease to 
exist unless the Parliamentary Commission reports in favour of its 
continuance. 

14. If the final Parliamentary decision now be in favour of an 
Advisory Committee distinct from the Secretary of State, the 
Committee should have statutory powers, so that the difficulties 
I iiave suggested as likely to arise may be avoided ; and so long as 
the revenues of India are by Statute vested in the Secretary of State 
and can be dealt with by him irrespective either of the Government of 
India or of any popular control in India, I would not abolish the 
veto of the Council; the veto has, it is true, never been exercised, 
but its existence must have a restraining influence and must streng- 
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then the position of the Secretary of State as against the Cabinet. 
The abolition of the veto may create unnecessary suspicion in India, 
as an attempt to remove that last obstacle to the inroad of tiie 
British Treasury on Indian revenu-s, especially in view of the tact 
that the non-official Indian element in the body which would advise 
the Secretary of State is about to be strengthened, 

15 . The Report recommends that not less than one-third of the 
body should be Indian public men selected Iroin a panel, and leaves 
it open to the Secretary ol State to appoint other Indians representing 
special interests or possessing administrative expeiience. In my 
opinion, having regard to the altered circumstances, the necessity o 
restraining the officials when they may be templed to overstep the 
limits of iheir spheres, of stimulating, advising, and guarding the 
popular governments, of harmonising the relationship between the 
official and non-official Provincial Governments and between t le 
Government of India and its Legislative Assembly, the authority 
which will have the (Inal decision cannot be safely constituted with 
less than half its members as Indians. I would, thereh^re, lecoin- 
mend that half of the number should be Indians, and 1 am prepared 
to concede, though this is neither desirable nor essential, toi am 
sure Indian electorates will elect men possessed of the lequisite 
qualifications, tiiat not less than two-thirds of this nuinbei should be 
selected as recommended in the Majority Report, the rest being 
nominated by the Secretary of State. As regards the other half, it 
must be evident from the nature or the duties that the Council or 
Advisory Committee will have to discharge, that it should iiot 
consist wholly of officials. The official experience will be primarily 
and efficiently represented in the despatches that will come nom the 
Government of India, and also in the permanent departments of the 
India Office ; this experience, while essential in matters of oidinary 
administration in which the Secretary of State will interfere less and 
less, is not of the same value when he has got to deal with important 
matters of policy or constitutional usage involving decisions ot 
critical question between the official government and the popular 
elements. Under these conditions it is not only not desirable 
but may even be embarrassing to have a preponderatingly ollicia 
element in the Council of the Secretary of State. is wanted 

is not a reduplication of the Indian official point of view but a 
broadened outlook from the Indian and British points of view. 
The Indian point will be secured by the increased representation 
of the non-official Indian element. The British point of mcw 
can only be secured by the introduction into the Council of a nevv 
element, namely, Englishmen taken from the public hfe ot 
England. I would therefore recommend that room should be 
iprovided for such association by laying down that not more than 
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in Indir^l^* tiie nj embers should be officials who had held office 


To 


experience nominated by 

uill a' , .1 , 7. *” council so constituted 

Ul be an ideal flywheel for the new machinery we are setting up. 

It we revert to the old constitution, of an overwhelming official 
pi eponderance in the body which will advise the Secretary^ of 
State we shall be courting grave risk. I see no sufficient reason 
why the members of the Council of the Secretary of State should 
be, as now, excluded from sitting in Parliament, There would 
be obvious advantages if they were allowed to do so especially 
if they become a merely advisory body. 


i6. This is a feature of (he Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
which has met with universal and unqualified approval in India. 
The Majority Report has raised an objection to it which it consifiers 
fundamental, namely, that an increasing interest taken by Parlia- 
ment in Indian affairs might encourage a tendency to interfere 
and might militate against the object of the Reforms, which is 
gradually to transfer control to the Legislatures in India. We 
have to bear in mind, however, that this object, specially in the 
Central Government, is remotely in prospect, and we shall have a 
long w'ay to travel before reaching it. In tlie meantime all the 
more vital concerns of Government will remain vested in an official 
executive. 7'his executive will have a very difficult part to play. It 
is casting no slur upon it to say that it is not properly trained or 
ennstituted for its new role. Hitherto, it has held all the threads of 
administration in its hands ; it has been alike the source of power 
and the instrument of its effective use in all directions. Henceforth, 
while it will still exercise the paramount functions of government, 
and consecjuenlly retain its position of unchallenged supremacy in 
what are justly regarded as the attributes of power, namely, the 
enforcement of law and order, it will have in other branches of 
administration to take a subordinate place as executant of the will 
of the people whom it is controlling and governing in a different 
sphere. The Civil Service has shown great adaptability in the past 
and I hope its fabric will respond to the new conditions in a spirit 
of loyal co-operation. But the whole situation requires careful 
supervision and guidance, not alone by the Secretary of State but by 
Parliament itself. Parliament is now deliberately transferring some 
of its powers to the Indian legislatures, and has reserved to itself 
the determination of the future stage of fnrtheT* transference until 
India has secured self-government within the Empire. Therefore, 
until that goal is reached India would not only fear any tendency in 
Parliament towards taking an increasing interest in her affairs but 
would urgently want it, and would welcome any means to secure it. 
We cannot at the present moment give Parliamentary representation 
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on^rilent governed by Parliament, stands 

the?eW th^ ini ^ ^ Dominions; and 
and intprp<!t ' Parliament some knowledge of 

Committee K *^n means of a Parliamentary 

SeshTlS Ti* annually constituted with importation of 

House of years give the 

arnnain?!n^ of members with some 

Cfrmm’fi ^ affairs. Even if this Commitlee, like the 

/’ii } ^ K f ^ ublic Accounts, deals with the preceding year, it 
\VJiI he able hy its annual reports to place before Parliament 
resume of some of the most important aspects of administratiou 
in India, in a form essentially different from the present official 
Report on the Moral and Material Progress in India. The British 
public will have the inestimable advantage of having a picture of 
India in outline presented by an independent body of men who 
are dissociated from both the official and non-oflicial elements in 
India and are the chosen representatives of the British people, and 
the Indian public will have access to an authority which it will 
regard more or less as impartial. 


The India Office- 

17. As regards interchange of the superior staff between 
England and India, I do not appreciate any very great difficulties. 
The higher officials in the India Office may and should from time 
to time be sent out 10 India to serve or assist in the Secretariat, and 
their place taken here by Indian officials, who should be of Indian 
descent, if available. I would not claim any special privilege for 
the Indian ; but it is only fair that when the Indian is equally 
qualified, he should have preferenee, not because he is an Indian, 
but because the British element will, in the very nature of things, 
be preponderatingly represented in the India Office staff. This will 
be a matter of arrangement which will grow into a system and so 
arranged as not to affect the prospects of the home officials. As 
regards Indians being allowed to take a responsible part in the 
higher control of the office, I think it should be definitely laid down 
that there should always be an additional Indian permanent Under- 
secretary of State. Ordinarily he should not be an Indian Official. 
With an Indian non~Official member in all the Provincial Executive 
Councils, and probably more than one minister in all the provinces, 
with also not less than two members in the Executive Council ot 
the Government of India, it will be easy to combine non-official 
training with administrative knowledge in a non-official Indian, 
selected for the post. 

18. I cordially acknowledge the courtesy and consideration 
shown to me by my colleagues in the course of our discussions. 

B N- Basu« 



Memotandiim by Pifof. Keith, 

Dated the 3rd April, 1919, on Head I, of the terms of reference. 

The members of the Committee have accepted the duty of advising the 
Secretary of State as to “what changes should be made in (a) the existing 
eystem of home administration of Indian affairs, and in (b) the relations 
between the Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council, and the 
'Oovernment of India, both generally and with reference to relaxation of the 
Secretary of State's powers of superintendence, direction, andcontror*. This 
is the fundamental part of the functions of the Committee, and on the nature 
of the conclusions arrived at by the Committee upon it must largely depend 
the conclusions of the Committee on the specific questions mentioned in 
Head II, of the Terms of Reference. The form and mode of working of the 
Home administration of Indian affairs must be determined by reference to 
the functions of that administration ; it is not possible to decide whether the 
powers of the Council should be made advisory only or how it should be 
constituted, unless and until it is known what duties it must perform. It is 
true that the burden laid on the Committee by asking it to advise on these 
fundamental questions is a heavy one. but it would be absurd to suggest that 
as constituted the Committee is incapable of dealing with them, and it is 
equally clear that it is the need of advice on these issues that justified the 
calling together of so strong a body. 

To enable the Committee to form opinions on these topics, it is eminently 
desirable that it should have the advantage of receiving the opinions of Mr. 
Montagu and Mr. Chamberlain, given, of course, informally and not record- 
ed as evidence. But it is also desirable that the Committee should be in- 
formed of the views of such Members of the Council of India as may care to 
express views on these matters, and of ex-Governors such as Lord Carmichael. 
To evidence of this type should be added that of a representative of the 
Labour Party as already suggested, and M;wo such representative constitu- 
tional authorities as Lord Bryce and Sir C. Ilbert might profitably be asked 
for their views. 

The task of the Committee is facilitated by the fact that it is not com- 
pelled to consider the question in vacua, in which case it would doubtless 
have been impossible for the members to accept the duty of advising. The 
Committee is entitled to assume that the scheme of reform adumbrated in 
the Report is to be adopted and that their duty is to supply material for 
completing the scheme. Examination of the Report shows that on the 
question of the relations between the Home administration and the 
Indian Governments it is, doubtless, deliberately vague, and that it 
leaves wide room for recommendations by the Committee. Moreover, 
in certain matters, the Report expresses aspects of the profSem without 
seeking to harmonise them. Thus it is suggested that when 
certain subjects have been transferred to Provincial Government ^the 
would cease to control the administration of the sub^ 
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jects wilioh they CO veiled*'. On the other hand, it is expressly coate'tiipl!^^ 
v(p,p. 179,180) that the (l^ovornor ia regard to transferred subjects shall ii6lb he 
at first ia the position of a purely constitutional Grover aor, and that ihstruc- 
(tions for his guidance ia his relations to his Ministers shall be laid do^^o b/ 
;the Secretary of State in Cotincfl. Similarly, even in non-re^rved mittetW 
(p. 193) the Governor ia Executive Couneil is to have a right in ceftkW easfeft 
.of intervention. As it cannot he contemplated that the Governor is to act 
vrithout reaponsihility to the Secretary of State, it follows that the suggestion 
on p. 233 must he read as referring to normal procedure, and not as eoiitetn^ 
plating the complete abandonment of the Secretary of State’s control. Simi- 
larly, when it is proposed (y3. 231) that the Secretary of state ‘‘should divest 
himself of control of the Government of India in some specified matters/' 
this proposal is clearly to be read subject to the fundamental rules (p. 157) 
ihat “the Government of India must remain wholly responsible to Parliament^' 
It would appear, therefore, that in his relation to Parliament the Secretary 
of State remains under the reform scheme responsible for the Government of 
India, subject to his right when any act done in India is called into ^uestiou 
to ash Parliament to refrain from criticism, on the ground that the act in 
.^question was that of Indian Ministers responsible to an Indian electorate, 
with whose discretion it was impolitic to interfere. 

The duty of the Committee under Head 1. would therefore seem to lie in 
investigating the existing modes of control exercised over Indian Govern- 
ments and Legislatures, and framing recommendations as to the retention or 
modification of such control. It may be convenient as a basis of discussion 

• to consider one or two points in this regard in outline. 

I, — Legislation. 

(A) ProvinoiaL^^^k) At present it is incurabeut on Provincial Govern- 
ments to submit fcr the previous sanction of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State all their projects for legisUtiob before introduction 
(PP* 97, 98). So long as the Legislative Councils were merely in effect ad; 
visory bodies, the Government possessing an official majority, the necessity ot 
this rule was obvious. But it would hardly be possible to find any precedent 
for the application of the rule to a repre.sentative legislature. It is open to 
argument that if Ministers are to have any real authority they must be 
allowed to submit, after consultation with the Governor, their own projects 
of Law to the Legislative Councils, since otherwise they can not develop 
r responsibility. 

(b) A gaiu, provincial legislation is at present subject to the itule that it 
cannot alter legislation passt^ by the Indian Legislative Oounmi nave with 
the previous sanction of the Govertior-Geiieral. Is it desirable that this 
restriotiOYi should be relaxed as inconsistent with the position of a « Representa- 
tive legislature ? Might it not he sufficient if early, information on tlie 
proposed ipeasures were given to the Government of Indian as in the case of 
certiklA tax proposals dealt with at |^ge 172 the Report P 

(c) At present provincial legislation is subject to the asSent of the 
Gdvornor^ithe Gkivernor-Oeneral, and the Crown acting through the Secretary 
of State in Coudoil. Is« ’it neOessaxy for the Sec. of State to retain the inter*' 
vAntion of the Govertindiemt of India, or should the ntoge of the submission 

to t^Obviwni^ GtonenU 

• of India to sabmit on tbe w»a(nra to the eonaidoration of w 
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Secretary of State P The Report (p. : 06) contemplates that the Governor" 
General should in futures be allowed to reserve a provincial Bill, and, if 
this were done, the position would of course be in effect the same as if reference^ 
to the Governor-General were cut out If the stage in question were omitted, 
it would be necessary to give the Governor the ^wer to reserve a Bill, and 
it may be possible that this power should be given in any case, 

(d) WhatevtT relaxat ion of control may be possible as regards transferred 
subjects, the question arises to what extent similar relaxation is possible as 
regards reserved subjects. Should a d stinction be made between suclv 
matters when submitted to the Legislative Council as a whole and when 
subjected to the Grand Committee procedure ? In the former case might 
the measures be treated on the same footing as measures on transferred 
subjects, while in the latter case should the full control of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State retained P Should the Governor be 
instructed never to resort to Grand Committee procedure without the 
authority of the Secretary of State ? 

(e) On what principles should the Secretary of State exercise his power 
of disallowance whether directly or through the Governor ? Is provincial 
legislation to be judged on its merits as they appear to the Secretary of State 
in Council or to the Governor ? Or is the principle to be accepted that legis- 
lation passed by a clear majority of the elected members is to be allowed to 
stand unless it runs counter to some Imperial interest or is tlatly immoral?' 
The divergence between these two standpoints of criticism would often be 
fundamental. 

(B) Indian. — In tive case of Indian legislation, where the complication 
of tvansferred and reserved subjects does not arise, the chief question appears 
to be the extent to which the Government of India should he granted freedom 
of action in submitting measures for enactment to the Legislative Assembly, 
pleasures to bo carried by the Council of State would presumably first be 
submitted for the approval of the Secretary of State, but is it desirable to- 
retain so much control in the case of measures to be approved by a representa- 
tive legislature ? Again, what criterion of approval should be applied to acts 
passed by the Legislative Assembly P 

IL — Administration 

(a> As regards administration, the first question which presents itself is 
the nature of the relation to exist between the Governor and Ministers. 
Is he virtually to govern through^ them, or is he to be only a candid 
critic ? The legal position which ho will occupy will be so strong 
that he will be able, if he so desires, virtually to reduce the powers of 
Ministers to a minimum, and tlie actual nature of the new form of Government 
must depend on the instructions given to the Governor. For instance, ho 
iniglit he instructed to report every case in which he overruled Ministers, 
gi^ii^g his reasons for action, so that he might receive the benefit of the 
advice of the Seer etary of State, while in matters of great importance in 
which he differei from Ministers, he might even be instructed to suspend' 
action pending reference to the Secretary of State. 

(h) As regards reserved matters and the executive authority of the 
Government of India, it may ba asked what treatment is to be accorded to 
Resolutions of the representative legislatures calling for executive action. 
jShould, in any case in which effect can not be given to the Resolution, the 
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Government concerned be required to report the Resolution to the Secretary of 
9tate with a statement of reasons for not acting upon it P And generally 
should it be a standing instruction to the official governments that in their 
action even without their own sphere they shall seek the closest possible co- 
operation with the representative legislatures ? 

III. — Finance 

(a) It ib clear that in the past the necessity of supervision by the 
Secretary of State has arisen from the absence of popular control in India* 
In view of the new arrangements contemplated for the provinces, would it bo 
desirable to lay down that all proposals for expenditure must first be submit- 
ted to the Legislature ; that, if approved by that body, they would norrniilly 
be accepted by the Secretar 3 ' of State before the Governor exercises his power 
Oti insisting on an allotment P 

(b) In the case of the Indian Budget, should it be a rule that in any 
case in which a Resolution of the Legislative Assembly on an item is objected 
to by the Government, the matter should be reported to the Secretary of 
Btate for his decision t 

(c) In view of the existence of representative legislatures should the- 
classes of matters in which the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
is necessary be drastically revised so as to bring within this category nono 
but proposals of great magnitude P If so what limits can be suggested either 
in the case of appointments or of public works ? 

Minority rei>ort by Professor Burriedale Keith on the 
terms of reference to the Committee on the Home 
Administration of Indian Affairs 

I regret that the divergence of opinion between the majority of my 
colleagues aud myself on certain important matters is so great as to render it 
impossible for me to concur in the Majority Report. This divergence oL 
view rests on our varying conception of the true line of development in tho 
relations between the Secretary of State fwr India as representing the GoVi^ 
ernment of the United Kingdom, »nd the Government of India, which should 
be followed in order to achieve the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India, the goal envisaged in the declaration of the policy oL 
His Majesty’s G vernment made by the Secretary of State in the House of 
Comm* ms on 20th August, 1917, From some of my colleagues I differ also* 
iu holding that it is no part of the duty of the Committee to take into con- 
sideration, in framing their proposals, difficulties which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment might experience in securing their acceptance by either House of 
Parliiment, as I hold that Parliament would derive more real help from con- 
clusions based entirely on the merits of the case. I must also express tho 
opinion that the evidence taken hy the Committee was far too predominantly 
official in chaiticter, and that the views of political circles in India were not 
adequately before the Committee. Had it been possible for my colleagues ta 
realise the force and weight of Indian opinion on the issue before us, I cannot 
but feel that there must have been a considerable difference in the terms of 
their Report, which, in my opinion, is in too large measure based on th& 
views which were with equal energy and ability urged upon us by several, 
members of the Council of India and officials of the India Office, who hava 
attained official maturity under the Council system, and who/l conaidarn 
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lordly realfee the true eiguificauce of the declaration of 20^ A«i|^ust, 1917, 
■^4 of ijie Montagu-Chelmeford Eeport. Further, I consider that a funda^ 
isaental error has been committed by tny colleagues in treating as the malti 
^subject of our enquiry the position of the Council of India in the scheme of 
Home administration of Indian afFairs. It appeared to me that this question 
was one essentially of secondary importance, and that it was impossible to 
treat it with any prospect of a satisfactory conclusion until the problem — 
appropriately placed as the first of the terms of reference-^f the relations of 

Secretary of State to the Government of India had been examined with 
due care disposed of. The conclusions reached, therefore, by my colleagues 
aeem to me to suffer fiom the fatal defect that they are not based on any 
clear or consistent conception of the measure of control which in future is to 
be exercised by the Secretary of State over governments in India. 

2. It is a fundamental feature of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
which formed the basis of our enquiry, that the Government of India shall 
i«main an Official Government, and be exempt from the principle of dyarchy 
adopted for the government of the provinces. But it is another essential 
part of the scheme that, while the official character of the Government shall 
be rigidly maintained, a new charter shall be given to the legislature by the 
substitution for the present Legislative Council, of two chambers, in one of 
which, the Legislative Assembly, at least two-thirds of the members shall be 
elective. To prevent the occurrence of the deadlocks, almost inevitable bet- 
ween an officiai government and an elective chamber, special power is given to 
the Gevernment of India to secure legislation by the second chairiberj''^’the 

^Council of State, in which there is a nominated majority alone, but it is 
clear that the intention of the framers of the Report is that the Legislative 
Assembly will normally share in all legislative proposals and will have oppor- 
‘tunities of criticising expenditure. -i;, . 

3. The fundamental question before the Committee, therefore, appears 
i:o me to be the relation in which the Governor- General in Council under tha 
reform scheme is to stand to the Secretary of State. The following among 
possible answers, may merit notice : 

(a) It may be held that the maintenance of the Government of Indies 
as an official government does not necessitate any change in , principle in. 
the relations which it occupies to the Secretary of State, and that, while 
delegation of authority in financial* and other matters from the Secretary 
of State may go on, this should be governed b}' the principles at present 
adopted, no essential change being involved in the existence of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

This is an extreme view, and I do not think it necessary to say more 
4^iia.n that it seems to me flatly contrary to the whole spirit of the policy of 
Hie Majesty’s Government. 

(c) It may be held that, as suggested to us by one witness, the Secretary 
< 3 f State should retain control of the Government of India only in certain 
defined matters, covering such questions as external ai|airs and criminal law, 
but in all other matters he should abandon furmally any right to control the 
ilovefnmept of India. It is of course possible to hold the view that this 
might be a suitable method of leading up to responsible Government, .tbn 
'Obvernmentbf India cut off from normal connection with the Secretary of 
ml^ht become more and more tenable to Indian influence, and the Im- 
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perial Government might thus find it easy to consent to ai complete change tx^ 
officfarlf eiiaracter of that body* 

t corm^er,^ however, that this scheme must be regarded as inadmissible dfij 
the giotind that H contravenes an essential eonstitutional principle by creating^ 
a body of officials who are not responsible to an Indian Legislature and y^ 
are not respoosiWe through the Secretary of State to the British Parliatfiem'." 
In practice I cannot coooeive that any Secretary of State or House of •Coifa'^ 
caons would tolerate such a state of affairs. 

(e) It may be held — and I think that those of my colleagues who favour 
the retention of a permanent advisory body by the Secretary of State mttit 
liogically hold — ^that, while the existence of a representative Legislative Atf4. 
sembly must be taken into account in determining the nature of the contitrf 
to be exercised by the Secretary of State, the time has not yet come when the 
attitude of the Secretary of State towards the actions of the Government bf ' 
India can be based subitantially on the consideration whether or not the Gor* 
eminent in so acting is carrying out the wishes of the elected representatives 
of the people. From this position it follows that no clear guidance can he 
given to the Secretary of ^ate as to the principles which should guide hhT 
fiction, and it will rest with him, in consultation with his advisers (whether, 
as Sir James Brwnyate desires, the Council of India or, as the majority prefeV,^ 
an Advisory Committee)- gradually to work out some line of action. 

1 cannot think that such a solution of the problem much help in 
the development of responsible Government in India. It could hardly avi^. 
bringing the Secretary of State into needless controversy with the Legislatives 
Assembly, and it would certainly hamper that process of decentralisation, 
which is admittedly one of the mont clamant needs of India. 

(d) The true solution appears to me to lie in realising that the reform 
scheme is a reality, and that it demands a definite decision of the Secretary 
of State to abandon the use ©f powers which he has long and doubtless bene- 
ficially wielded, but which cannot, consistently with the development of self- 
Government in India, remain in noronal exercise. The principle to be adopted 
is simple • when the action of the Government of hdia is in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority of the representatives of the Indian people 
in the legislature^ interference by the J^cretary of State is justifiable only 
when, after careful consideration of all the circumstances ^ he is satisfied < 
that his intervention is necessary in the interests of the peace, order, awet 
ffood governmeniot of India or of some part of the Empire other than India^ 

4. It is clearly impossible to define the classes of cases, in which the Seeve* 
tary of State may have to intervene, in such a manner as to permit of smy tea* . 
trretion by statute or by statutory orders of the supreme right of superinten- 
dence, direction and control vested in him by Section 2 of the Government of 
India Act, 1915. It must he remembered that in India the electorate 
which will be represented in the Legislative Assembly is a very small fraction 
of the people of India, and this fact alone makes more delicate and difficult 
tfio duties of the Secretary of State. But the essential feature of the situa- 
tion under the reforms scheme should be the deliberate and honourable accep> 
tacnoe of the view that,, if the Cfovernment of India has’ the support of the 
representatives of the peopfe, it lies with those who advise interference to^ 
make out a substantial and grave cause of interference. 

5. If, on the other hand, it is felt necessary by the Government of India 

ta disregard .the wishes of the Legislative Assembly thero will rest on the ; 
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«rninent the burden, not merely of satisfying the Secretary of State of the 
^visability of their action, but also that causes existed which justihed them 
in insisting upon carrying it out, despite the wishes of the Assembly. The Gov- 
ernment of India will thus have every reason to bring its action more and 
xnore into accord with Indian feeling, while retaining its official character, and 
a real, if modest, step will have been taken towards the consummation of the 
ideal, set in the declaration of 20th August, 1917. To go further than this 
would violate the principle of the official character of the government postula- 
ted by the reforms Report ; to concede less than this would, in my opinion, 
justly be regarded as falsifying the legitimate aspirations founded upon the 
scheme and language of that Report. I recognise that my proposals may be 
4eemed dangerously to weaken the power of the Government of India, but I 
am convinced that this opinion is erroneous, and that the just authority of 
fjhat Government will suffer no impairment, but rather be enhanced, by 
being brought into closer touch with Indian feeling. The justification of 
British Rule in India is that it promotes the interests of the Indian people, 
and it would be a calamity if any encouragement were given to the idea that 
the Government of India should not aim earnestly at workirg in harmony 
with those who from their position must often be better judges of Indian in- 
terests than the most benevolent official Government. 

Head I, The existing system of Home administration of Indian qjfairs^ 
<s,nd the relations between the Secretary of State, or the Secretary or State 
in Council, and the Government of India. 

A. — Central Subjects 
I. — Legislation 
(i) Introduction of Bills 

6. The divergence in principle between my colleagues and myself appears 
at once in our attitude to the question of the necessity of the Government of 
India obtaining the approval of the Secretary of State prior to the introduc- 
tion of legislative proposals into the Indian Legislature. It follows from tha 
principles which I have set out that I would leave a general discretion to the 
^vernment of India to introduce legislation into the Legislative Assembly 
without prior consultation with the Secretary of State save in cases where 
Imperial interests were obviously affected, namely, bills affecting (a) the dis- 
-cipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty’s military, naval or 
air forces, and (6) the relations of the Government with foreign 
princes or States. In these matters no Bill can be introduced by a member 
of the Legislature without the sanction of the Governor-General, and there is, 
therefore, no difficulty in making effective the rule of prior consultation with 
the Secretary of State. In any other case, of course, the Government of 
India would be entirely at liberty to apply to the Secretary of State for ad- 
vice and help, and doubtless it would often do so, but the only rule I would 
Iigr down would be that the Government of India should keep the. Secretary 
of State fully informed (by telegram in cases of importance) of all legislative 
proposals introduced into the Indian Legislature, whether proposed by their 
anthority or bv private members. 

7. My colleagues, however, are not prepared to make any further conces* 
aion than the substitution of prior consultation with the Secretary of Stater 
for prior consent, and the grant of permission to the Secretary of State to 
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define the cases where he considers such prior consultation necessary fronai 
time to time^ on the understand in^j: that he may vary the list by addition or 
tiubtraction as he deems fit. The former change is one in which I entirely 
concur, but it is important to recognise that, while the new phraseology is 
preferable to the old, there will in substance be no alteration in the effective- 
ness of the control of the Secretary of State ; the advice of the Secretary of 
State in the ultimate issue, if it is pressed, is indistinguishable from a com 
nnand ; no Secretary of State could accept responsibility for his statutory 
duties towards India if he could not rely on the Governor-General deferring 
in the ultimate issue to his opinion as the representative of His Majesty’s 
Government. The latter change amounts to no more than a pious intimation 
of opinion that decentralisation is necessary ; a view which hardly rises above 
the level of a platitude, and a confession of the incapacity of the Committee 
to deal with the point at issue. The suggestion, however, that the Secretary 
of State is to be free to increase his contnd as well as relax: it from time to 
time can only be based on a distrust, which I do not share, of either the 
Government of India or the Indian Legislature. A final reduetio ad absur^ 
dum of the position appears to me to be afforded by the fact that any private, 
member may introduce at pleasure measures which the Government of India 
must submit to the Secretary of State and thus, if it so desired at any time^ 
the Government could secure the presentation of its views in this form with- 
out reference to the Secretary of State. The importance of the point lies is 
the fact that if Bills continue thus to come home for the prior examination 
there is retained a large amount of unnecessary work to be performed by the, 
India Office to act as a normal part of the machinery of Indian government 
instead of exercising its role of high control. Moreover it seems to have 
been forgotten by my colleagues that the value of prior consultation is in- 
definitely limited by the introduction of a fully representative element in the 
Legislature, which will result in far freer amendment than hitherto of Indiin 
legislation. Nor can I think that it is altogether consistent with the dignity 
of^the Government of India that it should be subject to a closer degree ' of ^ 
supervision than the Governments of tfie Crown Colonies. 

8 . The position, however, differs entirely when it is not a question of 
carrying legislation through the Legislative Assembly, but when it is intend** ; 
ed that the Governor-General-in -Council should certify a measure as essential 
for the safety, tranquility, or interests of some part of British India, or 04 
•the ground of emergency, and secure its enactment by the Council of State 
without the assent of the Legislative Assembly ; or when the Governor-Gene* 
ral- in -Council purposes to make regulations for aome part of British India 
under section 7 1 of the Government of India Act ; or when the Governor- 
General exercises the extraordinary emergency power of legidating 
ordinance. In all these cases, in which cj? the matter is being 

withdrawn from the cognisance of the representatives of the ]^ople 
I consider that prior assent should always be obtained, by telegrabh 
if necessary. I suggest therefore that the Governor-General should be 
instructed that save in the case of absolute necessity, no measure should 
be certified for enactment by the Council of State, and that no regu- 
lation or ordinance shall be passed, unless the Secretary of State has' 
previously approved of the substance of the proposed measure on the 
ground that it is essential in the interest of the peace, ort^er, and good govern- 
onent of India. Unless the arrangement is adopted, T consider that there 10' 
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grave risk in leaving the liberties of British India at the mercy of legislation 
pj ordinance or regulation, and I cannot believe that mj recommendation in 
this regard is really, as my colleagues seem to hold, more than an affirmation 
of existing li^sage. 


Assent to, Reservation of, Bills 

9. It is with much pleasure that I find that the majority of my 
colleagues concur with my view “that assent should be refused' to Indian 
legislation accepted by the majority of non-official members of the Legislative 
Assembly only in cases in which the Secretary of State feels that his responsi- 
bility to Parliament for the peace, order, and good government of India, 
require him tp secure reconsideration of the matter at issue by tlie Legislative 
Assembly/* It is hardly, necessary to emphasise the real nature of the recog* 
nition thus accorded to the importance of the Legislative Assembly as 
expressing the popular will ; on the other hand, the Secretary of State will 
he bound to act with due regard to Imperial interests in the wide sense of 
the term, and it is not impassible that, in view of the comparatively restricted 
character of the franchise,, he may be compelled at times to, consider whether 
the Legislative Assembly in a given case really represents the will of the 
people. This will be a task of great delicacy and difficulty j the occasion 
for action should seldom arise, since the Government of India can always^ 
prevent the passing of legislation unfair to the interests of the classes- 
imperfectly represented in the Legislature ; but the principle must be conceded 
as a necessary concommitant of the imperfection of representative institution 
in India for the time being. 

10. Objection was taken in the discussion of this resolution in the form 
given above, in which I moved it, to the specification of the majority of non- 
official members as being the dominant condition of the operation of the 
proposal. The reason, however, for this limitation ii simple? under the 
refoi-rn scheme,; as modified by the report of the Franchise Committee under 
Lordi Southborough, of total membership of 120 in the Assembly no less than 

may be officials, and in a conceivable case the officials with the nominated’ 
members and but 20 elected members might carry meaauves against 60' 
elected members. In actual practice, a measure may not rarely be carried by 
a rhajority, while the jority of non-ofi^cial members are opposed I to it. In 
such a case it would be absurd to place any fetter on the action of the Secrew 
tary of State, but in dealing with the measure be will doubtless give 8uoh» 
Weight as may be appropriate in eadh case to the fact that the measure has- 
been carried against the views of the elected members. 

11. Measures passed by the Indian Legislature will fall in future into 
two broad classes, tbpse which will be regarded by the Secretary of State 
a^ requiring no speciaj ex^miparipn or, scrutiny, and Bills which will call'fpr 
earnest consideration in the light of the responsibilities which he will still 
retaitfi^ A simple and effective means of disevimmatiwg between these two 
e^egories of measures has played a large part in the* hii^ory of the treatment 
by tjhe Crown of DomiiionJegislation, and it appears to roe* that the moment 
w^hen India is beginning to enter upon a path which if intended to lead in the 
fi^^tnre to her achieving pominion status,, is appropriate for adopting the sys- 
topa in India. This can be effected in the first place by providing that the~ 
jjpwer. of reserving Bifis which is at present enjoyed by the GoverniorfQenerab 
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fihall be exercised according to His Majesty's instructions, and in the second 
place by requiring that the Grovernor-General shall reserve Bills falling under 
certain classes, it being understood that Bills not falling in the category will 
normally not be disallowed by His Majesty, while Bills included in any of 
the classes specified will be subject to scrutiny of closer nature, and will only 
come into force on approval by his Majesty's Government. 

12. I suggest, therefore : (l)that section 68 of the Act of 1915 be amended:' 
by adding after “the Governor-General may declare’’ the words ‘ according 
to his declaration, but subject to His Majesty's instructions " (that he assents 
to the Bill or withholds assents from the Bill, or reserves the Bill for tho 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon^; and (2) that the following 
instruction be given by His Majesty to the Governor-General: 

"The Governor-General shall not assent to any Bill of the following 
classes: 

(1) Any Bill containing provisions which are repugnant to the provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act or any other Act of Parliament. 

(2) Any Bill containing provisions to which Our assent has been refused 
or which has been disallowed by Us. 

(3) Any Bill which he has been specially required by one of our Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State to reserve. » 

(4) Any Bill the provisions of which shall appear inconsistent with obli- 
gations imposed upon Us by treaty. 

(5) Any Bill imposing differential duties. 

(6) Any Bill affecting the currency of India or relating to the issue of 
banknotes. 

(7) Any Bill affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of Our 
military, naval, or air forces. 

(8) Any Bill affecting the relations of the Government with foreign 
princes or States. 

(9) Any Bill whereby persons not of European birth or descent may be 
subjected to or made liable to any disabilities or restrictions to which persona 
of European birth or descent are not subjected or made liable. 

(10) Any Bill for the divorce of persons of European birth or descent 
joined in holy matrimony. 

(11) Any Bill of an extraordinary nature and importance whereby Our 
prerogative, or the rights and property of Our subjects not residing in India, 
or the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom or any part of Our Domi- 
nions other than India, may be pre]udiced. 

Provided that it shall not be necessary for the Governor-General to re- 
serve any such Bill if it contains a clause suspending the operation of the 
Bill until the signification of Our pleasure there upon ; or if he has received 
instructions from one of Our Principal Secretaries of State either to assent to 
the said Bill or to withhold his assent ; or, if he is satisfied that an urgent 
necessity requires that the said Bill be brought into immediate operation, in 
which case he is authorised to assent to it, but is to transmit to Us, by the 
^rliest opportunity, the Bill so . assented to, together with bis reasons for 
jissenting thereto. 

(3) Form of Absent tOy and Disallowanoe of Legislative Measures, 

19. 1 desire also to recommend — and this quite irrespective of any deci- 

oiO» arrived Iftt as to the future of the Council of India : (1) that the signi-^ 
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\fication of His Majesty’s assent to reserved Bills of the Indian Leefislatara 
(section 68 of the Act of 1915) and of the local legislatures (clause 10 of the 
Bill) shall be made in Council, and not through the Secretary of State in, 

• Council, and shall then be notified by the Secretary of State to the Governor- 
General ; and (2) that the disallowance of an Act of the Indian and local legis- 
latures, of regulations under section 71 of theAct of 19 15, and of ordinances 
under section 72 of the Act, should similarly be signified by His Majesty in 

' Council. In this view my colleagues concur. 

II. — Finance 

14. With regard to finance, it is essential to bear in mind that under the 

• Government of India Ant (section 67) no measure may be introduced into 
the Indian Legislature affecting the public debt or public revenues of India 
or imposing any charge on th e revenues of India without the previous sane* 
tion of the Governor-General, and that, under the terms of the Montagu- 

•Chelrnsfoid scheme, it is intended that, while the budget will be introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly, it will not be voted b}’^ that body, which may, 
however, exercise criticism upon it by way of resolutions. There can, there- 
fore, be no jiossibility either of private members forcing upon the Govern- 
ment the consideration of financial measures to which it is opposed or of the 
Assembly coercing the Government by means of the refusal of supplies* 
There is, therefore, need of some conventions in practice if the association of 
the Legislative Assembly with the form of government, which is admittedly 
desirable, is to he carried out. 

15. From the point of view of public opinion in India this question sug- 
gests itself especially in the form of the demand for fiscal autonomy, which is 
claimed partly on grounds of national self-consciousness with which all must 
sympathise, partly because it is believed that by means of protecting indus-. 
trial activity in India it might be enormously strengthened to the advantage 
primarily indeed of India, but secondarily also of the whole Empire. The 
Government of India is credited by Indian opinion with sharing the aspiration 
of India in this regard, and the proposition has accordingly been jiressed upon 
us that in fiscal matters, if a proposal of the Government of India is approv* 
ed by the Legislative Assembly the Secretary of State should have no power 
of intervention. The Government of the United Kingdom can rely, it is 
argued, that the Government of India will not bring for'f ard auy proposals 
which would run counter to the interests of the United Kingdom. It seems 
to me, however, impossible to accept sucK a doctrine as constitutionally ten- 
able. The members of the Government of India, whatever their nationality 
ia the narrower sense of the term, are agents of His Majesty’s Government 
for the administration of the affairs of India ; they are not experts in the 

- affairs of the United Kingdom^ and they cannot be expeeted to form an im- 
partial or accurate account of the extent to which fiscal legislation in India 
may affect the United Kingdom. The only authority which can decide 
whether or not India is to enjoy fiscal freedom and in what measure is the 
British Cabinet, subject to the control of Parliament, and it is impossible to 
lay down any constitutional principle in this regard as obligatory tor accept**' 
ance by Parliament. If, indeed, India were in the position of ability to 
stand alone like Canada, or even to accept full responsibility for the control 
of all her internal affairs, no question would arise as to < her right to autoT*. 
siomy in fiscal policy, but as matters stand it is^ impossible to deny to tho 
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•Oovernment of the United Kin^^dom the means of securing^ that no hasty 
steps are taken which might bring the Empire into difficulties with foreign 
nations, or result in a severe strain on the relations between India and the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, I cannot but feel that, though the 
logical strength of the Indian demand for fiscal autonomy is far from great, 

• every consideration of practical statesmanship, and of the traditional genero- 
sity of the people of the United Kingdom, tells in favour of thegrantin prac- 
tise to India of the same measure of freedom as is accorded to the Dominions, 
But the grant must be frankly made by the Government of the United King- 
dom ; it cannot with any propriety be conveyed in the indirect form of an 
acceptance of the doctrine that the members of the Government of India are 
true representatives of the interests of the United Kingdom in all spheres. 

16. I consider, therefore, that in the case of all taxation measures, while 
the prior assent of the Secretary of State to their introduction into the Indian 
Legislature should not be necessary, the Government of India should be re- 
quired to submit for the information of the Secretary of State the substance 
of any proposals which they intended to introduce into the Legislature, in 
sufficient time to permit of his making any observations on the proposala 
^hich he deemed desirable on Imperial grounds, 1 cannot share the view of 
some of my colleagues that it is any part of the duty of the Secretary of 
State to criticise financial proposals of this on grounds of mere internal 
interest. I do not share the belief that the Se«5retary of State is ever 
likely to have at his disposal at home advice of such quality as to justify 
>1iim in seeking to become the source of fiscal legi-slation for India, and 
interference of this kind would, I am sure, be injurious alike to the 
Government of India, to the Legislative Assembly, and to the Secretary of 
State. His one duty should lie in considering taxation proposals from the 
broad standpoint of Imperial and international relations, and, if he decides on 
some ground of this kind to take exception to proposed legislatioti, his inter- 
vention would bear an entirely different character and acquire rnucli greater 
importance than if he normally allowed himself to become the mouthpiece of 
‘Criticisms by retired officials of the progressive ideas of their successors in 

office. 

17. On the other hand, I regret that my colleagues have determined to 
claim previous consultation in the case of measures not only of taxation but of 
-expenditure, whether or not involving taxation or borrowing. If it is limited 
to the ease of expenditure invoh ing taxation or borrowing, then, apart alto- 
gether from the illogical character of the proposal, it seems to me to he based 
on a fundamental error, the view that, if India engages in rash borrowing, 
the United Kingdom will in some measure become responsible for its finan- 
ces. No countenance should, I suggest, he given to the idea that the debts 
of India have an3' significance for the United Kingdom. The argument b}" 
'Which my colleagues appear to have been moved seems to he that, as the 
Secretary of State plays a part in the process of borrowing money in the 
United Kingdom, it is necessary that he should control any expenditure 
which it is likely to render borrowing necessary. If, however, the argument 
were to be pressed to the logical conclusion, the result would be to insist that 
all expenditure should remain permanently under the full and detailed con- 
trol of the Secretary of State. But in point of fact, the true function of the 
Secretary of State in regard to borrowing should be treated as one of agency 
only, the work to he transferred as early as possible to an agency in London 
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of the Government of India, or, preferably, to a State Bank, just as the finan- 
cial business of the Commonwealth of Australia is transacted through its own 
Bank. Every consideration of constitutional propriety and practical advan- 
tage points to placing on the Government of India, suoject to the control Of 
the Legislative Assembly, responsibility for expenditure, and I suggest the 
adoption of the following principles in the early years of the operation of the 
reform scheme . 

(1) That all the proposed expenditure of the Government of India shall 
be submitted to examination and criticism by the Legislative Assembly'. 

(2) That as far as possible the estimates submitted shall be framed to* 
distinguish between norma) recurrent expenditure and extraordinary expendi- 
ture, as in the case of (1) a reorganisation on an increased scale of, or the 
creation of, a branch ot the public service, and (2) public works of special im- 
portance and cost. 

(3) That when proposals are approved by the Legislative Assembly the 
Secretary of State should overrule them only if satisfied that he cannot ac- 
cept them consistently with his responsibility to Parliament for the peace, 
order, and good government of India. 

(4) That, when proposals are disapproved in whole or in parts by the 
Legislative Assembly, the Secretary of State should approve them, with suck 
modifications, if any. as he thinks desirable, only if satisfied that he cannot 
otherwise perform his duty to Parliament. 

(5) That, in order to provide an effective substitute for the detailed 
financial control hitherto exercised by the Secretary of State in Council, it is 
necessary that — 

(1) the Audit Department in India should be given a more independent 
position and the scope ot the audit widened ; 

(2) an annual report on the account of the preceding year should be pre- 
sented to the Legislative Assembly by the Auditor-General, who in drawing: 
up the report, should follow the principles adopted in the preparation of the 
reports of the Comptroller and Auditor-General in the United Kingdom ; 

(3) the report of the Auditor-General should he considered by a Publie 
Accounts Committee of the Legislative Assembly, and any matters arising 
out of it should be brought by the Committee before the Assembly in the 
form of resolutions 

(4) the report of the Auditor-General together with any observations on 
it by the Public Accounts Committee, and any resolutions of the Legislative 
Assembly, shall be transmitted by the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State, who may issue such decisions on the matters involved as he considers 
necessary to secure the safeguarding of the revenues of India. 

III. — Administration 

18. On this head I recommend : — 

(I) That administrative decisions of the Government of India, acting in 
accordance with the wishes of the majority of the non-official members of the 
Legislative Assembly, expressed by resolution or otherwise, shall be revised 
by thi' Secretary of State only when he considers it imperative to do so in the 
interests of the peace, order, and good Government of India, or of some part 
of the Empire other than India. 

That in any case in which a resolution is passed by the Legislative 
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Assembly, to which the Government does not deem it desirable to jf^ive effect, 
a special report shall be made to the Secretary of State, in order that he may 
^ive any directions which he thinks fit regarding the matter at issue. 

19. The first of these recommendations failed to meet with the approval 
of all my colleagues in so far as it makes the operation of the rule conditional 
on the majority in the Assembly being composed of non -officials ; but I con- 
fess that 1 am unable to see why the Secretary of State’s decision should be 
fettered in any way because a majority has been obtained in the Legislative 
Assembly by the use of the solid block of 26 official votes. Doubtless in 
such a case there would be little motive for intervention by the Secretary of 
State, but there is no constitutional ground for laying down any principle in 
the matter. 

20. The second of these recommendations has been criticised on various 
grounds. It hag been objected that in matters of this nature a 
special report would certainly be made, and that the recommend- 
ati >n is therefore superflnous. I would reply that, even if the assump- 
tion were true, there would be no harm in making it a clear 
obligation, and that in any case the recommendation goes further, since it 
•expressly contemplates that the Secretary of State shall consider each ins- 
tance on its merits, and issue directions if he thinks fit. This feature of the 
recommendation is the ground of another criticism, as it is held that such a 
rule would weaken the position of the Governor-General in Council. I do not, 
however, accept as valid this objection, since it rests on a conception of the 
predominant character of the Government of India which I cannot reconcile 
with any constitutional form of administration. 

B.— PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

21. ^ The (question of the position of the Secretary of State in regard to 
provincial subjects is one which appeared to me to fall definitely within the 
limits of the Terms of Reference, and all doubt on the matter was removed 
bj’ the communication in a letter of May 13th of the views of the Secretary 
of State on the topic. Mr, Montagu wrote : 

“In considering the relations between the Secretaiy of State and the Gov- 
ernment of India, your Committee is concerned — 

(1) with the duties of the Government of India in relation to central 
subjects, for the administration of which the Government of India is, and is 
to remain, directly responsible ; and 

(2) with its duties in relation to provincial subjects, the administratioii 
of which is entrusted to provincial governments, over which the Government 
of India exercises, and is to continue to exercise, a certain measure of con- 
trol.^’ 

22. At the same time MK Motitagu expressed the opinion that, while it 
■was best for the purposes of the inquiry to assume that the Government of 
India would continue to be the normal intermediary between the Secretary of 
State and local governments, “if there are special matters in respect of 
which your Committee find reason to think that the normal arrangement 
should be departed from, and that local governments should be brought into 
4irect relations with the Secretary of State, I do not wish them to feel them« 
^Ives bound to such a strict reading of the reference as would debar them 
from making recommendations accordingly. 
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23. As it is the purpose of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme that responsi- 
ble government should first make its appearance in a certain sphere of provin- 
cial subjects, I confess that it appeared to me from the first, as will be '^een, 
from the memorandum annexed to this report, that this subject was one wldcl} 
demanded our most careful attention, and that the evidence taken by us sh ould 
be directed largely to this topic in its various aspects. I regret that my v ows 
were not shared by the majority of the Committee, and that in the ultimate 
respect they have been unable even to discuss the proposals which 1 laid before 
them; their own views as expressed in paragraph 18 of their report are so hedged 
with reservations as to evade serious criticism : nor, indeed, in the absence of 
discnssion, am I at all certain that I wholly comprehend the basis or intentioir 
of my colleague's view’s. I desire, however, to deprecate strc ngly any sugges- 
tion that the process of relaxation of control from above is to proceed at a 
varying rate in the eight Governors’ provinces. Nothing in my opinion, would* 
be more injurious to the unity of India than the decision to divide the territory 
into provinces in different stages of progress to self-government, nor could 
any method of creating inter-provincial jealousy and ill-feeling be devised 
more effective than the grant to Bombay of a measure of freedom denied to 
the Panjab, or the concession to Bengal of rights withheld from Bihar and 
Orissa. In the absence of the evidence which I desired to have taken the 
conclusion which I have arrived at have necessarily been formed without full 
consideration of one aspect of the problem, the suggestion that in certain* 
classes of matters there should be direct relations between the Secretary of 
State and local Governments. It must be remembered that in certain questions 
there is already direct communication between the governments of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay and tlio Secretary of State, and that the reform scheme 
by converting Lieutenant Governorships into Governorships, inevitably raises 
the question whether tlie governors of the other provinces are to be placed 
in this regard in a position of inferiority to the Governors of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. It would doubtless be possible to make out a strong case for 
placing the legislation of- the provinces, at least in transferred subjects, under 
ihe direct control of the Secretary of State, who would, of course, be able to 
consult the Government of India on such legislation in its bearing oh the 
interests of other provinces or of India as a whole. The objection to s’uch* 
a proposal are also obvious, and I assume that the Joint Committee, by which 
the Bill introduced by the Secretary of State will be considered, will investi- 
gate thoroughly the whole topic. 

24. The recommendations, which I now submit in the form in wliich I 
laid tlieni before my colleagues, are based on two assumptions. In the first 
place, I assume that, in regard to transferred subjects, there will at once be 
brought into force a scheme of true ministerial responsibility in general con- 
formity w’ith the proposals of the Montagu — Chelmsford Repoit as modified by 
the report of the Functions Committee, which adopts the only sound principle 
that a minister can only hold office with the good will of the Legislature 
(technically at the pleasure of the Governor). To avoid misaprehension, 
however, I mmst point out that in one respect the report of the Punetiona 
Committee presses, to an extent with which I cannot concur, the doctrine of 
the responsibility of a minister. In cases in which the functions of reserved 
and transferred departments overlap, or where the action taken in one 
department is such as to affect the interests of the other, the Governor is 
necessarily given the final voice to decide what action is to be taken by a 
firansferred department. The Functions Committee hold that the minister 
must then either accept the decision of the Governor, in which case he “will 
be responsible for the action taken and will have to defend it in the Legislative 
Cooncil/’ or, if be declines to accept the positioni miist be dismissed by the^ 
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Governor who will then be set the extremely difficult task of finding another 
minister. There is, however, a third course of action open to ministers : 
they can follow colonial precedents, as admirably set out in the classic 
memorandum of the Hon. J. Ballanoe to the Governor of New Zealand of 6th 
August 1892 ; acquiesce in the Governor’s decision in the particular measure 
but decline responsibility for it, and remain in office so long as they have 
the confidence of the Legislature : ‘'If it bo the right and duty of the 
Governor to act in any case contrary to the advice of his ministers, they can 
not be held responsible for his action and should not feel themselves justified 
in retiring from the administration of public affairs.” Such a doctrine is 
doubtless incompatible with the full development of responsible government 
which reduces the functions of a Governor to acceptance of miimterial 
advice, but it is far more consonant than the view of the Functions Committee 
with the measure of self government proposed for introduction into India, 
and if it is accepted by Indian political opinion, it may smooth the way of tho 
working of the reform seheme. 

25, In the second place, I assume that the modifications in the relations 
between the Government of India and the local Governments necessary to* 
make the recommendations effective would be carried out, if tlie recommenda- 
tions were adopted. 

26. My recommendations are : 

I. — Legislation 

(1) That the previous sanction of the Secretary of State to the introduce 
tion of Bills into local legislatures should be required only in the case of ; 

(a) Bills affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of Ilis 
Majesty’s nav i, military, or air forces. 

(b) Bill affecting the relation of Government with foreign princes or 
States ; 

(c) Bills which it is proposed to subject to Grand Committee procechne. 

(2) That the Govern or- General shall be instructed to refer for the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of State any application for permission to introduce 
legislation into a local legislature to which he considers it undesirable to 
accede, and that permission to refuse the application should be accorded only 
whem the Secretary of btate is satisfied that the discussion of the matter 
in the Legislature would be prejudicial to the peace, order, and good Croverii- 
ment of India, or to the interest of some part of the Empire other than 
India. 

(3) That the Governor General shall be authorised, subject to His 
Majesty’s Instructions, to reserve Bills of local legislatures and shall bo ins- 
tructed to reserve Bills of the classes enumerated above (para 12.) 

(4) That assent to Bills passed by local legislatures shall be withheld only 
m cases in which in the opinion of the Secretary of State the coming into 
force of the Bill would be prejudicial to the peace, order, and good Goverment 
of India or to the interests of some part of the Empire other than India. 

(5) That the approval of the Secretary of State shall be requisite for the 
withdrawal by the process of certification of any legislative proposals from the 
control of the local legislature and its referene to a Grand Committee. 

[These rules would apply irrespective of whether the matter in question 
was; a transferred or a reserved subject.] 

II. — Finance 

That the principles aet oat in parngraph 17 above shall be applied with the 
necessary modification to prpviuoial finance^ and that the approval of the 
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>Secretary of State shall be necessary in any case in whic^ die Governor 
desires to issue a certificate in respect of expenditure on a reserved subject 
which has been disapproved by the Legislature, or to authorise expenditure for 
some purpose for which no provision has been submitted to, or. approved by, 
the Legislature , 

III. — Administmtion 

(1) That the Governor General-in-Councul shall not overrule any 
decision of a Governor acting with his minister (a) in relation to a transferred 
subject without the approval of the Secretary of State, and that such approval 
shall only be accorded when necessary in the opinion of the Secretary of State 
to secure the peace, order, and good Government of India, or the interests 
of some part of the Empire other than India. 

(2) That the same rule shall be applicable in the case of a decision 
taken by the Governor in Executive Council when acting in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority of the non-official members of the local legislature, 
expressed by resolutiou or otherwise, in regard to a reserved Subject. 

(3) That a report shall be made for the consideration of the Secret try of 
State in any case in which the Governor-in-Council does noli consider it ex- 
pedient to give efl’oct to a resolution of the local legislature regarding a 
reserved subject. 

(4) That disputes between, minister (s) and the Governor as tf) the nature 
of subjects as reserved or transferred, and as to action to be taken as regards 
transferred matters consequent on action taken in reserved matters and vice 
versa, shall be referred, if so desired by minister (s), for the decision of the 
Secretary of State, 

(6) That a Governor shall not, without the approval of the Secretary of 
State, decline to accept the advice of a minister in regard to a subject under 
his administration, unless he is satisfied that he can, in the event of the 
resignation of the minister, obtain another minister prepared to accept res- 
ponsibility for the policy laid down by the Governor, and that approval 
should only be accorded by the Secretary of State when he is satitfied that in 
the interest of India or the Empire it is essential that, for the time being, 
the control of the transferred subject (s) in question should revert to the 
Governor-in -Council. 

C — THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 

27. I much regret that my colleagues in the case of the important 
questions allecting the public service in India have not seen their way to 
take the evidence, and make the investigations, necessary to enable them 
to come to any decisions on the matter. The two paragraphs fallowing 
represent the opinions which I formed and which I subinitted to them. Tiiey 
are based partly ou general constitutional grptinds, partly on the knowledge 
which I have of the Indian services. 

28. As regards the public services. of India, I am strongly of opinion 
that there are grave constitutional objections to regulating tlieir conditioiis 
•of service by an Imperial Act or by regulations made uhder it, thus withdra- 

ing from the legislatui*es of India the control of legislation regarding these 
services. Moreover it is essential in. th^.inttirest of decentralisation that, 
as far as possible, the Secrerary of State should abandon detailed control of 
th© conditions of service c£ offi.cei'sin ludia, and tliat in the existing 

conditions siKould be sul^ected to the britioiistfi of ihe legislatiki^ under safo^ 
guards against unjust treatment of members already in the aer vices. The 
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proposal to compel the Secretary o£ State in Council to create 
Service Commission, and to assign to it such functions as he thinks 
garding the public services in India, appears to rae to be wholly incorui^ 
with the fundamental principles of the reform scheme, and the propose 
provide by Imperial Act that no ofiice may be added to, or may be withdra 
from the public service, and that the emoluments of any post may not k 
varied without the concurrence of a finance authority designated by rules made 
by the Secretary of State in Council is, I think, an injudicious attempt to 
establish by legislation which cannot be varied by local legislation a principle 
of undoubted value, but one which cannot properly be given a place in an 
Imperial Act. These views, of course, rest on the b^^lief that all these matters 
should be regulated by local legislation, and not enacted as constitutional 
haws by Parliament. 

2d. I recommend. 

(1) That, as a necessary measure of decentralisation, the conditions of 
service of officers of the public services should be regulated by legislation, 
passed, before the coming into operation of the reform scheme, by the Indian 
Legislative Council in the case of those services for which the Secretary of 
State recruits the whole or a considerable part of the members, and by the 
local legislatures in the case of other services. 

(2) That such legislation may be repealed or varied from time to 
time by the Indian Legislature or local legislatures, subject in the latter 
case to the previous sanction of the Governor-General if it is proposed to 
repeal or vary ari}^ legislation of the Indian Legislative Council or Legis Ja- 
ture, 

(3) That legislation as to the public services enacted by the Indian or 
local legislatures should be refused assent only when the Secretary of State is 
satisfied that the enactment is prejudicial to the peace, order, and good gov- 
ernment of India or diminishes unduly the rights and privileges of existing 
members of the public services. 

(4) That (save in the case of persons already in the public service who 
should be secured in any right of appeal to the Secretary of State which they 
now enjoy) provision should be made in the legislation to be passed that no 
appeal from a puMic servant in India shall lie to the Secretary of State ex- 
cept in the case of a proposal to remove from the service, or of an order 
affecting the emoluments, or pension of, an officer appointed, or selected for 
appointment, to the public service by the Secretary of State, 

(5) That the Indian Legislature and lo(!al legislatures should be 
authorised, with the previous approval of the Secretary of State, to repeal or 
vary the provisions of section 19 and of parts VII and VIII of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

Head II. — The Constitutional Power Sy Composition and Working^ 
in Relation to Office Procedure, of the Council of India. 

30. As I am unable to concur with the recommendations of my collea- 
gues on these qu*^stioiis also, I have to submit, as embodying my views, a 
series of proposals, wliich I laid before the Committee, for the Lital abolition 
of the Council India and for changes in procedure consequential on this 
step. In the main these suggestions hardly require detailed e.xposition, but 
I deem it desira ble to explain in some detail the grounds of iny opposition to 
the continued existence of the Cduneil of India or the substitution for it of 
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i\ ytatutory permanent Advisor}^ Committee as recommended by the majority 
of my colleagues. The recommendations were : 

(1) That, in the opinion of the Committee, in view of the decision ol 
liis Majesty’s Government to take steps to secure the gradual realisation of 
responsible Government in British India, it is necessary that the powers and 
iinthority with regard to the Government of India now vested in the Secre^ 
tary of State in Council should be transferred to the Secretary of State; 
the date of transfer to be determined by Order of His Majesty in Council. 

(2) That, having regard to the gr(*at diminution in the detailed con- 
trol over Indian Government which will result from the operation of the 
reform scheme, the Secretary of State should normally" be able to rely on 
the permanent staff of his De])artment for the assistance necessary to him in 
tlic discharge of his responsibility to Parliament, and that in eases in which 
he feels the need of further advice he should have recourse to the aid of 
Committees appointed for specific purposes from time to time. 

That, in order to facilitate the working of the Committee system, 
ilu‘ Secretary of State should form a panel of persons qualified to advise on 
matters alfecting India, by reason of residence therein or knowdedge of 
Indian aflairs, who may be willing to undertake the duty of advising the 
Secretary of State when invited to do so, and that members of the Committee 
should be chosen from this body. The services of members of the jiaiiel 
should normally be given gratuitously, but travelling expenses and subsist 
leiicc allowance at the usual Civil Service rate should be allowed to member,ii 
summoned from a distance to London. 

(4) That the proceedings of the Committee should, unless otherwise 
determined in any particular case by the Secretary of State, be confidential 
and that t should rest with tlie Secretary of State to decide* whether or not 
the recominendations made should be published. 

(5) That the existing members of the Council of India should receive 
e(|in‘tahle conipenvsation for the curtailment of their term of office. 

ill. Owing to historical causes, its inheritance of the duties of the East 
India Company and of the Commissioners for the aflairs of India, the (!ouit<- 
eil of India performs fumdions far more extensive than duties of supreme 
control such pTiwa J'actv would he performed by the Secretary of State 
'vis-a-Vis so elaborately organised and strongly manned a body as I he Gov- 
ernment of India. The compositjon of the Council as representing Indian 
<lii(;ial experience at once qualifies and tempts it to improve in detail, and iit 
a sense to do over again, work already done in India. That much useful 
service has thus been nmdered in the past is obvif)us ; no work is sc) perfect 
that it cannot be improved by expert revision, - hut it is open to doubt 
whether, taken on balance, the value of the process of revision m detail has 
been worth the losses eu tailed by it. lu the first place the conservatisii 
natural to retired ofiicials has acted sometimes, it may be feared, as a barrier 
in the way of useful reform. In the second place, the natural tendency to 
delay in the action of the Government of India has been injuriously fosteretl 
by the delays of the India Office under the' .Coupcil system of procedure- 
Rapidity in the performance of departmental Work in the India Oflice itself 
inevitably suiVers from the feeling that, as the matter must go before the 
Council, there is bound to be delay in 'any event. But, w hatever the merits 
of the system in the past, I am unable to see, any abiding j)lace for it under 
-the reform scheme when its proposals have come into operation. The Mon 
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tagu -Chelmsford scheme imposes on the Secretary of State a process of 
gressive abnegation of his power of superintendence, direction, and control 
the Government of India, and the abolition of the instrument by which 
the past a close and detailed control and revision hav'e been exercised in res 
pect of Indian affairs, is in my opinion requisite as a necessary preliminary 
to, and a conclusive manifestation of the purpose of His Majesty's ministeri^ 
to secure, the gradual realisation of responsible government in British India. 
The suggestion has, indeed, been made on high anthority that the Council 
would serve directly the useful purpose of assisting the Secretary of State to 
relax his control of Indian affairs, but I am unable to accept so extremely 
paradoxical a view. 

32. I cannot, however, see any advantage in the abolition of the 

Council only to revive it in the no more inviting form of a permanent 
Advisory Committee. I gather that in the view of my colleagues this 
body would in practice perform very much the same duties as the 
Council nnd clearly on any other hypothesis it would be impossible to 
justify a proposal to place on the British taxpayer the burden of ar> 

institution, of which the initial cost would be in salaries alone 

a year. But the change in the statutory' position of the members would 
lower greatly the prestige of the Committee land diminish its attraction 
for men of high ability in the Indian services. Moreover, it would be 
extermely difficult to secure for it the service of Indians of first-rate 
ability, who under the reform scheme will find in India the really 

appropriate sphere for their activities in promoting the political growth 
of their country. 

33. Under the reform scheme, therefore, I have no hesitation in 

iiolding that in the performance of his diminishing duties the Secretary 
of State should be able to obtain all the aid he requires primarily from 
the permanent staff of his departments (who receive runv at least as 
high salaries as officials in other departments with greater responsibilities), 
iind from expert sources such as the brokers of the India Oflice and the 
Bank of England, In matters in which further advice was deemed 
necessary, c.//., currency questions or other issues involving special 
knowledge, he would have recourse to Committees appointed ad 

To enable him to act thus no statutory provision would be ^ either , 
necessary or desirable, but it might in practice ^ prove convenient^ to 
keep a panel of persons willing to advise on specified topics, if in^ ited 
to do so. His procedure might result in more use being made than 

at present of the expert knowledge possessed by officers of the Indian 
services, whether retired or on leave of absence, without involving to 
the Exchequer any greater cost than that of the travelling expenses 
of officials not resident in the London area. It is, I think, undoubtedly 
a d(‘fect in the present system that, as the Council of India is supposed 
to provide the Secretary of State with expert information, there is toa 
little encouragement to resort to the advice of those officials who are 
not in its number, although the limited character of the membership of 
the ('ouncil inevitably prevents its representing fully and adequately 
the needs of the less important provinces such as Burma. 

34. The case for the retention of a permanent body to advise the 
Secretary of State is supported by the arguments that (1) the Secretary 
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of State cannot effectively perform his duties without the advice of 
experts with actual Indian experience ; and that (2) if he were deprived 
of the support of such a body, he would feel himself unable to venture 
to override the views of so important a body as the Government of India. 
Neither argument appears to me capable of carrying conviction. The 
first contention rests on the erroneous assumption that it is the duty of 
the SetTctary of State to do over again the work of the Government of 
India, whereas his real functi(»n is concerned merely with the supreme 
control over Government in India, and for that purpose all the detailed 
knowledge of Indian affairs which is necessaiy can easily be obtained — 
as in the Colonial Office — from the permanent staff (which, it may be 
added, will in the future as in the past doubtless include men who have 
actually served iji India and from Indian officials on leave or retired. 
The second argument can hardly be taken quite seriously. The spectacle 
of a Governor-General and liis Council, the official subordinates of the 
SeffP^tary of State, defying a member of His Majesty's Government 
would, indeed, be unedifying, but I entertain not the slightest doubt 
that the experiment once made would not he repeated. The only substance 
in the argument lies in the fact that the disappearance of the Council 
would put an end to one of the admitted defects of the present system, 
the tendency of the Council to move the Secretary of State to overrule 
the Government of India in minor matters, to which testimony was 
borne by Mr. A, Chamberlain. In the absence of a permanent body 
anxious naturally to prove its utility by suggesting improvements on the 
proposals of the Government of India, it would, I trust, become the rule 
for the S(?cretary of State to refrain from interference save when he was 
satislied that some real principle was involved, in which event his 
intervention would c^arry all the more weight because his authority was 
not frittered away by int^erference on lesser matters. 

As regards the precise moment for the disappearance of the Council, 

I readily recognise that it would he iinwdse at present to seek to determine 
a date, and 1 weuld, therefore, leave it to be lixed in the light of 
experience by His Majesty in Council, my assumption being that the 
st<‘p would be taken when the reform scheme has been brought into full 
oj>oration. The Secretary of State would thus be assured, during the 
critical period of the coming into force of the reforms, of the support of 
the councillors on whose advice % has been wont to rely, and, should 
events in India develop in directions which were unexpectedly full of 
anxiety, the abolition of the Council could for the time he held over. The 
position adopted in this regard by my colleagues appears to me to be an 
•effective reductlo ad ahsurdum of their scheme for an Advisory Committee. 
They contemplate in paragraph 20 of their report that, as soon as the 
G •vernment of India Bill receives the royal assent an Order in Council 
w )1 he issued transferring to the Secretary of State the powers and 
u ^hority in regard to the Government of India hitherto vested in the 
S ri-etary of State in Council, and (paragraph 8) that the Bill will 
p wide for the repeal of the present clauses affecting the Council and 
f.. the establishment of an Advisory Committee. It is, however, impossible 
tbit such a Committee as they contemplate should come into being for 
•a onsidorahle period ; the Indian members selected on the panel system 
w. I o are to form an essential part of the whole cannot be chosen until 
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the franchise for the Legislative Assembly has been decided upon and 
enacted by rules, and until the elections to the Assembly have been 
completed, and the members of that body have chosen the panel. The 
Secretary of State will thus immediately on the ])assin^ of the Bill be 
deprived of the services of his Council at the very moment when, if 
ever, it ought to be of special value to him, and will be unable for a 
f-onvsiderable period to constitute an Advisory Committee, under torinK 
of the statute. If, however, my colleagues really believed that in the 

critical moment of canying into effect the reform scheme tl)e Secretary of 
State ought to stand alone, I confess I find it incomprehensible that 
they should insist, that at a time when his burdens will be far 

less heavy, he must have recourse to the counsel of an Advisory 
Committee. I presume that the members of the Council of India who 
are thus sumraarily to be deprived of a statutory office of emolument are 
to receive compensation on an adequate basis, and that this compensation 
will be paid from Indian funds, but my colleagues in tlnur report have not 
thought fit to deal with the matter. Xor on grounds of public finance 
can I see any justification for a scheme which necessitates the payment 
of compensation by India to those members of the (council who are not 

offered, or naturally enough do not care to accept, membership of the 

Committee, and calls upon the British taxpayer to pay for services of 
inferior character a sum in excess of that hitherto paid by India. 

There remains, howev'cr, one argument which has been adduced 
in favour of the retention of the Council and the preserv^ation of the 
right of its members by a majority to control ex])enditure which the 
Secretary of State desires to authorise. Difficult questions have arisen 
in the past, and may — ind<‘ed must — arise in f he future, regarding tlie 
proportion of the cost which India should bear in respect of matters 
in which the United Kingdom and India have a common interest ; obvious 
examples are presented by army charges and exj)enses connected with 
Persia, Mes(potamia, Tibbct and China, and other heads can easily be 
suggested, such as a contribution to the naval expenditure of the Empire, 
it is admitted that the evidence shows that, in matters decided by the 
British Cabinet, the Council of India in the past has felt hound to defer 
to the superior moral authority of that body, and has pro ta'iifo abnegated 
the unfettered use of the powers conferred by the Government of India 
Act (section 21) ; minor instances such as tlie charging to India of the cost 
of a ball in honour of the Sultan of Turkey suggest that, even in matters 
not of Cabinet importance, the scrutiny of the Council has fallen short 
of any high standard of care for Indian interests. It has been argued, 
however, that this state of tilings may not continue, and in special that, 
if the composition of the Council were revised so that half the members 
were Indian, the Council might serve as a most useful means of checking 
the imposition by the United Kingdom of unfair burdens on Indiai. 
pending such time as the full control of Irdiau expenditure is banded 
over to the Legislative Assembly. 

37 . I have the fullest synipatby with the desire to ensure a just 
apportionment between India and the Ignited Kingdom of charges arising 
out of matters in which they have common interests. But I cannot agree 
that the device proposed for this end could posslhlj' be regarded as 
aatisfaotory. The idea that the Council, if composed as at presaaU 
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predominantly of retired members of the Indian services, should assume 
the duty of setting itself up in opposition to the Cabinet of the United 
Kingdom is not without au aspect of absurdity ; nor would the position 
be Kubstautially different if the majority which overruled the Secretary 
of State were predominantly Indian in composition. The duty of safe- 
^j^uardin^ Indian interests in those matters rests with the Government of 
India and the Lcii^islative Assembly. It is for the latter body in public 
session, and not for nominees of tlie Secretary of State sitting in London 
and debating in strict secrecy, to determine the attitude to be taken by 
India towards such issues, as a contribution for naval defence, and the 
constitutional weight wliich would attach to a declaration of opinion by 
the representatives of the voters of India would be incomparably higher 
than the value which could be accorded to any decision of the Council of 
India. 

Tut, whih; I cannot accept the control of the Council as an 
appropriab' method of dealing wuth difficulties of this kind, I do not 
suggest that it is desirable that it should rest with the Secretary of State 
to determine, at the jdeasure of His Majesty’s Government for the 
United Kingdom, the measure of the burden to be borne by India. 
Doubtless any such (juestion would be a proper matter for discussion 
between the members of the Imperial t\il)inet, in whatever form that 
body survives the exigencies of the war to which it owed its creation. 
I can foresee, liowt^ver, that even after such a discussion there may be 
jncompatibility of view, and I can only rt‘peat a suggestion vvbiidi I havo 
elsewhere made in eonnectiou with the treatment of dispute's between 
the Government of the United Kingdom and Dominion Governments, 
namely, tliat recourse should be had to the arbitration of a Committee of 
the Privy Council, so constituted as to represent justly the disputants 
involved. 

39. On the details of the proposed composition of the Advisory 
Committee, I <Io not desire to comment at length, having regard to the 
fact that 1 consider the whole project radically unsound and earnestly 
trust tliat it may not commend itstdf to I*arliament. I would observe,, 
however, tliat it would seem necessary to make provision so as to securt? 
that, if this body w<u'e to h(^ abolished at any time, not more than a 
small sum should f»e payable as compensation to the members for the 
termination of an employment acUnittedly of a precarious character. I 
must also record my conviction that there is a radical error in the attempt 
at the present state of the development of Indian political life to introduce 
-or perpetuate, the idea that the presence of Indians on a Council or 
Committee sitting in London is the proper means of securing due attention 
to Indian aspirations. The position of an Indian in such a case is 
anomalous and extremely difficult, and I do not think that it is really 
possible for an Indian politician in such circumstances to render services 
in a manner either satisfactory to himself or profitable to his country- 
The grant of representative institutions and of a limited measure of 
responsible Government to India has opened up a new and more honourable 
and effective method in which Indian politicians can serve the best 
interests of their native land and of the Empire, of which India forms 
a most important part. In expressing this view I do not desire to ignore 
iR any way the useful work performed by Indian members of the Council 
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India» but to emphasise the unreality and inelYectiveness of the position 
to which they were condemned by circumstances. I do not share the 
riew of the majority of the Committee that the Advisory Committee, if 
formed, should, apart from Indian politicians consist mainly of members 
possessing' recent administrative experience in India. On the contrary, 
J would suggest that the Committee should be constituted ditrerently from 
the existing Council, for the simple reason that it will have different 
functions to perform, end it does appear to me desirable that a body should 
be constituted with some reference to its duties. 

Jf, therefore, there were a committee, I should prefer to see on it finan- 
cial experts with Indian and British (‘xperience, since the Secretary of State 
will retain a good deal of financial agency work. Nor a priori does the 
presence of a single military expert on the Committee appear to be sudicicnt 
to enable it to deal with defence questions, though this aspect does not fall 
jvitliin the purview of this report. 

((/) The General Depart inenf Procedure of ttw India OJfice 

iO. On this head I have to re(‘ommend : 

Q) That, on the transfer of the authority and power of the Secretary 
of State in council to the Sec. of State the provisions of sections 5, and 
M of the (fovernment of India Act regarding correspondence should be 
repeah‘d, and the Secu-ct-ary of State should regulate by executive ordt'rs 
the mode of conduct of correspondence between the India Olhce and tin? 
iloverninent of India and local (loverinnents. 

(2) That in framing sucli orders tht‘ Secretary of State should consider 
the desirability of adopting tlie classilication of dOvSpatches followed in tlie 
ftolonial Office, and that it should he an instruction to the OovtTnor-General 
:i,nd Governors that all matters necessary for a due understanding of ques- 
tions of Government in India must he reported in despatches for permanent 
record and not merel3" in private letters to the Secretary of State, a similar 
rule being adopted as regards communications from the Secretary of State 
:o Governments In India. 

(3) That, in order to secure the effective training of members of the 
rri^alT of the India Office to assume the greater responsibilities involved 
through the disappearance of the Council of India, the practice by which 
only the minutes of superior oflicials are submitted to the Secretary of St ate 
should be abandoned in favour of the practice folkiwed in the Colonial 
and other OHices under which minutes b}^ junior officers are included in the 
papers placed before the Secretary of State for his decision. 

;fl. It is hardly necessary to defend these recommendatioais in detail ; 
and, painful and recent experience has, I think full}" justified the demand that 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General alike should be under an 
obligation not to entrust to the machinar): of private letters or telegrams 
communications which have any official character, howev^er legitimate and 
desirable may be the practice of keeping in close personal touch by means of 
informal exchange of views. It cannot too clearly be realised that there should 
be in each Department of State a true and full record of public business 
available to the Secretary of state for the time being. 

42. I desire, however, to lay great stress on my suggestion that the 
(India Office should depart from the practice by which only minutes of senior 
are presented for the guidance of the Secretary of State. The true-; 
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origin of this usage is to he found in the days when recruitment for Govern- 
ment Offices was conducted on principles which secured junior officials with- 
out the capacity or intelleetul training necessary for the purpose of minuting 
papers. I nder present conditions of entry the maintenance of the rule — 
however it may shorten the labours of the Secretary of State — is indefensihlev 
it hampers the intellectual development and diminishes the capacity for 
responsibility of the men affected by it, and it deprives the Secretary of State 
of the advantage to he derived from contrasted views on topics which or 
hi/pothesi are of real interest and importance, since the}’ are submitted for 
his decision. The (xmtinnance of the present practice must, in my opinion, 
prove detrimental to the attraction of the India Office for men of high 
attainments, who will prefer to enter other Departments in which seniority 
is not permitted to suppress ability, if it so desires. 

It should he added that I lay the greatest possible stress on this reccom- 
mendation from the point of view of accelerating the rat(‘ of work in the 
India Office. Tiiere is no more effective means of checking the natural 
tendency of an official to procrastinate (a defect often compatible with real 
merit) than the knowledge that each paper with which he deals contains a 
;i record, which is patciit to all into whoso handvS it passes, of the time which 
ho has kept it in his hands. Any other system, by obscuring the responsi- 
bility f<u' delay, acts as a direct encouragement to a defect which a public 
C)pinioii, T think rightly,, attributes in a high degree to the proceedings of 
the India Otfice, 

(c) Tiir Organisation of the Iratia OJJice listahJishrntnil and the 
ffuestio7i of modij)fing the system of' its reeTuitnient so 
as to provide i‘or (1) the interehange ff appoint- 
ments with the Indian Serrie(s\ and {'d) the 
throwing open if a pj'oportion id' 
appointments to Indians. 

471. It was generally felt by the Committee to be impracticable — and 
there is no ground to suppose that it was desirable — to investigate these 
questions is any l)ut the most general manner. As the result of this survey, 
j desire to submit the following recommend atkms: 

(1) That the preygressive extension of responsible government to India 
will render necessary the restriction of the functhms of the India Office to the 
<*onduct of political relations with India, and the transfer of all agency work 
to ii High Commissioner for India or ijther Indian governmental representa- 
tive ; that ill the first instance, communication should he entered into with 
the Cioveniment of India with a view to the transfer to the immediate control 
of that Government of the Stores Department, the Indian Students’ Depart- 
ment, and (subject to any necessary reservation) of the Accountant-Oenerars 
Department ; and that the Government of India slundd be invited to make 
suggestions for the transfer to their control of any’ other agency business of 
the India Office. 

(2) Tliat, as in view of tlie relaxation of the (ontrol of the Secretary 
of State over the Governments in India, there may’ reasonably’ he anticipated 
a considerable decrease in the number of the India Office staff, and as the 
necessity of local knowledge on the part of members of that staff will dimi- 
nish in pioportion as tlie purpose of the reforms is attained, it is not desirable 

possible to arrange any foimal system of inteichange bettreen the 
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India Office and the Indian Services. But that it is desirable, during- 
the period of transition, that the Secretary of State should promote 
close co-operation between the India Office staff and the Indian Services by 
appointing, temporarily or permanently, officers of the Indian Services to 
higher posts in the India Office and by deputing members of the India Office 
staff on special duty in India, whenever convenient opportunities present 
themselves, 

(»I) That it is impracticable to reserve any definite number of posts at 
tlie India Office for Indians, but that it is desirable that in selecting officers 
of the Indian Services for appointment to the staff of the India Office, 
preference should be given to duly qualified Indian officials ; and that it 
would be advantageous il one of the Under-Secretaryships or Assistant 
rnder-Secretarysbips were filled by an Indian from time to time. 

41. On these recommendations, I need only offer a few comments. 

I trust that the work of separation between agency and administrative and 
political functions will be undertaken forthwith, and not permitted to 
languish indefinitely during an exchange of correspondence conducted with 
the extraordinary deliberation characteristic of official communications witli 
India. I hope also that tin* transfer of the work of the Accoiintant-GeneralV 
Department will be as complete as possible, though some business may have 
for the time being to be reserved. 

4f5. As regards the appointment of officers of the Indian Services to the 
India Office, I consider that temporary appointments should normally 
suffice, but I desire to express the distinct opinion that the Secretary of 
State should not feel fettered in any way as to making the permanent appoint- 
ment to one of the high offices in his I) epartment of a distinguished officer 
from India ; from such appointments notoriously great profit has been 
derivx'd in the past, and I cannot imagine that any Secretary of State will 
so exercise his |X>wor as to depress unduly the position of the members of 
his office recruited in the usual manner by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

4t>, As regards the pr(‘sence of Indians in the India office, it must 
he remembered that an Indian may compete in the usual examination for 
entrance to the Civil Service and, if placed sufficiently high in the competition, 
might he able to enter the India Office if a vacancy chanced to have been 
announced at the time. Obviously’ such an event would be extieniel v’ rare 
and there is in my opinion no reason to suppose that any Indian would he 
very anxious to enter upon a career in this country which would mean 
practically j^ermanent exile from his native land. In any case, the policy of 
reserving a vacancy from time to tim(‘ for Indians would he wholly imprac- 
ticable even if it were desirable. I think, however, that it would he well, 
during the transition period, if Indian officials wen* from time to time 
employed in the India Office. 1 regret, however, tliat I cannot agree with the 
suggestion, whicli is favoured by some of my colleagues, that a special post 
should be created for this purpose. It seems to me wholly \injusti liable to 
impose upon the British taxpayer a charge of this kind ; nor do I think 
that the Indian for whom the needless appointment was created would find 
much profit or satisfaction in the performance of his unwonted work. 

Head III. — Charifes, on Accomit of the India Office. 

47. I recommend that in addition to the salary of the Secretary of State^ 
there should be placed on the British estimates («) the salaries and ex^pen^ 
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(and ultimately pensions) of all ofticials engaged in the political and ad- 
ministrative work of the Office as distinct from agency work ; {h) the ex- 
penses of any committees summoned to advice the Secretaiy of Sl^ate ; (e) a 
proportionate share of the cost of the maintenance of the India Office, the 
exact sums payable under heads (a) and fc) to be determined by agreement 
between the Secretary of State and the Lords (commissioners of the 
Treasury from time to time. 

48. I desire t(> emphasise the fact that in my opinion the apportionment 
of cost should rest on a careful discrimination between political and adminis- 
trative and agency work, a task not altogelher easy, hut one in which the 
parallel (!ase of the division of functions and cost between the Colonial 
Ofiice and the Crown Agents for the Colonies will afford guidance. Secondly 
I regard it as of the highest importance that the Treasury should not 
adopt, at least in the case of salaries and expenses, the plan of granting a 
lump sum as a graiit-iii-aid of the expenses of the India Office, but should 
assert the sarru' control over India Office salaries and expenses that it used 
to exercise over the salaries and expenses of other (xovernment Offices. 1 
may add that the question of the repayment to India of the whole or part 
of the very large sum expended in the construction of the India Office was 
brought to our notice, but that in my opinion the matter is not ripe for any 
decision at present. I would, however, offer a tentative suggestion that it 
might be possible in the future to effect a satisfactory settlement b}^ a 
grant from the Britisli KxcheijUer towards tlie cost, providing a fitting 
domicile in London for tlie High Commissioner for India. 

H ad JV. — 'y//c Mode of earn/ rug out the Commit teeK<i Reeomjnendations. 

41). At an early stage in our investigations, 1 — and I believe the majo- 
rity of my colleagues — formed the clear opinion that it was desirable that the 
gradual relaxation of the powers of siiporinteiid»uice, direction, and control of 
Indian Government vested in the Secretary of State by section 2 of the ( Gov- 
ernment of India Act, sliould be carried out by constitutional conventions 
rather than by formal legislation, such alterations in the law alone being 
desirable which were intended to remove provisions which would prevent the 
growth of such constitutional conventions. This, of course, was the mode in 
whicli responsible government was secured by the Dominions, and aftiT the 
most careful consideration of the matter T remain convinced that the only 
prudent course to adopt is to retain the supreme authority of the Se(;retary of 
State and to allow its e.xercise to be mollified by constitutional practice. 

50. In view, however, of the fact that the Bill to amend the Government 
of India Act as introduced into the House of Commons contains in clause 23 a 
general yjower enabling the Secretary of State in Council to regulate and res- 
trict by rule the powers of superintendence, direction and control vested in the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of State in Council, or the Governor-Gene- 
ral" in -Council, in such manner as may appear necessary or expedient in order 
to give elfect to the purposes of the Act, such rules to be subject to annul- 
ment on an address from either Hoii.se of Parliament, I deem it desirable to 
explain briefiy the objections which appear to me to render such a form of 
procedure undesirable, 

5L The framing of any such rules will present grave difficulties ; a pru- 
Aent Secretary of State will hesitate to part definitely with uny power^ 
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^knowing that to regain it in case of necessity he must enact another rule, 
which might be refused sanction by one or both Houses of Parliament- 
Moreover, disputes would always be possible as to whether a power of control 
had or had not been abandoned, and, if the Secretary of State weie given by 
the rules the sole power to determine the interpretation of the rules, the 
value of the rules miglit easily be called in question. Again, to take back a 
concession once made by rule would cause deep resentment in India, and 
would be a far more grave step than variation from time? to time in the inter- 
pretation of a constitutional }>ractice the essence of which permits a cmtaiii 
elasticicy, admirably suited to the growth of so elaborate and artificial a 
creation as the Montagu-Clielmsford scheme for the govermnent of India. 
Nor can I understand the precise relation of the clause, if it bec^aiue law, to 
section 131 of the Gov’^ernment of India Act, which provides that ‘‘nothing in 
this Act shall derogate from any rights vested in His Majesty or any powers 
of the Secretary of State in Council, in relation to the Government of India,* ' 
and that ‘‘nothing in this Act shall aflect the powtu' of Parliament to control 
the proceedings of the Governor- General-in-Gouncir ’ . 

o2. The difhculty, indeed, of dealing with these matters of high control 
by means of statutory rules seems to be excellently illustrated by the provi- 
sions in clause I (3] of the Bill, which adopts the use of rules for regulating 
the mode in which the Government of India is to exercise its supreme control 
over local governments in regard to transferred subjects. The purposes for 
which the powers of the Governor-General-in-Council are to be exenused are 
to he defiud by rules, but it has been found necessary to add ‘‘hut the 
(lovernor-in-Coiincil shall be the sole judge as to whether the ])urpose of 
the exercis(‘ of such powers in any particular case comes within the 
purposes so specified”, Gf the propriety and wisdom of tliis addition 
i have no doubt, but I suggest that its necessity casts grave doubt on the 
wisdom of the attempt to deal with this matter by statutory rules. I 
have no hesitation at all in suggesting for adoption as conventional rules 
of constitutional practice the recoimueridations made in this Report. 
If, however^ they were to be enacted as statutory r\iles they would have to be 
hedged round with various restrictions which would render their enactment 
of no real value. Moreovc^r, I am unable to see any answer to the 
argument which would become normal that, unless there were statutory re- 
laxation of authority, the old practice ought as a matter of right to be conti- 
nued. 

53. My own recommendations involving legislation are : 

(1) The suggestion regarding the mode of assent to reserved Bills and 
disallowance of Acts of the Indian and local legislatures and the disallowance 
of regulations and ordinances by His Majesty in Council (para. 13). 

(2) The suggestion for subjecting to His Majesty’s instructions the 
action of the Governor-General in his assent to, refusal of assent to, and 
reservation of Bills of the Indian and local legislatures (paras. 12, 2f).) 

(3) The suggestion that the Indian Legislature should be allowed to 
vary or repeal with the previous .sanction of the Secretary of State the 
provisions of section 19 and parts VII and V^III of the Government of 
India Act (para. 26.) 

(4) The suggestion for the abolition of the Council, all the powers of 
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the Secretary of State in Council beins: transferred to the Secretary of 
State. This will invove the disappearance of sections 3-13 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and consequential amendments throug^hout (para. 30.) 

(5) The sup:<restion as to g:ivin^ freedom to the Secretary of State to 
regulate by executive order questions of (correspondence by the repeal of the 
present statutory ])rovisions(para. 40.) 

(G) The suggestion regarding the charges in connection with the India 
OlHce to be borne by the funds of the United Kingdom (par. 47.) 

Head T — .Hatters cognate or relevant to the above 

54. After most (‘arcdul (‘onsideration of the proposed appointment of 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Affairs, I am 
•satisfied that the creation of such a body is not in effect consistent with 
the conceptions of the functions of the Government of India and the 
S(^cretary of State explained in the preceding portion of this Report. A 
Committee which was acc(»rded such powers, including that of expressing 
views on current ([uestions of policy after an examination of the Secretary 
of State, as would result in membership of it becoming an (object of 
ambition, would develop such a taste for interference in Indian afl*air.s that 
whatever its immediate value, it would menace the progress of self-government 
in India, which can only, it must be remembered, be accomplisln^d througli 
the deliberate abstention from criticism or interference of both the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and of Parliament. There are other objc^ctions 
to according such powers to a (’ornmittee, hut they belong to a different 
sphere and need not here be dealt with. On the other hand, if less power 
tlian this is accord(‘d to the (committee, it requires very little knowledge of 
of the exacting duties connecdc^d with internal questions im]:)Osed on members 
of Parliament by the political life of the day, to rc^alise that the Committee 
would fail totally to fulfil the purpose for wdiich it is destined — the creation 
of a better informed and more sustained interest in India. 

55. Unfortunately, however, my opinion on this topic must be qualilit^d 
by t)i(^ knowledge that the majority of rny colleagues desire that the Secre- 
tary of State should still be guided in large measure in the performance of 
his functions by the advice of a permanent Advisory Committee. If Parlia 
ment, acting on this advice, should .see fit to imp(jse on the Secretary of State 
the moral obligation of constant reference to a body mainly representative of 
the opinion of official cindes in India, I cannot deny that the creation of a 
Parliamentary Committee with extended powers of intervention and criticism 
might serve as a useful corrective of the autocratic tendency which relianci^ 
on official opinion might tend to generate. I am convinced, however, that 
the realisation of respoTisible Government in India will be -secured most rapid- 
ly and with least strain to the good relations between the peoples of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom and India, if Parliament entrusts this grave question to th e 
unfettered judgmemt of the Secretary of State for India, confiding to him the 
dicisioii of the detailed manner in which he will secure the end which it has 
approved in principle. 

56. Our attention has also been directed to the terms of clause 30 of 

the Bill to amend the Government of India Act, which regulates the mode 
of making the extremely important rules to carry out the many matters 
of the first magnitude which the new proposals leave to be enacted in 
this shape. The clause entrusts this function to the Governor- 
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General in Council with the sanction ofthe Secretary of State in Council, 
and provides for the annulment of the rules so made, or part thereof, on 
an address from either House of Parliament. I cannot consider that this 
procedure is constitutionally justifiable. I am clearly of opinion that the 
responsibility for makin<^ the rules must rest directly on Ilis Majesty’s 
(loverrinient, and that thti rules should therefore be made by TTis; Majesty 
in Council, actin'^ of course oiithe recommendation of the Secretary of State 
who would, when nec^essary, obtain the approval of tlve Cabinet for his 
proposal. I am also clearly of opinion that the provision for tlie aniiul rnent of 
Tiil(‘s so madti on an address from either lloiise of Parliament is contrary 
to jirinciplo and open to serious practical disadv'anta^e. The makinn^ of 
the rules should be one of the important duties of the S(‘.cri‘tary of 
State, who should follow a delil)erate and consistent policy i!i n^jj^ard to it, 
and it should not he |)ossible for either House of Parliament unexpectedly 
from time to time to intervene. 

57. 1 must also invite attention to ruo provisions in the; Pill which 

appear to rne, if passed as they Stand, to affect the validity of the pn'supposi- 
tion on which this Report is based, that in repfard to transferred matters 
there will be a form of ministerial responsiblity in the provinces. The result 
of clause HI (3) of the Bill is to permit the (lovtunor in-Council or the 
(irovernor actinp^ with a minister to invade spheres, from which they are 
intended to b(‘ excluded, with legal im]mnity, while a ‘consequential 
amendment” in Part TI of Schedule III to section 110 of tht' (lovernnient of 
India .'Vet confers upon a minister an immunity from the jurisdiction of any 
High ( ourt in resp(‘ct of liis official actions, and of offences not being treason 
or felony, which is entirely subversive of the rule of law, itself the essential 
concornmitant of responsible government. The explanation of the latter 
enactment is, of course, simple, as it is merely an extension to ministers of 
the immunity accorded to executive^ councillors under conditions now 
obsolescent, and the abolition of the exemption in the cas(‘ of executive 
councillors would setun to be the step dt^sirable, not the uu parallel led step of 
(Exempting ministers from legal control. In the case of the head of the 
Executive (Tovernment of India, in the })rovinces, there are adequate reasons 
for an e\cinj)tion which is enjoyed by the Lord Lieutenant, of Ireland, 
though not by the Governors- General aiul Governors of the Dominions, but 
these considerations do not apply to officers of less importance. I n'gret also 
the insertion in clause 10 (1) of the Bill of the provision that certain Bills 

shall be reserved, without any statement as to the effect of this requirement, 
though presumably it means that the validity of a measure, open in substance 
to no objection, can be questioned because it should umler this provision havt^ 
been reserved and was not reserved. Nor is it obvious why by clause 8 (4) it 

should bo proposed to perpetuate section 79 (4) of the Government of 

India Act when a much more satisfactory statement of the law is contained 
in the last paragraph of Section 84 of that Act, which was added in 1916. 

58. There is one further topic of great interest which I consider should 
not be overlooked in a complete survey of the field of our enquiry : the position 
of the Secretary of State, not as superintending, directing ;■ d controlling 
the process of Indian Government, but as representing via a-vi^ the 
Government of the United Kingdom and, in international matters, the 
people of India. His position in this aspect receives no re( t ignition in the 
Government of India Act, and is necessarily a temporary am ngoment. In 
<lue course India will be represented in L<»ndon by a High Cornmis.sioiier with 
wide authority, or a Minister Resident under the scheme devised for the 
Dominions by Mr. Asquith’s Government in 1912, and communicated tc tho 
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Dominion (iovemments in Mr. Harccairt's despatch of December 10, 

In the meantime, liowever, the duties which a minister in London woul(t 
perforin under a responsible Government of India devolvt? rightly on the 
^5l‘e^etary of State for India. 

59. The recognition, however, of the international position of India 
whicli British diplomacy, resting on the efforts made by India during the 
war of liberation, has secured during the deliberations of the Peace Con- 
ference, is based in ultimate analysis not merely on the personality of British 
India but also on the tact that it possesses a national will, which in due 
ooiirse will be expressed by tiie political organisation of the territory as a 
self-governing unit of the Empire. While, therefore, I entirely concur 
with the opinion that the view's expressed in international matters by India 
must be determined by the Government of India, on which will devolve 
the necessity of securing the carrying out of the international obligations 
of India, I am of opinion that elTorts sliould be made to bring the repre- 
sentatives of the people into as close touch with the Government as possible 
on this topic. Various methods of securing this result are conceivable, and 
J shall content myself with tw^o suggestions, which are based on tne 
assumption that under the League of Nations’ covenant, as finally accepted, 
India wull be entitled to be represented at meetings of the League by 
there delegates. In that case 1 suggest that the representation of 
India should nonnally consist of the Secretary of State (or some other 
British minister if th(‘ Secretary of State cannot be spared for the duty) 
and of two members appointed by the Secretary of State on the recoin - 
merulation of the Council of State and of tlie Legislative Assemblj^ (the 
oflicial members of that body abstaijnng from voting), the view of the 
British minister prevailing in case of disagreement among the delegates as 
to the method in wdiich the vote was to be cast. Secondly, I suggest that 
any pro])osals wdiich the Government of India desired to submit for con- 
sideration at a meeting of the League should, if found practicable, be 
submitted for discussion by the Indian Legislative Assembly and the 
<'ounciI of State presumbly at, or about, the time wheu delegates were 
nominated. It would, of course, always be open for resolutions on tin* 
matter to be proposed independently by members in the Assembly or Council, 
subject, to the usual rules affecting the bringing forward of resolutions. 

60. A suggestion w^ortliy of 8e<;ious consideration as a means of 
setmnng the greatest possible measure ef harmony and co-operation 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of Statt‘ was made 
to us by our colleague, Mr. B. N. Basu, Avho indi(5ated the desirability of 
taking advantage of the elasticity in the composition of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General, contemplated in clause 21 of the Bill, to 
secure, the inclusion in its number of men appointed directly from the 
United Kingdom. There are obvious possibilities in the way of making 
such appointments from among men with experience, official or unofficiai. 
in law, rinance, or commerce in the United Kingdom in such manner as 
to sec.ure closer touch between the policy of the Government of India and 
of the Government of the United Kingdom. But the matter has only 
indirect relevance to the questions referred to us, and I content myself, 
therefore, with an expression of sympathy for (he suggestion of my 
4 ;olledgue, whose position as a member of the Council of India and k 
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representative of Indian political views renders his opinion on tliis topic of 
special value. 

(>1. I should make it clear that the recommendations in this Report are 
based entirely on the foundation of the Monta^u-Chelmsford Report, by 
which tlie Committee was to be "uided, and from the principles of which 
f have not felt at liberty to depart, and that they ou^^jht to be judged 
solely as efforts to fill up in detail the outlines drawn in that document. 
I may add that military questions were not taken into consideration by 
IIS. and my recommendations therefore ignore entirely that aspect, of Indian 
relations with the United Kingdom, fundamental as the importance of this 
♦jnestion is in its own way. 

In one respect I am glad to be in full agreement with my colleagues 
in appreciation of the admirable manner in which the Secretary and the^ 
Assistant Seerretary performed the important duties imposed upon them by 
the Committee. 



Government of India Bill 
2nd Reading*. 

House of Commons — 5 June 1919 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) — 1 beg to 

move ; “thai the bill be now read a second time.’' 

The H(ntse having now somewhat approximated but by no 
means rea' bed its ordinary aspect on Indian Debates, I rise to 
discharge the highly important task, a task of which I fully realise 
the responsioility, of asking this House, on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government, lo read a second time the bill which has been printed 
and circu ated. I desire to avoid going into details upon this 
necessarilv complicated and technical measure. I have flooded 
the House, in response to requests, and in order to give information 
to it as far as I possibly could, with a series of elaborate documents 
and these will obviate, because I will assume that the House has 
mastered these documents, a large amount of technical dis- 
quisitions, Hut in view of certain criticisms I want once again 

to repeat ihe origin of this Bill. When I took oHice two 

years ago much work leading up to the preparation of a bill 
of this kind had already been done. Despatches containing 
schemes for refojm had passed between the Government of India 
and my predecessor, and out of their proposals and cirticisms 
of them had emerged this principle, that to my predecessor no 
reform of iht) Government of India would be acceptable which did 
not involve ihe transfer of responsibiliiy from these Houses to the 
peojile of India. I took up the work where the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer \r\i it, and tue pronouncement of the 20th August 
followed, a out of which was that my acceptance of the Viceroy’s 
invio>tioi. .u i oceed to India had l)een autliorised by His IVIajes- 

ty’s Gov' j * hi No socner was that pronouncement made than 

I appoint' cry important IinJia Oifice Committee, presided over 
by Sir Wi^ Duke, an Ex Lieut-Governor of Bengal, a .Member 
of mv C.>u and an Indian Civil Servant — I repeat all these quali- 
ficatiDu.'' 0 tuse it is suggested in s uine quarters that iLis oil) arose 
-spoo a it 'v in the minds of liir Viceroy and mysi 0 without 
prev: 'U O'* consid eration, under the influence ot ivir Lionel 
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Curtis. I have never yet been able lo understand that you ap[)roach 
tl)e merits of discussion by vain efforts to approximalc to its 
authorship. 1 do not even now understand that India or the 
fhnpire owes anythiiyit uiore or anythinp; less than a great debt 
oi gratitude to the patriotic and devoted ser\iccs I\Ir. Curtis 
has given to the consideration of this problem, ihit tin's Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir Wiliam Duke sat at tlte India Ofhcc 
fr<nn the 20th August until 1 left for India, accompanied by 
Sir William Duke, Lord Donoughmore and Mr. Charles Roberts 
on the :?oth of Octoberr. We held repeated conferenct^s in the 
enforced leisure of a long sea voyage and discussed the proldem 
almost daily on boardshij) up to the time when we reached India, 
where we were joined by Mr. Rhupendra Nath Rasu and Sir W- 
\'incent, a hlember of the Viceroy’s Kxecutive Council- Sponta- 
neously as a necessary consequence of all these deliberations, as a 
necessary conseciuence of the terms of the }>ronouncement of the 
20th Aug, as a necessary and inevitable consequence of an unpre- 
judiced study of the (jiiestion, we reached tlie conclusion upon 
which the Ihll is based, a conclusion reached after listening to 
innumerable deputations, after six months conference wdth non-olTici- 
als, after continuous discussion with the Covernment in the provinces 
and at Deihi, with the heads of all the Local (b)vernment^. From 
the time I returned to London, a new India Office Committee 
presided over by Mr. Charles Roberts and containing- a large number 
of Civil servants wdio have taken part in this discussion, and whose 
serxices I have had the privilege to command, have sat upon and 
discussed all the criticisms that have reached us on the Rill. 
Sir Wm. F)uke, Sir james Rrunyate and Sir Thomas flolderness 
were members. Sir James Meston, tlie present Finance IMember 
of the Ciovernment of India, was home last year and helped in 
the deliberations c)f this Committee. In recent months it has been 
assisted by Sir IL'ank Sly, Mr. Feetham. IMr. Stephenson and 
Mr. Mud di man. 

This committee has been concerned in drafting the Rill and 
in considering all despatches and telegrams and criticisms upon the 
scheme originallv proposed. After this prolonged discussion and 
deliberation of almost exactly two years in extent, I now ask with 
some confidence for the Second Reading of the Bill, which I do 
liot hesitate to say has been as carefully pre[vared and considered 
in all its aspects as it is possible to consider a measure of this 
kind. 

1 ask for the Second Reading of the Rill to-day for two reasons. 
First of all, there is so much general agreement on all sides in 
India and here as to its provisions, so much general agreement 
and such important points of difference on methods side by side, 
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that I do not believe there is any way of geltini;^ on until we 
examine the details of the measure in a ("ommittee representing 
Parliament. Second Reading points, I think I shall show, are points 
on which there is general agreement both in India and licre. 
There are very important differences — which 1 do not wish to mini- 
mise — as to methods and you will never get to a discussion 
of those methods infinitely technical, until you iiave a small body 
constituted wiiich will take (ividence and consider the alternative 
merits and demerits of the different plans. It is our intention if 
the House gives a Second Reading to this measure to-day, to ask 
that it should be referred to a joint-committee of both flouses and 
that that joint-Commitiee should consider all the questions that are 
involved, f cannot enqihasise too strongly that it is tfie GovernmenPs 
wish that that Cominitlee siiould discuss the matter not only from 
the point ot view of detailed examination, hut from the point of 
view of the examination of alternative methods. 

Let it have free scope. I.et the House appoint a committee to 
go into the whole question, and, as I have said before, so recently 
as a fortnight ago, although I believe from the bottom of my heart 
that you dare not and ought not to do less than we propose in this 
Bill, I shall be glad to take the advice of the committee on any 
alternative method which really and actually promises at least as 
much. 

I would say only one thing. We have so many responsibilities in 
this House, so many important questions needing consideration, 
that perhaps India looms ejuite smally to many Members, but this 
problem to 315,000.000 of people eagerly awaiting, so far as they 
are politically educated, the decision of this House — to India this 
subject is all important. Let no man join in this Debate, let no 
man acceyd the incalculably responsible task of helping — and we 
want help, it is a difficult enough problem to require help — of 
helping on the committee unless he is t)repared to go there 
constructive!}' and not destructively, to help on as perfect a plan as 
can be devised, and not with fhe intention to delay or thwart 
legislation, wliich in my mind, and in the minds of tlie House I 
hope, it is ahsolutely essential to carry out. 

The second reason why I would urge the assistance of the House 
in the passage of the Second Reading to-day is the impatience — 1 
think the legitimate impatience — with which India is waiting a stait 
upon the policy etjuncialed now two years ago. 'Fhat policy was 
announced and this Bill was drawn up with a view to meeting 
existing conditions in India, my experience of the Government of 
India now extending over something like six years of office make 
me confident that there is no more fallacious platitude, no more 
•obvious fallacy than that which is on the lips of so many critics of 
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Indian affairs — that it is a country which never changes, a country 
which undergoes none of the emotions which other countries 
experience. One old Indian friend of mine, who has been engaged 
upon public affairs in this country, wl)o has been al)sent from his 
own country fourteen months onl}', and who returned to it the other 
day, told me when last I saw fiim that he thought politically it was a 
different place fourteen montfis ago. The war, the causes of the 
war, the objects of the war, the speeches of those who conducted the 
p olitical aspects of tlie war, have had their effect from one end of 
India to the other, and have been preached everywhere, as the 
documents wliich I published themselves show. 

The pronouncement of the 20th August promised that substan- 
tial steps in tiie direction of responsible Government should be 
taken as soon as [)ossible There is no use for pronouncements 
tliat are not fulfilled, there is no use for pronouncements which 
take geological epochs to fulfill. D )ubts are already beginning to 
appear. It is suggested already — unworthily suggested, wickedly 
suggested — but still suggested — that we made the announcement 
and declared the intention of His Majesty’s Government in order to 
■secure loyalty from the Indian peoples during the war and that now 
that we have achieved victory we are not going on with our purpose. 
I say this to show that, in my opinion, as in the opinion of the 
Governor of B imbay, delay, inexcusable deday, unnecessary delay, 
would be fatal to our purpose. For that rcMSon, after two years' 
consideration of this problem, I venture to suggest to the House 
that I have shown no undue haste in bringing this Bill before the 
House of Cominons. First it used to be said “oh ! you must not 
introduce the Bill until the opinions of the local Governments have 
been published and we have had an opportunity of reading them.” I 
promised the opinions of the local (iovernments and the opinions of 
the local Governments have been published in accordance with that 
promise. To a very large extent they are irrelevant because, 
despite the letters which have been published and the arguments 
they have used in them, they have produced, at a sub.sequent date, 
an alternative plan, about which I shall liave something to say 
later on. But they are published Now when thev are published 
comes the new argument “you are hurrying on the Second Reading 
of the Bill when we have not had time to read the papers.” So 
first you say “Do not lake the Bill because you want the papers,’' 
Then when the pipers do appear you say “Give us time to read the 
papers.” In other words for the man who does not want to do 
something, the day on which 3^11 ask him to do something is 
always the wrong day. 

I have published also, in order to avoid discussion to-da}^ two 
White Papers. One White Paper explains, as clearly and as 
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concisely as 1 could do it, the actual effect of the clauses of tlie 
Bill, riie Ollier White Paper shows what the existing (Government 
of India Act ymssed in 191 15 will look like if these Amendments are 
made in it, tor diis l^ill has been drafted with a view to automatic con- 
solidation with the (Government of India Act 1915. which embraces 
a very larp;e number of statutes. It is sutygested that when this Bill 
has l)een passed by Houses of Parliaments it shall lie automatically 
included in the existing Act and will itself disappear as a separate 
Act. In order to s'ee the effect of that process — the best form of 
legislation!, I \entufe to think, wlien you have a previous statute — 

I have published and circulated a copy, that I hope, will avoid the 
necessit\' al this stage cd going into details. A few more words I 
must say as to the form of the Bill. In the first place it may be 

it has been said -that we tucjjiose to relv so much on rules 

and regulations under the Bill tliat die Bill itself is only a skeleton. I 
need not remind the House that there aie main’ precedents for that 
procedure, in fact, in almost every statute referring to the Govern- 
ment I think that [irocedure has been ado[>ted. But I would also 
remind the House that deliberately of intention, in accordance with 
the terms of the pronouncement of tlie 20th August this Bill does 
not pretend to give to India a coiislilulioii that will endure. It is 
transitional, it is a bridge between governments l)v tiie agents of 
Parliament, and liv the representatives of India. It must be in such a 
form that it shall be not static but Quid, that alterations can be 
made in it from time to time, and that you should not form a rigid 
constitution bv statute which could not be altered except by 
trespassing at intervals upon the over-burdened and ovei -mortgaged 
time of thi:^ House. Therefore we hava- resorted to the [>lan of 
precedent, of asking that delails shall be accomplished by rules. 
Let me hasten to add tliat this is one of the* points upon which I 
approach this problem with an open mind. If there is anything in 
which the House would prefer to be done bv statute, let us by all 
means, in the commit ee stage, incorporate it in the statute, although 
let us try at the sametime to avoid dgidity, which, I believe would 
be fatal to onr purpose. 1 would add also that it is not our intention 
to prevent the control by Parliament of these rules and regulations. 
The Bill provides that they shall be submitted to both Houses. 
The principle which it is intended to embody in these rules it is 
intended should be submitted to the joint-committee which it is 
proposed to set up, and the policy of the rules, if not the actual 
wording of the rules will therefore be carefully considered at the 
.sametime as tlie Bill itself. 1 regard that as essential. It has 
always been said that the AIorley-Minto reforms were largely spoiled 
bv the rules made under it I arn not at the moment prepared to 
argue whetlier or not that is so, but 1 want on this occasion to 
avoid any possibility of that charge being levelled. Therefore I 
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hope that Parliament will not lose control of this Bill until the 
policy which is to be embodied in the rules has been laid down 
by Parliament. I come now to the Bill itself. What 1 would like to 
do. if I may, is to start afresh and try to take the House with me, if 
I can and if it is not too ambitious a project— in realising that if you 
start from the place where the authors of the Bill Start, the form of 
the Bill and the recommendations of the Bill are inevitable. Where 
did we start ? \\'e started with the pronouncement of the 20 th 
August 1917 . I propose to ask : Is there anybody who questions 
to-day the policy of that pronouncement. It is no use accepting it 
unless you mean it, it is no use meaning it unless you act upon 
it, and it is no use acting upon it unless your actions are in 
conformity with it. Therefore 1 take it that Parliament or at any 
rate this House will agree that the policy of the pronounce- 
ment of the 20 th August must be the basis of our discussion 
— the progressive realisation of responsible government, pro- 
gressive realisation, realisation by degrees, by stages, by steps — 
and those steps must at the outset be substantial. That p^ronounce- 
ment was made in order to achieve what 1 believe is the only logical, 
the only possible, the only acceptable meaning of the Empire and 
Democracy, namely, an opportunity to all nations flying the Imperial 
tlag to control their own destinies. 

[An Hon. Member : “Nations!”] 

1 will come to natiotis in a moment. I will beg no question. 
The Hon. Member raises the question of nations. Whether it be a 
nation or not, we have promised to India the progressive realisation 
of responsible government. We have promised to India and given 
to India a representation like that of the Dominions on our Imperial 
Conference. India is to be an original member of the League of 
Nations. Therefore I say, whatever difficulties there may be in 
your path, your Imperial task is to overcome those difficulties and 
help India on the path of nationality, however much you may 
recognise — and I propose to ask the House to consider them — the 
difficulties which lie in the path. 

Supposing for a moment there are those wffio consider that the 
Empire has justified itself when you give to a country satisfactorv 
law and order, adequate peace, decent institutions, and a certain 
measure of prosperity under the defence that you have provided : 
supposing, in other words, there are people who believe that 
you have fulfilled your mission when you have run the country as 
an estate, not as a country at all; even then, approaching 

it from the other point, there are large proposals in this Bill 
which command assent from them. There are the proposals 

for devolution, the proposals for decentralisation. I have heard 

no critic in these two years who has not told me that it is 
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absolutely essential for the local Governments to get more 
freedom from the (jovernment of India. 1 do not think that any 
body (]uestions that, from the point of view of administrative con- 
venience, if on no higher grounds, government by despatch, with 
all its cumbrous machinery, all its necessarily delaying methods, 
all the difliculties attending upon considering and reconsidering 
plans and projects over thousands of miles of land and thousands 
of miles of sea, all that ought to be got rid of, 1 ask Parliament 
to assent to this proposition, that you cannot get rid of it unless 
you substitute something else for it. Now and to-da)^ you cannot 
have a (iovernrncnt more bureaucratic and less dependent upon 
Parliament without l)eing dependent upon anything else, than vou 
fiave at present. The only possible substitute for government by 
despatch, is government by vote. The only possible way of really 
achieving devolution and making the unit, when \'Ou have chosen 
the unit, responsil)le for the management of its own affairs, is to 
make the Government of that unit responsible to the representatives 
of the people. Lf you simply say “Let us have an irresponsible 
Government in a province and let the Government of India not 
interfere and the Secretary of State not interfere and Parliament 
not interfere,” you have a j)olicy which is merely the enthronement 
of bureaucracy and the very negation of the progressive realisation 
of responsible government. 

Therefore I go a step further. In order to realise responsible 
government and in order to get devolution, upon whicli there is 
general agreement, you must gradually gel rid of a government by 
the agents of Parliament and replace it by government by the 
representatives of the peo[)les of India. In other words you have 
to choose your unit of government, and you have gf)t in that unit 
to create an electorate which will control the government. What 
is the unit that you are choosing to be Some })eopIe would say 
“Let us be content with the unit of the local government area — the 
parish council (I am not using k^rins of art but terms which have 
significance for this country), the county council, the rural dist- 
rict council, the municipalities — in other words that you should 
give responsible self-government in the area of local government. 
That is already being done under the terms of the joint- Report, but 
that is not enough, for two reasons. 

d'he first is this ; the policy of complete local self-govern- 
ment was adopted by Lord Ripon in 1883, and we are now 
proceeding to carry it out, after a delay of something like 
thirty-five years. It is not enough to answer the new conditions 
arising out of the world war by fulfilling a promise made 
thirty-five years ago and therefore that is one reason why you 
must give something more than local self-government. But there 
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Not a Clean Slate. 

is another reason. You are not writing on a clear, clean slate. 
You are writing, and rightly in continuation of chapters which 
have been written before. You are building on foundations that 
already exist. It is in the province that you must look for your 
unit because it is in the provinces that the great educational results 
of Lord Morley’s Reform Bill have been achieved. He made the 
Legislative Councils representative to some extent of the people, 
with a very small electorate and practically no powers beyond pow- 
ers of criticism. But it is the existence of those Councils which has 
awakened the apetite for self-government and have added to the 
appreciation of self-government in India and it is therefore, to my 
mind, absolutely inevitable that we should proceed to devote our- 
selves to taking the Morley-Minto councils a stage further in their 
development. Therefore it is to the provinces that we go and the 
provinces are beginning to be the units of local patriotism in India. 
I do not say tiiat as lime goes on' you will not substantiall}' modi- 
fy the size and boundaries of your provinces. Some of them are 
very artificial. But wlien you do, it should be in conformity with 
the wishes of the inhabitants of (he jjrovinces and not by executive 
action. 

If 1 have carried the House with me in the suggestion tliat the 
province is the unit in which we shall start a progressive realisation 
of responsible government, what are the dilliculues that we have to 
face They were suggested in the joint-Report. 1 will emphasise 
them again. It does India no good purpose to attempt to avoid 
them but they are not arguments against our purpose. They are 
arguments which we must overcome. 

The difficulties are these : 

Under the system of education which has been given to India by 
British rulers, education has not been spread wide. You have a 
very small fraction of the population highly educated and a very 
large proportion of the population not educated at all. You have 
secondly great differences of race and religion and great difficulties 
arising out of the harsh customs and precepts of caste. I cannot 
help believing that there is no better way of getting over these diffi- 
culties than by representative institutions. There is no greater 
stimulus to education, there is no better way of promoting commu- 
nity of action or of overcoming the acerbities of caste than by 
setting to the population a task to do together, to work the jiros- 
perity of their country. Many of those who write on India assure 
us of the insuperable obstacles presented by caste. It can only be a 
gradual process to get over these harshnesses and acerbities to which 
I refer. But every step 3/011 take in this direction brings j^ou nearer 
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to the day when the population will not suffer as a consequence of 
differences of caste. It has begun. It is idle to say there is no 
difference of recent years in the conditions. When you realise the 
fact that men f)f all castes find themselves in the same third-class 
railway carriage, the way in which soldiers write to me that men of all 
castes mess together, the work which is being done by the mem- 
bers together of the higher castes in helping the conditions and 
devoting themselves to the social problems afforded by the lower 
castes — you will realise that those problems are on the way to being 
solved. 'I’he other day I came across a case of a co-operative 
society run by a Committee consisting of Brahmans, non-Brah- 
mans, Caste Hindus and Panchamas. They met to discuss this 
movement of co-operation which has grown enormously in India 
under a tree of three leaves — the Brahmins on one terrace, the 
non -Brahmins a little lower down, the Panchamas a little lower 
still. 7 ’hey discussed the business of the Co-operative Society in 
that way. Do you imagine that, that is going to endure ? Some 
one will have a difference with some one else in discussing the 
management of affairs and will talk to him. Inhere is no better 
way of promoting ciemocratic customs than by working them 
through democratic institutions. Despite all these dilliculties, I 
therefore say, the essence of the problem is to train the electors. 

I desire to express, on behalf of the Government of India and 
the India offu e and, 1 ho})e, of this House, our appreciation of the 
excellent work done by l.ord Southborough’s Committee. An 
electorate has been formed ; that is to say, proposals have been 
made to put 5000, 000 voters on the register. But you do not 
form an electorate by that mere process. You have to get them to 
vote and you have to get them to understand what a vote means. 
You have to get them to appreciate the results of a vote. There is 
only one way of doing that, and that is to make a vote of some 
value. If a man is asked to vote and then nothing happens as 
a result of it, nothing that he can see, nothing that he can appreci- 
ate, nothing that either he can reward or punish by the transference 
or maintenance of his vote, and you will never train an electorate. 
Therefore it is a necessary step for the training of an electorate that 
you must give it power through its representative. If the result 
of a vote is that a certain person is elected, if he cannot only criticise 
but get things done, if he can do things, if he can be held respon- 
sible for the things he d(3es, then the man who wants to turn him out 
will soon undertake the task of training the electorate to a realisa- 
tion of the importance of a vote. And therefore in order to train 
your doctorate which is the only way in which you can transfer the 
power from this House and its agents to the people of India, you 
have to give the electorate which you create men responsible to it 
to carry out its demands. 
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If I have carried the House thus far, the next step must be that 
you have to choose a p-trt of the provincial functions which at the 
outset will be entrustd to the representatives of the people. Any one 
who has followed me in what I have said about education, about 
caste and about religious diflerences, will realise that it is not right 
to entrust them with every thing at the s une moment. There are 
some things such as the maintenance of peace and order — I will take 
the definition which Lord Chelmsford and 1 suggested in the Report — 
things in which mistakes are irretrievable, things in which the elec- 
torate at the outset should not be able to enforce its demands, 
things like Land Revenue — which you should keep from the control 
of the Representatives of the people. Immediately you say tliat, 
if there is anyone in the House who has gone so far witii me, 1 do 
not know whether they realise it, but they liave swallowed the 
awful, terrible, much criticised principle of dyarchy. 

An Hon. Member : — Say duality. 

Mr. MontagfU *. Duality. 1 have endavoiired to lead them 
as I was led myself to realise that the only way to achieve our 
purpose was to reserve for the present, and for the present only, 
certain functions of government under the control of the agents 
of this House and to transfer other functions to the representatives 
of the people. That is what Mr. Feetham's Committee proposes to 
do. That is what the India office Committee, and that is what the 
Government of India and ourselves in discussion in India, came 
to the conclusion was inevitable — to separate the functions of 
government, to transfer some, to reserve otfiers and to proceed by 
gradually taking the functions that are at present reserved and trans- 
ferring them. Having decided that certain (unctions are to be 
transferred and that other functions are to be reserved, the question 
next to be decided is, what is the form of Ministry that you wiil 
set up to conduct them Is it to be one or is it to be two ? 1 sub- 
mit with great confidence to the House that immediately you try 
and preserve one Ministry, always acting together and sharing 
responsibility for all acts, you obscure the lesson of responsibility. 
I.et us lake a particular reserved function — say police — and a par- 
ticular transferred function --say education. You say “It is our 
intention that the people shall have their way at once in education. 
It is our intention that as far as police is concerned, for the mo- 
ment those who administer it shall carry out the wishes of the 
Houses of Parliament as the trustees of the Indian people.” If the 
men in charge of education and in charge of Police are both equally 
members of the same government, each sharing responsibility for 
the acts of the other, both are equally responsible for police and 
education. The one or the other may at any moment have to carry 
out a policy of which he does not approve. The man responsible to 
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this House may have to carry out an education W policy of which he 
does not approve. The man responsible to the Indian Electorate 
may have to carry out a police policy of which he does not approve 
If you separate the two functions, if you separate the (iovernment 
into two parts, when a man who is responsible for education 
ooes to his constituency, he says, “It is quite true that I have 
carried out a certain education policy, that is quite ri^ht. I am 
answerable for that, and I am prepared to defend it. With regard 
to police policy, I am not responsible. I am there only in a con- 
sultative capacity, with no direct responsibility at all. Your only 
wav of modifying the police policy is so to sfiow the House of 
commons the excellence of the way in which you have used your 
educational polic}' so that in ten years’ time they will transfer to 
you the police policy too, but nt present my responsibility ceases 
with the transferred subject.” By that means, it seems to me, 
you can make clear, both to the electorate and to the individual 
who exercises power on behalf of the electorate, the extent of his 
respf)nsibility, and in no other way. Tlie logical secjuence to that 
form of argument would be that you would have two Governments 
completely separate in the same area, with separate funds, separate 
finances, se[)arate Legislatures and separate Executive staffs. 1 would' 
suggest most respectfully to the House that that is impossible and for 
this reason. I cannot reiterate too often that the basis of this whole 
policy is its transitional nature. You want to lead on to something 
else at the earliest possible moment. If you have two Houses, with 
two staffs, two purses, the net result would be that the people con- 
cerning themselves with transferred subjects would never have 
anything to say on reserved sunjects. But if reserved subjects 
are to become transferred subjects one day, it is absolutely 
essential that during the transitional period, although tliere is 
no direct responsihility tor them, there should be opportunities 
of influence and consultation. Therefore it seems necessary to 
separate the responsibility, there ought to be every room that 
you can possibly have for consultation and joint deliberations 
on the same policy and for acting together for the purposes 
of consultation and deliberation, as the Bill provides, in one 
Government. 

Colonel Wedgfwood ; and criticism. 

Mr. MontagfU : And criticism — This procedure would be 
absolutely indefensible if it were not tor the fact that it is transitional 
and if it were not for the fact that at stated periods it is 
proposed to hold a Parliamentary inquiry into its working, with a 
view to further stages. By that means there is a certain method of 
progress. By that means everything that happens will come under 
review, and the attitude adopted by each part of the government to 
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the affairs of the other part will be one of the prime factors in the 
decision of the commission that reviews. 

I have dealt now with the local governments and the way in 
which the scheme is evolved. I know it is a very hard thing, I know 
that it is more than difficult to explain so complicated a procedure, 
particularly for one who has been saturated for two years past with 
this sort of argument and discussion. But I have endeavoured as 
shortly as I possibly could to portray the arguments once again. 
They are portrayed in the memorandum which 1 have issued, and 
the (jovernment of India's despatch, which have led up to this 
Bill. 

I do not think the time has yet come for a similar movement 
in the government of India. I think that there we must take the 
step of one stage only, namely to make the Legislati e Assembly 
more representative, to give it greater power of influencing and 
criticising, hut not at this moment of responsibility, and we must 
make the Government of India itself more elastic in its composition, 
less stereotyped, by altering certain of the Statutory provisions 
which govern its executive formation. We must also add to its 
power of dealing with its own work, because we relieve it of the 
necessity of controlling a large number of provincial functions. In 
so far as the [irovincial Government has got to defer to its Legisla- 
ture by statute, that is to say in transferred subjects, you have a 
Government which is responsible to the electorate. 'Fherefore 
there is no necessity to control it by the Govt, of India and you 
get the devolution whicli the men who want to perfect administration 
desire. 

Therefore the Government of India will not be concerned, 
generally speaking, with transferred subjects, and the Secretary of 
state will not be concerned with transferred subject!^. Therefore 
this House will not be concerned with transferred subjects. There- 
fore so far as transferred subjects arc concerned, we shall have 
parted with our trusteeship and surrendered it to the representatives 
of the people of India. There is much more to be done with the 
Government of India. We have to release it from necessary ad- 
ministrative control by the India office, and for that purpose, 
incidentally to this Bill, I am awaiting the details of Lord Crew's 
Committee\s Report, but so far as that is concerned, most of its 
recommendations, except as regards the composition of the council, 
will be administrative and not statutory. At the same time, as was 
mentioned in the Joint Report there is very much reason to believe 
that the secretariat system wants reconsideration and over-hauling. 
I think it is understaffed and I do not think it is modelled for the 
transaction of the complicated business which falls to the office at 
the present moment. The House will be glad to learn that Sir 
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Hubert Llewellyn Smith, one of the most experienced British Civil 
Servants, has been good enough to accept my invitation, given to him 
on behalf of the Government of India, and Sir George Lloyd also 
invited iiim to consider those of Bombay. 

Colonel WedgfWOOd : Does that include the staffs of minis* 
ters who deal with transferred subjects, or will they arrange their 
own affairs. 

Mr. MontagCU : Ultimately, of course, the ministers will arange 
their own staffs, but 1 want them at the moment to take over their 
Departments as going concerns. This question of the Secretariat, 
however, is for the Government of India primarily and nothing else. 

Before 1 sit down, there are some very important matters with 
which I must deal. The first is that of the alternative schemes 
which have been presented and which have been rejected in this 
Bill. There is the Congress and Moslem League scheme. 1 will 
not detain the House with the details of that. It was p)repared 
before the pronouncement of the 20 th August 1917. it does not 
attempt to realise responsible government but it leaves an irremo- 
vable executive at the mercy of a legislature which can paralyse it 
but not direct it. I do not believe that this House will ever agree 
to set up a constitution in India which will leave an executive 
that is not removable at the mercy of a legislature which cannot 
control it. 

Much more formidable is another proposal wliich comes from 
the heads of the majority of the local governments. Although I 
cordially agree with the Government of India in rejecting this pro- 
p)Osal, I hope the House will believe that I do not underestimate its 
importance. It is the work of no arm-chair critics. It is the work 
of the most exp)erienced administrators of India. It is the work of 
men who are entitled above all others to have their opinions care- 
fully weiglied, and although I believe them to be wrong and desire 
to show why 1 believe them to be wrong, and that we shall have to 
argue this in Committee, yet it is with no sense of disrespect to 
them that I challenge their conclusions. It is a f)owerful array. The 
Government of Madras had no part or share in the elaboration of 
this alternative proposal, nor had the Government of Bombay, but the 
heads of five local Governments approved the alternative proposal. 
Yet the Government of Bengal, Lord Ronaldshay and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bihar and Clrissa, Sir Edward Gait, preferred the 
Scheme of the Bill and the joint Reports. That is the position. But 
although I do not want to discredit them, I want to suggest that 
really their view is accidental in this sense that it must not be assu- 
med, whatever the composition of those Governments, and whoever 
had been their heads, the same result would have ensured. For 
instance, the Chief Commissioner of A.ssam prefers the Scheme of 
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the majority of local Governments. J3ut the late Chief Commissioner 
of Assam who left only a few months previously — he came about 
a year ago — would have preferred, 1 know, the Scfieme of the joint 
Report and this Bill. The present T.ieutenant Governor of the 
United Provinces prefers the alternative scheme of the local govern- 
ments, but his predecessor would have preferred the scheme of the 
the joint Report. A great deal depends upon personality. 

I. C. S. Governops — their attitude. 

But although these gentlemen are entitled to give a very weighty 
opinion they are not unprejudiced. Where men have grown up under 
a system they do not like to see it altered. Their proposal is 
the existing system with another man added to the Executive Council. 
Nothing much worse than the INlorley Minto Scheme — an alleged 
unity of government, but no real unity of government, because 
one half of the Government is in their own words “necessarily 
inlluenced by the opinions of the Legislative Council’’, and the 
other half not. And there is no certainty of control by the legisla- 
ture because on all subjects, if tiie (Government certifies it is in the 
interests of his province, he can over-ride it. It is the same system 
with just another Indian Member added to the Executive Council. 
T.et me put it to this House. After all, the Civil Servant in India 
is not very different from the civil servant in this country. Whoever 
heard of a political reform in any office in this country coming out 
of the civil service This House is the place for political reform, 
\"ou will never get it carried out by the civil service. As time goes 
on that service must carry out the wishes ()f those who dictate the 
policy. It must be first in this House and ultimately in India, 
that that policy which the civil service is to carry out must be 
dictated 

Co Onel Yate : why did you send Sir Tdewellyn Smith to make 
reforms in India. Is he not a civil servant 

Mr. MontagfU — I am very much obliged to my hon. and 
gallant Friend. His intervention in Debate is always valuable. He 
has given me opportunity of pointing out my arguments. I am using 
a civil servant to advise me on administrative changes as to how the 
secretariat can carry out most efficiently the orders and wishes of 
its political superiors. That is exactly the function of a civil 
servant. And this is what ultimately, when India is a self govering 
country, I hope to see the position of the civil service. It is 
quite true that in what I have said about the local government *s 
alternative plan 1 have included Lord Willingdon, because, al- 
though he is not a civil servant, and although he has plan of his 
own, he would, I am certain, have preferred the plan of the majority 
of Local governments to the plan of the Bill. But then Lord 
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W illingdon prefers to rely upon those qualities which he possesses, 
which made him an astonishing success in the Government of 
Bombay. Me brings all the qualities that ensure for him great 
popularity and all the qualities which made him in this House a 
successful whip. He says, in effect, under a Governor such as Lord 
Willingdon, a more elastic arrangement would be far preferable to 
the arrangement of dyarchy of the Bill. 

lender the scheme as we propose it to the House, if in any 
province a governor can so influence his advisers — and there are 
governors and governors, and Lieutenant governors and Lieutenant 
governors — if tiie circumustances of a particular province make it 
possible, there is nothing in the Kill which would prevent a gover- 
nor trying to discharge all the reserved functions as if they were 
transferred. He can call his Government together and say “I do 
not belive much in this dual form of government. Let us see if 
we cannot get on together. Unless I am driven to it I will use 
none of the powers given to me under this Bill. We will always 
consult together. 1 will do my best to work the scheme in deference 
to the wishes of the Legislature on all subjects and I will only use my 
exceptional powers on reserved subjects if 1 am compelled to.” 
Perhaps if he is lucky he will get through his term of olffce without 
being called upon to use them. Therefore under my scheme Lord 
Willingdon would get all he proposes in his letter. But suppose 
there is anotiier Governor who says “I am not going to consult 
you. I like the good old way. I believe that good government, or what 
I think is good government, is far better than self-government, than 
the scheme under the Hill. I know what is good for you better than 
you know yourselves ’’ Under the scheme of the Bill, whatever 
the personality of the Governor, the transferred subjects are guaran- 
teed to be under the representatives of the people. Under the alter- 
native scheme, under the wide use of certification and of the local 
government majority, nothing is guaranteed to them at all. The 
time, I submit, is not in which you can be content that certain mem 
bers of your alleged united government should be ‘‘necessarily 
influenced by the opinions of the T.,egislaiive Council.” What you 
want, if you are to lead India upon this road, is that the Government 
on certain subjects must respond to the wishes of the people. In 
other words, unless you have that and more than the local govern- 
ments suggest, then there is no progressive realisation of responsible 
government. 

The Indo-Britlsh Association. 

Lastly I come to the scheme of the Indo-British Association 
This is a body which gets very angry when I suggest that it does 
not intend to carry out the pronouncement of the 20 th August in 
any adequate way, and it has done great harm to India by leading 
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people to suppose that it has more influence on the decisions of 
Karliament than I hope it is ever likely to have. What are its 
proposals ? “Financial delegation as between the Secretary of state 
and the Government of India.’’ As a matter of administration, 
they are in agreement with the Bill and with the joint Report. 
But that does not lead to any progressive realisation of responsible 
government. “Tlie reorganisation of the India office intended not 
only to remedy obsolete procedure but to obtain more recent 
knowledge of India ” Thev are in agreement with the joint 
Re[)ort on matters of administration. fhey are suggesting the 
work on which I.ord Crew’s cominitttee is now engaged. But 
that does not lead to the really progressive realisation in India as 
between the Government of India and the provinces in domestic 
matters and the transformation into a federal system.” Once 

again they arc in agreement with the Bill and with the joint Report. 
But that in itself does not lead them nearer to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. Then there are two points 
about municipal and local government and elementary education. 
These are not constitutional and constructive programme ; ‘ dn every 
province place one or two districts in charge of a wholly Indian 
official staff and extend that, if it proves satisfactory, into a 
division and finally into a whole province.’’ 7 'he scheme is a 
scheme of bureaucrats for the consumption of bureaucrats, intended 
for the enthronement of bureaucracy. “Let me, if I am in charge 
of a province, be not controlled in any measure by my legislative 
council.” I got some where — -I will refer to it if I am challenged 
— die qualifying statemens ^‘That the powers of the provincial 
Government are to remain unimpaired.” They are not to be 
interfered with by the legislative council or by the Government 
India or by the India office. In other words the l>ord Sydenhams 
of the future can remain upon their throne, untrammelled by 
control from above and undismayed by criticism from below. 
How is that to lead to the progressive realisation of resjionsible 
government... 

Brig*adier-General-Croft : Was he a successful Governor. 

Mp. MontagfU — I do not want to express an opinion on that. 
His record is available. I am not concerned with the authorship. It 
does not matter who is the author. I am only concerned to test 
the [irogramrne and see whether it fulfils the policy of the progres- 
sive realisation of responsible government. And when I find that 
the x^ssocialion puts forward a policy which pretends to carry out 
the pronouncement but which more or less involves bureaucracy, 

1 am entitled to criticise with all the strength in my power. What is 
the use of ousting a British Civil servant and replacing him by an 
Indian Civil servant ? The district officer is the very backbone of 
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ihe administrative machine. I venture to predict that the Indians 
themselves would be the last to wish to see the complete disappear- 
ance of the disti ict ofljcer, but we do no good by establishing Indian 
bureaucrat instead of an English bureaucrat. Ot the two bureaucrats, 
having regard to his training, 1 infinitely prefer at the present 
moment the luiglish hureaucrai. If that is the best alternative 
scheme addressed to this House and if we really desire to carry 
the pledges made to India, then it is far better to carry out tlie Bill 
as it stands than to pay any attention to this sclieme. We shall never 
get on with all the work that we have to do in India unless we iiave 
settled, as this Bill will settle, the constitutional tjuestion and its 
interminable discussion. I say it “will settle What I mean is 
that I hope we shall receive from the joint Committee an agreed 
Bill, that all these alternative schemes will be considered in 
far more detail than is possible this afternoon, and that somehow or 
other a statute will pass as a consetjuence of the Second Reading 
this afternoon, which will launch India on the road to complete 
self-government. There is so much other work to do in Indi a 
that if we can once get a growing constitution for it to win for ilse^ 
that goal which we have pronounced, we can turn our attention .0 
the spread of education -to the perfection or at least to the improve- 
ment of education — we can turn our attention to the development 
of her great resources and her great industries, we can consider the 
reorganisation of her defences. But before we can do anything and 
in order to make these things possible it seems to me to be essential 
to start her on the road of self-government. 

I implore this House to show to India to-day that Ikirliament is 
receptive of the case for self-government and only seeks an oppor- 
tunity of completing it by the demonstrable realisation of the success 
of its stages. There is too much race prejudice in India at the 
present time. It is beyond this House to correct it. It does not 
exist only in India ; it exists in South Africa too. But Parliament 
can help to correct it in the Constitution. If we hold on to power 
in India and stand fast to the p()licy«»of subordination, race friction 
will continue and ought to continue. If we surrender our trustee- 
ship to the great Provinces of India as speedily as they are ready to 
take it over, then Indians will have something better and more 
w^orth doing than fiercely and impotently to criticise those who are 
at present the agents of Parliament. 

Perorations on Indian affairs have a tendency to great similarity, 
at least the perorations of my speeches on Indian affairs always 
seem so. I cannot however — and I say once again — believe that 
Parliament is going to afford any obstacle to the partner ship of 
India in the British Empire. 

We have recently been sympathetic to the national aspirations of 
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Arabs, of Czeko slavs of Serbia. Here is a country desirous of 
achieving nationality, once again I repeat, an original member of the 
f.eague of Nations, developed under our protecting care, imbued to 
a greater and greater degree with our political thouj^ht. Let us pass 
this Bill and start it, under the aegis of the ] 3 ritish flag on the road 
which we ourselves have travelled, dispite all the acknowledged 
dil'Iiculties of the case, of caste, of race, of religion and of education. 
If you do that, if you pass this Bill and modify it until it becomes a 
great statute, I can say — we can say, as I should like to say with the 
authority of the Blouse to the peoples of India : “The future and 
the dale upon which you realise the future goal of self-government 
are with you You are being given great responsibility today and 
()pportunity of consultation and influence in other matters in which 
for the present we keep responsibility. You will find in Parliament 
every desire to help and to complete the task whicli this Bill attempts, 
if you devote yourselves with wisdom, with self-restraint, with respect 
for minorities’’ That is the message which it seems to me — I say 
with all deference — this Blouse should send to the Indians to-day 
when you are starting to fulfil the ]jro>iouncement of the 20th 
August. That message cannot be sent unless the House is determi- 
ned to pass without delay and with every desire that it should be 
improved before it is passed, a statute which means the beginning of 
self government, responsilile government in the Indian BImpire, 
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Sip Donald Maclean : The Debate to-day is an eloquent 
comment on the Debr\te which occu[)ied the House for a day and 
a half of its time. Tired and weary Meml)ers have listened to a 
speech which is worthy of the theme, and delivered by a Minister 
who has not only competent knowledge, but has brought to a very 
heavy task a zeal and an industry which fully fit him for the work 
which he has so well discharged to-day. But what about us What 
a range of subjects we have tried to grapple with this week, and 
here what a speecli this afternoon ! It is not only the question of 
the British Empire and of India which is at stake, but the whole 
question of the Ea^t and its relation to the West, because on the 
decision which this House will ultimately give with regard to this 
great measure — and that of another place -will turn the fate of 
Europe in its relations to those vast nations which po{)uIate the 
Ivast. Riibvays, electricity and the swiftly develojnng means of 
transport and communication have largely abolished ihos(^ physical 
difficulties which made it so easy and apparently true to say 
that 

‘d’.ast is East, and West is West. 

And never the twain shall meet 

That is gone. The world, if it is going to be a worKl worth 
living in, must lie a world in which all developed communities can 
join in a common l.eague of Nations. Lest anybody here should 
think for one moment that this measurv' is a reckless leap into the 
political dark, mar T just remind them and myself of wljat our 
relations have been stated bv authority to l)e to India, ceitainly^ 
ever since 1858. Many Members of this House, and undoulUedly 
a vsrs’ large number of people in this country, are alarmed at the 
prospect of the development of even the very limited scheme which 
has lieen adumbrated here to-day, imt the whole test of British 
government, of Dominions far beyond these Islands, has been this: 
In times of dilhculty and of stress are you going to adopt coercion 
or attempt conciliation ? No one doubts for a moment that the 
conditions in India are difficult to-day. 'I'here is the great Magna 
Charta, as the Indians regard it, in the statement issued in the 
name of Queen Victoria in 1858, when it was said that, “Neither 
race nor religion shall be a bar to the holding of anv office under 
the Crown."' When was that issued ? Within a few months of the close 
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of the Indian IMiUiny. What was the stale of India then ? There 
are [)ipin^ days of peace in India to-day compared with what follo- 
wed for a loDg time the close of tiiat terrible chapter iii the history 
of India known as the Indian Mutiny. And yet that was the [)oli- 
cy laid down by our rulers then as to our future relations to India. 
Sixty \ears have gone by and to what evient have we fulfilled the 
promise the umierlaking wiiich lay beneath those nol)le words ? 
Something lias lieen done certainly. In t86i certain steps were 
taken. In 1883 (here was a further march towards the fulfilment 
of some [)art of our promise, and in 1892 ; and in 1907 there came 
the Morley Minto reforms, wherein at last the elective principle 
WMs acce|)ted definitely and power to disscuss the Budget and to 
inter[)olate and also to pass Resolutions, was given. That is little 
more thiin ten years ago. Here once more we (hid a perfectly 
regular and far too long delayed additional step in bringing to t.he 
people of India the year-long promises given by this country to 
that Dominion. 

The point I want to make and urge again is this ; It is no new 
thing that we are attempting to-day -nothing of the kind It is a 
step, and a very safe step as I believe, safe guard t'd in all sorts of 
directions, which I think this country may lake with confidence, 
notwithstanding tlie disiurlied state of {lortions of India. We shall 
hear a great deal, no doubt, about the Rowlatt Act, and the con- 
dition of things which it was pro|H)sed to remedy. The South- 
borough Commission went out a few months after the Rowdalt 
Committee finished its investigations. They heard evidenct^ and 
came unanimously to their respective conclusions I have very 
much faith in the conviction that if the state of India was such as 
to entirely unlit it to be grante i this moderate stvp forward. 
Lord Southborough and his colleagues would nevri* have felt 
justified in submitting as they did the two Reports which are now 
on the Table (jf this House. If anything is to be done, and some- 
thing must be done, time is of the essence of the useftdness of the 
step. My right Ion. Friend referred to a remark of Sir George 
Lloyd on that pf)int and 1 would rather like to elaborate that, and 
to inform the House a little more fully of exactly what he did say. 
Sir George Lloyd was one of us here for a number of years. l ie 
sat on a different side of the House from that on a which 1 sat, and 
held different opinions. After stating some facts he remarked in 
the communication to which I refer: — 

“Undei those circumstances I am only concerned to express 
my profound conviction held before I arrived in India and 'bicjiened 
still further in the few months I have Ic en in India that time is a 
factor of vital importance in the whole cjuestion of reform. I am 
convinced that delay is a greater danger even than an imperfect 
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.scheme and those of us on whom must tall the heavy responsibility 
of putting a reform scheme into actual operation would be better 
able to work an iinpeifect scheme with the good will and confi- 
dence of all concerned th ui to operate a more perfect scheme, it 
one could l)e devised, if confidence and good will have been broken 
and alienated by disappointments and by delays.*' 

If there was one other argument needed as to the impossibility 
of leaving these reforms where they are 1 would emphasise what 
the right hon. (dendeman has said by the one word “Paris.’' 
How few of us realise, and certainly it has taken me some little 
time to do so, what tliat means. India has been represented in the 
great council of nations in Paris, shaping not only the future of 
the belligerents Iml un(]uestional)ly of the world. Js it to be su^-- 
gesled, when these things have happtmed, and when India has 
borne a nol)le and worthy share in the great wor Id-conllict, that we 
are to approach this (pie-tion in a niggardly, distrustful, alienatiim 
spirit? Such an attittide as that would be frankly contrary to the 
w^hole tradition of the rule of the Hritish race, and I am certain the 
majority of both Houses of Parliament wi 1 1 , after carefu 1 consider- 
ation — which, of course, ought to he given — come to the conclu- 
sion that some siudi measure as this is nece.‘''sar\'. I hope with the 
right hon Gentleman, after such studv as I have been able to give 
the prof)osals, that sucli alterations as will be; made in tlie limiting 
sense, but rather on the lines of indicating trust rather than distrust 
of our fellow-citizens under the Imperial Crown. My right hon. 
h riend h;is used the ord “diarchy.” If fcir every new project we 
are to have a (Ireek term, then, while there is a movement for the 
abolition <>f compulsor}' Greek in the universities, possibl\’ we may 
have to introduce com^mlsory Greek for Members of Parliament, 

I do not kn.nv why they do not use a good Saxon word, or a word 
with a goou old fasliioned Latin root Whv call it “diarchy,” which 
almost seems to suggest something connected with dacoity ! The 
-viuestion is whether }ou are going to set up a dual .system, and 
instead of a Governor and Executive ("ouncil, not elected but select- 
ed, vou are going to have reserved services and other services 
transferred to an elective Chamber under this .system of dual woi k- 
ing. We know the difficulty of attempting amthiugnew. lam 
(juite certain hon. Members who wish to do so should get up here 
;md theoretically demonstrate the complete impossibility of work- 
ing the scheme. 'Phat is not tiie wav the Pritish Government have 
carried on. The British people have never, thank Heaven, been 
debarred from attempting to do justice by theoretical difficultv and 
that is why we 1 ave had such suc< ess We have made Active 
attempts when stiecialists and experts have demonstraied to the 
full satisfaction of themselves that nothing could be done. 
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The measures which are sui^gested in the Bill are, I think we 
will all agree, more fit subjects for careful consideration by a joint 
Committee than for the very slightly imfonned criticism of the 
majority of Members of tiiis House, amongst whom 1 certainly 
include myself. What we have to do here in the course of debate, 
so far as we can gras[) the facts which are cognate, is to show our 
agreement with the fundamentals of lliis measure so that the Com- 
mittee when it gets to work will have behinci it the aulliority at any 
rate of ibis House in the arduous task on which it sets out As far 
as 1 can gather tlie proposals in general terms may be described 
thus. We here in the House of Cannrnons representing the sup- 
reme power are going t',' have a good deal less to do ihrough f)ur 
representatives than we had bef(»re. 'fhe Secretary of Stat^- hopes 
to have less to do wiih the Indian fiovernment and the Indian 
Government hopc-s to i)ave less to do with the pro\inces and the 
( lovernor of the province ho|>es to have less to do with the domestic 
problems of his immediate area. 1 see that an hon. Member oppo- 
site disagrees with that, but that is how it strikes me. I think that 
is a thoroughly sensil)le idea. What are the safegnards.? As far as 
1 understand the sui^ject, you are not really going to toiuh the 
central ( iovernmeuU. The only thing you artt going to tlo in that 
respect is to add one more Indian inemher. All the great controll- 
ing power will he letl alone all the (]uesli(ms of law and order are 
to he under the com|)lete control of the central Government in 
India. Furthermore, as far as I can see, the Civil Service is going 
to be left alone and is going to remain entirely under the coiurol of 
the (iovernment of India. I am sure we will all join, and certainly 
So far as any tribice from me is worth anything, I desire lo {)a^' a 
heartfelt tribute to tlic splendid services which the Indian Civil 
SiTvice during ail these generations has rendered to India. Tiiey 
have performed marvellous work. I do not think the world as a 
whole has ever seen an) thing like it. For liie present, at any rate, 
that is going to remain untouched. 'The real change comes in the 
[provinces, and on all questions which are not transferred such as 
law and order, and I suppose education — [ An Hon. Member : 
‘‘No, no ! ” ] — the (governor maintains almost desj)otic power, I hope 
I am not going too far in saying so, or at all events a verv powerful 
position over his Ministers under the new elective s\siem He has 
the power of veto, and what that powrr is we will see when the 
rules appear My right hon. Fri- nd, when he referred to the 
question of legislation l)y rule, did not know how sore a subject he 
was toucliing so far as we were cr)ncerned. 

I'he new elected chambers are lo he on a limited fraiu liise of 
5,000,000 voter ouf of 300,000,000. [ An Hon. Memh' r : “lAvo 

hundred millions ! ] It does not make any differeiue reallv lo the 

argument. Even there very great safeguards are being introduced, 
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and if you g’o through the scheme 3'ou will find it safeguarded at 
every step. The only point is whether you have not got loo 
rnanv of them. In rough outlines there is the scheme wliich is put 
before the House of Commons to-day. Is it supposed that we sliall 
give any grudging assent to the request which my right hon. 
Friend makes, on behalf of His IMajesty’s Covernment — and that is 
the t'oint — a Covernment which represents parties in the State who 
have been hitherto associated with strong opposition, as far as I can 
see, to any development upon what I would consider sound demo- 
cratic progress in regard to India and our Crown Dominions beyond 
the seas p 'Fhey joined in that histoiic declaration of lotli August, 
1917. It come.s to us with that tremendous force, and I do say 
this in conclusion, that we seek to maintain India as an integral 
[)art of the llritish Empire. There mav be in India, as there ate 
in this country and in every country, Itodies of men who seek some- 
thing far other than that, hut as far as I have been able to judge 
the re^{n)nsil)le men of India, their ambition is to be a self-govern- 
ing dominion ndtliiu the ambit of the Briti.^h F.mpire, That i^ an 
ambition which we can to some extent facilitate by the generous 
])assage of such a measure as this, and the success of Acts of 
Parliament cF this kind does noi depemi so much u[)on the mere 
words that constitute the Bills as on the spirit in which they are 
not nn]\' put upon the Statute Book, but are administered. If 
that spirit is a broad-minded and generou'> spirit, even an im- 
]>erfect mesuie like this can go a long wa\’ to reach tlic gcni! 
which 1 am sure we all wish to attain. 

Sir H Craik : T ‘nope mv right hon. Friend the Secreiary 
(^f State will not think it is merel)' conventional, and on the other 
hand, that it is not presuniptiK')iis on my part if I coffer to him my 
most sincere congratulations on the statement of the Bill which 
he has presented to ns this afternoon. These may [)erhaps he more 
acceptable to him, bec ause thev come from one who has generally 
diflred from him. and who is [)erhaps disposed to look with greater 
caution and with somewhat more of fear on the somewhat more 
advanced stef)s which he may be disposed to take in this Bill. I 
cordially echo the words which were said by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Peebles ( Sir 1 ). Maclean ) in regard to the 
acceptance that we sliould give to this Bijl. Of the general spirit 
wliich animates it I have not the least doubt, and I hope we may be 
able perhaf^s to come to some common understanding about it, but 
I tliink mv right hon. Friend has perhaps not devoted himself so 
closely as t)e might have done to the very abundant documents 
which have been tlirown at us by the Secretary of State I do not 
think he would have said, had he read them, that tlic question was 
altogether about how far von might extend. He would have seen 
that a great part of the discussions about this Bill must be methods 
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of adjustment and of balance of discussions between experts equally 
anxious to attain the end which he generall}^ desires, but who will 
not by mere vague aspirations as to extension come to any practi- 
cal settlement. He quoted a letter from Sir George Lloyd, but 
ill the first two paragraphs of that letter he says : 

‘‘(Jwing to industrial disturbances 1 was unable state my view 
with regard to tlie scheme of constitutional reforms under discus- 
sion. 1 liaA’c arrived in India too recently, and since my arrival 
have been too preoccuffied with the local condition ot affairs 
in Bombay, to form any mature judgment upon the rival merits of 
the scheme pul forward bv my predecessor's Government and tiiat 
proposed by the Secretary of State and the Yicerov.” 

It leaves the main question unjudged, aithough we would all 
agree that time is the essence of this matter and that it brooks of 
no considerable delay. I am a fairly old Member of the House, 
but ] never rose to address the House witli a greater sense of 
responsibility than on this occasion. 1 know the difficulties of this 
matter. It is not because 1 attach any importance to views of 
mine, which must be largely second hand, but because J feel that 
any words used here may carry far beyond wliaL their real worth 
may be, and may, by some w'ant of tact, or mis|)laced emphasis, 
cause ill-feeling between oursvlves and our fellow'-snbjccts in 
India. I am sure everyone of us will desire to speak with the 
greatest caution in this matter. IMy right hon. Friend need 
not fear that I shall plead for delay 1 am only anxious that you 
should get on as fast as possible. I aui not, of course, going to 
make the absurd and wicked sugge.stion that }’ou made \our 
declaration on the 2oth August, 1917, wdlh any idea ol capiming 
loyalty — loyalty that Cf)uld not have been captured except l)y the 
affection of our fellow^ citizens, and 1 am afraid that for once in re- 
gard to the form of tliis Bill, although 1 cordially agren with the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for I’eebles in objecting tr> 
legislation by Regulation in ordinar}^ matters, I think if hr will 
study tlie wdiole circumstances lie will agree with me that the right 
hon Gentelman the Secretary of State has no other alternative but 
to carry these measures into effect very largely b) Regulations to 
lie issued hereafter. 

My right to speak on tfus is because for a quaiter of a centur}^ 

I have been in weekly correspondence with Cavil servants in India 
over very various district scattered all over. 1 have visited India, 
but I do not ailach, and I hope no sensible man will attach, very 
much weight to these cold-weather visits to India. But they do 
have a certain value to all of us if we take them in tlie proper 
way if we take them, not as a means of forming judgments for 
ourselves, but only as a key to understand what we read, and as 
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givini^ that tincture of realit}' wfiicli is necessary wiiolly to p^er- 
ceive the force of what we are told. I do not think any man can 

move llirougfi India without finding that whatever fie has read 

or Iieard or known about India is stren^tfiened by sued) a visit. 
One mixes, {lerfiaps, first of all witfi the wealthy Parsee marcfiants 
of liombay. One may come next to the smoother elements of 
Bengali society, where dangers at least do not a])pear so mucfi on 
tfie surface. You pi-iss, perliajis, inio the more sentimental atmos- 
tihere, still guided by those wise guides who know its movements 
down to die very Ixittom, or the sacred City of Benares. After- 
wards, pierhapis. you can com})are tfie moiv; (ighting element of 
Sikh society in Amritsar. Nothing teaches us more the work that 

has been done hv onr brothers in India than to go up t(v the 

frontier provinces. I rernemher passing the Peshawar, being 
rcceivanl hv the ( jovernor there, the late Sir Harold Dean. Naiural- 
ly, these Covcriinrs are rather afraid of the t\’pe of Paget, ini. p., 
and he perha[)s doiilited tliat I was not coming to teacfi him instead 
of trying to learn from film. 'That doubt was soon liroken down, 
and we became the closest and most confidential of frien s. 1 
I'ode widi iiitn into the market every morning, where he well knew 
tfrat he was an easy object of murderous attack. 1 was sent by 
him u[) the Ivhyher P.us, that strangest ol all scenes, where you 
pass through mount-uns occujiieii by the Ihilish pickets on certain 
days of the week, in order to assure the passage of tlie great cara- 
vans from CYiUral A*sia. I drove up in the sole coinpanv of two 
tiles of Kliyher ivilles, and I passed througli the middle of a 
caravan stretching for a mile and a fialf on the road, and at last 
reached I>undi Kotal, and found three of mv fellow Ivnglishmen 
holding that fort witfiin sight of Jellalahad, where tfiey were sur- 
rounded by hostile trihe.s, and where tludr lif i wiis passed in soli- 
tary wardenship, I understood then something of the responsi- 
bility and something of tfie hardship, and something of the strain 
and stress of Anv>lo-Indian life. I a[)olc>gise to the House for 
occufiying so much time with ttie.se perhapis senile recollections. 

Wfiat is the situation in which we stand in passing judgment 
upon the Bill which my right hon. Friend has brought forward ? 
Let me say at once that 1 accepit witlioiit grudging and without 
reserve the rleclaralion of the 20th of August, 1917. I think it 
carried out what was tfie spirit of previous declarations. It might 
be objected, of course, that that was no Resolution of Parliament. It 
was made on the eve of an Adjournment, and was merely a dec- 
laration of a Minister confirmed by no Resolution of the House. 
Ihil we need not argue about that. I do not think anyone will 
object to acquiesce in the spirit — if you do not like the words — of 
the declaration of 20th August. We must, by assenting to that, 
carry forward the political education of our fellow-citizens of 
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India. That will be our duty. It becomes our duty because we believe 
profoundly in the advantage of a constitutional Government. Our 
faith in Constitutional Government in spite of all our doubts, 
difficulties, and hesitations, makes it our duty to do all we 
can to develop that education. But is it unduly cautious, if, 
perhaps from the habit of a life-time, I say we would have 
been on stronger grounds if we had been able to find that the 
mass of the population, and not merely a small handful, were press 
ing us on to this movement? I do not say that because merely a 
handful are doing it we must hold back, but we must remember 
that the educated and literary part of India forms a veiy small 
part of the population compared with the whole people. 1 am 
sorely tempted to quote a sentence from Burke who says ; 

“Half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with 
their cries, while large cattle lie under the shelter ol tlie British 
oak chewing the cud in silence. Do not suppose that the noise 
conies from the large creature of the field. 

I would rather some of those silent masses had really been 
educated up to the stage of making this demand, and making it 
with greater force than can be made by what is after all, a very, 
very small minority of the nation. We must remember, also, that we 
have in India what the right h(^n. Gentleman has referred to as 
vast differences of nationality, of language, of religion, of caste. 

It i.s no use saying that we must treat India as a nation. India 
with her fifty or more languages, with her differences of caste, her 
varieties of religion — these things cannot be got over lightly by 
saying that we must treat India as a nation and grant her indepen- 
dence. I remember during^ my visit to India discussing at a station 
with a commander of one of the Imperial forces of one of the na- 
tive States, the probable future of the Government of India, One of 
u> said to a native officer. “In the days oi our grandchildren, 
will we still be liere, or will you do without us ?” The native officer, 
pointing to the inscription which is at every station in India — “Water 
for the Hindu gentlemen’’ “Water for the Mahomedan gentlemen” 
— said, “So long as that remains necessary, we must keep you 
here ” We have to settle secular differences, deep-rooted differences 
that divide the great masses of Indians, and we cannot lightly throw 
over our trusteeship, wipe out the whole matter and leave the strug- 
gle to be fought out by those for whom we have made ourselves 
responsible. 

We have also this to consider. We have to look to the fact 
that there have been recent experiments, and I am certain that my 
right hon. Friend would agree with me that those recent experi- 
ments have not always been completely successful. We had the 
experiments of Lord Ripon is 1883. They never led to any great 
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results, and even now, as the right hon. Gentleman says, after 
thirty-four years, they are only beginning to take some sort of shape. 
We have the Morley-Minto reforms. I have looked through these 
various reports. All the different authorities on every side pronounce 
the Morley-Minto reforms an almost absolute failure. They have 
established a system of constant criticism without power and without 
responsibility, and, besides that, they have established a system of 
representation which is really a shame. Critic is never so likt'ly 
to foster discontent or to be so captious as when it is entirely devoid 
of responsit)ility. Those experiments, at all events, have not proved 
great successes. Further than this, we have to remember that 
we have to look back u[)on three years of very great and serious 
disturbance in India. The Secretary of State did not in his speech 
to-night refer to all those disturbances that occured in the year 1916, 
nor to the results of the Rowlatt Commission and the consequent 
Acts restraining disturbances, but there is no doubt we have the 
right — and it is not any grudging spirit which makes us assume 
that right — of looking carefully at your proposals, when those pro- 
posals are made after thive years of very dangerous disturbances 
in India, and while those •esponsible for the government of India 
fear at any moment the outbreak of di^'turbances. These are not 
things that can be lightly passed over. I do not say that these 
dangers either justify us in refusing reforms, or justifj' us even in 
delaj’ing reforms, but they do justify us— nay, they make it our duty 
— to Io(jk with caution, and witli critical eye, on the refoirns diat 
are proposed. 

Wc start all these experiments witli the conciousness that wiili 
all the successes that have been achieved, in one sphere of Indian 
administration we have nothing but failure, and that is in onr 
Indian educaiion. We have built from the top instead of building 
from the foundation. We have attempted to found universities of the 
very worst possible type, by competitive examination and by curriculii 
and degiees, and all the paraphernalia of universities, instead of the 
living spirit, which would have brought them closer, made an alliance 
with the Indian spirit, and developed the real genius of the Indian 
nation through the university. No one who goes through the village 
schools or the little technical schools can say we have done anything 
but achieve failure. 'Fhe village schools are really beneath contempt. 
I'hey toucli merely a handful. They are imperfect in their methods. 

I am not talking of reading and writing — tliat is only a small part of 
the curriculum. What I regard as the main part of the education is 
getting hold of tlje younger generation, forming and shaping their 
character and making them useful citizens, teaching them to he 
clean and fully developed, physically and intellectually, and, above 
all things long ago we ought to have made education far more tech- 
nical. Unfortunately, the sys<em was eslablislied just at our worst 
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period, when we tiiouglit about nothing but competitive examinations 
and degrees, and payment by results, and all the rest of it, where we 
never sought, even at home, to form character, to develop aplitude 
or to make our younger generation into really good citizens. 'I'hat 
is one of the great difficulties we have in starting a new system of 
reform, that we have never laid the real foundation that would have 
enabled popul ir interest in politics, and the development of the 
representative system, by a well conceived system of educati( 3 n. 
'riiat is the one great failure in our Indian administration, and we 
have paid a very heavy penalty for it. 

NovV we come to the suggestion as to the shape which reforms 
should take. VVe all agree, as I have said, that some reform is 
necessary, that reform must he gen-rous, that it must carjy out, 
not only the words but the spirit of the declaration of zolh Au- 
gust. and, further, it must be prompt, for the matter brooks no 
delay. My right hon. Friend referred to one very interesting and 
Very aljle precursor of this system of reform, and 1 am glad to 
join in the compliments paid to our mutual friend, Mi. Lionel 
Curtis, who belong to a very active, and a very imporluu body 
of young men, whom 1 should be the last to criticise. 1 am 
proud to know him, and to pay that respect to him due irom 
age to youth. He and others have been doing good W(jrk, and 
part of that good work has been done in India. But we 
must remember, much as we owe to the proposals made by Mr. 
Lionel Curits, yet they have been set aside. I do not think mv 
right hon. Friend found it possible to adopt these proposals 
in their integrity. He found certain great difficulties. 'Fhese 
proposals — to describe them iu a single word — were to the effect 
tliat independent Government to a certain extent should he assig- 
ned to tile small States within the provinces under the tutelage of 
the British Government. The difficulty was in the tut lage. for 
it was anticifiated that very soon tliere might be a collision 
between these small States independent in certain aspects and 
the wider Government. That, then, was set aside. 

Now we come to the proposals of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In regard 10 certain things he is perfectly right in saying there is 
common agreement We are all agreed as to the neeh for decen- 
tralisation. We are all agreed that the present system of represen- 
tation is absurd, and that if you give representation at all it inu>t 
be a responsible representation. The right hon Gentleman, ilie 
Memiier for Peebles ( Sir D. Maclean ) said that 5,000.000 was 
a very small number out of all the millions of India. Yet ;; ,000, 
000 is a very considerable advance upon a very few thousands. 
We all agree in the matter of decentralisation. The difficulty 
when YOU come to the detailed proposals of the diarchic 
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Government, or by whatever name you choose to call it, by which- 
there are to be reserved and transferred subjects, and in which 
these subjects are to be handed over to the Government to be 
administered by Ministers chosen and responsible to the legislative 
Councils, and very much independent of the Governor and his 
executive. 1 am sure the right hon. Gentleman must, as well as 
anyone, admit that there are very serious diliiculties in this. I am 
not giving here a final opinion, but this, after all, should be the 
most feasible, workable, and practicable scheme of all the reforms. 
My right hon. Friend, I am certain, will agree that there are certain 
self evident difficulties about it. d'hat is admitted in more than one 
statement that has appeared, above his own name or written by his 
own hand. All that is said may be perfectly true, that of the com- 
peting scheme this is the better, because its advantages outweigli its 
manifest disadvantages. There is the alternative scheme of the 
four Provincial Governments, but this my right hon. Friend criticised 
very severely and with great skill. I admit that in the allernalive 
scheme there would l)e no division between transferred and reserved 
sul^jects, that there should be an increase in the native elements in 
the Executive Council, and that that increase should bring with it 
responsibilities and perhaj)S open the door hereafter to still further in- 
crease. 1 am (juite aware of the dilhculties. They might create 
discontent amongst these and those they represent, and perhaps 
nf>set the Government On the other hand the thing might inci- 
dentally, under sucli strain, develop into greater power It is (juite 
true that this alternative scheme may be open to objection. The 
rigfu h(m. Gentleman has so stated. On the other hand, he must 
remember that his own scheme has been very severely criticised. 
Lord Ronaldshay and the Government of Bengal have refused to 
join in that alternative Government. My right hon. Friend will 
agree that Lord Ronaldshay and the (jovernment of Bengal did not 
agree with the alternative system proposed, yet it would rather 
strain the words of the d^^spatcll of Lord Ronaldshay to say that they 
evinced entire agreement with the proposals of the Report. My 
right hon. Friend will agree that the des|)atch does not necessarily 
argue support on the part of Lord Ronaldshay. 

I feel sure the House will reserve its judgment. We are quite 
ready to go a little further. What our duty is in conjuncti(»n and 
collaboration with the right hon. Gentleman to try to find out what 
is best to devise, what will best do that whicli we ought to do I 
say very humbly that I tliink I see the danger. I distrust, and very 
strongly distrust, some of the recent experiments. 1 have doubts as 
to the practicability of some of the proposals. I cordially agree 
that settlement, and some quick settlement is desirable, and that we 
must not always be guided by mere abstract constitutional principle. 
I am very glad the right hon. Gentleman has — and he will correct 
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me if I am wrong — adopted as a practical measure — though I think 
really it is capable of no constitutional defence — a system of com- 
munal representation. Anyone who knows cannot but feel that 
communal representation is really not consistent with any broad 
principle of constitutional government. All the same, the right 
hon. Gentleman would say that, in the circumstances, and as things 
stand now, it is necessary in India. 

Colonel Wedg*WOOd : I think it may be necessary to let the 
Muhammadans and Hindus arrange the matter themselves. 

Sip H. Craik : I think the words of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State are the more practical form. 

Colonel Wedg’WOOd : I thought you were against it all. 

Sir H. Craik ; I want just to put forward, as one essential 
element in your procedure, to keep a fair and just attitude towards 
the Civil Service. Trust its members. Do not desjaisc their rights. 
J\ly right lion. Friend himself has exjierienced something of the 
.s|)irit in which they are ready to approach this (|uestii)n 1 think 
we will deal with it. I think he has received — in fact, I need not 
make any mystery of it, because, I myself have passed on to him 
documents from the Civil servants. I ihmk he will agree that tiiese 
sliow the same spirit of loyalty in their views on the proposals now 
made that have been traditional in their profession, d'he right hon. 
(Gentleman compared the position of the Civil servants with that of 
ilie English service The analog}^ is not complete. khe Indian 
Civil Service is a service that has far more responsibilitv, 
far more initiative, and 1 as a man of the home service am 
proud to acknowledge it. It has been tlie duly of the Indian Civil 
Service to form opinions upon the larger cpiestion and to give those 
opinions. 'Fliey were completely different from tlie home serv ce, 
who merely administer and whose business it is not to from opinions 
upon the great questions. I trust my right hon. Friend will remem- 
ber that the position, even financially, of the Civil Service is very 
serious. It has been brought before successive Governments since 
1911. In 1912 a Commission was appointed. It reported in 1915, 
but ma the slightest action lias been taken towards improving the 
position of the Civil servants. Their leave has gone. Their work 
lias enormously increased. Tiieir liberty is diminished. The 
expense of the journey home has enormously increased, and made it 
almost impossible for the Civil servants with reduced pay and in- 
creased expenses to C'>me home, except at long intervals. Their 
wives and children are separated from them. The least that can be 
done is to give some attention to the needs and just claims of that 
profession. 

Let me in conclusion, read only a few words from the paper 
which I placed in the harids of my right hon. Friend. 
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“ We have examined ” 

say the Civil servants — 

these proposed constitutional reforms from the standpoint of 
men who will be asked to put them into execution. We desire to 
lay emphasis on this point, for throui^hout this Report its authors 
presume, and rightly, that the members of all services will do their 
loyal utmost to make this or any other similar scheme a complete 
success ; the tradition of giving their best to the country under all 
and any circumstances will, so far as present members of the services 
are concerned, be maintained to the end of their service, to the 
exclusion of the wishes and opinions of the individual. Our attitude, 
therefore, is not that of the destructive critic, it is that of the man 
who desires to perfect and improve details only, and we would ask 
that the opinions given be interpreted strictly in the spirit in which 
they are offered.’’ 

“ We are strongly convinced that the success of this scheme, or 
of any other, depends entirely, not on our efforts, hut on the attitude 
adopted, and the part played by the responsible educated Indian. 
In past years such men have not accepted to the full their duty in 
connection witli the political progress of their country; many have, 
it is true, asked and occasionally agitated openly, for reform and 
advance, but others — we believe the great nuijority — have been con- 
tent with our own guidance, that is either with things as they were, 
or with any reforms which their rulers (for there is no escaping the 
worh) thought fit to introduce. On our part, speaking as officials, 
we feel, and for years have felt, that our own official policy has been 
too slow and circumspect ; Government has hesitated, deliberated — 
and then pigeon-holed - when it should have gone boldly forward.” 

d'hat is a spirit different to that which has sometimes been attri- 
buted to the Civil servant in India. I am certain that the right hon. 
Gentleman will cany out his reforms best if in a generous spirit he 
listens to and accepts the co-operation of these people in the future. 

Mr. Bennet : — The hon. Member for the Scottish Universities 
who has just sat down has spoken with his usual diffidence as a cold 
weather visitor to India. Tiiere is much in his statement with which 
I agree, but perhaps he will allow me to say that on one or two 
points 1 differ from his conclusions. In the first place, I think that 
the M -rlev-Minto reforms have not been the entire failure he has 
taken them to be. I think he somewhat underestimates the use 
that local administration has been in India. I do not think that the 
educational system has been the entire failure it has been represent- 
ed to be. No one will claim that it has been a success, but any one 
who has had any large acquaintance with the Indian members of the 
various local administrations, or with the subordinate members of 
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the judiciary and members of ihe legal and medical profession in 
India who have had their training and tlieir teaching entirely in 
Indian universities, will say that they have I)een a complete failure. 
I do not pretend that they have been a success. We tiave had a 
very searching and ciitical account given by the hon Member who 
went out to India as a member of the Industrial Commission. We 
are aware of the defects of that system, and there is no doubt it will 
in lime undergo the reform that it needs, 

I think most of us will follow the example of the Secretary of 
Slate for India in restraining from criticisms, or attempting to deal 
with ti»e details of the great measure he has laid before the House 
to-day. We shall find in them our l^est criterion by asking iwo 
questions, (i) Are the political confessions made in the Bill h mest 
and genuine, and ( 2 ) are the executive safe-guards which it offers 
snflicient ? I ihink tliat the Bill will pass safely through an examina- 
tion in the light of those two principles. The right hcai. Gentleman 
admits that under the scheme referred to a good deal of the effect 
which would have resulted has been nullified by Regulations h is, 
however, reassuring to see how fully alive he is to the danger of that 
policy if repeated, and it will be a salistaction foj- the 1 louse to 
know that under the new scheme the Regulations which will he ore- 
pared will lie somewhat of a statutory nature, that is to say, they will 
be subject to the afqu'oval of the House and tu any criticisms which 
may be offered in this House. 

We have also a great and valuable innovation in the instrument 
of Instructions to tlie Government. No one can read over the Act 
itself witliout seeing how much of the operation of that Act will 
depend upon me Instructions, and I hope the House w'ill give 
the most careful ci nsideratiim to these instructions because 
very much will depend upon tliem. We have been told, l)ecause 
five of the provincial Governments in India differ from the principle 
of dualism, that we ought to postpone the consideration of this Bill. 

I agree with the right hon. Genile»ien in ihe arguments wliich he 
puls forward in defence of the scheme of the Government of India 
against that of the provincial Governments, because I cannot see in 
the scheme put forward by the provincial Governments anything 
like an open way to the development of popular responsibility. 
Altliough it lakes some courage to stand up against the advice of 
five provincial Administrations in India, at the same time 1 think 
the right hon. Gentleman is justified in the scheme he has chosen 
as against that of five provincial Governments. 

This House and the opinion of this country, in looking at this 
scheme, will have to abandon certain conventional ideas. In this 
city there must be a good manv examples of ancient wisdom in the 
old ideas and conventionalities in regard to the relations between 
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England and India which have to be abandoned. For instance, 
there is the old saying that in the East you must be either the ham- 
mer or the anvil. We ought to look at this great problem without 
thinking which is the hammer and which is the anvil. We are not 
going 10 hammer the disaffected of India into loyalty for us and our 
government, and we must find some other method of doing it. 
Again, there is the old conventionality that we won India by the 
sword and we can only keep it by the sword. That is ratlier defec- 
tive history and bad policy. I should take no pride in India and in 
my position as a citizen of this Empire if I felt that India was to be 
kept only by the sword, and I believe that view prevails in all parts 
of the House 

There are difficulties which have been put forward, and which, 
in my opinion, have been made more of ihan they are cntiilcd to. 
You hear of lions in the path, and you can always see that if your 
imagination tends that wayc One lion in the path is the religious 
difficulty in India. We all know that there is such a difficulty, but 
it is possible to exaggerate; that even in India, and those who press 
that difficulty upon the notice of the people in England forget to tell 
us how many States there are in India in which Mahomedan rulers 
peacefully exercise sway over the Hindu population. Many of us 
who have been in India must have had some experience of those 
political conditions I know in one State r)f a very influential Maho- 
medan Nawab who governs through a Hindu Minister, and one 
never hears of any differences between that ruler and his people. 
Then, again, we hear of insuperable obstacles to the establishment 
of anvihing like modern constitutional government in India. Here, 
again, om- does not underestimate the obstinacy of certain sections 
of the co ninunit)', but we arc conscious; that that problem is to 
some extent solving itself, and that at all events the predominance 
of the past is not as uncompromising and absolute as it used to be. 

In regard to that matter there are signs which I regard as most 
encouraging. We have the attitude of the Brahmins. The Bralimin 
has been held up rather as a somewhat dangerous, grasping and 
unsatisfactory person, but I do not think he has been quite fairly 
treited. The Brahmin is to some extent by prescription a privileged 
person, but in the practical affairs of life one does not see much 
exercise of that privilege, and at iny rate, the Brahmins are taking 
their part in a way most creditable to them in tbe uplifting of the 
oppressed classes in India We hear of the n>any millions of oppre- 
ssed peo[)le ai:d movements hav^e been put for raising the oppresssed 
classes. I'o whom we should give credit for originating that, I am 
not quite sure, but I think the (diristian missionaries have had some- 
thing to do with it. The point I want to make is that tlie most effi- 
cient measures that have been taken in India for the social amelio- 
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ration and the education of the oppressed cl isses have been taken 
by the educated Brahmins. They are a class of people who are 
held up to prejuf^lice and distrust by a privileged oligarchy : but 
they have done more than any others in India to raise the depressed 
classes. Only the other dav 1 heard of an organisation which 
deserves to be known and to be respected wherever it is is known, 
called the Servants of India Society. Bhis society organised, in 
connection with one of the great religions fairs in the United 
Provinces, a medical and nursing service for the benefit of all who 
might be taken sick or wlio might be in need of help amongst the 
hundreds of worshippers who assembled at that religious fair. 
Cholera broke out, and the Servants of India Society took the lead 
in organising measures dealing with the cholera. I am speaking 
of these people because the Brahmins have been held up as real 
obstacles to the setting u[) of anything like democratic insLiiu i(.)ns 
in India. I plead for a fair judgment even upon them. 

We are told that it is hopeless and dangerous to put more 
power into the hands of the people of India, because the certain 
result of doing that would be to decrease the efficiency of ihe 
administration. There have been times in recent years in which 
thoughtful Indians have had some reason for asking whether 
British administration at all points was any more efficient than 
it ought to be. Let us at all evems realise this, that we may 
pay a little too dearly for absolute efficiency, and it may pay us 
in certain circumstances to be content with something short of 
perfection. Lord Cromer, whom I can scarcely regard as a 
dangerous adviser in matters of this kind, always acted upon 
the principle that he would employ the natives of India where it 
was at all possible, in spile of the fact that the native was compa- 
ratively inefficient. “d'his is a point,’' he said, ‘‘on which the 
Government of India has always gone wrong. You lose more by 
the effect upon popular content than you gain by having the wuik 
better done.’' At a congress I attended two and a half years ago 
I was struck by the fact that all over the huge building there were 
mottoes, and I think the most predominant motto there was “ Effi- 
cient government no substitute fur self-government.'’ I think the 
idea was Maezini’s. It was recognised by the Italian population 
of Lombardy under Austrian domination, d'hev fully recognised 
that the Austrians were efficient governors, but they did not love 
them any tlie more for that, and were very glad to get rid of them. 
You may pay too much for your efficiency. We frankly recognise 
that there will be a danger of a certain falling olf in the efficiency of 
the administration while the new methods and the new regime is 
acquiring strength and getting into operation, but we ought to be 
prepared for that if, on the other hand, we get an increasing con- 
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tentment amongst the people of India, and a satisfaction with the 
rule which England has imposed upon them. 

When an attempt is made to put the situation in India before 
us, it is sometimes put in a way which cannot fail to alarm us. 
Most of us have had a pamphlet sent to us which was intended * 
to prepare us, I suppose, for the decision that we are to come to 
to-day. I’hat pamplilet, I think, is the product of the Indo-British 
Association to which the Secretary of State has referred. 1 do not 
want to answer that pamphlet, but I think it might very fairly be 
described as a caricature of recent events and movements in Iridia. 
It puts everythirig out of perspective, and everything out of propor- 
tion, and presents India to the English public merely as a hotbed 
of sedition in the political phenomena of which there is noihin^^ 
worth attention beyond the ravings of an hysterical woman and 
the plottings of a disloyal minority. That is not the India with 
which we have to deal. We have to deal with a very different 
India, so long as we are sure that the executive are armed with 
sufficient powers to control it, and we can find in the difficulties 
and even the dangers which confront the Adminisiration in India 
no reason for denying the opportunities of progress and self- 
development. I think the attitude of mind of men who, on the 
evet of decision being taken on a question fraught witli the greatest 
importance to the development of the Kmfiire, can do nothing 
better to enlighten us than to send a scare-crow pamphlet, for it is 
nothing better, show a deplorable want of statesmanship and of 
good faith. 

The hon. Baronet (Sir II. Craik) spoke of the grave and serious 
occurrences in India during the last three years, and I do not tiiink 
[ am misrepresenting or exaggerating his argument when I say that 
he looks upon recent occurences as a reason why we should be 
very careful and very cautious in the measures that we adopt in 
India. That is a very fair and reasonable argument, but it is not 
a reason for timidity. Timidity may produce greater danger than 
a bold and resolute policy. 

Sir H. Craik : I said that this is not a time for timidity nor 
for delay, 

Mr. Bennett : We are glad to have those two points put by 
the hon. Baronet. We have two good examples which we can follow. 
We have the example of Canning who had to deal with far more 
serious troubles and problems than even the Government of India 
has had to deal with in recent years, and the fact that he did not 
regard that as a reason why he should withhold from the people 
of India the benefits of university education. It was the crown- 
ing point of Canning^s policy of clemency to give to India those 
12 
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university institutions of which we have heard to ni^ht. ddie other 
example is that of a recent Viceroy who, notwithstandino^ the 
attempts upon hisdit'e, and notwithstanding tliat he sulTered and 
is suffeiing, s aid tiiat It would not deter iiini from going on with 
the liberal policy which he contemplaled. 1 am sure those are 
examples which should helj) and encourage us. \\"e have to go 
forward. ] might (juote a passage troin a contemporary hislorian 
whose work has already become classic when sg)eaking of rlu? 
measures adopted bv tlie hmperor ddieodo.si us. He spcsiks of 
ddieodosius as “ ddie lar-steing statesman who, sc'cing tlie tide 
of democracy settim^ in, goes boldly lorth to meet it, and with 
liberal hand extends the privileges of citizenship to thi' worthiest 
(d those who have been outside the pale, and from the enemies 
of the constitution turns them into its staunchest (hjtenders. ’ I'liat 
is the polic)’ which the Secretary of State for India iias taken 
in hand. lie courageously goes forward to meet the rising tide 
of democracy in India, and he may count upon ('onverting a good 
many of those which at this time are hostile to Ihitish rule or, at 
all events, are not helping us as they ought to do. lie may, and 
we hope he wil!, convert them into helpers and loyal subjects of 
the Caown. We or others will spend a good deal of time upon 
the details and machinery of this llill, and in regard to that may I 
remind the House of what f.ord Morley has written regarding the 
second-rate importance of the machinery of political institutions ? 
He recommends us to engrave in letters of gold on the portals 
of the great offices of State at Whitehall Matthew Arnold’s words ; 
‘‘When sh dl we learn that what attaches people to ns is the spirit 
we are of, and not the machinery we employ T' We may have 
doubts and difficulties as to the machinery and as to matters of 
detail, Init if we are right “in the spirit we are of” I have no fear 
of tlie consequences. 

Colonel Yate : I think the House may congratulate the lion. 
Member who has just spoken on his very interesting adciress, and 
I am sure we all join witli hmi in hoping that, the Hill we are now 
considering will have the result that he hopes for in converting the 
present agitators into our good and useful colleagues in the Govern- 
ment of India in the future. One word in regard to the Indian 
Civil Service, wfiich was dealt with by the hon ’ble Baronet (Sir H. 
Craik). I confess I w^as disappointed at tlie expressions used by 
Secretary of State regarding the Civil Service of India, If I remem- 
ber aright he said he was sending out a representative from this 
country to bring the Indian Civil Service down to its proper 
position ; to put it into its proper position, and to put it more into 
the position of the Indian Civil Service at home than of the Indian 
Civil Service in India. We must all re|nember that the Indian 
Civil Service was the greatest ambition of many people in this 
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countrv and one of the greatest e'?caininations in our universities 
was that for the Indian Civil Service. It is also the greatest ambi- 
tion of Indians when they come here to l)e trained to pass for the 
Indian Civil Service The Indian Cavil Service occupies a very 
unique position in the world, and I do not want to see it Itroiight 
down to anv l/)Wer level than it occupies at tlie present time. 
Therefore, 1 hope, my right hon. Friend will not maintain the 
position he took up when he S{)oke about it. 

Mr. Montag’U : Sir Idewelh n Smith is going out to India for 
no other puiq)()se tlian to collaborate with the Indian (evil Service 
in advising the Vicerov and the (t )vernment as to the reorganisation 
(d the Sccrigariat of the Indiati (iovernment DepartmeiUs. I agree 
with every word the hon. and gallant Cientleman sa}'s as to the 
Indian Cavil Service, My only argument was that when the time 
comes they would lose their responsiidlit}' for the initiation of policy 
but would carry out the policy which was dictated to them when 
it was transferrred from this House to tlie pcoj)le of India. 

Colonel Yate : — I hope the Indian (divil Service will never lose 
its initiative It is to its initiativa^ that we owe a great deal. It has 
maintained our Covernmeiit in India for a century. I do not want 
to touch on any details of the Mill under discussion. We acknow- 
ledge that nobody understands it, for nol)ody has had time to study 
it. The right hon. (.Tentlcinan told us that he liad Aooded die House 
with literature. Look at the quantity we have had within the last 
week or two. It has been impossible for auNone to studv it. I do 
not know wliy these voluminous Mine Mooks were kept back. I do 
not know why these Reports were not published at the time they 
were received. I must leave ii to the .Secretary of Stale to explain 
the reason for the delay. It is a great pity we ilid not have them 
months ago. The only really important question at this important 
stage of the Mill is whether self-government in India is to be founded 
on unity of administration, or whether what the right hon. Clentle- 
inan calls the principle of diarchy is to obtain. Diarchy is a system 
of dual Oovernmenl. The right hon. Gentleman is responsible for 
the word. There is no word in any language in any part of the 
world like it, and die very fact that no word exists anywhere for such 
a system of government is proof iliat there has been no one irrespon- 
sible enough to suggest such a system before this. It is an absolute- 
ly unknown .system. 

What is the proposal } It is that in each Province in India — 
we ought rather to say in each country in India, for if you compare 
the Contiuents of India and of Europe without Russia, you will see 
they very nearly coincide ; the population of India 315,000,000 and 
that of Europe without Russia is 312,000,000 ; India j^presents, 
like Europe, many countries with divergent conditions, but those 
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divergent conditions are far greater in India than in Europe, the 
difference between the Bengali on the East of India and the Baluchi 
on the West is far greater than the difference between the Bulgarian 
on the East and the Britisher on the West. When one thinks how 
absolutely impossible it is to introduce one franchise and one system 
of government for the whole of Eurof)c and for the various countries 
constituting Europe without Russia, we can easily understand the 
difl'iculty of introducing one franchise and one system of Govern- 
ment for all the varieties of race, language, and creed that exist in 
India. It may be asked. What is the meaning of this system of 
diarchy ? It is that in every province of India, however different 
the creeds and languages may be, you are to have two executive 
councils, one composed of British official members and the other of 
Indian unofficial members. These two exclusive councils are to be 
opposed to each other and to fight each other on (juestions affecting 
the Budget, the allotment of funds, and everything else. 

The danger is this, that these (juestions will be fought out under 
the pressure of the Indian Press. The virulence of criticism and 
gross misrepresentation indulgeci in lately by the Indian Press has 
been so marked that I recently put a (juestion to the Secretary 
of State as to what was being done to stop it. 'Phe right hon. 
Gentleman, wa-ongly as I think, put the onus of protecting tlie 
servants of the Government of India not on the shoulders of the 
Government of India or himself but on the rh*ovincial Govern- 
ments. I think he is wrong, it is the duty of the Government 
of India and of the Secretary of Slate to defend their own 
servants from the gross attacks made upon them of late months 
by the Indian Press. Under the system of diarchy this abuse 
of the British side of the Government will he increased and will 
tend to make the Government of India impossible, as it is try- 
ing to do now. That is the danger we must think of. Remember 
that under this .system of diarchy acccusalions will be levelled day 
after day against the British (government for allotting too much 
money for the preservation of law and order, too much money for 
the reserve services, and not enough money for the transferred 
services. There will be continually increasing friction. The 
Viceroy claims that the Bill will prevent that. But we must re- 
member that the fate of the unofficial members of India will depend 
on the manner in which they oppose the official members. 

The alternative scheme which is proposed by the great majority 
of the Provincial Governments of India, by men who really know 
what Government in India is, would give us a unified system of 
Government. I know well the value of the Indian mind ■ o the 
British mind and of the British mind to the Indian mind. I know 
there could be no better thing for India than to have them all 
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sitting together round the table in CLjual numbers, acting together 
and sending their decrees forth as from one unified whole — one 
united Government which you cannot divide. We have got a 
Coalition Ministry in this country. Could we have the same in 
India ? 

Colonel WedgfWOOd : — Responsible to an elected Chamber ? 

Colonel Yate *. — What should we do if we had two Cabinets in 
this country, one on the Government side and the other on the 
Opposition side both under tiie same Prime Minister, Would 
it work ? Would they not fight against each other ? The thing is 
impossible. The Government could not go on for a day Yet 
that is what the Secretary of State is trying to impose on India. 
The real point before us now is whether self-government in India 
is to be founded on unity or on disunity. We are to have a Joint 
Committee of both Houses set up to inquire into that. I confess 
I was afraid when this Hill was first brought forward that it might 
be said that if the Jlill were read a secoml time it would establish 
the principle of diarchy and no amendment should be moved. 1 
put a (pieStion to tlie Leader of the House yesterday, and he assured 
me that that was not tlie case. The question I put was as to 
whether it would be within our power, after the Second Reading 
of the Hill, to introduce amendments to give effect to the alternative 
proposals submitted by the majority of the Provincial Governments 
in India to the system of diarchy embodied in the Bill. The Leader 
of the House, replied that it was certainly the intention that it 
should be within the competence of the Committee and the Biil has 
been drafted accordingly. 

We all wish that this Bill should now go forward as quickly as 
possil)Ie. But one very importa it point is as to the composition of 
this Committee. Yesterday I asked the Leader of the House if he 
could tell us who was to be on this Committee, and he replied that 
it would not be appointed until after the Second Reading of the Bill. 
I am sorry for that. I l^elieve there are precedents in existence in 
which Committees have been appointed before the Second Reading 
and the names given to the House for apf)roval. I wish that had 
been done in the present case. There are many Members of this 
House who have no knowledge whatever of the technicalities of the 
Government of India. To them the details of this Bill must be 
absolutely unintelligible, as they are no doubt to the majority of the 
people in this country. But on the results of the findings of the 
joint Committee you must remember the peace and welfare of 
India for generations to come will depend. 'Fhe Committee has 
the most serious inquiry before it. We do not know what their 
report may be. It may throw India back into chaos, into the state 
of trouble which existed sixty years ago. We know about the riots 
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and risings in India daring the last few montlis. We have seen 
agitations carried on there in supj)ort of anarcliy which have shown 
how easily the whole t>opulation of India may he led, and it proves 
more tlian ever how extremely carcfal we must l)e before making 
any great changes in the Government of India. The joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses might cause endless troul)le, and I would 
therefore appeal to tlie I,ea<lcr of the House to see that on this 
|oint Committee all views are imjaartiallv re}aresented, and that all 
parties ma\' have an erpial cliance of giving evidence before it, 
es[>eciallv those Memlaers of Provincial (Tnernments of India who 
have experience and knowledge of the (Government of India, and 
whose represenlatie)ns will l)e of such great value. 

Colonel Wed (g wood : If the hon. and gallant Alember for 
IMelton (((.lonel ^Tite) had read these blue books with which he 
has been < verwhelmed, and which came out. tliree weeks <igo — 

Sir H. Craik : No 

Colonel Wed^gWOOd : \ es, the blue lI)oks came out about 

three weeks ago, l)efoiS‘ the last Indian Debate. 

Colonel Yate : ddie Secrelarv i-f State told me that they were 
publislied on zSth ]\lav. 

^ Colonel Wedg:W00d : That was the siibseijuent oiues j)ul)- 
lished since the blue' b ><>ks. The ]>hie books wei’e out befoi'c tlie 
last Indian I)i bate, becausi* I read tliem before it. 

Sir H. Craik . \dui have not read them all. 

Colonel Wedg"WOOd : 1 have read the Southborough and 

Feetham Reports. 

Sir H. Craik ; riiere have been others since tlien. 

Colonel Wedgwood : '' here liave lasen two otlnus since then, 

but thev have been White l\ipers. It would be dillicult to take |)art 
in tfiis l)el)ate unless one had studied those Reports. 

Sir H. Craik I he letter fi>m the (government of India dated 
5tf) IMaich, iijip, was only issued alxmt five days ago. 

Colonel Wedgwood : but the Feetham report on the diarchi- 
cal s)'stcm of gmernment proposed by the .Secretary of State has 
been in your hands for three weeks. Idiat apparently, was not 
read by the lion and gallant JMeinher for Melton before he 
made his sjieecfi to day. If he hatl read it, he would have appre- 
ciated the difficulties of the situation, if you try to give respon- 
sible government to India and at the same time try to safeguard 
the present bureaucratic government in that country, It is a 
wonderful experiment that is being made at the present time. 
This is, perhaps, the most important Bill that has been introduced 
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into this House since tlie days of the great Reform bill of 1832. 
Indeed, when we .consider that it affects 3 rq, 000, 000 people, 
against the 31,000,000 affected liy the great Reform Bill, it might 
be said to be tlie most important Bill ever adopted in tlie House of 
Commons. It is a constitutional measure of the very first impor- 
tance, quite incom[)aral)le with the Moi Icy-fninto reforms or the 
reforms of earhVr date. This is the birth of India as one of the 
self-go verning Dominions of the British Pan[)ir<e AVe are only 
shown in this measure the outline of the first stage of that great 
development, but e,very ojie who votes for this Bill to day is voting 
definitely for the jjlacing of India in years to come in exactly the 
same |)f)sition as Canada, Australia or South Africa inside the 
Biitish Empire. ddrat amounts U) a complete change in tite present 
system of GovernTuent in India. \h)u cannot have l)ureaucracy 
and (lemo('rac\' running side by side. All that can l)e done is to 
make the change from |)ure buneaiicracy t<) democrac\’ gradual. 
'Fhat is what the right lion. Gentleman has attempted to do, Ixdh 
in his Re|)orl and in this Ihll. 

I am in a rather difficult position as regards this bill, because 
I think it would have been wiser to have l)een more courageous. | 
This Bill, if passed, will not end agitation in India. Direcllv this bill i 
is {lassed I ho[)e that agit-Uioii will transfer itself from outside, * 
from violent methods and from passive resistance to those councils* 
wlien tl)e\' are formed, but J iKqie tliat agitation will continue, 
because, unless it continues on stnind consliluLional lines in these 
new Parliaments just as agitation continueil in our Parliament after 
the Reform bill of 1832, we shall not see India achieve a reason- 
able and satisfactory from of government. Inasmuch as this bill 
is not projiosing a satisfactory form of government. 'The dyarchy 
can be ext used or justified as a transition measure, but only as 
a trasition measure. We might have started India further ahead in 
the stream of lime. All Governments every where depeiul upon 
the ctmun.ind of the power of tlie purse. It has taken ns 700 
years in this Parliament to aetjuire to command of the power 
of tlie purse. During those 700 years kings liave lost their crowns 
and their lieads, rarliamenls have been smashed up, and civil war 
after c i\ il war has rent the country. 

Brig^adier-General Croft : And now we have lost that power. 

Colonel Wedgwood: — I want to avoiii starting India in tl.e 
ihirteenlii century when we might start her in the twentieth century. 
I want to ]uevent in that country all the agitation which the 
command of ihe purse involves, and all the bitter feeling which 
must arise between Indians and ourselves until we do relax the power 
of the purse b}’ a generous mea.sure of reform Immediately, and 
trusting to the, innate sense that every civilised people has, and 
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which I think the Indians have from what I know of them, that the 
safest way of conducting your country is to look to and carry on 
internal reforms, progressively developing the industries, sanitation, 
health, education and what I might call the mental development of 
the country. We should rely upon the natural tendency to use the 
weapons which we put into their hands for progressive development 
rather than confine them, as we do during the next ten years, to a 
perpetual constitutional struggle between the grantors of the con- 
stitution and those to whom it is granted, which will mean had blood 
rather than good blood between us and India. That is particularly 
to be deplored just now, when we owe such a deep debt of gratitude 
to that country for so loyally supporting us in the War. 

The power of the purse is the keynote. In this Ihll that power 
is practically retained entirely in the hands of the bureaucracy. It 
you take the Indian Legislative Assembly — may I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman, or whoever drafted this Bill, for calling it the 
Indian T.egislative Assembly and not the Imperial Legislative As- 
sembly, because this is the first realisation in an Act of Parliament 
of that nationhood of India which we want to stinvLilate and encourage 
so long as there is true national spirit and not a factious national 
spirit — in that Indian Legislative Assembly that there is going to be 
an elective majority. But that elective majority has, in fact, no con- 
trol over finance, liecause the Council of State, which is above it, 
has power to override it, as I read the Bill, on matters of finance. 
I would draw the attention of the House to Clause 20, Sub-section 
(4), which says : 

“ Where the Governor-General in Council certifies that it is 
essential for the safety, trancjuility, or interests of British India, or 
any part thereof . . . that any law shall be passed, the Council 

of State shall have power to pass that law witliout the assent of the 
Legislative Assembly.” 

So that the Budget Resolutions as I read the Bill can be jias- 
sed over the head of the LegislatFtre Assembly by the Council of 
State Therefore, so far as control over the [)ower of the purse 
is concerned, in that Legislative Assembly it does not exist at the 
present time, but is reserved entirely for the bureaucracy, d'hat 
is one of the sateguards which my right hon. Lriend opposite 
(Sir II Craik) may think necessary. It may be necessary, but it 
is regrettable, and it should be changed at the earliest possible 
movement in order to avoid friction. Then take the Local Legisla- 
tive Councils, which, as I read the Bill, will grow in importance 
and strength and gradually sap the strength of the Central Council 
in Delhi. In the Local Legislative Council there is again a majority 
of elected members, but again a second substitute for our House of 
Lords has been invented, with powers far wider than those of our 
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House of Lords, the substitute in this case being an extremely new 
invention called the GrandComrnittee. That presents itself to the 
minds of hon. Members here as a place where we write our letters 
while (Jther members are snoring. That it is not a Grand Com- 
mittee intended by this Bill. It is a very carefully picked 
body selected from the local Legislative Council. It is picked by 
the Governor, and will consist of men wiio can be trusted to vote 
as he wants them to vote. Tiiese men are set up in Grand Com- 
mittees whenever the Legislative Council proves refractory, and, as 
in the Council of State at Delhi, its legislation supersedes the 
legislation })assed b}^ the merely local Legislative Council. There 
again the power of ti»e purse is hamstrung by the decision of the 
Grand C ommittees. More than that, in regard to the subjects 
reserved to i)e dealt with i)y the buruaucracy as opposed to the 
transferred subjects hke education and sanitation, which are 
transferred to Indian self-government, all the finance required for 
the reserved subjects i.s specially excluded from the purview of the 
elected I.egislaiive Council. Worse than tliat, if tUe tiemands for 
these reserved snl^jects, for instance, the demand of money for 
the police force increases — that is to say, if the bureaucracy 
thinks the wages of the police are loo low or the force is too small 
in number they can increase the pay and number of the force ; they 
can double the annual items for the })olice, and they ma\' make a 
demand u[)on the elected Legislative Council to make good the 
deficit. 

If the local Legislative C'ouncil tap new sources of revenue for 
education as they undoui)tedly will do, under this Bill thev have no 
sort of security, if once they find a new source of taxation that that 
money will not be filched from them by the demands of the reserve 
services. For instance, if they raise, ^ \ .0 ^OyOoo in Bombay for 
education the demands for moneys for police or public works will 
come along, which will swallow that increase, and ihey will get all 
the unpopelurity of having raised the new tax without satisfaction 
of being able of seeing it spent according to their own wishes. 
The refore tlie control of the purse is very small indeed. Fhey have 
the right to raise money as they like for the transferred subjects 
to increase taxation for them, but they are always subject to a first 
charge on their revenues for the central Government at Delhi and 
also to a second charge on their revenue for tlie reserved subjects. 
That puts the power of the purse very low indeed and gives you 
a representative Government which is almost devoid of any res- 
ponsibility for finance, while as we know, finance is the keystone 
of the whole thing. The power of the purse is one point of view 
from which I look at this new constitutional proposal, hut even 
more important than that — after all, almost automatically, and 
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indeed certaiiily wlien the ten-year provision comes along-, tlie 
powers over finance will have to g-o — is the basis upon vviiich your 
representalinn has to stand, d'lie character ‘d \()ur Ligislature 
will depend almost entirely upon tlie franchise wliicli fixes tlie 
voters for that r>egis]ature — the franchise and also the s)’stem under 
which memfxMs are elect(‘d to that I.egislature. 

As a basis upon which to build in future years, 1 think tlie 
fi'anchise suggest('d in this l>ill and in the Report of Lord Soulh- 
borouLil) is indeed a very jioor one. k\)r the Indian Legislative* 
assemblv tlu^ tranclnse is indirect. I think it is 0 i eke tors who 
elect the s(*\-enl\’ members of that ('ouncil. Indirect election is 
unknown in kngh’sli hislor\-. It was resorted (o in Russia for die 
Iduina. and it uas resorted to, j think, in tlerinain- in certain cases 
but in lustorv wc liax'e ne\'er hail indiia^ct election at all. 

and ciU'tainb' any Rf*gislat nre which is based upon indirtaa election 
will can v ^■erv little weigbt and will not have tint hrm rout that we 
are accnst'cned to see in all the Rritish kknphe. An Mon. .Mem- 
ber : ‘h\merica !"] 'fhil is n->l fo- electing the llonso of Rc[>rescm- 
talives or an\ thing of that sort. It is meielx' a (jinntion ot the 
primaries, and <*ven in America tlno' am wotking round n* the 
direct jirimaries for the nomination of (he Ikesi liuu I am more 
surprised at this indirect ek‘etion for die Indian l.egislative Assem- 
blv because in the Montagu-Clielmsiord Rc{)orr dir-'Ct election was 
recommeiKkel. \Vh^• has it not been adopted ? 'The reason given 
to mo, and it seems to me to he probable a r<-ason wuicdi will carry 
mucii weight in this House, is that tin* evmsdiiieiicies will be too 
large, that if the franchise had lieen a vei*}' higii propertv tranchise 
for the Indian Twgislative Assendiiy it would have fieen yiossilde to 
direct election, but directly yon ha\'e 5, coo, c^oo electors, as is pro- 
posed, for the local Legislative Councils it bt*comes un wield v if 
there are only going to be seventy elected nu'inbers in the Indian 
Legislative Assemlilv at Delhi, d'he constitucncic's would i^e too 
enormous- 7, 000, 000 of {)oj)if 4 aLion to a minsi iiuenc}' ami peilia[)s 
100, 000 voters, because out of seventy elected meml)ers of die 
Indian T.egislative Council some thirty or fortv are communal 
members representing districts, so that the jiroper rriembers of that 
Parliament would be perhaps only forty, and die constituencies 
would be enormous and the electorate very large. 

That criticism is quite true, hut the cure for it, of course, is to 
make the Indian LegisLtive Assemblv of a respectabk* size. Instead 
of liaving seventy elected members there ought to be many times 
that number, 'fhere is no country of the size of France or If ng land 
which has not got a House far larger in proyioi tion to population 
than you are proposing to give to this great central Assembly at 
Delhi. We have 700 Members of this House and it is not easy 
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even here to })ick men of brains and character and ability siilficient 
to fill the front (ioverninent bench. When you are dealing- with an 
absolutely new countrv like India you shoiild surely [)rovide a 
suHicient held for jjolitical education in your central Assembly ra- 
ther than restrict it lo this narrow number, and thereby {provide an 
excuse fur having indirect election. Although 1 have never been 
in India I havr seen so many Indians of the extiauner political sr)rt 
that I tiiink I can speak for iliem perhaps as well as any other Mem- 
l)er of tlie House, d’lie Imiians look u})on this indirect election 
for tilt* Indian [.ryislalive Asseml)lv and the small nninlier of tlie 
inenii)ers of ig as an insidious attack u[>on Indian naiionalism They 
want to see die central Legi>lative x\ssernblN' develop) it> function 
and become a harliamenl such as ours They do not want to see 
India >plit up into se\en juovinces being increaseii in nunibei inde- 
hniieb'. d'he\’ dn not want to see India divided u]). They 
wan! t<) S(M- a national conscionsness. which we all know at bottom 
is an extrcineiv g.Mn] thing. d'hev mav diher lietween the North 
and South of India as mneb as the Norwegian differs from the 
(bs'cio Ihit given united institutions anh united aspiraticins and 
loyalu’ to the .^aine throne, tln-re vam have ])ounds whie’n in time 
will mould ihai {leojile togetln'r. W'e want them welded logetlior. 
We do not want to go on an\- longer with that absurd idea of 
“ divide et irnpera." W’e do not want t(^ rule b\* trickery or 
division. W'e want lo rule by the love of ihe peojile in their hearts 
lor the country which lias been the mother and father of all free self- 
gox’erning instittit ions. 

1 said tile cliief i>oit is liie indirect election for tiie central 
assembly. When you get even to liie local provincial couneiks 
you find tlnue, loo, that evil forces have been at \vork to s[)oil the 
sciieme as originally projiosed. l^liere, too, you tlnd a fianchise 
based on properl\-. Tiiat franchise rules out ^.000.000 people 
classed as litcuate in the census It alsi> rules out all the soldiers 
w’ho have fought tor us in the War. ( )nlv the ollieers and non- 
com missioiud olheers get votes under this Till. Alain' (d these 
people are literate because the Army in itself is an education in 
many \vavs. It rules out all women. It rules ovU. in tact, .some 
five or six million peoj>le classed as literates. 1 do not say their 
status as literate is a very higti one, but people who do not read 
and write olten have a very acute perception as to tlieir rights 
ami wrongs and interesls whicli })eople who spend their mcmey 
and time on reading magazines do iiOt always possess, d'hese 
pcD})le ao^ ruled out owing to the property qualification. They 
are ruled out |>arLicularly in the towns. The ryot is not excluded 
from the franchise to anything like the same degree as the 
populations of Cawnpore and Calcutta — who are in the same stage 
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that industrial people were in a hundred yeais ago or more in 
this country. T hey are crowded together, with scandalous wages, 
under conditions iti which we do not keep cattle in this country. 
These people are all deprived of the vo*e owing to this property 
qualification. It might be jiossiblc, when the Bill is going through 
without really injuring those safegaurds about which so many 
hon. iMembers are so anxious, to extend the franchise by giving 
the option to any one who is literate to claim a vote. Tlien you 
would be certein you were not forcing votes upon people who did 
not want them. To make a claim for a vote in writing would 
be proof not only that a man was suriicicntly literate to have a vote, 
but that he had a desire for a vote and a desire to take [lart in 
the Government of Ins own country. I beg that something of 
that sort l)e done for those wiio have fought for us and that they 
be not excluded from the gift of the franchise to the peojile of 
India. 

But there is more than that ab«)Ut this Indian franchise. 1 he 
^.real complaint I have to make against this Bill, as whittled down 
^ from the jMontagu-Cheln sford Report, is the enormous increase 
^in communal and interested representation. C (irnmunal representa- 
tion means that if in a mixed population of IMahoinedans and Hin- 
dus the Hindus outnumlier the IMahomedans by ten to one there 
be should special representation given to the Mahomedan minority. 

(An Hon. Member: — Quite right, too.) 

Colonel Wedg’WOOd : — It may he necessary but it cannot be 
quite right, if you really want to get respousil'jle and representative 
Government. Anv people who are elected by a special class coniine 
themselves to looking after the interest of that class and do not look 
after tfie interests of tfie country as a whole We often complain 
about Labour Members of Parliament. We say they re[)resent the 
narrow point of view of their own trade unions, and it is exactly the 
same with communal representafton. What we want is that every 
Member elected, whether fortius House or for any Indian Legislature, 
should try to look at all subjects from the point of view first of the 
country, and not merely from the point of view of one class. Tfiat is 
a fundamental doctrine when you are considering the setting up of 
a constitution. You do not want to have sectional interests, you want 
to have people who will look at all sides of a questions, and try to 
^ make up tlieir mind what is in the interest of the whole cominunity. 

There is another real objection to communal representation, even 
; from the point of view of the special community represented, 
I whether it be Mahomedan or Sikh, or Christian Indian, or Lurasian, 
^or whatever it is. Directly your Christian Indians have their own 
representatives they no longer have votes fcHLXhe general representa- 
tion, so that the ordinary Indian representative, having not a single 
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Christian Indian voting for him, lakes no account whatever of the 
interests of that particular section of the electorate. Their interests 
are lookeii after by one or two Members in the House who can 
easily be got round. But for the 98 per cent of the members of 
ilie Council, the Christian Indians, or it may be the Sikhs or 
Mahometans, are a matter of no intererest whatever. They have no 
vote. We are discussing this Bill now, and we are more influenced 
bv the retired Anglo-Indians who have votes in our constituencies 
than we are by the interests of the whole of India. 

[Hon. Members : No, no ! ] Human nature being what it is it 

must be so. 

[Hon, Members ; No ! ’*] You cannot look at things entirely 
from an imfiersonal point of view. I defy you in any parliament 
to find people who look after the interests of those who have 
not got voles in the same way that they look after the interests 
of people who have got votes. I can give you two examples 
which are mo.st opposite from the British Panpire itself. In 
Cape Colony the blacks have votes on a properly qualification. 
'There are, generaly stieaklng. not more than a hundred such black 
voles in any constituency but whether the representative of that 
constituency is a Nationalist or a Unionist or a Bothaite, whatever 
his ([ualifications may t)e, he considers the interests of the blacks 
because those hundred men may hold the casting votes l)etween 
liim and the partisan of the other side. So in Cape Colony you 
have the interets of the blacks looked after because although they 
have no s{)ecial re[)reseniation the very fact that they have votes 
makes their members look after their interests. If y<Hi g{> to New 
Zealand you see exactly the other thing, ^'ou see the communal 
re|>resentation that I deplore. 'The Maoris have no votes for any 
white representative in that country at all. 

Lieut — Colonel Meysey-Thompson : They have their own 

representatives. 

Colonel Wedg’WOOd. PNactly. They cannot vote for a white 
man. but they have three or four Maori representatives who 
arc supposed to look after their interests. The whites do not care 
in the least about the interests of a few Maoris. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mysey-Thompson : oh l no. 

Colonel Wedg’WOOd : They do not look after their interests 
as they would if the Maoris had votes in their constituencies. On 
the other hand, the Maori representatives are of very little use in 
the Legislative Council because thev are few and they can easily be 
got round -easily corrupted^ I'here you have two examples of 
communal and general represeniation, in both cases looking after 
the interests of small minorities. It is obvious that where you have 
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general representalion the interests of tlie minority are far better 
looked alter Ihrtn with coFomunal representation. That is tin' broad 
ground upon ivhich, i*i the interests both of tlie (general legislation 
of tlie country and of the small community desiring special rep- 
resentation, It is advisafile to have the firm foundation of a universal 
franchise, rather than these fancy franchises giving repr<‘S(Mitat ion 
to small minorities d'here are also sfiecial members givei? to the 
chambers of commerc e, special memliers to the iMirojaean comm unity 
special mem hers to tiie universities. In tliis Hill thei'e are stacks of 
special representotion, which is entirely undesiiable. 

Colonel Yat 6 'rhe\ would not be tdected at all without it. 

Colonel Wedgrwood : Does mv hon. and gallant Krien 1 think 
that a membiu' ol the IJniversitv of J)engal, lor instance, has a lietter 
title to re[)rcsentation than the ordinary ryot ? It is pwufectly 
obvious that educated people in India have v(ay good chances 
of bieng on the local councils and in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 'Tiiey iiave a far lietter chance that the educated clas- 
ses in this country gel at the present time, dduo’e are }denty of 
opportunities for your 'kilaks, ( ihandis, and so forth, to sit on the 
councils in India, because they would be elected by the people. I 
may point out that they would sooner be elected by 10.000 than 
b I, 000 peo[)le. In this House one feels much more satisfied 
at beiui^ returned by a large electorate, rather than for one of 
the small rotten boroughs we used to have in the old days. OneG 
positir)!! is enormously strengthened by the strong electorate be- 
hind one. I am quite aware that there is a large anti-Indian feeling 
which seeks to decry the beginnings of resjionsible Do\'ernment 
in India, l)ut tliat is not the way to look at tliis sclicme. We 
should encourage it forward and not ham{)er its effoits to get res- 
ponsible (dovernment in that country. 'The franchise upon which 
ihe whole of this sclieme depends is bad, and I hope il will be 
amended as Uie Hill goes through lu any case, I h()})e that the 
people of India, when they see tins Hill before them, will direct 
their attention and attacks particularly agoiinst the franchise, and 
deal wit)] t}ic higher question of the relation reserved and 

transferred subiects as of less Importance than gelling a fair and 
universal franchise in India, winch slrall give voles, \n)l only to 
property, but to those who can read and write, to women and to 
to soldiers who have returned from the War. Although we talk 
about the MmiOrgu — Chemlsford Report and the Southborough 
Report, we can from the Hill itself get no idea as to wltat the 
representation is U) be, what the constituencies care to be. 
We have only i)e2n told that one of the tiansfered supjects 
is to be education. I do not know what the ethers be 
certainly transfered will be. We do not know exactly what the 
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reserved subjects arc to be thoui^li we have been told tiiat 
police is to be one. Tlie whole of the ‘^uts’ ot the measure 
is rescved for rules and regulations over wliich this Ucmse lias 
practically no control. It is as though we had jiassed the ^reat 
i-^eform Ihll ot iS?)2 without tin' lam/ ms Sched iiles as to who should 
be disfranchised, what places were to htse one i\rernt)er. and what 
places should be eidranchis(Mh It is as thoue:h we had passed it 
w'itlKiut anv reteieuce to ilie lort\' shilling:' freeholder but had left it 
to the (jOverninent to decide when the bill Iiad passed into law. 
level'} thiiiL;' is left to rule and leiiulation, and theese aie to be made 
bv the local ( iovernments. 'The local Governments in India have 
ahead}’ shown clcarh' (moiigli by the i^ajier they have issued to us 
within the last two or three daws, what their views (Oi these reforms 
are. d'hey and the}- alone, as is olivious on readini; l.ord South- 
borough’s Report, have whittled down the IMontaeu-Chelmsford 
Report till we e^et tiie S<mthborough Rejiort. They and they 
alone, have now issued this new declaraticoj as to what they regard 
as cai rying out tlie promise of the 20th August, 1917. A more 
fraudulent carrying out of that promise would never liave been put 
before any intelligent community, d'hese jicople are to Iiave the 
framing of the rules and regulations; 1 do not think the House 
need l)e surprised if Indians themselves have not the slightest 
faith in any rules and regulations which may be framed in that 
way. Fortunateb', it is ohvious in tlie Rill ih;U thcese lailes and 
regulations have to be approved of by the light hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s sjioech to-day, and his whole conduct 
in connection with India, leaves one confident that the riile.s 
and regulations of which he of his own initiative would approve 
svoiild lie liheral and sound enough. Rut w'e know how strong 
the permanent olfn ials are, we know how strong is the hnreaucrac}' 
in India, we know how well supported they are e\'en in the 
Indian Connell and even among the intimates of the right hon. 
Gentleman; and I cannot hut be afraid of what will happen when 
these rules and regulations come to be part of the Act of Parliament, 
rules defi/iing wliat the (jualifications shall be for a man to be eject- 
ed, what the procedure in the various ChamVrers sbaW be, what sub- 
jects shall be reserved, what subjects sliall be transferred, what 
powers the Governor shall have in overruling his Legislature, what 
powers the Goveinment shall have in nominating and fixing the res- 
ponsibility of Ministers. When all these powers are left Lc) tfie 
people who have to suffer by the change, to the Anglo-Indian bure- 
aucracy, \vho naturally regard any change as deplorable from their 
point of view, I think the poeple of India are riGitly sus[)icious of 
this gift horse, and will look it anxiously in the inouih. 

Mr. Montagru — l sorry to interrupt the hon. and gallant 

Gentleman, but I would point out that the rules and regulations 
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or at least the policy to be embodied, will, according to the 
f)ledge made on the part of the Government to-nii;ht, be con- 
sidered by the same Joint Committee that considers the Bill. The 
hon. and gallant Member or anybody else will have the opportunity 
of putting evidence before them and of suggesting amendments 
either in the Southborough Report or in the Feetham Report. 
The policy (^f the rules is to come before this House tlirough 
the medium of the Joint Committee. 

Colonel Wedg'WOOd' 1 am very much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentlemen. That is what 1 wanted. 1 was afraid that these 
rules and regulations would not be ready in time to be considered 
by that joint (x)mmittee. if they consider them, I think we shall 
be able, I will not say to give satisfaction to opinion in India, 
but at any rale to let people in India see that these rules and 
regulations are not the “ipse dixit*' of the bureaucracy, but 
are indeed the work of this House and of ilie House of Lords. 
The position of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy will indeed be 
very difficult when this bill becomes law. 'Fhe position of 

the bureaucrat has got to be changed insensiblv somehow into 
the position of the constitutional sovereign. The (Governor of 
a province is, under this BiJ}, partly con.stiiutional King and 
partly Prime Minister. He has got, before these reforms come 
to an end, to be a wholly consliliilional King whose Ministers 
are responsible to him and whose Ministers are supported 
by the chamber. He has got to drop the idt^a that he is the 

Prime Minister responsible for initiating the actions of the 

Government. That is what my right hon. Frirnd meant when he 
said that initiation would cease. The initiation must in future 
come from the Ministers responsible to elective assemblies, and 
the greatest difliculty will be to make that quite clear to the 
bureaucracy. The position of the Governor in future is to be 

that of a man who acts on the advice c>f his Ministers. It is an 

entirely different [)osition from tiiat which he at present enjoys, and 
the change which has to come during the next ten years will be very 
difficult. I think we might get ^ome guidance from the success of 
men like Lord Ronaldashay and others who have been trained in 
constitutional positions, and have not been bureaucrats, and have 
gone out to India in responsible positions as Governors. They 
have got on much better tlian bereaucrats who have simply passed 
to the position of Governor on promotion. rheir outlook on life is 
different ; there sense of responsibility is different. The role of 
Governor in India in future is going to be, perhaps, the one requir- 
ing the most faci, the most scrupulous attention to constitutional 
practice and the widest interests of any post in the service of the 
British Empire. It will be much more difficult than ihe position of 
Governor of one of the Australian States or even of the Governor- 
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(Teiienil of one of our great Doniiiiious, because the (lo^ e^lo^ will 
have to tide over the interval between. British rule and Self-rule. 

The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Fisher) said . 
The problt'Hi of Imb’an Governinent is so a ast and complex, so remote 
I’rojn the ordinary day to dny occupations of a member of Parliament, 
ajid the human factor is so difficult to assess, that howe^•er careful 
ma}^ be our i)laiis, aj:d howev(‘r cojitident we may b(? that those plans 
are the liest which we can de\ ise, we caiu’ot help having a feeling 
that, \»erhaps, in some res] (a;ts, results may ensue which we cannot 
fores(‘e aid which will be undesirable. But 1 thiiik that my right 
bon. Friend may be satisfied with the course which the Pebate has 
taken. From all sides of tlie Hous(‘ w(‘ s(*e general agi’eement that it 
is jfo longer possible for th(‘ Goverianent of India to adopt a ])er[(‘( tly 
negati\ (‘ i>on-possumus attitude towards the great intcdlectiial move- 
meiits which are swee\>iiig the continent from end to end. M e sec* 
general recognition of the fact that speed is half the Tattle, and that, 
accordingly, as the old Latin proverb goes, He who gives swiftly 
gives twice*, ' and to that ]K)sition wc* have, I think, added the stat(‘s- 
maiilike (lualily whic h has always characterised Fnglishmen. 

Th(‘ right hon. Baronc't, the Meml>er for the b’eottish rniver- 
.sitj(‘s (Mr II. Graik), ex])ress(‘d sonic* he.-itation with ]-esp(‘Ct to the* 
Bill on the ground tliat it was aclvocatc‘d liy so MuaJl a fraction of 
tile* \ast Indian ]>o\>ulation. 1 think that we are apt to und(*r- 
(*stimat(^ the power ac tually c*xercisc*d by the intellectual classes in 
India. It may be, indc'cd it is, true* that the iHilitically-mindc'd class 
in India is a, .'•mall class wlu‘ii we compai'c* it with the* gi-eat mass of 
the Indian ]>ec)\»le, but c‘\c‘ry day it is gaining ])C)wcr ai.d iiiflueneo, 
J will gi\e the* House a few illust rations whirl) came to my personal 
knowledge*. 1 was in India when 1 was a member of the Public 
t>erviee Commission fur two years i rececbng the M ai*, and 1 rcmc nilier 
being advisc‘d to consult a young Fi glishmau who was teaching in 
n missionary college* in the Ihinjab as to the state* of feeling of the 
studc'iits in liis charge*. 1 asked him whether tlie* stude*nts were 
inte i'csted in ]'olities. He* answered me ; “Thc'y talk of nothing 
else. ’ The* othe*r day I was s]H*aking to a friend who had recently 
arris ed from Lidia, and he told me* that lu* was sisilii g a girls’ school 
in Madras, and he found the’in holding a debate*. He was askc'd to 
act as Chairman. The su]>je*et of tiie dehate was whethe*]* it was 
e^x])edie‘nt that Indian e*dueation should remain uider AVestein 
control. A third instance* is : a young Ii.dian, who had reee'i\ed 
an education at Oxford, told me that when ho returned to his little 
village ill the Iviiited Provii ces, after three* years alsence, he fouiid 
himsedf plunged in a ditferent world. He had left a village* lieloifg 
ing, so far as its ideas and civilisation went, to the time of Ahraham — : 
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a village of peasants with no cares except the ordinary humdrum 
cares of ordinary rural Indian life— and he came l)ack to find a flam 
ing |)olitical peoi>le listening with avidity to the vernacular news- 
papers that were J'ead out to them, talking about politics, thinking 
about politics, and aspiring to take their own part in political life. 

These are circumstances which must emi>hatically affect our view 
of Indian life. The old image of India as being silent, stationary, 
nnperplexed, and unvextal liy all the agitators of political life, if it 
was evtii* true, lias now long ceased to con*esi)ond with the realiti(^s of 
today. The Indian i) 0 ])ulatioij, it is tru(‘, is a poinilation of drcaiiiKU-s 
and visionaries, occupied fai* mori? than W(‘ Ihiglishmen ever realise, 
with th(*, prol)lems of the otluu* world. Nevertheless, \)olitics an? 
coming to India, and they are coming to India to stay. Ought we 
to be soj*ry, to be ashaUKal, to attrilnit(‘ this gi-owth of political si)irit 
in India to any misnninagem<‘nt on our i>a,rt ? 1 notice that the 

l ight lion. Mem]>er foi’ t in? Scottish (Ini\ (U-sities pass(‘(l a V(‘ry se^ (‘i*e 
censuni iijuin Indian education. Ho thought tha.t it had beiui 
mismanaged, and he described it in no unm(‘a.surefl teniis as a disaster. 

1 do not share that view. 1 think that if we Knglishmen were to 
render oiirselvi‘s responsible for conducting the (_k)N erniiKuit of India 
we were bound in honour to give the Jndians all that was Ixvst in 
our civilisation. 1 think that J^ord Morley was jxu'fei'tly right when 
he took the momentous decision to educate th(? Indian mind upon 
WTsttuMi lines. After all, how can you give an hon(‘-st education to 
a race if you do not beli(‘ve it ' And it is greatly to our credit; 
that we have succeeded, through our system of education being intro- 
duced into India, in bringing about those aspirations, those hop(?s 
and those sentiments which we now as statesmen liave studiously to 
consider. 

1 renuunhcr, a long time ago, lia\ ing a eonv ersation with a grt^at 
historian, Sir WilliaTn Hunter. He was speaking of tin* iufliuuice of 
the English missionary in India, and In? said to me? that he tliought 
that English Missionary enterprise in India was of s})ecial vahn?, 
heeause it brought liefore the Indian mind the disiiiter(?sti?d (‘lenient 
in English life. Oni- system of edneation also has })rought before tin? 
Indian mind the disinterested eleincnt in English life, and so far from 
bringing about disaster, I think that it has eonferred eonsiucnoiis 
practical services upon India. VVhen I was examining into tln^ 
conditions of the Indian Public 8ervice 1 found (?\ erywheie most 
remarkable testimony to the loyal, dex'oted, intelligent ser\'ic(‘s 
rendered by the Provincial Service in India, a body of men, over a 
niillion in numh(?r, serving the British (Government, using the English 
language, educated in our s(?hools, aud co-operating with onr officials 
in England in carrying out our great civilising work. Wh(*re would 
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that great body of officials be }>ut for the system of educatioi] in 
India ? I was struck also with the universal testinamy as to the 
admiral )le work rendered l)y the Judicial Service in India. Some 
years ago the lowest judge in the judicial hi(uarchy of India was the 
subject of general ci'itieism. It was said that he was dishonestc 
a]jd that his judgments could not be relied on. ddiere is Jiothing of 
that kind now. 

I notice that some little criticism was passcul upon my right lion. 
Friiuid for having, as it were, deluged the House at the last moment 
lK!foi‘(5 the introduction of this Bill with Blue Books, which Horn mem- 
liers inid no lime to sift. It was, 1 think, an inferciK^e that my right 
hon. Friend was censured as having desired to rush this Bill through 
before* it had time to receive adequate coiisideiation. The fact is that 
this Bill is drawn to supplement the policy contained in the Montagu- 
(dielmsioi'd Keport. That Keport Inis been in the hands of Mon. 
Members for sometliing like a year. There is nothing in this Bill 
which is not contained in thatiteport. That lieport is not only a 
\ (‘ry a1)le and (‘Jo<iuent State Paper, but it is also one of the greatest 
vState I’apers wliich have been \)roduced in Anglo-Indian history, 
and it is an open-minded, candid vState ihiper, a State Paper which 
<loes not ignore or gloss oxan* the points of ci-iticisra wliich have since, 
b{M‘ji elaboj’ated in tin* voluminous documents which havi* becui sub- 
mitted to us since th(*n. And my right hon. Fi’iend not only has 
gix en us this great State Pai»er which we have had ample time to 
dig(5st, but he has also i»ublished every document which has come from 
India as soon as In* ])ossibly could. There* has been no intention on 
his ])art, or on tin* ])art of tiie Government, to withhold any infor- 
mation from the iiiua iew of tin* House. The hon. and gallant Meni- 
b(*r foi' Melton (Golonel Yate) passed some criticisms upon one of the 
salient features of this measiu'C. Hi? was Aery severe upon my right 
hon. FrieiuTs proposal for dual government in the provinces. That, 
of coui'se, is only a part of a large scheme of nd’oim, but since criti- 
cism has been chiefly centered upon this kind of dual government, 
I should lik(i to say a few words upon it. The hon and gallant Mem- 
Iku-’s criticism was ut)on this thesis : He maintained that if you 
flivided the portfolios in the provinces into two J>epartinents you 
would inevitably get a great increase of hostile criticism directed 
against the allocation of finance. But we haA e this criticism already ; 
we have had it for many y(‘ars. One of the cardinal points of criti- 
cism in India is tlie allocation of finance between what may be called 
the security st‘rvic(‘.s on the one hajul and tlie educational and social 
services on the other. My lamented friend Mr. Gokhale, one of the, 
greatest and purest characters 1 have known, and a great statesman 
and parliamentarian, was constantly insisting upon this point. When 
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I was in India the papers were full of criticisms, pointed, ])itter and 
severe, upon the assumed extravagance of the Indian (Government 
upon the Army and the'Police. I do not think there is anytliing at 
all in my hon. Friend’s criticism upon this point. 

The Diarchy 

As to tlie system gei»era,lly, the diarchical system, 1 coijfess 
that when I first came to study it 1 was veiy sceptical hut the 
more 1 thought over the problem, the more I went iiito th(‘ 
difficulties, the more 1 have studied the alternative plans proposed, 
the more clear I am that it is the only solution which will l eally })e 
found practical »le. After all, what is it that we intend ? A\'e if)t(‘nd 
gradually to ijitroduce the Indian people to Ecsi^onsible (Governmeait. 
We wish the stages by which that introductio?i is to be (‘ffectcd to 
l)e gradual, to be tested. We wiL*h to know whether in effect our 
experiment is suceeding. flow an; we to know that, unless we adopt 
some such plan as that suggested in the Pill 'I ]j('t us suppose that wc^ 
take the alternative which has been offered by the local (loveri. merits. 
You would have a portfolio of educatioji going now to an Indian, 
thcji to an Englishman, and then again to an Indian. W hen th(‘ 
time for review comes, who will be able to say whether tin; dcj'art- 
ment of Education, has or has not furnisluMl ade(|uate ev idence of 
Indian administrative faculty? Your t(‘st is obscure, your test is 
made of no worth whatever, unless you make your Indian Minist(‘rs^ 
carry out a concerted policy over a mimlicr of years a jfoliey capable 
of being tested, something in the nature of a itolit ical expiu’iment. 
Apart from that, if you adopt the unity system, will you I'oally help 
your Oovernmeut ? AVill you l)e simplifying, as is imagined, f lu* proh- 
lems as presented to the (Government? The more 1 think upon 1hes(^ 
probhuiis th(‘ more I am convinced that the answer to all those (|ues 
tious will be in the negative, that it will b(‘ far easier to have har- 
mony ill your Government if y^iur Indian Ministers are allowed a 
])retty free hand in the management of their own Department, if they 
are recognised and clearly recognised to he respoiisihh' to their 
TjCgislatures. 

This Bill not only proposes gradually to introduce a system of 
responsible Government into India. It has another ohiect. It 
proposes to iMcr(‘aso decentralisation in India. That is a very old 
problem. 8ome years ago . there was an important Eoyal Commission 
on Decentralisation which made a number of fruitful and useful 
suggestions, some of which have been carried into effect. Proposals are 
contained in the Bill for devolving authority from the Secretary of 
^tate to the Government of India, and from the Government of India 
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Xo the provincial Governments. 7 "^^^ accon^plished in two 

ways. My right hon. Friend in his lucid speech referred in detail to 
this matter. At the present moment over-centralisation in India is 
due to the fact that in the last resort this Parliament has the right to 
criticise the administration. Therefore, the Secretary of State can- 
not relax his authority and the Viceroy of India cannot relax his 
authority. In the first Clause of the Bill provision is taken for the 
allocation of powers as between the central authority and the pro- 
vincial authority, and that is to be done under rules. This Bill does 
not propose to define what functions are provincial and what 
are central in anv way comparable to what was done in the Domi- 
nion of Canada Act, when the functions of the federal and provin- 
cial authorities were accurately and, as was thought then, exhaustive- 
ly defined. We are leaving this allocation of functions to be deter- 
mined by rules in the light of experience, and that I think is a 
thoroughly wise decision. Furthe’-iwore, whereas in federal constitu- 
tions disputes With respects to the functions of provincial and cen- 
tral Governments would be brought into the Law Courts, ic is express- 
ly provided by Clause 13 of the Bill that the Law Courts shall have 
no cognisance of such questions. That, again, appears to me to be 
a singularly wise decision. The time undoubtedly will come when 
the pressure of public opinion will demand a more ac:arate alloca- 
tion of powers, and the time will probably come when the pressure 
of public opinion will require that all disputes in respect to the 
functions of central and provincial Governments shall go to the 
Law Courts. T am profoundly of opinion that the framers of this 
Bill have been wisely inspired in the course which they have chosen 
to take svith respect to this very important matter. We cannot at 
the present moment make up our minds oace and for all as to wliat 
parts of our highly-centralised system it would be safe to devolve, 
and we must leave that to careful experiment. Reference has been 
made to caste distinctions and in the peculiar circumstances of 
Indian civilisation that is a matter which cabs for caution. 

The hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle under- Lyme (Colo- 
nel Wedgwood) criticised this Bill on the ground of its insufficiency, 
but I think that he was doing something less than justice to its 
authors in that criticism. This is a great Bill. The hon. and 
gallant Member did not exaggerate when he described it as one of 
the most important measures that has ever been brought before the 
consideration of this House. It is a measure, the effects of which, 
if it is passed, as I trust it will be will be felt for generations 
to come. It opens a new era in Indian public life, and it offers new 
hope to Indian political aspirations. It promises to add to the 
cause of good and progressive and enlightened Government all those 
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moderate forees of Indian political opinion whidh might be alienated 
by procrastination. It is a most important Bill, and for that Tery 
reason it is necessary that it should be accompanied, in the intereslts 
of Indians themselves^ by safeguards which will enable the experi- 
ment to be tried with the greatest prospect of brilliant success. T 
know that the measure of roy right hon. Friend has attracted some 
criticism on the ground that it does not go far enough. Criticism 
has been passed upon the restrictions of Ministers in provincial 
Governments in the discharge of the functions entrusted to them, 
and it is said : why could you not give the Minister in a provincial 
Parliament a perfectly free hand with respect to the Government 
there ? The answer is surely simple. Let us suppose he is dealing- 
with Excise and with the liquor trade of his province. Can he take 
a step which does not have some effect upon that which belongs to 
the reserved functions ? The same applies with regard to estimates 
and finance, and obviously there must be some correspondence 
between the two offices of Government otherwise the machine 
would not work. It is, in other words, anessential condition of the 
mixed form of Government, of the transition form of Government 
which is being set up, and which I believe will be carefully worked, 
that there should be cheeks and safeguards, 

I think we are sometimes inclined, when we are examining 
measures for the development of popular liberties in India, to be 
guided by a standard which perhaps may be sometimes over austere. 
Much has been said but none too much in praise of the incom- 
parable work of the Indian Civil Service in India — that great service 
which has conferred shining benefits upon the civilisation of India, 
that great service which exists, so far as I know, no where else in the 
world, a body of men living in a country where they have no family 
interests to serve, where they are under no temptation to do jobs 
for their friends and their relations, a body of men animated by the 
pure spirit of disinterested endea.vour for the good of the populations 
entrusted to their charge. Where is there such a Government as 
this anywhere else on the face of the globe ? Our Government 
here sometimes falls under the suspicions of being guided by motives 
less austere. We had the other day a Debate upon part\ funds 
and party honours, and it was said that the pure stream of Minis- 
terial patronage was sometimes polluted. 1 am not concerned to 
argue that question but in India you have a body of men dedicated 
to the public service freed from all embarrassing ties, and h(»kling 
to a standard of efficiency and austere virtue which cannot be 
matched in any country in t..e world. Is it not natural that when 
an Indian civilian comes to criticise a scheme which will have the 
effect €)f transferring, perhaps at some distant day, large blocks of 
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administrative work and administrative responsibility to Indians, he. 
should fear that the standard of austere efficiency will be probably 
relaxed ? That may be so. I am not prepared to say that this ex-^ 
periment may not be attended by some relaxation of efficiency. But 
after all, let us remember that our system in India is an English 
system, and that an English system is difficult to work by those who 
are not bred up in the English tradition. I think there may bo 
some relaxation of efficiency, but I say that that relaxation in effi-; 
ciency, if such there be, will be purchased over and over again by 
the confidence and support which the Government will receive from 
the co-operation of these electoral classes in India. 

I have only one word more to add. Almost every speaker who 
has addressed the House on this subject has emphasised the neces- 
sity of swift progress. We are all conscious that if we do not carry 
this Bill through we may miss an opportunity such as will never 
recur. I believe that from the bottom of my heart. I believe that, 
unless we seize this opportunity, unless we pass this Bill, unless we 
see to it that this Bill is not whittled away in any serious particular,, 
we shall be confronted with a grave situation in India. I cannot for- 
get the fate which befell the Report of the Indian Public Service Com- 
mission which I had a humble share in framing. There was a Com- 
mission which travelled over India, working for three years upon 
the problem of the Indian public administration. Indian public , 
opinion was greatly excited, discussions were held from end to end 
of India, the public Press was full of the proceedings of the Com- 
mission, violent antagonisms were excited, political opinion was 
worked up to a high pitch of excitement, and the Commission pro^ 
duced a Report. I have every reason to believe that that Report, if it 
could have been acted on at once, would have satisfied reasonable 
opinion, or the great bulk of reasonable opinion, in India. But what 
happened ? The War came, and the Government found it impossi- 
l>le to act upon the Report. The Report was shelved. Nothing has 
been done, and I believe there is hardly any recommendation in the. 
Report which has yet been carried into effect. The result is that 
concessions which would have been satisfactory three or four years 
ago are flouted now as utterly insufficient to meet the political 
demands of the people. Do not let us repeat that. It may be said 
we have many excuses for delay. 1 know, indeed, that the political 
landscape in India is troubled andstoimy. There is the deep-seated 
anxiety of the moslem population with respect to the fate of the 
Turkish Empire ; there is the reaction after the strain of war ; there 
are the high prices ; there is general distress ; there is agitation ott 
the Rowlatt Bills ; there are sedition mongers going about the 
villages saying that the Sirkar proposes to take half the dowry of thei 
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women, half the earnings of the men, and half the sum which is set 
asi.de for marriage settlements. These flying rumours among the 
villages in India may give cause for legitimate anxiety^, quite apart 
from the clouds on the Afghan frontier. My right hon. Friend has 
been wisely advised in going on with this great measure. He 
knows, and the Government know, that to recede at this moment 
from the solemn pledge which has been given to the people of India 
by the Declaration of 20th August would fatally and justly under- 
mine our character for fair dealing and justice and would alienate, 
and justly alienate, the good will and the patriotism of the loyal 
population of India. 

Mr. Spoor- — In rising to take part in this Debate on behalf of 
the Labour party, I would like to say that we do not at all events 
give a qualified approval to the Bill that has been introduced this 
a.fternoon. I believe that every member of the party realises what 
has been urged already to night, that this is one of the most impor- 
tant measures that have ever been submitted to the British Parlia- 
ment. We feel with regard to it that it is a partial measure of justice, 
and we support it because of that and because we believe that, as 
has been indicated here to-night, it is possible that the \veak points 
in the Bill may be considerably strengthened when the Bill is 
thoroughly gone into in Committee. It is a Bill which, although un- 
satisfactory in itself, does seem to contain immense possibilities and 
it does not point, we believe, in the right direction. If I may be 
permitted, I would like to congratulate the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State, upon having at last broken from the tiadi- 
tions, and the policy, or want of policy, that have characterised our 
rule in that country for far too long. The whole problem of India 
is a gigantic one. Apart from the many vast religious and racial 
problems that exist, there are very serious enonomic complexities, 
and it is to that side of the question which, so far, has been hardly 
touched upon in the course of the Debate to night, that I would for 
a moment or two like to address myself. We have to remember 
that Britain is responsible in India for one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion of the world — a population that has at present no effective voice 
in the direction of its own destiny. We have to remember that the 
difficulties to which I have already referred that concern our Gov^ 
ernment of the country, are complicated at the present moment, 
because we have just emerged from the very terrible struggle of the 
last four and a half years. 

We are glad that the Government have declared their policy. 
We are glad that that policy, summed up in two words, is Home 
Hule for India. What one feels, to be quite fair about the whole 
^juestion, is that we owe to that great country a debt of reparation.. 
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Though India may be, as has been said again and again, the bright- 
est jewel in Britain’s crown, we have got to remember that there are 
certain aspects of our misgovernment in that country, certain aspects 
of our commercial exploitation of that country, that will be perhaps 
the blackest pages in British history. We have to remember, too, 
that we went to India for commercial purposes, we have remained 
there for commercial purposes, and we have persistently exploited 
the Indian people from the earliest days by our control in that 
country. Reference has been made to-day in the course of the 
Debate to the latter days of the 18th century and the early days of 
the 19th century, when India was looked upon as a veritable El 
Dolorado for the British investor, and the whole record going through 
the whole of the last century tells the same story. Methods were 
adopted which can only be characterised as ruthless in order to pre- 
vent or limit Indian competition with British manufacturers, and 
there has been for a fairly long period a very considerable decline in 
Indian industries with all the consequent suffering that that decline 
involves. The first quarter of the last century, from 1800 to 1825, 
there were five famines in India ; in the next quarter there were two; 
in the third quarter six ; and, in the last quarter, 1875 to 1900, 
there were eighteen famines. I know it is very difficult to interpret 
these cold figures in human terms, but the Labour party always en- 
deavours to do that, and we try to realise what this enormous loss of 
millions of lives really meant to that country, and how far the unrest 
that exists at this moment in India is due to the ruthless, and some- 
times reckless, commercial exploitation of that land. 

We cannot escape the truth that the people of Britain have 
grown rich out of the slaves of India, and, judging by our present 
. position, judging by what is happening there at this moment, it 
does look as though we have not profited by our experience or 
gained much in our humanity. Indeed, a day or two ago a question 
was asked in this House with regard to the wages in the textile 
mills of Bombay at the present time, and the answer given is one 
that should really give pause to all who have any feelings of huma- 
nity left in them, and who take in India a self-righteous pride regard- 
ing our capacity to govern millions of subject-people. Men are 
working twelve hours a day, women eleven, and children six, and 
adults are working for eight rupees a month, which is equal to about 
3s. a week.’ Reference has been made to-night by one who spoke in 
the Debate to the insanitary hovels, to the congested areas, to those 
awful housing conditions that intensify plague, and make the rava* 
ges of disease still more terrible. When we remember that in the 
great city of Bombay there were, accordingly to the last returns^ 
nearly 750,000 people living in one room tenements, when we re- 
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member, according to the last returns, the infantile death-rate in 
the great city of Calcutta in 1915 was 540 per 1,000, and in 1916 it 
was 675, we cannot but feel there has been something seriously 
wrong with the method of Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Education tried to paint a rather 
brighter picture of educational activity in India. I was very glad to 
hear him say some of the things he did, but one cannot forget that 
the teachers in the Government schools of India are receiving some- 
\ thing like 5s. 6d. a week for salary, and when one remembers that, 
side by side with that, rent and living have enormously advanced 
during the last thirty years, we are able, I think, to visualise the 
terrible economic problem that faces the great majority of the Indian 
people. 

Let us turn to the other side of the picture. I have here returns 
taken from newspapers of recent date, showing the dividends that 
British-controlled companies are paying, and have been paying 
recently over there. Dividends ran up to 300 per cent, and 400 per 
cent., while India’s teeming millions are still working under condi- 
tions of slave labour. Only a week or two ago in this House, in the 
last Debate, reference was made to the Bengal Iron Company, 
whose shares before the War stood at something like 5s. and which 
to-day stand at los. What can one expect when the Indians see 
that glaring disparity ? Can we anticipate or hope for anything else 
but very, very serious diseffection and trouble ? There is industrial 
conflict going on in India similar to that in almost every other 
country in the world. It is more intensified there because the condi- 
tions are even more extreme and severe. There are many elements 
of a very complex character which enter into the situation, but one 
cannot but feel that that situation is enormously aggravated on its 
economic side in the fact that work is done by slave labour to-day, 
in this twentieth century, under the British flag which is a disgrace 
to civilisation. I feel quite suce that the right hon. Gentleman who 
bas introduced this Bill with a sincere desire to achieve real im- 
provement and real reform will agree with me when I say that. For 
far too long some of the unimaginative profiteers of this country 
have run India, and have run it badly. I submit we are under such a 
debt to India that we need to pay back at the very earliest possible 
tnoment. 

The Bill that has been introduced this afternoon and the speech 
that accompanies its introduction shows that the Secretary of State 
fully recognises the difficulties of the case. The measure is one 
that shows imagination. It realises that the protest which for long 
iras been inarticulate in India has at last found expression, and poli- 
tical expression, and that public opinion has so increased in volume 
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there and in direction and intensity thati action is beings compelled^ 
The passing of the RowJatt Acts that we debated a week ago is in 
atself a sufficient indication of the extrenaely grave character of the 
existing situation. What is it the Indian people ask for ? Really, 
Mr. Deputy-Speaker, 1 must confess to a certain amount of 
amazement to-night when I heard an hon. Gentleman on the oppo- 
site side of the KLouse urging a more conservative policy, and 
urging that whatever we did we should be careful not to move too 
rapidly. We had, he said, to go very very cautiously. What does 
Indians ask for ? India does not ask to be separated from the 
British Empire. But India wants what we ourselves have always 
said we believed in for all parts of our possessions — responsible self- 
government. It is a very significant thing that the only country 
where religious differences have cat so deeply — \t is, I say, a re- 
markable thing— that these gulfs have been bridged in a way that 
would have been thought altogether impossible a few years ago. 

The intensity of that wave of nationalism, the reality of it, is 
perhaps better seen in the fact that Moslem and Hindu have come 
together than in anything else. What is it this Bill gives ? It cer- 
tainly does give, as has been claimed by the Secretary for India, a 
certain limited measure of responsible Government in the provinces, 
/but the central Government there retains complete aatocratic powen 
The vast majority of the people of India remain voteless. All the 
women remain voteless. I am rather surprised seeing that we in 
Britain have definitely admitted the right of women to vote on equal 
4:erms with men, that the right hon. Gentleman is not prepared to 
carry that particular principle into opeiation in the Bill that he has 
introduced. I hope it will be possible even in Committee to effect 
that reform. The limited scope of the Bill, the fact that it gives so 
little in comparison with> what the people have asked and are asking, 
of course means that the people of India will be very, very disap- 
vpointed. I was much interested in the speech that was made by 
the Education Minister, It does appear to me that it is just there 
one comes right up against the real solution, not only of the Indian 
difficulty but of most of the difficulties existing at present in the 
different countries of the world. 

The Labour party regrets that in this measure education is only 
given a secondary place instead of a primary place. We say that if 
you will give to India compulsory education, the day is not far dis- 
tant— it may be very, very much nearer than people sometimes 
imagine— when ludia will be fully competent to gavern herself. 
When one thinks that education in India costs to-day, I believe, 
about three-half pence a bead, one realises the immense amount of 
.arrears that bavejto be overtaken before anything like a satisfactm^ 
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•system can be secured. In thinking of India one cannot but think 
of her great past. As I said a week or two ago, it is a surprising 
thing that so many British people seem to be blind to the fact that 
"we are dealing with one of the greatest civilisation sc) fair as age is 
concerned, so far as iis contribution to the world's common stock of 
ideas is concerned, of which we have record in human history. 
People talk about India and Indians illiteracy. That is ati appalling 
comment upon our Government during the last two generations ; for. 
after all, it was India who gave to the world one of the most wonder- 
ful religions that the world has ever had, a religion that, to quote 
the words of Sir Edwin Arnold. 

‘‘Kept Asia sweet and clean for twenty centuries.” 

It may be that that religion has largely left India now. It has 
travelled North and East, but it still exerts enormous influence over 
countless millions of the people who inhabit this globe. I have been 
thinking as I have been sitting here to-night of one well-known 
figure of the I.abour movement, well-known a few years ago, and 
unhappily not with us now. 1 have been thinking how the man who 
was much misunderstood, much misrepresented, much undervalued 
by the people who did not know him, James Keir Hardie, of how 
Hardie again and again raised his voice and used his pen in the 
interests of India. 1 know there are those, perhaps in this House, 
and certainly among Anglo-Indians, who looked upon Keir Plardie 
as nothing else but a seclilious malcontent. Well, if to stand for 
the rights of the people against the power of the oppressor, to stand 
for truth and cleanness and honour against untruth and dishonour — 
if this be the mark of the seditious malcontent, then I imagine — 
and I hope- — that their are many such in this House to-night, and 
that not the least of these is the right hon. Gentleman whose 
measure we are discussing. I quote Keir Hardie's words because it 
has some bearing upon the speech we have just heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the Board of Education. 
Sj)eaking of the Indian people h^said : 

“Their ability Is not open to question, A great intellectual 
awakening is shaking this ancient Empire to its foundation, A sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the facts will bind the people' more closely 
to us and lead to their becoming a loyal self-governing part of the 
Empire. Repression will only intensify their determination to secure 
Self-Government and may lead finally to the loss of what has been 
described as the brightest jewel in the British crown. It is for 
statesmen to choose which path they will follow.” 

We are glad to believe that the Secretary for India has chosen 
the right path by this Bill, although we also believe that he travels 
j^long it With undue caution.^ At all events^ this Bill must not either 
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now or in Committee be weakened in any essential particular or else 
it may mean that we ^hall have trouble of a much more serious 
character than we have had in India as yet. Only a few hours ago, 

I heard one of the most distinguished Indians living in this countr}^ 
say, in reference to this measure, that it is the irreducible minimum. 
If it is in any way lessened in its effectiveness and power the Indian' 
people will not accept a continuance of the existing state of affairs. 
He said to me : 

“You may bring your machine guns ; you may bring your aero- 
planes, and you may bomb us from the skies, but you will have 
to exterminate the whole of the Indian people, rather than we will 
submit to conditions which are tyrannical, cruel and unfair.’' 

Everybody who thinks of the immense seriousness of the situ- 
ation now, when the whole world is in a state of uncertainty and the 
whole of Europe is involved in a conflict of ideas that many of us 
cannot see our way through, and one realises if ever the time is ripe 
for certain action with regard to India, that time is the present. If 
we fail now, we may have a revolution there, and if we do, God onlv 
knows what the result will be. If, on the other hand, we succeed, 
and if this Bill becomes a Statute, much strengthened and improved 
and in a much more democratic form, if we succeed in this we shall 
establish the beginnings of a partnership on terms of mutual confi- 
dence and good-will between India and the rest of the Empire, a 
partnership that will not only benefit those who at present live under 
the British flag, but one which, we believe, will hasten the cause of 
Hbert}', right, and of human progress throughout the entire world. 

Sir J. D Rees * The tributes which have been paid in the 
House to the merits of the Indian Civil Service are pleasant hearing 
to the only member of that Service in this House, and I wish to 
thank the Secretary of State, whose speech I did not misunderstand, 
because he made a most handsome acknowledgment of the position 
of the Civil Service, and I should like, on behalf of the Indian Civil 
Service, to thank him and the President of the Board of Education, 
and the others who have testified to the work which that Service has 
done in India. This Debate is now taking a certain character. It 
seems to me that all the criticisms that have been levied against the 
Bill were based upon two misunderstandings. In the first place, 
hon. Members criticised the Bill adversely, and they wanted to go- 
faster. 

My. hon and gallant Friend the Member for Newcastle under- 
Lyme (Col.onel Wedgwood) complained that universal suffrage was 
liot admitted at once, and the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down complained that female suffrage had not been given to India, 
Mtiy I point out that those reforms were never recommended, and^ 
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they certainly seemed to me to totally overlook the portions of the 
policy with which we are dealing, and to which I have just called 
attention. 

Another error which vitiates all the criticisms I have heard to- 
night is this : I do not think any of those I have heard speak to- 
night, and I do not think officers serving in India, realise to what 
extent the Government of India is the Government of all India. It 
has been spoken of to-night as if it was a separate organisation un- 
connected or only loosely connected with the local Governments, 
and upon that was founded the objection that there was no real 
advance towards responsibility in regard to the central Government, 
and that what was done was only done for the local Governments. 
If the House once realises that the central Government is the Gov- 
ernment of all India, and that local Governments are only its agents, 
with very restricted powers, they will realise that once a great ad- 
vance has been made with local administration it is also an advance 
in the central administration, and that all the democratic advances 
which are made in this measure are advances in the Government of 
the whole of India, and not solely in the Governments of the provin- 
ces. 

Why, Sir, the Governments of the provinces have exceedingly 
restricted powers. They cannot create an appointment at the most 
paltry salary. They have sitting amongst them, but not of them, an 
officer of the central Government called the Accountant-General, who 
is not only not under their orders, but whose business it is to see 
that they do not spend a single rupee witliout sanction, and he keeps 
; them down under the Government of India all the time. That is 
what it is i^ow proposed to alter. If it is realised that the central 
Government is the Government of all India it will be realised that 
the advances made in the local Governments are advances in all 
India, and that Government is immensely democratised by the 
i measures before the House, and that the features of this Bill in that 
. respect are not open to the criticisms which have been made. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme repeated^ with 
’ variations, a speech he made the other day, and I much regret it. 

Somebody has said that there were fifty languages in India, but I 
. have had to do duty as interpreter in five of these languages in the 
. South of India, where it was part of my duty to report and examine 
the native Press and the Indian newspapers, and report to the Gov- 
ernment what was in them^ I learned this, that anything that is 
said in the House of Commons about India travels to an extent 
which, is by no means realised, and a special responsibility attaches 
to every utterances of a Member o£ Parliament concerning Indian 
.affiaiis. The people in India who. read extracts from speeches made 
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t>y my hon. and gallant Friend Colonel Wedgwood, such as the one 
he has made to-night, do not know that since he took the Bolshe- 
viks under his comprehensive umbrella that he is in the habit of 
running amok down the floor of the House and assaulting all and 
sundry who come in his way. They will say, “He is a Member of 
Parliament He must be a serious man. What he says must be 
entitled to attention.’’ Therefore, it is a deplorable thing that the 
Ihon. and gallant Member — of whom I am a personal friend, and 
whose eccentricities I bore until he took up the Bolsheviks— should 
have spoken as he did to-night. It is a deplorable exhibition he has 
given to-night, and it is most regretable that he should have allowed 
himself to say what he did. Amongst other things, he complained of 
the indirect franchise for election to the central Government. Lord 
'Southborough’s Committee admitted that they would have liked a 
direct franchise ; but they are not ready on the spot with a direct 
franchise. They are not ready, like the hon. Member who has just 
^at down, to demand the immediate introduction, by order, into 
Asiatic country of a complete democratic system which has taaen 
us hundreds of years to develop in our own country. 

The hon. and gallant Member also complained that there was no 
franchise for the literate. Therefore, he said that the franchise was 
a bad franchise. I am heartily glad that literature or literateness, or 
whatever may be the right expression, forms no part of this fran- 
chise. Nothing more liberal or more unfortunate from a democra- 
tic point of view could be imagined than that suggestion, made in 
good faith but in complete ignorance. The masses of the people 
of India are small cultivators. They pay most of the revenue. 
They are not literary but they are the backbone of India. They are 
the chief tax-payers. They are remarkably sensible, courteous, 
polite, highly civilised, gentleman-like people in all their ways and 
habits. They are perfectly capable of understanding what we want, 
and of giving a vote for the member they want, and to think that 
ithey should be excluded from the new franchise because they cannot 
3‘ead and write is an absolutely absurd thing and shows how preju- 
dice, when it seizes a man or a Member of Parliament, deprives him 
.of the power of understanding the beggarly elements of the issues 
which he is attempting to debate. J do not apologise, since it is in 
order, for dealing with this matter, because it is an exceedingly seri- 
ous thing that on the Second Reading of the most important Bill 
regarding India that has ever come before this House, the word 
-‘‘fraudulent” should be used, the words “evasion of pledges'’ should 
be used, other charges totally unsupportable should be made, and 
the intentions of the Goverum^nt and of this House should be mis- 
represented. The hon. Member repeated to-night a great many 
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things he said the other day. He scoffed at an electorate of 
5,/''00,ooo. Is it not a very big thing to make an electorate of 
5,ooo,oco by wav of a beginning. It is more than the population of 
this country when it began to have responsible Government. 

He complained that members are to be elected not upon an 
education but on a property franchise. A property franchise is 
extremely useful in India. The property franchise only died here the 
day before yesterday, so to speak. It enabled you, by giving yo.i the^ 
names of people who are taxpayers, to form some sort of electorate. 
The honorable and gallant Member also spoke about the working 
classes in Bombay, Cawnpore, Calcutta, and their ftanchise. I do 
not know what he means by the working-classes in India. I object to' 
that phrase, in this country or elsewhere. What does he mean by the 
working-classes ? The people 1 have described are the working- 
classes. The small cultivator works very hard, and he certainly 
belongs to the working-classes. Cannot we get this cant out of the 
dili.'ussion, and really deal with the vital issue. Then he complained 
of^the representation of the Chambers of Commerce. Would he 
leave out of account commerce in India ? If Lord Southborough's 
Committee had not recommended, and if the Secretary of State had 
not adopted the suggestion that Chambers of Commerce should 
be represented, what then Commerce in India represents in 
imports and exports hundreds of millions to this country. Are they 
to have no representation in the new Parliament in India } It is not. 
only the Chambers of Commerce representing European commerce 
— though I think that is a noble thing and worthy of all represent 
ration, and I deeply deplore the remarks \vhich my hon. Friends> 
made on that subject — but the Chamber of Commerce of the Indian 
merchants are equally represented in this new system. 

The honorable and gallant Member went on to talk about giving 
votes to the plutocracy. Does the House realise that the inhabitants 
of the East are poorer than the inhabitants of the West Their 
income is very much less, their wages are very much lower, and if 
we did not need very much in the way of houseing, hardly anything, 
in the way of clothes, and if our food cost next to nothing we should 
be very much better off than we are to-day on one-tenth of the wages, 
we get. It is despairing to hear an honorable Member like the honor- 
able Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoor) complaining about 
the wages in India evidently comparing them with British trade-uniom 
rates. His complaint really is not against the British in India but 
against the Almighty, who made the East quite different from the 
West in climate and population and m all its other conditions. I 
suppose it is the popular thing to say, “Let us double the . wages in the 
East like w.e have doubled them in the West.” .We have doubling; 
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rthem in the East since we went to India. Wages all round have 
doubled. But if you want to double them again, are you going to tax 
these people who you say are so bitterly poor in order to pay these 
higher wages to the working classes ? Heaven knows who are the 
working classes. Are’you going to put taxes on them for the purpose 
^of giving trade union rate of wages to some people who have never 
heard ot trade unionism, and would never understand what you meant. 
The honora!)le Member referred to the franchise recommended by 
Lord Soulhborough’s Committee. That is plutocracy : putting the 
vote into the hands of the landlord class. These cultivators of a 
few acres are landlords, with an emphasis on the lord. I have been 
a Member of this House for thirteen or fourteen years, and when a 
subject comes to be discussed ones ears are often offended by the 
arrant nonsense which is talked. 

The honorable Gentleman who has just addressed us said some 
things with which 1 heartily agree. He spoke of the high civilisation 
of the people of the East, There I am with him, indeed, I am not 
sure it is not a higlicr civilisation than our own. Ours is a high 
standard of wants and theirs is a lower standard of wants and that 
kind of tranquill which obtains there may be of a higher class than 
our own. But when the honorable Member went on to talk about 
our exploiting India I came to the conclusion to ask him before he 
next speaks to read the Report on the Moral and Material Progress 
of India, lie will then see how much better off are all the inhabi- 
tants of India than they were before we went there, and only because 
there has been peace and prosperity and that British trade for which 
the honorable Member expressed such profound contempt, but which 
is the real basis of the whole British Empire. He talked about 
exploitation and the need for reparation. But it is known to anyone 
■who, like myself, has lived in India for a quarter of a century that 
what has really happened there has not been the production of 
famine, but its prevention, for since we made the railways we have 
been able to correct the deficiency of corn in one area by bringing 
it from another. The only famine India is the famine of money, and 
not having enough money to pay prices when they rise above a 
certain level, and to meet this we have introduced a system of 
gratuitous relief on which the people live until prices fall again. 
This magnificent achievement has practically abolished those famines 
from which people died in their millions before our time, and to 
describe that as a black feature in the hisiory of our couniry is totally 
at variance with the real facts of the case. I am, indeed, glad to 
leave the speech of the honorable Member, and I would only add, 
in regard to the speech of my honorable and gallant Friend the 
Member for Newcastle-under- Lyme» that I really think he must know 
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better ; therefore it is perfectly inexcusable for him to repeat state^ 
ments totally unworthy of him and of the British Parliament. 

I do not pretend to have studied the Blue Books which have been 
presented to us of late. If any man told me that he had mastered 
those books since we have received them, I should think he was 
either a superman or that he was qualified to be placed in a very 
select category along with Anamas and Saphira. The mass of 
material in these books is enormous. It covers the whole field of 
the British administration and it is with a feeling of despair that 
one gets up> in this House and endeavours to pick out the eyes of 
such a mass of material. When a Bill of this importance comes 
before the House of Commons there is always some compelling 
cause behind. During the years I have been here I have seen 
extraordinary changes take place. I remember the Prime Minister, 
who is now, I think, the greatest bulwark against Bolshevism, and 
I follow him heart and soul on that account — I remember when he 
was regarded as a rash reformer, to put it very midly. I have seen 
that great change. But there has been such a development of 
democratic feeling since I have been in this House — and its rapid 
rush has been accelerated by the war into an absolute cyclone of 
progress — that such have been the changes that if there is any man 
here who is so much a compound of privilege and prejudice that he 
cannot realise what has occured, then I say such a man is perfectly 
incapable of understanding the situation or of offering criticism on 
this Bill. The underlying fact is this, that the House of Commons 
is determined that it will not stand in future the application of 
widely differing or, indeed, different principles of government to the 
Asiatic parts of the Empire from those which it is demanding for 
itself at home. I believe that to be the case. I believe this Bill 
give expression to that decision. One may like it or not — that has 
really nothing to do with it — but the point is this : Will the House 
of Commons suffer a Government to deport those who are obnoxious 
to the Government ? Will it stand a pure bureaucracy or autocracy 
any more ? I do not think it will. Therefore 1 say we have to 
consider this Bill and do the best we can to carry out its principles. 
I believe it does carry this out. I am glad its reception has 
been uniformly favourable, the opposition only having come from 
quarters which I may say are distinguished more for eccentricity 
than for sanity of judgment. 

I saw the other day there was published a manifesto by certain 
distinguished gentlemen of the Indo-British Association. There 
seems to be some magic virtue in the number “seven.^' The 
Government of India consists of seven. Seven senior statesmen of 
the Indo-British Association signed their Manifesto to the ^Times'V 
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They remind me of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. They commit 
themselves to this extraordinary transparently self- destructive pro- 
position. They say, “We are opposing this Bill because we receive 
touching and frantic appeals from the oppressed classes in India, 
and, therefore, we are impelled to oppose the passage of the Bill/' 
But their whole case is this, that these classes are not capable of 
formulating complaints or of giving expression to them. It is no 
wonder that the printer when he was faced with a communication of 
this sort^aid, “This is too much for me,'’ and struck out the word 1 
“communal,” substituting for it “commercial.*^ It was not, perhaps, 
appropriate to the context, but it was really not so absolutely 
transparently self-destructive as the word these gentlemen had them- 
selves put in. I really feel, as an Indian Civil Servant — as a 
member of the Madras Civil Service which has rather distinguished 
itself by its obscurantism — that I started life with a double dose of 
original sin, and nothing has saved me but a daily bath in the demo- 
cratic waters of the House of Commons. Had these seven gentle- 
men of the Indo British Association, who are opposing this measure, 
been exposed to the same influences as I have been, they would be 
supporting this measure to-day instead of wondering at me as a man 
who IS not standing up for the Civil Service to which he belonged. 
Why are none of these gentlemen who are oppt sing the Bill, why 
are not each of the ‘seven sleepers’, members of this House 1 It is 
because they cannot get in on that ticket. Not even if they accom- 
panied their oriental tickets, as I suppose they would, with an 
English ticket, professing great love for democratic institutions, do 
1 think they would face the electors of the present day. Therefore 
they are content to stay outside and complain of what they cannot 
get here to oppose. 

I have read great portions of these Reports. I think I have read 
all of them, and have only broken down when at the end of each 
Report I found a dissenting minute, a merciless minute of equal 
length to the Report, by Sir Sankaran Nair. If it were in order on 
the Second Reading, I should like to move an Amendment providing 
that anybody who writes a minute equal in length to the Report 
made by the whole of his colleagues, should be rendered hicapable 
of ever holding Office again. I have tried, out of respect to the 
House, to pick out, if not all the eyes of these Reports, some few of 
the points on which, as an old Indian Civil servant — I suppose this 
is a kind of a swan song of the Civil servant — perhaps 1 may be 
allowed to make a few remarks. One very extraordinary feature of 
these Reports is the increased influence and importance of th6 
Governors of our Indian Provinces. There is no harm in that. 
The people of India do not object to a Governor ^qua’ Governor .; 
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they dislike the Governor ‘qua' Civil servant. The Civil servant, 
knows too much and is probably a fine old crusted specimen of 
what used to be called in my lime the Anglo-Indian. However 
that may be, I should like to point out to this House how successful 
ihe Secretary of State has been in the appointments he has 
made to Governorships since he has beer, in office. For him to 
have been able to induce Lord Willingdon, a most admirable Gov- 
ernor, to remove from Bombay to Madras — where I know, although 
I was there myself, they want a little waking up and a little new 
blood — and to enter upon another teim of office, is extremely satis- 
factory. The right hon. Gentleman recommended to His Majesty 
the appointment of Sir George Lloyd, whom we here all knew well. 
Sir George has proved a signal success since he arrived in Bombay. 
As my hon. Friend the Member for Sevenoaks (Mr. Bennett) pointed 
out the other day, he arrived in circumstances of the extremest diffi- 
culty. He deported a person who most richly deserved it very soon 
after his arrival. 1 sincerely hope that the House in all quarters 
will support the Governor of Bombay in the action he has taken. 
He was right not to prosecute this man, who showed the most malig- 
nant hatred of his fellow countrymen and who, I know, does not 
retain the confidence of those who formerly backed him. I hope 
that Sir George Lloyd's action in deporting him will be supported 
as a courageous act. The office of Governor in an Indian province 
now is going to be one of extreme difficulty. Up till now the Gov- 
ernor has had to do this and do that, and was always in the picture. 
Now along comes the Governor with the Ministers, and there will be 
no close time for the Governor in this preserve. I hope the House 
of Commons will realise the exceedingly great difficulty in which 
.these high officers will be placed, and will give them strong support 
in all their acts. The Secretary of State, I understand, has arrived 
; at the conclusion that for these offices men in the flower of their 
mental and physical vigour alo»e should be appointed. I applaud 
' that decision on his part, although, as one who is on the threshold 
' of middle age himself, it might condemn me to inactivity. 

The Secretary of State made one remark which I did not quite 
follow. In referring to the transferred subjects I understood him to 
say that these would be made over to Ministers, and that we should 
have no more to do with them. I understand that the Governor will 
in certain contingencies have to come in, and will be practically 
responsible for the transferred subjects being properly carried on. 
If that is the case, that will bring in the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State himself. At any rate, whether or not I am right 
in this, the position of the Governor will be a very different one from 
what it was when I used to be private secretary to several of them, I 
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4o not mean to say that they did not work hard then. They did. 
I have the profoundest regard and respect for those who were my 
chiefs. There was a very humorous writer about forty or fifty 
years ago who drew pictures of all the chief chteiracters in India 
which were none the worse for being humorous. He said that a 
Governor might be a decayed noble man, but he must be plum 
and be able to wear a white waistcoat and the Ribbon of the Star of 
India. A Governor now requires a much greater equipment thaa 
before. I was private secretary to three Governors and in the secre- 
tariat I have served with many more Governors and Viceroys, 
and on their Councils. I hope that this House, when the Bill comes 
into force, will give the most generous and complete support of 
their officers. 

I am glad that this Bill has been introduced, and I hope it 
will be put through wihout waiting for it to be made perfect. 
We prefer a speady peace, to a perfect peace indeed, we know 
nothing about a perfect peace except by hearsay. Just as we prefer 
it at once to having it perfect, so we want to have this reforms 
brought in at once, rather than wait until they can be made 
absolutely perfect and watertight in every direction. My own 
advices from India confirm me in this opinion, that among moderate 
thinking men in that country there is not a consensus of opinion but 
at any rate a very largely held opinion,that the democratic advance is 
real though safeguarded, that to the electorate is real responsibility 
conceded, while, above all, what is of the utmost importance, 
that the supremacy of parliament is not at all impaired. 

1 said just now that the Government of India has concurrent 
jurisdiction right through the Provinces, and anything that is done 
in the provinces is done in the Government of India. The House 
of Commons must deal with ail the Governments of India as one, 
and it must acknowledge the advances made. I remember once, 
when I was a member myself of the Government of Madras on the 
Governor-Generars Council, complaining about the amount of the 
revenues of Madras which were taken by the Government of India 
for the general purposes of the year, and I said, “You might really 
think the revenues belonged to them.'' The Finance Minister imme- 
diately took me up, and said. “They do ; the whole of the revenues 
of India belong to the Government of India, and the Government of 
Madras which would represent, perhaps, 40 ,ooc,:oo inhabitants, 
has no right to one rupee.” The whole of the revenues of India 
are the fevnues of the central Government of India. I remember 
that at the moment, and I am not sorry I repeat it, because I think 
the want of knowledge on this point has vitiated every criticism I 
have heard against the Bill. I am sorry, though, that Madras 
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continnes to be a sort of milch cow, and I hope the arrangements 
calling for a more equitable contribution from the Provinces which 
are contemplated, will be made. I describe Madras as the milch 
cow of India, and, as I say that it reminds me of that celestial 
animal which, having supplied milk, butter, cream and cheese to 
the whole Indian Pantheon, mildly asked when they were going to 
begin to milk it. That is not the attitude of Madras. It does not 
supply all these delicacies to the whole of India and wonder when 
they are going to begin milking. It is milked freely, and I hope 
something will be done to equalise the burden. 

I must say a word about the question of caste. I come from 
Madras, and it is the Madras Government which has raised the chief 
difficulties about the caste business. They say that the Brahmins-^ 
that means the Brahmins and the upper castes — are an intellectual 
aristocracy. They are an aristocracy of birth too, but they are evjcn 
more an aristocracy of intellect. They are fit for government, j 
am sorry to say the Madras Government — I believe they are totally 
'wrong — has given way to the outcry against the upper castes, which 
I feel convinced has been organised for the purpose of putting up 
opposition to these reforms. Suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
was to say when the Reform Bill came in the other day, “Very well, 
you may have your reforms, but you must cut out anyone who has 
been to a university. lie must not have a vote, or any man 
who has been to a public school, or any one who belongs to the 
intellectual, educated classes, is not to have a vote or is not to 
have an appointment, and is to be cut out of the whole 
scheme.” That is what is practically proposed by the Madras 
Government. They want to provide that half the seats which are 
provided are to be ticketed and docketed and earmarked and set 
aside for those who do not belong to the upper classes. Gall them 
Brahmins if you like. It is a very good expression for ■ the upper 
castes, but that is what it really means. That is really a most 
extraordinary proposition to coine from a Government, and it 
really surprises me that they do not see that it really is the result of 
an organisation that these so-called lower caStes— -they are' not low 
castes at all — are being put up on this sham fear of an oligarchy 
in order to fight my right hon. Friend and his reform proposals. 
Of course it may be that' these high castes, the educated and 
intellectual itien, hang together. ' Such things have happened in 
our democracy, which wak not born yesterday. It is very extra- 
ordinary if something which, you may call an Oligarchy if you like, 
though it is not an oligarchy, shows somewhat similar tendencies. 
But do not support action which would be very much like laying 
\t down that, out oi 700 caudVdaXes ioi ParVvameut^ -^50 must be 
persons of little' or no education, lest tire olbers ebould* xbe best 
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of them on all occasions, which they probably would do. It would 
be very desirable to let a little fresh air into this subject and clear 
it of all cant. The fact is that, as the Chinaman is chiefly disliked 
for his industry, the Brahman is envied and feared for his brains. 
The President of Board of Education referred to education in Indiia, 
Although my right hon. Friend behind me (Sir H. Craik) repre- 
sents a university, I am so bold as to think that he was not right 
in what he said to-night about education and as the President of 
the Board of Education also represents university, I throw my lot 
in with him, and declare that our education in India has not been 
a complete failure, but on the contrary has raised the character of 
the public service and has conferred many other benefits in other 
directions. Of course we may not have reached that stage at which 
we are always told that everybody should aim, when education is 
run solely for its own sake without any regard to the material 
advantages resulting from it. Personally, that seems to me to be 
an unpardonable platitude, 1 believe that in this country education 
is chiefly valued for its material advantages, and I do not suppose 
that many students at universities or public schools go about singing 
to themselves how charming is the life of a philosopher. The 
Indians in this respect are not very different from ourselves, and if 
we apply to them the standards that we apjily to ourselves in this 
respect we shall have a much nearer understanding of them. 
In regard to the franchise, Lord Southborough's Committee are 
blamed fcr making the franchise too rural, and not sufficiently 
urban. To save time, I may explain that an Indian town in nothing 
more than a large village. 

Captain Ormsby-Qore : 1 am one of those who sincerely 
welcome this Bill, and do not share the views put forward by the hon 
and gallant member for Newcastle underLyme (Colonel Wedgwood) 
when he said there will be no gratitude for this Bill in India. 1 think 
he absolutely misinterpreted the feelings of the great majority of 
his Majesty's loyal subjects in the Indian Empire. Of the men who 
fought in the War, and have taken part in public life in India, I 
believe the vast majority welcome this Bill, and are anxious to take 
this oppentunity and realise that the work put in by the Secretary of 
State and his visiting Commission and later on by T>ord South- 
borough and his Committee has been solid work, well thought out 
and wisely constructed, and that the scheme that is now brought 
is a generous scheme put forward by and on behalf of the British 
people, not as a result of agitation or demand, but as a measure 
which we feel to be just and right at this juncture in the history of 
the Empire. The important thing to go forward from this House 
to-night is that, whatever delegation of power we are now giving for 
the hrsl time to th e people oi India, we gWe with a whole heart, and 
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I believe that it will be received in a good spirit. That is what I 
hope will characterise the proceedings in both Houses of Parliament 
in the Joint Committee. After all, the British Cabinet in August 
1917, made a promise to the people of India, which was fully under- 
stood, and we must do nothing to whittle down or go back on that 
promise. It is perfectly futile, in dealing with anybody, to make 
promises and not to fulfil them, or, if we fulfil them, to fulfil them 
in a grudging spirit. I hope that this Bill will go on the Statute 
Book very much is the form in which it is to-day, and I hope that, 
when it comes to be worked in India, it will secure the co-operation 
in the gigantic task of increasing the material, moral, and intellec- 
tual prosperity and progress of India, of large masses of the people 
of India who hitherto have not taken any share in its public life. I 
rejoice that the franchise is wide. It is no use pretending that it is 
not. It enfranchises 5,500,000 of people who have never exercised 
the vote before, and that is a big step when you are taking an initial 
step. . 

This Bill has two main features. In the first place, it proposes to 
devolve certain powers now exercised by the central government of 
India to provincial governments, and at the same time, though it 
has not been sufficiently mentioned in this Debate, it devolves 
powers which are exercised by Whitehall on to the government of 
India. I am certain that that is quite as important as the devolving 
of powers from the central government of India to the provincial 
governments. In regard to that devolution from the central govern- 
ment, 1 hope that Hon. Members will not press for too wide a 
measure of devolution, because, to my mind, the one thing at which 
we must aim at securing in India, and which is of supreme impor- 
tance to India, is the conception of India as one country from the 
Himalayas to the most southern end of that great country. That 
is the conception which we want to give to India — above all to weld 
all these races and languages ^nto a single national consciousness. 
That is the great task before us, a task which it is going to take 
many years before it is accomplished. And I hope that the devo- 
lution from the Central Governments to the Provincial Governments 
will not create or foment local differences but will insure that the 
best public men in India, whatever provinces they come from, may 
seek to serve in the provincial Government of India and in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. Those are the 
classes whom we want to see there. We want to see the best pro- 
ducts of public life in India taking up that part of national life 
which is concerned with government. 

The other part of the Bill is the reform scheme, and the House may 
congratulate Lord Southborough and his colleagues on a well reasoned 
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practical scheme which does not do what my hon. and gallant 
Friend the member for Newcastle under Lyme ( Colonel 
Wedgwood ) is always longing to do — get hold of a doctrine and 
run it to its logical conclusion irrespective of realities. We want to 
get away from doctrinaire applications. One of the causes of 
what an Hon. Member from the Labour Benches deplored this 
evening — the poverty of industry in India— has been the maintenance 
of Free Trade in India against the wishes of its people. Let us see 
henceforth that the people of India should determine their fiscal 
system and whether they want to adopt high Protection, moderate 
Protection, or even Free Trade, which I think would be folly in the 
case of India, let them adopt it. It is for them to work out their own 
salvation. We have forced this, to my mind, absolutely indefensible 
system on the people of India and they should be able to stop it. 
My sole idea in this Debate is to help forward this Bill, and to make 
it, if possible, a better Bill and I hope that I shall not he deemed 
guilty of destructive criticism if I refer to what I consider the weak 
point of the scheme. The weak point seems to be in the system 
which I regard as quite inapplicable, of division of subjects. You 
have at the present moment too large a category of reserved sub- 
jects. 

The functions of government in India are going to be divided 
by this Bill into three. There are All Indian subjects which are 
administered by the Government as agents of the Central Govern- 
ment of India. In the second category are provincial reserved sub- 
jects, and in the third are provincial transferred subjects, which are 
banded over completely to Ministers responsible to the Indian 
electors. Everything, to my mind, is to be gained by making the 
middle category, the category of reserved provincial subjects, as 
small as possible. That is to say, the greater number of subjects, 
if you feel that you cannot transfer them to th"^ Minister and 
the popular assembly, should be retained as all India subjects. Very 
little advantage will be got out of devolution, except devolution of 
those subjects which you can transfer to popular control, and the 
main reason why I say that is because I think it absolutely essen- 
tial that if those local electorates and legislatures and those pro- 
vincial Ministers are to become really responsible and learn for 
the first time in the history of India the difficult tasks of Parlia- 
mentary government control and responsibility, they should have 
responsibility in regard to finance. It is only when the action of 
a Minister touches the Indian taxpayer, only when the Indian 
Ministers have to bear the full responsibility for any mistakes they 
may make, that benefit can result. Unless mistakes can be brought 
home to them by the people of India, and there is no effort, I hope 
ihere will be no effojt, of British officials or of the British Governor 
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to protect Ministers from the Legislative Assembly, or from the 
electors, the benefit will be lost. 

The responsibility delegated, wherever it is most he really dele- 
gated it must be made absolute, and the (Governor must stand 
aside and see made what he knows to be mistakes in order that the 
lessons of seibgovernment, and the duties and difficulties of 
self-government, may be learned from the start. Democracy is the 
best form of government because, as Aristotle says, it soon proves 
its own corrective. If a lot of Ministers make a mess of things 
they are turned out of office very soon. That is why 1 hope that 
the category of reserved provincial subjects will be as small as 
possible. There are several of them in the list, as submitted by 
Mr. P'eetham's Committee, which I feel perfectly confident ought 
to have been retained as all India subjects, and several which I think 
might be transferred to popular control forthwith. That category 
looking at it from an outside point of view as one who has studied 
these Blue Books, is the weak point of the scheme. The other 
thing is the position, the personal position, of your eight Governors. 
Your eight Governors have indeed a task which, as it stands now, 
only eight supermen can do. That task is going to be gigantic. 
They will require lo be not only administrators, but also politicians 
of quick sympathy, untiring energy and perpetual tact. It is very 
hard to combine administrative experience with the political play 
which a Governor will have to perform in India in these days. I do- 
hope it may be possible to devolve from the Governors to the pro- 
vinces a vast amount of the administrative work they have to do now 
to some Deputy-Governor or subordinate who is an administrator 
— an experienced administrator working under a political chief. 
Your Governors in future, I maintain, will have to be political chiefs 
with a first rate administrator always at their hands to carry on 
the administrative work. There is one other thing in regard to this 
devolutionary system that I feel I must say something about, 
although it may perhaps, be anticipating the Report of Lord Crewe’s 
Committee. 

I feel it ought to go forth form this Debate to the Joint 
Committee that we cannot maintain, and ought not to maintain, 
along with this reform scheme the same meticulous control by the 
India Office over the central Government of India. Although it has 
been rather overlooked in the Debate, we are making big changes 
in the position of the Government of India in its relation to the 
Legislative Assembly of India. You are giving a big majority of non- 
official elected members in the Legislative Assembly. I do not care 
whether you leave to the Viceroy the right to withdraw members 
and safeguarding procedure of that kind, but once you have set 
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that Legislative Assembly with a large elected majority, the 
Government will have to pay attention to the Assembly. From the 
first day it meets, and every day it continued to meet, that Assembly 
will grow in power and authority, just as when you give a Minister 
an Advisory Committee or Couhcil ; if it is there he has to consult 
it. It is the way a constitutional Government works out. By the 
tact that you are evolutionising the constitution and character of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Central Government of India, you 
are putting that Government into a position in which it is bound in 
practice to be more and more responsive to that Assembly and to the 
electors whom that assembly represents. When you are doing that 
you cannot, unless you are going to put the Government of India 
into an impossible position, at the same time keep the control that 
has gone on through the Council of India in Whitehall in the past 
on every little item of expenditure, and all the personal cases with 
all the elaborate machinery of the biggest office in Whitehall as 
regards the building. I am more and more convinced that the 
Secretary of State, while he remains responsible to Parliament for 
the peace and order and good Government of India, will have to be 
prepared forthwith not merely to give fiscal autonomy, but also to 
delegate very largely the control of the work which is carried on 
by Whitehall over the Government of India. I want the Government 
of India . to be strong in prestige and increasingly sensitive to the 
opinion of its Legislative Assemblies. I want to see a united and 
progressive India and I want to see the experience learned by Indian 
administrators from the Government in the local Legislatures 
applied at the earliest possible moment to the central Government 
of India. That is what 1 wish. 

Let me repeat what I have said about the attitude of this House. 
I hope the right hon. Gentlemen will not attempt to set up a 
Select Committee on Indian affairs in ihis House because I believe 
it will merely mean that only the Members of that Select Committee 
will take an interest in Indian affairs. What I want to ensure is this ; 
That his salary is placed on the Estimates so that it can be brought 
on in Committee of Supply any time, and if possible, two or three 
times in the Session. VVc want to secure more interest from the 
great body of the Members of this House in Indian Imperial affairs 
and the Secretary of State and the Members to realise the gigantic 
responsibility of the people of these islands who have acted for the 
last hundred years as trustees for the people of India, now that we 
are starting the people on the course towards self-government to 
take a deeper interest and have a fuller realisation of what India 
is. That it is a vast Continent, one-sixth of the human race, stret- 
ching from the snows of the Himalayas across the Valley of the 
Jamna and Ganges, rolling its waters down to the burning plains 
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of Bengal. There, in that vast continent , with its vast aggregation, 
of people, who have become almost by accident of history mixed up- 
in their destinies with the destinies of the people of this country 
and this Empire we have a great opportunity of leading them forward, 
and assisting them to build up institutions of freedom such as we 
know and cherish in this country, and above all, we have at this- 
moment an idealistic movement, and let us give them what they 
gave our fore-fathers centuries ago, some of our ideals not only of 
current progress, but in raising level of culture and knowledge of 
the vast masses of population, so that they may give forth to the 
world a similar contribution to civilisation such as they gave centuries 
ago. We know India chiefly for the work of the writers of the 
Vedas and of its early philosophers. We know her great literature 
of the past and the magnificent monument of architecture she has 
given. We have given her good government for a century. I do 
not believe we have been the oppressors of India as the hon. and 
gallant member said. We came and found India oppressed by 
declining dynasty. We have given and are now giving a singular 
proof of our good intentions and of the object which followed the 
linking up of British and Indian civilisation, and my profound hope 
is that this marriage of civilisation, this effort of this House today 
to send on its way with real good will and real godspeed the first 
measure of self-government to a new Dominion — I say that we look, 
to that Dominion to rise once more to the heights of old and give 
us signal contributions to philosophy, literature, science, art and 
progress, in order that humanity may be made the richer through- 
out the world. 
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[Then followed Brigadier-Genl. Croft, a Sydenhamite, who 
denounced the Bill and attacked Mr. Montagu. We omit his 
speech as it is not of any value. — Editor^ 

Mp. Neil Maclean : I have listened with some suprise to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Croft) — especially to that portion in which 
he referred to this Bill as a revolutionary measure. In the opinion of 
those who sit on these benches it is by no means revolutionary, it 
is not even an advanced measure ; it is not even Liberalism gone 
m id, it is not even Liberalism at all. 

When the hon. and gallant Gentleman tries to draw an analogy 
between India as an illiterate country and Russia as an illiterate 
country, pointing out that the disturbances in Russia exist because 
of her illiterate population having political rigiits and that the same 
thing is likely to happen in India because of the illiteracy of the 
people there, iie is going off at a tangent. There were corruption, 
murder and atrocities in Russia before the present Government 
took charge, and the people were just as illiterate then ; therefere, 
it is not the d literate politicians who have control of Russia who are 
responsible, as the hon. and gallant Gentleman assumes, for those 
murders and atrocities, any more than it was the illiteracy of the 
people under the Czarisi regime that was responsible for the 
atrocities committed then. There is something deeper, which I am 
afraid the hon, and gallant Gentleman has not yet realised because, 
I will not say of liis inability to understand, but because, he does 
not study tiie conditions that led to tliese matters he has been 
quoting to the House to-night. 

I agree with him in one respect, that is with regard to the educa- 
tion of the people of India. I feel with him that the education of the 
people of India, as of the people everywhere, is the one thing that 
is going to lift them out of the rut into which so many of the people 
have fallen. I would say to the hon, and gallant Gentleman that 
the illiteracy of the people of India is not their fault. It is the fault 
of Hon. Members sitting in this House, of those who have been 
in the Government of this country for ages past, who have denied 
education to the. people of India and consequently have left them 
in the illiterate state they are in to-day. If we examine the 
figures we find how great is the responsibility that rests upon us 
and how we have failed to meet that responsibility in the past. We 
find that in 1882 the population of British India was 208,000,000 
yet only ^^240.000 was spent on education, a sum equivalent 
to one fai thing per head of the population. In 1910, almost 
a generation later, with the population increased to 237,000,000. 
We were spending only ^^630, 000 on education, equivalent to 
three-farthings per head of the population. It is rather significant 
that in 1917 the right hon. Gentlemen the President of the 
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Board of Education, suggested that the expenditure on education 
in this country should be increased by ^3,829,000, while in the 
same year the sum proposed to be spent in the whole of 
India among all these hundreds of millions of people was 
623,000, or less than was proposed as the increase for British 
schools. 1 studied political affairs for some time before 1 came 
into this House The hon. and gallant Gentleman did not protest 
then against lack of education and illiteracy, and it is no use 
protesting now that because Indians are illiterate we ought not to 
give them this Bill. 'The vocation which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has so gllantly followed takes away a considerable 
amount more money for its upkeep and maintenance than educa- 
tion. 7'lie increase of education amounted to ^3830,000, while 
the increase for military purpose amounted to ^8,600,000. One 
is almost justified in assuming that instead of being a deniocratic 
country ruled by people who believe in democratic institutions, 
this is leally a militarist country forcing India at the point of Ifie 
bayonet. It was said in reply to a question in the Bombay 
Legislative Council in December, r9i7, that there were in Bombay 
21, 556 villages with populations over 250, and 17,493 of them had 
no schools w'hatever. This left 8,763 villages which were supplied 
with schools. The w^hole of Bombay came under British rule in 
i8i8, and some hon. Members think we are giving too mud) in 
these hundred years to India in the shape of this Bill. In Baroda. 
where they are not under the same control as in Bombay, w-e are 
told the enlightened ruler in 1893 began experimenting in the 
matter of introducing compulsory free education in bn villages. 
In 1906 primary education was made free and compulsoiy. In 
1909 only 8*6 per cent of the total population w^as at school, as 
against 1*9 y)er cent in British India. At the end of 1914-15, each 
town or village had at least one institution and 100 per cent ol 
the boys and 8r’6 per cent, of the girls of school-going age are 
under instruction. In 1909 Baroda was spending 6d, per head of 
the population on education, w^hereas in other parts of India we 
were only spending something like Jd. 

i have a fault to find with the Bill in so far as it is not going to 
give to responsible Ministers in the Provincial Legislatures control 
over the financial aspects of education. So far as the al local ion of 
the funds is concerned, all other things are to be of a secondary 
nature to what the Governor of the Council considers to be a 
primary or first charge upon the revenue. 1 am not altogether in 
favour of the Bill, I mean in its details. I welcome the measure 
as a skeleton, but 1 hope flesh and blood is going to clothe the 
bones of the skeleton before the Bill leaves the Committee. I do 
not see that you are going to give Indians a very large measure of 
Self-Government where you allow a Governor to have the power 
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of vetoing any measure which he considers or which is considered 
under rules to be something which ought not to be passed. I'hat, 
to my mind, savours too much of autocracy. I do not consider that 
a Council in which the majority are to be nominated is really a 
democratic body. This Rill is packed from the first Clause to the 
last with what in this country the electors, and even the most 
conservative statesmen, would consider to be undemocratic pro- 
posals for the people of this country. With regard to the Grand 
Committees, if any measure comes before any of the Provincial 
Councils, the Governor may pass it on to a Grand Committee, 
which has powers to pass or reject it alsc") without the assent of the 
council. In another place we are told that the Governor himseif has 
power to put certain questions, or recommend certain measure which 
shall be discussed by those whom they affect in the local legislature. 
So far as they iilTect the government of the people in the provinces 
and do not affect the unity of India they ought to be taken out 
of th(j hands of a Governor or of a Grand Committee, and placed 
under the control of the elected representatives of the people of that 
particular place. That is the same with regard to hnance. We have 
in this country a INIinistcr who can state the amount of money he re- 
(piires for the particular Department, and who knows that when that 
money has be( n raised by t-ixation it is going to be spent by his 
Department for the purposes for which his department stands. Rut 
in these proprisals we find that instead of department being allowed 
to budget for its needs the tax comes into a central fund, and the 
Department receives an allocation according to the Governor's 
idea. If something arises which the Governor believes is imperilling 
the peacefulness of the particular province in (juestion, he can 

take a proper measure of financial support out of that common 
fund, an i take a large sum of money from the educational or 
any of the other Departments which should be drawing that 
money. 

'rherefore I see in the- measure as it stands faults which 1 hope 
will be removed in tfie Grand Committee, so tiiat there will not 

be autocratic p(nvcr left to one or two individuals who are 
Governors or to C'ommittees which may be nominated by*' these 
Governors. The whole future of India is wrapped up in the 
amount of education you can give to the people of India. Let 
us give the peo})le of India a form of education that will enablg 
them to be educated along lines of their own philosophy, their 
own art, with all their national ideals kept constantly before 
them. Give them that power and I am confident that if it 

permits all those posibilities for the Indian people you will have 
steadily growing up one of the strongest supports that can be 

given you by a people who will stand by you in any time of 
peril that may be before you. 
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Mp. Montagru's Reply. 

Mr. Montagu : — By leave of the House, I may say a word in reply 
to my hon. and gallant F'riend (Colonel Wedgwood). Assuming 
that this House, as nearly as every speaker has admitted has accept- 
ed tee announcement of 20th August, 1917 — never mind if it was 
obtained in a way to which my hon and gallant Friend objects — 
then every single point that has been raised in the Debate, to the 
whole of which 1 have listend, is a Committee point. I\Iy hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Melton (Colonel Vate) condemned 
in strong terms the plan which I prefer, which 1 think essential just 
as he prefers that of the local (Governments That is a question 
which can only be settled by discussion before tlie Joiiu Committee 
and I give the assurance that this Committee will not onl)’ be per- 
fectly free, but 1 will do iny best to supply all evidence iliat they can 
possibly want. rhere are de[)utations of Indians and h'uropeans in 
this country who have arrived specially for this purpose. Sir fames 
Meston, the financial Member of the Government of India, is on 
his way home to express the viewes of the Government of India. 
We shall also have in this country very shortly Sir Miclnel O’Dwyer 
and others who will present the views of some of the local Govern- 
ments who differ from us. We cannot reallyfget on with these matters 
until this kind of evidence is before the Joint Committee. I never 
meant to question the great Indian experience of many members of 
the Indo British Association. i'hey include among their number 
a man who stands out as the most eminent of Indian Civil servants 
of his lime, Sir John Hewett. What I did say was that by their 
i7iierpretation of the pronouncement of the 20th August, 1917, in 
my opinion they had done great harm by putting before the world 
a policy which do not accord with that announcement. 1 do ven- 
ture to say that 1 have as much right to rely for advice upon those 
devoted Civil servants still in the service who have helped the 
Governors up to this time as I have to rely on those whose chief 
clain; i that they have ceased to be Civil servants. Lord Morley 
is re’ have said : 

‘'ll cannot be easy for any man to wake up to new^ times after a 
generation of good, honest labour in old times.’* 

This is really what seems to me to be the m?itter with those to 
whom I have referred. It is not their experience exactly; it is that 
they have a natural prejudice for the institution under which they 
have won their spurs and the gratitude of the whole Lmpire. As 
to what my hon. Friend (Mr. N. Maclean) said, he also raises 
Committee points. There is the question of transferred and 
reserved subjects. That is a Committee point 

I must add a few final words in replying to other criticisms. 
I can assure hon. Members — 1 am surprised that the hon. and 
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gallant Member for Melton fathered the ridiculous story — that 
there has not been any attempt to prevent the presentation to this 
House at the earltest possible moment of papers nnd documents. 
The dates on which these papers appeared were of vital interest 
because I wanted to get this Bill forward and I was pledged not to 
proceed until I had got the papers. As soon as 1 could get the 
papers printed I placed them before the House. 

Again, I beseech the House to let us have the Second Reading. 
T should not, however, be doing my duty if I sat down without a 
word in »e}>ly to the hon. Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. SpOor) 
who is a new corner in Debates on Indian affairs In the discharge 
of my duty as the representative of the Government of India and 
of those public-spirited Englishmen who are working to-day in 
India, I must enter the strongest possible protest against his 
description nf the past and the present in India. We are not ex- 
changing a regime of tyranny at all. We have given to India the 
best government for one hundred years past and more, which 
devoted Englisiiinen in the most selfless task in the history of the 
world could give to that country. We are engaged now merely on 
the higher task of substituting for good government self-govern- 
inetjl. That does not mean any stigma on Government methods 
in the jiast in India. 



Motion for Adjournment 

Lieiil-Citloiicl Meysev-'riiompson. I think we ou'^ht It) htive 
an ^p})()rtu?)ity of expressini^ oiir views on this subjec, anif 1 do 
not know if T shcnild he in order in inovine, the AdiouriimenP 
That is a matter of vast iinportanco to Intlia and the Ihatish htnpire, 
and f (id not think it outfit to he [)Lit without the verv fullest dis- 
cussion by all those who have atiy < laiin to any knowledge of the 
t h)\’ei nnieni of India and its insiitntions. I will be yuided by- ttie 
right bon. (jcntleman as to whether be |)rcfers ib ii 1 s}n)ii!d say 
tonight what 1 have to sav or lo give another 'lav foi’ discussion 
[^FIon, IMembeis : “Divide !'^ and “ Agreed ! ^ 

]\Tj'. Motiiagu : J am very grateful to the bon. and gallant dlean- 
ber. 1 am quite sut'* we sf)a]l get on better l))^ pr»)ceeding with the 
Second Reading to- night, and, ifiereforc, would beg of tiiin to say 
what lie wants to say on the Second Reading ?)')w, and let us have 
a decision on the Second Reading. 1 am verv soIT^' that when I got 
u]> I did not notice ifie hon. and gallant Member risirg. 1 waite(i 
before I dirl so and T think he is very nearly the las', inm. Mem- 
ber who wants to speak. 

Lieut. -Colonel Archer-Sheo - May 1 a])peal to the right hon. 
Crentleman to let us have the Adjournment to nigiit, because this 
is a matter which concerns not only a necv Constiluticjn but really 
an Empire of 300,000, 000 of peojale ? Idiere has never been any 
(juestion of this sort. 

Mr. Deputy-speaker ( Mr. Whitley ) : Tfic hon. arid gallant 
Member for Handsworth is in possession. 

Lieut.. Colonel Archer-Shee : On the point of Ordeo Mi\ I 
ask tlie right hon. Gentleman to move the Adjournment ? 

Mr. Deputy -speaker : Do 1 understand the ho'i, and gallant 
Member for Handsworth to give way ? 

Lieut -Colonel Meysey-Thompson : l hog to mme “That 
the E)elnle be now adjourned.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Archer-Shee 1 beg lo second the Motion. 

We have had rmly one day for the Second Reading of this 
which is of the highest importance not only to India but to the whole 
British Empire. The Bill was only delivered within the last few 
days, and only yesterday did we'.receive the India Act with the 
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Amendments proposed by this Bill. The House is going on Rec- 
ess to-morrow, and a great many Members have left, while the 
House in the afternoon has been three quarters empty. I think it 
would be an absolute scandal to have a measure of this kind allowed 
to go through without further discussion on the Second Reading, 
and surely the occasion demands that we should give it proper consi- 
deration and that Members should liave proper time to study the 
enormous number of publications put before us as to this most im- 
portant matter. Here is a Bill wliich affect.'^ the lives and the future 
of t’ne wiiole of the British Empiric and we ought t<> have al least 
two days on tlie Second Reading. 

Mr. Fisher : xMay 1 make an appeal to the two hon. Members 
w’ho are anxious to adjourn ? I quite aj.>preci^te the force ot all they 
have said, it is a most imporlant mrasure, the importance of which 
well deserves an exiended ].)ebat(' l)rit on the other hand there is one 
consideration, which, [)erhaps, has not occurreti to ’ them, ddiis 
Debate and our procedure are being watciied by the whole of India, 
and I lliiiik it is possible I'nat it Ltie Adjournm ait were accepted and 
the consideration of the Second Reading w'cre held over until after 
the VViiitsiintide Recess, an erroneous interpretation might be placed 
upon llie action of this House. I think it might be thought that 
this measure was being obstructed in Uie House of Commons. We 
know that that is not s.i. We know tliat that is not the intention of 
the hon. Members, but I think that that construction might be placed 
upon the Acljournment if it w'ere canied, and in these circuinsiances 
I do appeal to the two lion Members to reconsider their Motion. 

Lieut. -Colonel Meysey-Thompson ; With all due respect to 
the riglit hon. Gentleman, 1 do not think, that such a construction 
wuuhl be put Lipiiu the a ijournmeul I think, 0:1 the contrary, that 
the whole of India would take it as a compliment if an additional 
vlay was given to the discussion. I suggest to the; Secretary of State 
that, as certain gentlemen are coming home from India wno are 
Competent to advise on this, 11 would be all the better if the dis- 
cussion were |)osi ponded over the Recess, so that w'e might get 
further information and study further tliis great question, which 
is of such vital importance to the Empire. 

Mp. Tyson Wilson : May I join in the appeal which has been 
made to tne two hon. Gentlemen to withdraw the Motion for the 
Adjournment Almost every view and opinion held by Members 
of this House has been expressed, and I feel quite satisfied, so far 
as Labour in this country are concerned, that they would raise no 
objection to the Second Reading being taken to-night. I believe 
that if the Bill is postponed till after Whitsuntide it will have an 
extremely bad effect in India. I am almost certain of it. We are 
all getting letters appealing to this House to do something to 
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improve the Government of India. I am quite satisfied, in my own 
mind, that anyone who objects to the Second Reading of the Bill 
being taken to-night will be doing a bad service not only to this 
country but to India, as well, and we wish to do what we can under 
the special circumstances, to try to appease people. 

Mr. G. Thorne : I rose a moment ago to join in the same appeal 
that was made by my right hon. Friend opposite. The objection 
raised by my hon. Friend below the gangway that many Members 
are absent does not seem to me to be a good reason for the Ad- 
journment. . Those Members might have been present, surely just 
as much as those of us who are here, and, as has already been stated 
there has been a full evening’s Debate, and everything that has been 
urged as to the importance of the measure seems to me to indicate 
the ai)solute and imperative necessity of carrying the Second Read- 
ding now, so that it may go immediately to this Joint Committee, 
and have that full and detailed consideration that is so earnestly 
required. I, therefore, urge my hon. Friends not to press the 
Motion. 

Liout. Colonel Archor-Shee : May 1 say one word in explana- 
tion ? Even if we pass the Second Reading to-night, the measure will 
not go to the Committee until after the Recess, and surely no time 
will be lost, by giving another day after the Recess. 

Captain Ormsby Gore : 1 do appeal to my two hon. Friends 
not to persist in this Motion; it really will have the worst possible 
effect. Here is a Bill to give effect to a promise made nearly two 
years ago. This Report has been published for months, and we have 
had people working on it lor months The Eleven o’ clock Rule has., 
been suspended and if any hon. Member wants -to say anything, 
let him say it now, and let us get the Second Reading, and show 
India that we are in earnest about this The right hon. Gentleman 
has been all too patient in waiting for the publication of documents 
with which we have been inundated. I his House and country want 
to go ahead, and do not want any obstruction. 

Brigadier-General Croft : May 1 point out that earlier in the 
evening some hon. Members felt strongly about this as they could not 
possibly be here this evening, having long ago made arrangements 
to go away — [ Hon. Members: “Holidays !”] — as is usually the case 
before an Adjournment, and no important measure is usually taken 
the day before an Adjournment. They drew up a signed request to 
the Leader of the House that he should give a second day, and it 
was only because he could not be found anywhere that the paper was 
not placed in his hands. 

Colonel Greton : It is really the fault of the Government that 
they are driven into this corner. They always treat Indian questions 
as if they should come forward at the last moment before the Ad- 
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journment, It has been the practice for years to endeavour to keep 
Indian questions out of sight of this House by putting them down, 
at the eleventh hour or before some Adjournment. 1 suggest that 
there is nothing to be lost if this Bill is thoroughly thrashed out be- 
fore the Second Reading is given. The Government have nothing to 
lose by it, and if the measure is right they are going to get rid of 
opposition which might appear in a drastic form in the Committee 
stage. I must confess I am not impressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument, which is used by any Minister who wants to get the 
Second Reading of a Bill. It is part of the trade. It may seem to 
the Minister, though not to those who take an independent view, that 
the matter is one of such vital importance that it ought not to be left 
to the Committee to decide. In spite of the enthusiasm of some hon. 
Members tcj get this Biil to-night, I hope the House will not be 
persuaded to hurrv over the measure. We might easily lose the 
hmipire by making a mistake now. The matter is one that requires 
further and thorough discussion. 

Mr. Sturrock : I desire to repudiate with all the strength at 
my command the arguments | ut forw’ard by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site in defence of the slackers. Kvery Member of the House knew^ 
perfectly w^ell that tViis Bill was coming up for decision, and those 
wdio have gone off this afternoon to the country and have extended 
their holiday beyond wliat they were legitimately entitled to do, 
went aw^ay with an easy conscience, quite convinced that the Bill 
would get a Second Reading. I know' something of India, though 
I have not taken part in the Debate, and I protest that this great 
measure has an interest, not only for thif country, but that the 
decision of the House is awaited in India, and indeed all over 
the Empire, with the utmost anxiety. I'hat that decision should 
be held l)ack for w’eeks to phase certain obstructionists who do 
not like tlie measure, and who are simply out to delay its progress, 
1 for one protest against. 

Mr. Stewart : Only one hon. Member rose to continue the 
discussion, and I think if the Secretary of Slate had seen him he 
would have given way. But I do think we have a right to protest 
against the Government of India Bill being put before the House 
in this way. We have had two days academic discussion on Home 
Rule and federation whicli might have been deferred to the adjourn- 
ment. I think the Government are very much to blame, but, under 
the circumstances, I think my hon. Friends would be well advised 
to let the Government have the Second Reading. 

Motion, by leave, luithdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed, 

Lieut-Colonel Meysey-Thompson— 1 am rather surprised at 
the right hon. Gentleman for I should have thought, with several 
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speakers on hand, that at this late hour he would have agreed to 
postpone further discussion. My rii^ht hon. Friend appeals to 
me saying it might be misunderstood in India, but I do not agree 
under those circumstances 1 think 1 ought to give way, and I will 
content myself with making one or two remarl^. I am sorry to 
see that the hon. Member for Newcastle under Tyne (Colonel 
Wedgwood) is not in his place, because he made a statement in 
which he said that in New Zealand the Maoris had been badly 
treated. I think that js an absolute misrepresentaiidn of the facts 
for I happen to know that the Maoris have been treated better than 
any other Colony with which we have to deal. 

We protected tliem la^canse we found that certain prohteers 
were buying up the’r land ;iud stocks, and we gave them represent- 
ation in both Mouses of Parliament. We brought in legislation 
dealing witii this subject, and thev are now actually incieasing 
instead of diminishing ; therefore on this [)oint the hoii and 
gallant Member’s statement is absrdutthy reckless, as his sbitcuncnts 
generally are. The hon Me»nt)er who spoke from the From 
Bench staled that England is responsible for the want of education 
in India, and that therefore we cannot blame the Indians for a 
want of educaiion, and at the same time refuse to give them a large 
measure of representation. We have been doing our best to 
educate the Indians, and we verv wisely !)egan l)y educating those 
whe were most fit to receive it. riiai is th ‘ correct method, and I 
think it should be done hv degrees. I do not think the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite ought to say that we are responsible for the want of 
education in India when we have done our l)esL to give education 
there. With regard to the charge that our policy in India is one 
of militarism, 1 think India is one of the least militarist countries 
in the world. 

Mp. N. MartBan : I did not say they were tnililarist, but 
what I said was that the amount of money spent for maintaining 
the troops in India, as compared with tiie small increase we were 
spending on education, would lead one to assume tlial they were 
a militarist nation. 

Lieu.-Colonel Meysey-Thomson : I accept that ext)Ianati on 
and am sorry that I misunderstood the Hon Member. Of course 
we are all anxious for tlie best government of India, and the whole 
question is iiow are we to get it. That is the only point on which 
we differ. We are as keen on this side for the best government of 
India as the right hon. Gentleman himself is. I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to sum up his point of view and that of 
the Government by the statement that we were more responsible 
for giving progressive government than good government. There 
I join issue with him. The most important thing is to get good 
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government and that applies to India as to everywhere else. I do 
not care a bit as to the form of the government in comparison 
with efficient government. A great deal has beeii said with regard 
to the Civil Service. I look uoon oar Civil Service in India as the 
finest service in the world. I know of no body of men more self 
sacrificing, more conscientious, or more hard-working than the 
C’ivil servants in India. I have never heard fr(»m anvone, either 
kinglish or Indian, who was a resjxmsible pei'son — of coarse, there 
arc irresponsible stalemencs made bv peo[)le from lime to time — 
who (lid not aeiee as to tlie ai)solate integritx' ol the Indian Civil 
servants as a wh')le,and llieir daties well. With regard to the question, 
of devolution. T shonlrl like to see a large measure of d.o'' ilntion 
horn the (’entiai (bivernmenl in India to llie Covernments of the 
Provinces, but n.jt quite on the lines saggested b^' the right hon. 
Gentleman. 1 think the Depart ment Commissioners and the local 
Gfuernments have been ham[)ered in the exeention of their r)tf]ce 
bv the Central G <vernm mt at Calcutta, and also by the Secretary 
of Slat ' at iiom-c and I do tliink that th asr^ who were there and 
knew the reeptirement" of the IVovince should ne given as free a 
hand as |V)>,sihle, I un ieisiind tlie- right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he is avlvo^Mting a verv dilTvM'cnt sv-’em, and iha’ was to h ive 
a ver\’ large representat io.i ot ih - ])ei)|)le in tliose Provinces, and 
to devolve power trorn the Central G.overnment in India to the 
C.ounciks. We must move ccautiouslv, and i> " sure tint we are not 
making a grave misiakt' which n^av have mo^t serious consequences 
to the G )\’('inn'<eiU o[ Imha and ihe safelv of the Ivnoire' 

We Wish to progress an 1 advanen* a-, much as anv on^- here, 
but we do sav this ; be sure of each step h ‘tea’s you make an 
irretrievable move, Aly right hv)n. Kneml ii,\s referred to the 
pledges given in Vugust. ipiy, but let me point out that they 
were his own pledges. Before he went to India he announced that 
he was going out to inquire into the condition of things there and 
to (ormiilate a policy. Ge* also made a staieiuent as to wiiat he 
wished to do, and therefore his p<asition was t>rejiidiced before 
he arrived. fie led the people ot India to tliink tii.it they were 
going to grt certain reforms if thev asked for them, and the conse- 
quence was that they did demand them The danger is in taking 
any siep whicli will disappoint the people. But there is another and 
a bigger danger, and that is to had the people to suppose that 
the\' are getting tiiese reforms because of their agitation They 
must not he all )wed to feel that. It is somewhat analogous to the 
position of a coach drawn by nigh spirited horses. If you give the 
animals their own way they may smash up the coach and kill all 
the passengers, and if you give wav with regard to the 350.000.000 
inhabitant.s of India you may bring about consequences which can- 
not 1)0 foreseen. A great deal too little is said in criticism of the 
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Indian Government with regard to the benefits we have conferred 
upon that country. We hear a great deal about the shortcomings 
of the Government : but cast your minds back for a short period 
and see what we have done. Thuggee and Dacoity, plague and 
famine, were rampant in the land. Millions of people perished 
therefrom until the Britisii Raj came and made provision against 
famine each time it was threatened We thereby prevented famine 
and all its horrors, and we also put down Dacoity and Thuggee, 
thus giving security to life, a security which India had never, in all 
the thousands of years of her histor3^ enjoyed. She was never so 
prosperous as at the present time. Let us, therefore, pay a just 
tribute to the work which the British have done in India, and not 
waste so much time in criticising the details of government. With 
regard to this Bill it is admitted that we are taking a leap in the 
dark. We have been warned by the right hon Gentleman of 
various results which might ensue and which miizht be more or 
less disasirou^. 1 do therefore suggest we should exercise great 
caution in making this advance and whatever we do let us not 
sacrifice the cause of good government and of progress. This is 
too serious a question to be played with. If we allow disorder to 
rule in India tne consequences may be terrible not only to the 
white people, but to natives themselves. It may be the beginning 
of the hreak-np of the British Empire which will be bad for 
Indians, for us, and for the Empire as a whole. I should like 
to have had a furlfier day for the discussion of the Bill, because all 
these points require very careful consideration. I speak absolute- 
ly without any prejudice of party or of race, but in what I believe, 
from my knowledge of India, to be the interests of Indians them- 
selves and of the British Raj. 

Quesiiofi put, and agreed to. 

Bill accordingly read a second time. 

Resolved, 

That it is expedient that the Bill he ^ornmiited to yoifit Select 
Committee of Lords and Co??i 7 ?io?is , — (Mr Montagu.) 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith. 
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SPEECH OF COL. FATE 

The Government of India Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, — “That the Govern- 
ment of India Bill be committed to Select Committee of Seven 
members to join with a Committee to be appointed by the Lords/’ 
— (T.ord E. Talbot). 

Colonel Yate I rise to object on behalf of the Provincial 
Governors of India. When the Bill was first brought in by the 
Secretary of Slate for India, I put a question to the Prime Minister 
as to whetlier it would be within the powers of the joint Committee 
of both House on the Government of India Bill, after the Second 
Reading, to introduce an Amendment to give effect to the alter- 
native proposals submitted by the majority of the Provincial Gover- 
nors in India in opposition to the system of diarchy embodied in 
this Bill. The answer was, ^vlt is certainly our intention that this 
should be within the competence of the Committee,” and the Bill 
has been drafted witli this in view. As the House will remember, 
the majority of the Provincial Governors have objected to the prin- 
ciple of diarchy advanced by the Secretary of State and have made 
an alternative prpposal, and I feared that that alternative propo- 
sal migtit not get a proper hearing before the Committee. The 
Leader of the house, however, reassured me, and I mentioned this 
when the Bill came before the House on the next day. I stated 
that I was satisfied with assurance given me by the Leader of the 
House, and in the Debate on the Second Reading of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill would now go forward as quickly as possible, 
tiiat we all wished to see this Bill brought forward on the basis of 
the announcement of August, 1919. 1 emphasised further to the 

Leader of the House the great importance of the Joint Committee 
had to tliresh out the Bill. I pointed out that the Committee had 
a most serious enquiry to undertake. I said : 

“VV^e do not know what their report may be ; It may throw back 
India into chaos.” 

The Governors of Provinces in India arc the men who have 
the real experience of what India requires. The Secretary of State 
as we know, has only the experience of two cold-weather tours in 
India. 1 was a Governor of a Province in India myself, and I am the 
only one here who is able to speak a w^ord on their behalf. I openly 
supported their view in opposition to the system of diarchy intro- 
duced hy the Secretary of State, a system never heard of in the 
world before, and which almost all these experienced men have 
.decided against. I -would ask the Leader to consider what chance 
these Governors of Province have of getting their opinions ad- 
equately dealt with in the Committee that it is now proposed to 
set up 

In the Debate on the Second reading of the Bill, with the excep- 
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lion of the Secretary of Slate and odc other Minister, I think tiiere 
were ten hon. Members wlio spoke. I myself, 1 think, was the 
only one who spoke in favour of the alternative system proposed by 
the Provincial Governors One other or two others committed 
themselvt^s in no way. Tiie remaining speakers committed them- 
selves definitely in favour of the proposal of the Secretary of State 
Of the seven to be appointed to this (Committee, six are prof' ssed 
supporters of the Secretary of State in this principle of diarctiv. 
They cannot give an impartial opinion on this matter because they 
have already stated that they are in favour of the Bill’s proposal. 
1 and possibly one other iM ember spoke against the pro|)osal but 
1 and that o ther Member have been delil)erately left out of this 
Committee, and the Secretary of State has selected six men who 
are absolute!}’ pledged to support him in if. 'Phen, fmalb’, he 

has c»one and put himself on it. I wish to biing to the notice of 
the Ih ime IMinister that, so far as 1 am aware, it is an unheard of 
thing for a Secretary of State to appoint himself to a Committee of 
his own. Secretaries of Stab- and their assistants [rave been present 
and watched their Fbills, but they were not members of Committees 
and they did not vote. Here is a Committee wliich is to be, in fact, 
a judical Committee, deciding on evidence tliat it is to v.ome before 
it, and the right hon. (lentleman the Secretary of Slate is not only 
the advocate, but the judge and jury and all. Can any one of the 
Provincial Governors in India consider that the proposal he supports 
has had a fair hearing, when he has been aj)pointcd to go before 
a Committee of which out of seven mem hers are pledged to vote 
against him ? It is an impossibility. So far as impartiality is concer- 
ned, the nomination of this Commitee is a mere farce. We have 
heard of packed juries. We have here a paekei advocate, a packed 
judge, and a packed jury as well. 1, th^^refore, lodge my protest 
against it, and ask the l^rirne Minister definitely to reconsider this 
matter, and to appoint a Committee < f men wlio are not pledged 
to vote one away or tlie other but who will hear the evidence in an 
impartial spint and will give theii;, judi^ment accordingly. 

The Secretary of State for India — {Mr. Montagu). I 
think I can lay before my hon. and gallant F'riend a certain number 
of arguments which may at least modify his feelings. I'his Com- 
mittee was not nominated by me ; it is brought before the House 
on the Huthority of my right hon. Friend the Leader of the House. 
Our desire was to get a Committee as representative as poj^ible of 
the House on this particular subject. It is quite true that the 
majority of tlie representatives from the House of Commons expres- 
sed a preferance for one sort of scheme in the Debate, and just be- 
cause the Debate was an indication of the feeling (;f the house so 
it seemed that those responsible for the nomination of the Cjm- 
niittee found that in order to represent the House they had to 
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appoint a majority uf the same colour as those who expressed their 
views on Second Readina:. d'he Committcf^ represents aii parties. 
The Leaders of the parties in Opposition nominated or suggested 
their own members. That accounts for two out of the seven mem- 
bers My hon. and learned Friend expressed a strong preference 
on Second Reading against diarchy. He was chosen because 

he had always taken a great interest in Indian affairs in this House. 
That accounts for three members. As to the others, tlieyall took a 
pan in the Debate. I'hey all have studied the subject. Two of them 
have spent long years in India, and one is the only representative 
of ('ivil .Service of India in this House Therefore they seemed to 
those i>-sponsihle to be entitled to nomination. in regard to myself 
1 Ciui assure my hon. and (iallant Friend that he is cjuite 

wrong. In eveiT precedent that I can find, with one exception, 
on a Bill going to a .SeLct Committee, the Member of the House 

in charge of that Bill was a member of the Committee. 

Since the Bill was read a seceond time I have rrceived 
suggestions for amendments in it. Before tlie Committee I 
want to mov(^ Amendments to the Bill, and it seems to me that 
1 could be; (jf ^reat service if the House will agree to my 
nomination, for the simple reason that I can f-ie a link between 
the Cominiitee and the Government of India. I can see that 

their view;> are considered. 1 am the re^uesentative b}' my 
office not onl}* of the Government of India, but or the local 

Governments. Nobody is pledged to any sy^lel^. I have slated 

over and over again that I am guided l:)y a whole hearted desire 

to get a Ihll which will be sound. 1 have stated lliat I do not 
think we ought to do less that is proposed in tlie Bill, but any 

alternative method will i)e equally welcome, both to the Viceroy 
and m\self, if it carries out the pledges which I think we have 
made in the past. The hon. I\Ieni})er asks, “\Vb;it about the 
local Governojs, where are they I would remind him that 
the seven gentlemen nominated from this House are to sit with 
seven representatives of the House of Lords. I do not know 
whether the hon, and Gallant Gentleman has noticed tj^eir names. 
We have I.ord Selborne, Lord .Alidleton. Lord Sydenham, and 
Lord Crewe, all of them, I think, with experience of Indian 
affairs, and certainly not parli pns in favour of this Bill. In 

the proposed Joint Committee we have submitted to the 

House names which are not unrepresentative of the two Houses 
and of the feeling in the tw(^ Houses. There are two Liberals, 

one Labour lepieseniative, and five Conservatives. Looked 
at fiiom that p)oint of view it cannot be said that any influence that 
I have liad to bring to bear has been weighted in favour of my 
own party. Looked at from the standpoint of the views of the 
House on Indian affairs I do not think it can be said that they 
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are not represented proportionately. May I add for my hon, and 
Gallant Friend's satisfaction that there is in this country to day 
probably the most eminent of all the five local Governors, Sir 
Michael Dwyer ? He has come home opportunely at the 
conclusion of his term of office, and I can assure my hon. and 
Gallant Friend that as the local Governments are not represented 
in either House except by the Secretary of Slate, and as the local 
Governments are not represented on the Committee any more 
than the Government of India, care will be taken that their views 
are represented before the Committee. The Government of India 
is not in agreement. It has suggested modifications which with 
great respect I and my advisers have received. The local 
Governments, if they had been asked, could not have suggested a 
better witness from their point of view than Sir Michael O’ Dwyer. 

Tiierefore there is no possible chance that the Committee, 
which 1 can assure my hon. and Gallant Friend has been chosen 
with care, will not represent all points of view from both Houses, 
and there will be every opportunity of receiving ihe views of all 
parties. 

Question put : — 

‘‘That the Government of India Hill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Seven iMernbers to join with a Comm i! tee to be 
appointed by the Lords.*’ 

The House divided : Ayes, 336 ; Noes, 23. 









International Labour 
Conference 

WASHINCTON, B.S A- 

At the plenary session of the Peace Conference held on the 
Tith. April IQIQ under ihe Presidency of M. Clentanceau ih'rench 
rVemier) and attended by the Peace Delegates including l.ord 
(then Sir S. P.) Sinha and Maharaja Bikaner, it was settled that 
an International Labour (Organisation was to be introduced into 
the Scheme (d the Peace Treaty and of the League of Nations, 
<md that the first International l.ab )ur Conterence was to be held 
at Washington (IhS.A.) on ilie invitation of President Wiison of 
America (for further account see the Indian Annual Register, 1 9 1 n. 
Seca Indid Ahr<>ad, \\ 100), It was also settled that the Conference 
would consist of 4 members for each State, 2 being (jovernment 
representatives, I for workers and i for the employers^ Messrs. 
Joshi and B. P. Wadia were the representatives of the People 
and Alessrs. Kershaw and A. C. Chattel ji represented the 
Government of India. Mrs. Athavaie represented Indian Women 
at the non oflicial women’s International conference ; she was 
working on behalf of Prof. Karve’s women’s University in India. 
Mr. W. B, Wilson, secretary of U. S. A. Department of Labour, 
was elected cliairman. 

Various questions concerning Labour were discussed in 
successive sittings. ()n the iQth November, 19 ig, the conference 
met as 2-45 PM. to concider the report ot the committee for 
the Employment of Children, 

Sir Malcolm Debvigigue (Great Britain), chairman of the 
committee in presenting the re[)ort and moving for its adoption 
said that the committees unanimously recommended that 14 
years be fixed as the minimum age for the employment of child 
Labour in industrial matters as distinguished from agriculture 
or commerce. He then said 

J now come to two matters which caused the commission con- 
siderable difficulty and on which it was not able to reach unani- 
mous conclusion. 

The first of these was the question of allowing some exception 
through the transitional period in the case of those countries 
where the age of leaving school under the educational law has not 
been fixed at as high an age as 14. It was represented to the 

16 
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commission that in tliose countries the immediate adoption of the 
proposal of the commission would leave a gap between the time 
at which the children would leave school and the time at which 
they would be admitted to employment, which otherwise could 
not be filled, and that it would not be possible, within the limit of 
time allowed by the draft convention, to make the educational 
arrangements wliich would be necessary to fill that gap by a con- 
tinuance of the child's education. The commission recognised 
that this was a serious dilliculty, but they came to the conclusion, 
by a majority vote, that the date fixed in the draft convention — ■ 
that is, the 1st of January, 1922, two years from the present time, 
should stand. The Conlerence wall no doubt hear from the re- 
presentatives of those countries to udiom the question is cu 
esp^ecial importance tlieir view of this aspect oi the question. 

The other mailer was the question of the modifical ions, if any, 
to be allowed in tf.e case of ihose countries vvitli special climaiic 
or industrial conditions. A sub committee was appointed by the 
commission to consider the matter, and that sub committee made 
a thorough examination of the question, and we have the advan- 
tar^e rf fiearing (lie views (if the reiaresenta' i ves — - ( f )\ e: nment 
o.-ye aiul W(>rkefs' delegates of the cotintnes aflecied. 

‘‘'fhe countries fell into two groups ; on one side was Japin, (>11 
the otiier side were the oilier oiien'al countiie-, hidia, China, 
Persia, and Siam, 'fhe J.ioaiiese Gv)verninent delegate sulimitted 
proposals on behalf Ins (juverniiient .md after consider «il)i e 
discussion they were accepted w.ih .> certain (pa.f ilic.it icoi wliich 
the Japanese delegate was af>le to ..c.cpt. I d die on [irhalf of the 
commission to recognise llie spirit in wnic.h wl weie niet l)y the 
Japanese delegates. 

regards the other group, the commission was [faced at a 
considerable dlficuUy by not liaving any rnaieii ils before it on 
which to come to a sa: isfactor V concluoon. So far as o - 

concerned — and India, of course, w.rs the princii'ai coanti . :n :t:i- 
group — the Indian delegates weie in tfie unfoitimate [)o.si[io: 'i • 
ti'ie proposal of I lie organising H'lmnittee had not leaded lidd. 
at the time when the delegation slarlcvi ori iiien wety Ii v 
represented to t he commission dial the hidian G vei mneni lu.d 
the matter under consideration at the [)ieseni moment in conne- 
ction with the questioij of the intioudicii n (.f an educati nial 
system and that decision h.a 1 not yet been ..nived af. 

[iroposa! were submitted to the comiinss’uij. Orie propo- 
sal was that the c(;mmi:s.^ion should fix a Imiu. of age for adojiLioM 
by this group of countries, if they saw fit, and that limit of age uas 
fixed, for certain specified industdes, ai 12, Tiie other suggestion 
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was that, without coming to a decision one way or the other, they 
should recommend that the matter be brought up again at next 
year's conference, by which time it is hoped that the proposals of 
the Indian Government would have been received and that then a 
definite convention suplementary to the present convention might 
be framed. 

“The commission had to decide between these two proposals, 
to make up their minds under which of the two best results would 
be secured. On the one hand, the adoption by the commission 
of a definite limit of age which might not be approved by the 
Indian Government would leave the question exactly where it is 
at present, and no advance would tiave been achieved. On the 
M(her hand, the proposal to defer the matter for one year in order 
that the proposals of tlie Indian Government might be received 
would, at any rate, secure a further consideration of the matter, 
and the posibility — the probability, perhaps — that a supplemental 
convention could be secured. The commission would, I think, 
have preferred the former course, il they had felt that a definite 
result would have been obtained by it. But after hearing the 
represeiuati ves of India, the government delegates an^l the 
employers' delegates, they felt that the weight, the balance of 
advantage lay with the second proposals, and it was tinally carried 
by a cousiderable majority; that is, the proposal which is embodied 
in the commission report, I regret that on these two points, 
question of tlie period of transit 101: and the question of the appli- 
cation of tlie convention to this group of tropical countries, the 
coiniihssion was not able to arrive at an unanimous decision, but 
we ho[)e that it will not prevent the adt)ption of t he general 
proposals which they have put forward 

'dt is not necessary, I think, to sav much about the remaining 
pr(uo-i ns of i he draft convention. A new text was a lopted by 
the committee in place of article 2, with the con.sent of the repre- 
sentatives of the bbench Government, at whose instance the pro- 
visic'm was originally inserted and if the conference desire further 
explanation of the provision, no doubt the delegates from hVance 
will be happy to give it. 

“If these proposals which are submitted by the commission are 
adrq^ted they will, under the terms of the standing orders, be 
refeue 1 to the drafting committee and will be brought up in the 
shape of a definite convention for decision by the Conference at a 
later stage. 

In moving that this course be adopted, that the prop sals be 
approved and referred to the drafting committee, I desire again 
to emphasise the spirit of conciliati<m which animated the corn- 
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mission throughout its proceedings. I can testify that there was 
a single-minded desire to achieve definite results, and we venture 
to ask for the favourable consideration of the Conference, and we 
shall be proud if the Conference, by adopting our proposals, 
have allowed us to lav the first stone in the edifice of labour 
legislation which the International Labour Conferences are 
going to erect. (Applause.) 

The President. — Miss Margaret Bondfield of the British 
delegation. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield (Great Britain) : — On behalf of the 
British workers' delegation, 1 beg to move the amendment print- 
ed on the order of the day circulated this morning, to add to the 
convention a new clause, No. 5. 

‘‘In the application of the convention to India the following 
modifications may take eflect : — 

“Children under 12 should not be employed : — (a) In factories 
working with power employing more than 10 persons ; (b) in 
mines and quarries : (c) on railroads ; (d) on docks. 

“The reason why we move this amendment is because we feel 
that there has not been piesenled to us any reasons which seem 
suificient to omit India entirely from the provision ^ this 
convention. We understand that the main argiiin. - '»:;is 

been very forcibly and aMy put by the Indian Government ler re- 
sentatives is that the Indian Government had no lime to consider 
this matter, Tiiat may be an explanation entirely justified by the 
delegates who are here, but personally I think it is no excuse for 
the Indian Government. This question of child-labour has been 
discussed by the whole world, and we do not think the Indian 
Government should be so detached from world discussions as not 
to be prepared with recommendations on this subject in 1919. 

“With regard to one of the other main objections, namely, 
the nature of the Indian industries, we have carefully drafted 
this amendment to exclude all those industries that could be 
considered purely native industries or that are small industries. 
It is specially drafted only to refer to those industries which are 
being modelled on western ideas, which are to some extent under 
control of factory legislation, and which are —I think, probably 
will be right in saying — mainly supervised by western people, by 
Englishmen, by Scotchmen, by Irishmen, by Welshmen, and so 
on and so forth. Our main point is that in textiles, in engineer- 
ing, in all those great industries where a factory act has already 
been applied, it should be quite possible to have the western 
safeguards ; and it is that point that we particularly wish to 
impress upon the Indian Government, 
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‘‘I would repeat, that where western methods of industry are 
being introduced into an eastern country they should be 
simultaneously accompanied by western safeguards. 

“With regard to the question of mines, railways, and docks, 
the nature of the employment, it seems to us, will be a sufficient 
reason for safeguarding the employment of children on those 
properties. Another strong reason used is that there would be 
so much objection on the part of Indian parents if anything is 
done to prevent the employment of children. We have all had 
to fight that in our respective countries, I perfectly well 
remember being mobbed in my own country when 1 advocated 
the abolition of half-time in the textile mills. The parents, they 
said, would never consent to being deprived of the right to work 
their children whenever they chose. We donk think that is a 

purely eastern argument ; we have met it in the West. We 

have conquered it in the West by educational methods and 
organisation and we do not admit that as a sound and valid 

reason. I recognise there is a very serious objection, and that 

is the fact that in India the educational machinery is so entirely 
defective. That, of course, is another grave responsibility of 
the Indian Government, hut I venture to suggest that one of 
the quickest way of securing the speeding up of educational 
provision in India is by the prohibition of child labour. And it is 
not sufficient to let the children be taken underground out of 
sight or into the factories, out of sight, in order to dispose of that 
problem, 

“We want very earnestly to urge that one of the quickest ways 
of expediting the provision of educational facilities is by the 
prohibition of child labour below the age of 12 . 1 don’t want to 

lengthen out the argument. We submit this amendment in all 
seriousness. We recognise that, just as the main convention 
would have to be considered by the Indian Government and 
would probably be turned down, it is quite possible that the 
Indian Government will consider this if you embody it in the 
convention and will turn it down. There is nothing to prevent 
them from turning it down. There is nothing to prevent them, 
if this is carried to-day, from bringing forward their own 
proposals at the next convention alternative to this proposal. 
But what I feel might be accomplished by carrying this proposal 
in the open Conference is that it might give the Indian Govern- 
ment some idea of the world opinion on this matter, which 
would help them to make up their minds to really do something 
in time for the next Conference. I beg to move the amend- 
ment. 
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The President : The question is on the amendment to the 
draft pio|Josed by tlie commission and moved by Miss Bondfield. 

Is theie fuither discussic n ; 

Mr. Atul Chandra Chatterjee (India) : Mr. President : I 
vvisli iu assure tlic Conference at the outset that it is a far fiom 
pleasant duty to oppose this amendment. I appreciate to the full 
the generous and the humanitarian sentiments that have prompt- 
ed this amendment moved by Miss Bondfield. I can assure hei , 
on belialf of myself as well as of my colleague, Mr. Kershaw, the 
other (fovernmeni delegate from India, that we have both the 
same odject at lieart as Miss Bondfield has, only we differ aboiM 
the metiiod that should be adopted. 

*‘No one is more anxious than I am personally to see a steady 
betteimei]! in industrial and social conditions among mycountr\* 
men, for 1 feel very deeply that on such gradual and pi ogres 
sive development the entire future of India depends, 1 hope 
fervent ly t iiat the recommendation and deliberations of t Ids Confer- 
ence will give a puiwerful impetus to social improvement in India, 
but because I feel that we should do something t ractical, and that 
the recommendation should lead to immediate practical effects 
in India, I feel compelled to oppose this amendment. 

^‘I shall not weary you with any discussion on the merits of 
the case. Miss Bondfield lias urged tiiat the usual argurneiu 
that the })eople of India themselves do not want any improve- 
ment is no esp(-cially oriental argument ; that she has met with 
the same conditions in Europe. But I do not know if Miss 
Bondfield realises that in India even the parents have al present, 
in the vast iiiajoity of cases, no education at all ; and it i, lakes a 
much longer time to accomplish the same object of educating 
public opinion in India in these matters than it took eveii 
Aliss Bondfield, with lier fellows and numerous co-workers, in 
England. I can tell 3’ou as an Indian that amongst the educated 
classes in India there is an earnest desire for the int rc^ductiun 
of compulsory education in India. I have myself, as a private 
individual and as a Government Officer, had much to do in 
establishing schools and persuading the people to send their 
children to school, and I can tell you that I have had the greatest 
difficulty 111 this respect amongst what are known as the lower 
castes in our country. We are all doing our best, but we cannot 
accomplish wonders without some lapse of time, and we only 
ask for a little time. 

‘‘It is not quite correct to say that we have stood absolutely 
still in the matter of introducing compulsory education in Indian, 
During the last year or two very definite progressive steps have 
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been taken in the matter. The different provincial legislatures 
in India have passed measures enabling local authorities to adopt 
compulsory education in their areas. And to my knowledge 
various towns are now arranging for the introduction of schemes. 
But time is required by them, not only for making arrangements 
with regard to linances, but also in order to secine teachers, in 
order to secure buildings, and in order to get equipment. Until 
there are adequate education*.! f.icilities available tor children in 
India, and until sucti children can be compelled to avail them- 
selves of the facilities, tlie raising of the age of employment will 
only throw such cliildren on the street. In a country where 
children develop much earlier than in the north or in the west, 
and where the customs of the country do not enable the mothers 
to look after their children with the same freedom and capacity 
as they could do in the west, the result would be more disastrous 
to the clnldren than ot herwise. 

wish again to refer to what Sir Malcolm Delevingue has 
men i uned with regard to the special dissd vantages which the 
Government of Indi i and the delegates from India Viave ex- 
perienced during the present session of ihe Conference, Tiie 
questionnaire sent out by the organising committee did not 
reach Indiauntil very late, Tlie draft conventions and recom- 
mendations which have been ['Ut toiwaid by the organising 
committee did not reach India even when the dt legation left the 
country. 

“The Conference will realise how difficult it has been for the 
Government of India to give any eonsiderai ion to such recommen- 
dations or reports as to gave any instructions to the delegates; hut 
as I have already said, question has received the earnest attention 
of both the Government ami the put)lic in India, and all that the 
Government of India want i-s that they should have time to gauge 
and to influence public opinion. 

“I must state that the number of children employed in factories 
in India is a very small fraciion of the total industrial population 
of India, and these children are all employed on light and subsi- 
diary occupations and are all halftimer. The Government of 
Imiia is not, therefore, likel)^ 10 be influenced in the discussion of 
the matter l)y any consideration that any raising of the age limit 
will affect the economic conditions or the industrial development 
of the country. 

“Miss Bondfield has suggested that where western methods of 
industry are introduced in India, western factory legislation should 
also be adopted, I can assure miss Bondfield and also the Conference 
that the whole history of factory legislation in India shows that 
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that has been the sole object of the Government as well as of the 
legislators in India. 

‘4 wish the members of the Conference to realise that in dis- 
cussing this amendment they are not discussing what the exact 
age for employment in India should be, but rather what the pro- 
cedure should be in getting a definite age fixed for India. The 
commission in their report have recommended that the Govern- 
ment of india should be asked to put forward their own proposals 
at the Conference next year. I submit that this delay of only one 
year will not prejudice the settlement of the que>tion, In 
fact, it will probably insure a speedier and more sat isfact orv settle* 
ment than if the amendment is accepted, and this Conference 
should make cut and dried proposals to India without a full 
examination of all the special needs and cii cumstances of India 
and I wish to say that the Government of India is anxious to con- 
sider any proposal in the most sympathetic spirit, and I venture 
to hope that this Conference will deem it only fair that the 
Government of India should be given an opportunity to put for- 
ward their considered proposals. 

The President : Mr, Warrington Smyth, of South Africa. 

Mr. Warrington Smyth (South Africa). Mr: President, I 
should like, on behalf of tfie members of the Commission, which 
studies this question, explain in a few words why we adopted 
the course that we did in regard to our recommendations for 
India, Now, Mr. President, in discussing the question of India 
it is, I think, essential for us to remember the conditions which 
exist in that great country. You have there an enormous 
population of 300,000,000 of people. You must imagine to 
yourself an enormous country extending over tropical countrie.^, 
and deserts, mountain snows ; and in all those climates and 
over all that country are the great population of India, varying 
as much in their characteristics, in t heir nat ional development, 
in their civilisation, and in their traditions as the clirhate of the 
countries in which they live. In fact, the astonishing thing to 
anybody travelling in India is the large number of languages, the 
large number of separate castes and traditions. Now, Mr. 
President, those very facts — that this enormous country is split 
up into so many languages, so many castes and so many traditions 
and religions— those very facts make it impossible to adopt at 
short notice any system of compulsory education for children. 
Yon can see for yourselves that the problem is an immense one. 
Not only must you consider the different religions, but the caste 
question almost lies at the bottom of the whole of the Indian 
difficulties. That one caste will not mix with another; that one 
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set of children is born into a certain caste, who can have nothing 
to do with, and can never rise into another caste ; those things 
in your educational system have got to be considered and thought 
out. Each child must be taught by a co-religionist of its own 
caste in the language which it knows. The problem, therefore, 
before the Indian Government as regards education, which is, as 
every speaker has admitted, closely mixed up with this (juestion 
of employment — the problem before them is, I say, a very 
great one. 

‘^Now, sir, the very idea to day of education in India is hardly 
understood. You may travel for days — nav, for weeks — in India 
and never see a white man, and may never see a railway. To 
those people modern ideas have not permeated at all, and those 
who to-day hold the advanced views of educated men like my 
friend the last speaker can be counted in thousands among the 
millions of that great country. Consequently, Mr. President, 
education, modern ideas, modern developments, are only surface 
deep in India, and the Indian Government, however advanced it 
may be, has the immense problem before it of trying to create 
public opinion among those masses before it can advance. If 
vou were to go to them to-day with a scheme of education of the 
very best kind, you could not get them, to accept it because 
their intellectual outlook is entirely incapable of understanding 
what 3’ou are aiming at, and it would only be thought that you 
were making some attack on their religion, their caste, their 
tradition. 

^‘Take, for instance, the question of mines, Mr. President. The 
coal mines of Bengal are, a large number of them, shallow. They 
are worked by families of workers who come from the country 
around — fathers, mothers, and children. They all come in a 
family party. You would think they would work underground by 
day. Not a bit of it. They all go down at night, because then it 
is cool to carry on their work ; and they go down— mother and 
father, women and children, daughters and babies in arms. Now, 
you cannot apply regulations about underground work offhand to 
a condition of mining such as that. 

“Under those circumstances, Mr. President, the majority of 
the commission came to the conclusion that the best thing to do 
was to give the Indian Government an opportunity of putting 
forward their own ideas and their own scheme with legard to this 
question of lowering the age at which children may be employed. 
To lay down offhand a rule about 12 years of age w'oul not be 
worth the paper it was written on, 

“I suggest that the practical, the sensible way, to deal with 
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the matter is to ask the Indian Government to let a future 
Conference of this body have its views and have its plans and 
ideas. Tfierefore, Sir, we appended our names to the report which 
has been made to you, and, therefore, T suggest to this 
Conference that we cannot unravel the great problem We 
cannot even indicate to Indian Goverment how to do it, but 
they, of their own accord, are engaged in investigation with 
regard to these questions. They know themselves how far they 
can go in the matter of obtaining, for instance, even fairly 
accurate statistics with regard to their own factories, the extent 
of which are still unknown to-day. 

“In all tliose things the Indian Government is far better able 
to tell what they can do and what they cannot do, what they 
can tr\’ to do immediately and what they can try to do by 
degrees. 

“Under those circumstances, Mr, President, I suggest to this 
Conference that the recommendation of the commission might 
be accepted in regard to India, believing as I do, in their desire 
to see that the cliildren are not worked in factories and that the 
age is raised gradually in all countries, believing that that will be 
the best course to obtain the co-operation of the Indian Govern- 
ment and to obtain some real degree of advance and success, 

The President : Mr. Joshi of the Indian Delegation, 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi (India) : On behalf of the 
workers in India I rise to support the amendment put hefore this 
Conference by Miss Bondfield. 1 can assure the Conference that 
it is not a very pleasant task that I have undertaken, namely, that 
of criticising tlie attitude of the Government delegates in this 
Conference, especially of such an international character like 
this. But I have to do iny duty toward those people for whom 
I stand in this Conference, Sir, Mr. Warriogton Smyth, from 
Africa, has placed before you a picture of India from which you 
are likely to imagine that India is an uncivilised or, at the most a 
half-civilised country. But let me request this Conference to 
remember that India is being governed by the British Parlia- 
ment and has been for over loo years, and in some provinces for 
over 150 years. The British Parliament than which there is 
no more democratic institution in the world, is responsible for 
the Government of India, And can you believe, if you are told 
that under the Government, for over 100 years India could not 
have made any progress than that which has been pictured to 
you by Air. Warrington Smyth, 

“I am quite sure the representative of my Government, as well 
as the representatives of the British Government here, will not 
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accept the statement given to you here by Mr, Warrington 
Smyth in defence of the Government of India. Tlien, I wish also 
to bring to your notice another fact, namely, that factory legisla* 
tion in India is not quite unknown, It does not stand on the 
same fooling as China, Siam, or Persia. We had for many years 
factory legislation which is being improved from period to period. 
Therefore, when you consider the case of India, lay aside from 
your mind the impression that India, first, is a country which is 
depicted to you by Mr, Warrington Srnyth and secondl3o that 
factory legislation is new to that country. We have factory 
legislation and in short, I wish to describe to you what protection 
is alTorded to children by that factor 3^ legislation. According to 
our factory act, children under g ate not allowed to be employed, 
but children between g and 14 can be employed f^r six hours. 
M3^ friend, Mr. Chatterjee, calls it a light work. Let me remind 
this Conference that it is gcing to pass a convention of eight hours 
a day for adults, and you are going to perhaps accept the state- 
ment that in India the climatic conditions are so difTerenl that 
children of g can work for six hours, and seven hours in some 
factories, and that can be considered light work. 

‘‘Now, to describe to you the present factory legislation, the 
protection afforded h3’ the present factory legislation, I shall 
recjuesi you to consider what the amendment is. Tlie amend- 
ment that the age should be raised from o to 12. We do not 
ask for the persent to apply the whole convention to India. 
We suggest a very moderate application. We ask 3^011 to allow 
the woikers of India to reach the final goal stage by stage, and 
we propose to 3’Oii the first suggestion, namely, let us go from 
g years to 12 years. 

“Then we do not ask 3^011, as voii ask in the general conven- 
tion, to apj>]3^ this age limit to almost all industries. We ask 
you to fix this age limit onlv for those industries which are 
worked with factories and in which not less than 10 persons are 
employed. Tiien we also ask you to appl3^ this age limit to 
certain well organised industries, such as railways, mines, and 
docks, where supervision b3^ Government Ins[^ectors is ver3’ 
easy. 

“Now let us see what are the aiguments oltered before this 
Conference in opposition to the amenment of Miss Bondfield, 

“The first and perhaps the most important is, that in India 
there is nn education and the childien will go on the streets if 
you do not allow them to be employed. 1 admit there is great 
force in this argument, but let me tell you again that the 
picture laid before you by Mr. Warrington Sm}'th is not true 
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in the least. Let me ask you, of this Conference, if there was 
education any wher in the world before it was first in India ? 
Do not believe, therefore, for a moment that the people in India 
are against education. Therefore, the idea of education is not 
new to India. Indians were educated, Indians wrote books on 
most difficult subjects many thousand years, at least two or 
three thousand years, before perhaps any other people began to 
write books and tliink on these subjects. 

^‘Therefore, tlie idea of education is not certainly so new to 
Indians as depicted to you by my friend, Mr. Warrington 
Smyth. Then he said it will take time to educate public opinion 
in India ; otherwise the Government cannot introduce education. 
Let me again tell you that the Government of India is not very 
much influenced by public opinion in the country. It is to 
this present day an autocratic Government. If the Government 
means to-morrow to introduce certain legislation in the country, 
they can do it even if the whole public opinion of the country 
oppose it. Therefore the argument that the Government waits 
to educate public opinion holds no water at all. Let me again 
tell you that Indian public opinion as expressed by the educated 
Indians is net certainly against education- Let me tell you a 
fact : That a Bill for coinpulsory education in India was 
introduced in the Legislative Council of the country some 
io years ago, and the opposition did not come from the educated 
people of the country, but the opposition came from the 
Government itself. I therefore think that the argument that 
people must be educated before education is made compulsory 
need not carry any weight with 3^00 at all. 

‘‘Then Mr. Chatterjee also said that it is difficult to persuade 
people to accept education. Let me tell this Conference that in 
the same India of which this Conference has spoken there are 
some parts where compulsory education has been given for several 
years, and people in those Provinces have not rebelled against 
their Government — I give you that assurance. Therefore, we 
need not con.'^ider very much the objection that people in India 
will object to compulsory education being introduced. 

“Sir, there is no doubt that you cannot educate a vasfcountry 
like India within one year. I admit that. And therefore I ask 
you, what will happen within one year if we wait What is the 
use of waiting for one year when we know full well that yow 
cannot introduce a general system of compulsory education in a 
vast country like India ? It will be of no use. If the Govern 
ment of India could not educate the people during the past 
century or more, I am quite sure they will not be able to 
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introduce a general system of education within one year. 
Therefore, 1 think we shall not gain anything by giving them 
one year’s time. If we think that children of q and lo and ii 
should not go to factories and work there for seven hours and six 
hours^ let us raise the age limit. 

‘‘I can give you an additional reason. If we are anxious that 
Indian children should be educated, then I may tell you that if 
you once raise the age limit the opposition from at least one 
section of the opponents of education will melt away at once, 
and that is the opposition of the capitalists. If the age limit is 
raised, I am cpiite sure the opposition to compulsory education in 
India will melt away in a moment. 

‘‘I now leave the argument about education. I have one 
other argument. The second argument is that India has got 
difl’erent climatic conditions. I admit we have got more of the 
sun and some other climatic conditions. P»ut are you willing to 
believe that in India children of Q years of age are as well 
developed as children of 14 years of age in western countries ? 
Do you think that climate can make tiiat great difference, that 
children of 14 in Europe ? I need not say anything about this 
argument. Only I put it to you whether that is possible. 
Mr. Chatteijee said that it is a question of procedure. The 
Government’s argument is that they have no notice. AH of you 
must have received a copy of this supplement report in which 
the views of the Government of India are given. That one fact 
will prove to you that the cpiestion was before the Government of 
India. They considered the question. They sent their reviews 
to this Conference, but when the cjuestion of raising the age is to 
be discussed here we are told that thac report must be forgotten. 
We must close our y^es to that report. I hope this Conference 
will not accept that statement. 

‘d admit there was not a very long notice, but there was notice 
to the Government that the question of the employment of chil- 
dren was to be discussed by this Conference, This was known to 
the Government long ago, and if they were really serious about 
this question I am quite sure they would have come to certain 
couclusion. Decisions, even in India, even in a vast country like 
India, are taken by Governments on very vital matters at shorter 
notice than was given by this Conference. 

‘‘Then there is the argument that the draft convention was not 
before them, but let this conference remember that we are in 
considering the draft convention The India Government knows 
that the draft convention which was to be sent to them or, which 
was sent after wards, was not to be applied to India. The Govern- 
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ment of India knew perfectly well that India’s case will be consi- 
dered specially, 

“Perhaps some of you will know that the clause for the special 
countries was put in the treaty at the suggestion of the Indian 
representatives at the Peace Conference, and therefore the 
Government of India knew that the general convention will not 
be applied to India and India’s case will be considered specially. 

“Therefore, they certainly need not have waited for the gener al 
convention at all. Their duty was to consider what was best for 
India and to make those proposals before the Conference. I, there 
fore, hope that all of you will agree with me wlien [ say that the 
argumeirt that there was no notice really carries nothing in it. 
There was notice to the (iovernment of India, They had consi- 
dered the question. They had sent their views to you. Thev’ 
clearly said there that they are not prepared to do anything in 
the matter, and then you are asked again to wait. I do not know 

for tlrat reason. My only guess is, if you will allow me to be a 
prophet for a while, that they wanted to get a postponement for 
one year, and if possible, to get further postponements. 

I.et me again repeat that the question of education is not goi- 
ng to be solved within one year. The Government of India 
knows that, but they wanted time. They still want time. Then 
theieis another thing, 

“We are asked to believe that the Government has not consi- 
dered this question, because ihe)^ bad no iKjtice. ITit tlie 
Government delegates are likelv ((.> acce[)t certain de/inite pro- 
posals as regards tlie hours ot work. Goveinmeiu had time to 
consider such an intricate quesli(m as the houis of work, but they 
had no notice to consider the simple question of the raise in the 
age of children’s emplyment. And on top of thi^*, we ai e assured 
— and I must accept the assurance — tliat nr} economic considera- 
tions weigh witli (Government, and may we h pe e\en wiilt the 
employers in considering the age limit of children iii India, 

“I therefore r( cjuest this Conference not to wait for one year 
more. In the first place, we will not gain anything by waiting 
one year more, because the education question will not be solved 
in one ^ear and, secondly, the question is not such a light one 
as many of you are likely to believe, It you can save the children 
of 0 and lo and Ji in India from woi k for one year, it would be a 
great benefit lo them; and 1 therefore strongly believe that you 
will give your serious consideration to this question and will not 
postpone this important matter for a year, because there will be 
no benefit by tmstponing it. 

“I shall only speak one word more. We are told that if tins 
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Conference makes a definite suggestion for raising the age limit 
for children to a definite period, the Government of India may 
not accept the proposal; but I submit to this Conference that 
Great Britain has played a very important part in bringing this 
international labour organisation into existence, and I am quite 
sure the Government of India, which is responsible to Great 
Britain, will not treat a convention passed by the Conference with 
lightheartedness. I am quite sure — and you will agree with me — 
that a convention of this Conference will carry great weight with 
the Indian Government ; and as long as we are cpiite sure in our 
minds that our proposal is a very reasonable and a modest proposal 
vve can also be sure that the Government of India will accept it. 
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e average American has very queer notions about India. 
.'C who know her geographical location ( and there are a good 
liber who do not) hive visions of jungles, cobras, and half- 
cd aborigines about whom one Mr. Kipling has written so 
ny ‘‘delightful” tales. The average intelligent and progressive 
merican has also, most likely, heard some missionaries talk of 
ae Heathens, their idol-worship and their curious customs and 
manners, 'fo these sources of knowledge about India may be 
adde(i the American Cinema, with its presentations of weird and 
fantastic religious ceremonies, of native Princes who with 
villainous intent lure sweet American girls, and who are finally 
defeated by the heroic American youth. This vilification of the 
Indian character is constantly going on. Counteracting influence 
is of but recent date. 

From what is heard in India about the Vedanta and the 
Theosophical Societies of America we are apt to exaggerate the 
magnituiie of the interest taken in Indian problems by Ame- 
ricans. The Theosophists at the most number 10,000 ; and as 
for Vedantists, it may be an exaggeration to say that there are 
one thousand in the whole of the United States. Outside of 
these two groups, are some who take interest in the literature 
and religion of India, but their number would not run even to 
the million mark. 

This interest, scanty as it is, we owe to three of our great men 
who visited the shores of America in the last twenty years — 
Vivekananda, the philosopher, Jagadish Chandra, the scientist, 
and Rabindranath, the poet. Of these, without question, Ta- 
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gore has made the greatest popular appeal. But the interest 
awakened by him and the other two scholars has not been of 
active help to India People have learned of the wonderful 
philosophy and poetry of India, of the beautiful side of Indian 
life, but they are still ignorant of the dark side. In an editorial 
in Young India,’* Lajpat Kai recounting the lack of real political 
publicity for matters Indian in the United Sates, observes. 

“Except within the lasthve yeais, no Hindu has ever attempt- 
ed to lay the true conditions of life in India before the outside 
world. Shortly before the war a group of Young Hindus started 
a kind of political propaganda among their countrymen on the 
Pacific coast of the United States. Their chief aim was tu 
educate and organise their own people. They had neither time 
nor money to undertake general propaganda and they did not 
attempt it on any scale. Still they did now and then lift the 
screen and let the American world have a peep into real India.” 

The writer refers to the work of Lala Hardayal and his re- 
volutionary co-workers who later on formed the Gacir Party. 
This was before HardayaPs transformation to moderation. (See 
his letter confessing conversion of faith in this volume.) 

In 1916, bya fortunate accident — an act of Providence and the 
foreign authorities — Lala Lajpat Rai who was in Japan and plan- 
ing to return to India thought it safer to return to the United 
States, His arrival marked the beginning of a svstemaiic propa- 
ganda for India in the United States. The Lala, in spite of 
strict war regulations, immediately began to lecture, to write tor 
the press, and to awaken public interest in India among his 
friends and acquaintances. A year after he had landed in the 
United States for the third time he organised the India Home 
Rule League of America. 

History of the Indian Home Rule League of America. 

On October 22, 1917, three Indians — Lala Lajpat Rai, 

Keshava Deva Shastri, and Narayan S, Hadiker, a young Hindu 
student, met in Chicago, formulated the scheme for establishing 
the Indian Home Rule League, and drew the first constitution 
which reads : 

“Whereas, the Indian Horne Rule Movement is being pushed on 
vigorously in India and England with the help and co-operation 
of eminent Englishman and English women, and 

“Whereas a large number of Hindus in this country ( U.S.A. ) 
deeply sympathize with the movement and are anxious to further 
it as much as lies in their power, and 

“Whereas the war utterances of President Wilson in favour of 
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the rights of notionalities to determine their own form of 
Government have made it clear that the people of this country 
sympathize with the efforts of subject and small nationalities to 
achieve autonomy — 

“Tnerefore, it is desirable that an Indian Home Rule League be 
formed and established in this country to include all such 
Hindus and Americans as sympathize with the cause, and are 
prepared to give their moral and material support to it’^ 

Its objects outlined 

(1) To support the Home Rule Movement in India. 

(2) To co-operate with Indian political organizations in India 
and in England. 

(3) To fuither friendly intercourse between India and 
America. 

These objects were later revised and while the substance is 
the same a few explanatory words have been added which make 
the meaning and purpose clearer. The present objects, as given 
in the Constitution of the League, are : 

1. To support the Home Rule movement in India by co- 
operating with such political organizations as the Home Rule 
League, the All-India Moslem League and the Indian National 
Congress, both of India and England, 

2. To secure the power of self-determination for India 
through constitutional methods. 

3. To strengthen and support all democratic institutions that 
aim at making the world ‘‘safe for democracy.” 

4. To further all kinds of friendly intercourse, social, cultural, 
erducatibnal and commercial, between India and Arneiica, 

5. To supply authentic information on the vital problems of 
modern India to the American people by the publication of a 
monthly magazine or by such other methods as are deemed 
proper by the Council of the League. 

Ten weeks after the framing of the Constitution a report was 
presented by its officers of its progress. Though the workers 
refrained from active propaganda due to war conditions the 
rusults that they achieved might be said to be truly remarkable. 
Within this short period : 

1, Headquarters for work were established. 

2 , Sympathy and co-operation of many influential Ameri- 
cans was enlisted. 

3, Two hundred members were enrolled, of which 34 were 
active, paying $10 each, 32 were associates, paying $3 each, and 
the rest were ordinary members paying one dollar each. 
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4. Two numbers of ‘‘ Young India/’ the oflicial monthly 
organ, were published and distributed. 

5. A book-shop was foirned which would be a source of in- 
come to the League. 

6. Branches were established in Detroit, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Berkeley, and 

7. The League had a total income of about Ks. -,500 in 
memberships, subscriptions and deviations. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 1,785, 


Work done. 

Lala Lajpat FLii was elect e<i Pre^iden( and Treasurer of the 
X^eague and Lditoi of “Young India”, Dr. f. F. Sunderland, an 
American mis^ionarv, was elected Vice - 1 h e^^ident , Di . K I ), 
Shastri, tirganizing Secretary, and Dr M. S. Ilardik^o, executive 
Secretary. All these officers, with the exce[)iion of Dr, Shastri, 
who recently returned to India, ‘>till remain in o(Ti e. A c ouncil 
of seven was formed to advise in matters of import am policies 
and principles. 

Since this work had been launched in a war-year no active 
propaganda was undertaken. All that the League could do was 
to hold occasional lectures, continue publicaMon of ‘D’oiing India” 
and distribute circulars. Among other things, two resolution s 
were passsd bv the Council of the League winch are wortlu’ of 
note. X. • 'St resolution, sent to President Wilson and Mr, 
Lloyd George, declared that : 

“The Council of the India Home Rule League of America 
places ou record its entire and unqualihed repudiation of any sym- 
pathy for Germany and her war aims, and its heart v endorsement 
of the war aims of the United States and the Allies, as expound- 
ed by President Wilson. It pledges its loyal support to the war 
efforts of the United States and the Allies. The Council hopes 
that in fulfilment of the war aims of the Allies, Great Britain will, 
after the war, concede Home Rule to India and confer to her the 
status of a self-governing Dominion similar to Canada, Australia 
and South Africa,” 

The other, which was read before the Theosophical Conven- 
tion held at Krotona, California, in the last week of July 1918, by 
a representative of the League, read: 

“The Council of the India Home Rule League sends its fraternal 
greetings, to the annual convention of the TheosophicarSocietie& 
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of the United States of America, now bein<T held at Krotona, Los 
Angeles^ It places on record its deep appreciation of the sym- 
pathy shown by the members of the said societies with the Home 
Rule for India movement, and expresses its grateful acknc^wledg- 
ment of tiie interest taken by them in making its objects known 
to the Ameiican public,” 

As soon as the war ceased and the armistice was signed, the 
India Home Rule League began active work. On the very day 
of the signing of tiie armistice the following telegram was sent to 
President Wilson: 

^Alembeis ol the India Home Rule I^eague of America beg to 
offer respectful congratulations to the (Government of the United 
Slates on the magnificent victory which the Liiited States and 
the .\llies have W(>n over the Teutonic Powers. They hope 
[hat this victoiy of democracy over autocracy will be followed by 
an immediate grant of autonomy to India and other countries 
under the rule of the Allies ’ 

'To the Secretary i f States for India, at London, another was 
sent whicli read : 

India Home Rulers (of) x\meiica respectfully r fTer (their) 
sincere congr aiulai ions (to) Great Biitain (and) hope that Indians 
claim (to a) substantial step towards Hc>me Rule (will) be favour- 
ably consideied.’ 

During the year ending October, loig, the League accom- 
plished the following work : 

I, It has enlisted the sympathy of a large number of strong 
An ericaii organisations and of prominent American citizens. 
The League can claim the friendship ot many senators, editors, 
and men active in public work. Among these may be mentioned: 
Senators William L. Borah, William Al. Caldor, A. B, Cummins, 
A. B. Fall, Joseph I, France, A, J, Gionna, W, S. Kenyon, P, S. 
Knox, R. AT La Follette, M. AIcCormick, G. H, Aloses, G, W. 
Norris, J. A, Reed, L, Y. Sherman, S. P. Spencer, and others ; 
Oswald G, Villard, Editor of the New A'oik “Nation,” Norman 
Thoinas,Editor “'Fhe World I'o-mon ow/’ Robert Al. Buck, Editor, 
“The new A'lajoriiy,” (diaries W. Ervin, Editor, “The New York 
Call”, among editors; Frank P, Walsh of the Irish Commission, 
Julia Lathrop, of tiie Children’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
Louis h\ Post, Assistant Secretary of Lab(;ur, Owen R, Lovejoy, 
General Secretary, Cliild Welfare Association, F'rederick Howe, 
former Port Commissioner of New York, Jacob H. Schiff, multi- 
millionaire, and a host of other prominent men in the United 
States, Their names add strength to any organisation and the 
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League is to be congratulated for securing the interest of so many 
df America’s finest men and women. 

In addition to its numerous sympathizers, the India Home 
Rule League succeeded in increasing its membership to over 
1,000. Ot these a great majority — about 8o pen cent. — are 
Americans and the rest Indian students, and business and work- 
ingmen resident in the United States. 

II . It has extended its activities all over the United States 
through its branches in : 

( I ) Berkeley, California. ( 2 ) Chicago, Illinois. ( 3 ) Cleveland^ 
Ohio. (4) Columbus, Ohio, (5) Dearborn, Mich. ( 6 ) Detroit.. 
Mich. (7) Indianapolis, Indiana. (8) Kansas City, Missouri. 
(9) Louisville, Kentucky. ( lo ) Milwankee, Wisconsin, (il) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ( 12 ) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
(13) Rochester, New York. (14) Urbana, Illinois. 

III. It has increased the sales of its book-shops, and has 
improved its publication ‘ Young India.’ Nearly all the book- 
publishers in New York have given their co-operation in the 
execution of orders for books. Many sales are being made to 
leading American Universities and libraiies of books recommend- 
ed by the League. In the publication of “Young India.’’ both the 
size and quality have been greatly improved upon. The value 
of the magazine as a truth disseminator has been enthusiastically 
attested to by many prominent Americans. Oswald Garrisoir 
Villard, editor of the New York ‘‘Nation,” says : — 

“I find ‘Young India’ indispensable in my work. We file 
it regularly and frequently refer to it. It seems to us a model of 
a magazine that is frankly propagandist.” 

Senator A. J. Gronna, writes to the League. — 

“The world war has left us in a bewildering condition and we 
must face the situation calmly and with deliberation, but to one 
whose sympathy is extended to people in the ordinary walks of 
life, the question of “ Young India is one which merits the 
consideration of all liberty-loving people. If the condition of 
your people could be generally known throughout the world 
undoubtedly there would be a sentiment in favour of liberal 
policies with reference to your people.” 

Senator Norris says: — 

“ The magazine throws great light into the dark places of 
civilization. You are doing a great work and I most earnestly 
hope that success may crown your efforts.” 

Many kind words have been said about “Young India,” but the 
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British Government in India has thought it best to prohibit 
the entry of the magazine into India. 

IV, The League has given national publicity to conditions 
in India through articles in hundreds of newspapers and magazines. 
Some of the periodicals in which they appeared are : 

La Follette’s Melting Pot, Justice, Gales^s (Mexico), Milwankee 
Leader, New Majority, The Nation, The New Republic, the 
World To-morrow, the Dial, the Literary Digest, the Messenger, 
the Forward, the Butte Bulletin, The New York Evening Post, 
the New York Call, the International Labor News Service, the 
Gaelic American, the Irish. Press, the Irish World, the Irish 
Standard, etc. 

Many articles have also appeared in foreign -language papers — 
Spanish, German, Swedish, Jewish, Russian and Japanese. 

Then the League has published many handbills for distribu- 
tion in different public meetings that are held from time to time in 
New York, Chicago and the various cities in which it has branches. 
It has printed and circulated 30,000 circulars entitled “Getting 
Together of India, 5,000 copies of “India’s Right to Home Rule,” 

5.000 copies of “India’s Message to the working men of America,” 

3.000 copies of “India’s demand for Justice,” <^,000 copies of “A 
letter to the Theosophists from Mr. A. P. Warrington,’* 1,000 
copies of “A letter to Unitarians from Dr. J. T. Sunderland,’' 
and a thousand copies eaclt of the circulars entitled, “India’s 
View of Democracy,” “Coercion in India” and Rebellion in 
India,” “British Raj in India,” by Mr. H. M. Hvndman ; 5,000 
copies of “Self-drtermination for India” by Mr. Tilak and 
“Fight for Crumbs” by Lajpat Rai. 

Information Bureau. 

V. It has established an India information bureau and has 
co-operated, with the recently formed organization of Hindu 
laborers in America, the “India Labour Union of America.” 

The information bureau has for its objects : 

1 . To furnish reliable information of all kinds about India — 
political, educational, commercial, etc. 

2. To serve as a publicity and advertising medium between 
India and the United States. 

3. To supply teachers of Hindu language and topics in 
general. 

4. To supply lecturers on subjects relating to India and 
arrange lectures. 

5. To provide a reading room furnishing all Hindu news- 
papers and magazines, and a library of books on India. 
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6. To undertake Translation from and into Hindu languages. 

7. To teach English to working-men of Hindu origin in 
America with a view to increase llieir efficiency and to make 
them better American citizens. 

During i Ls year ot exist ence the bureau has translated many 
letters for American business houses ; has opened a class in 
English for Indian working-rnen ; and a reading room tor the 
public. It has on its shelves about 25 Indian newspapers and 
magazines of India, and has started a news luilletin set vii'e to 
American papers, as well as one to Indian papers. It has st.rveh 
as a centre for all information about trade, education and indus- 
try in India. 

In New York and vicinity^ there are over a hundred Indian 
laborers. Many ot these liave been organized, tfnoutil^ the crioiis 
of representatives of the I^eague, mio a Ixibour Union. ddie 
Union holds regtrlar weekly’ meetings, distributes it s literat in e 
at all pui)iic gattierings, and hel os i o dist r i but e circulars and 
pariifiblets for the India Home I^ule I.eague Recently 5 \ooe., 
circulars entitled. ‘‘India — a Graveyard,” and giving laras and 
figures about Indian ecoiieiinics arrd politics, were pr itn ed, and 
most of them have been disiTibuted. Several weeks ago the 
Union sent a Hindu Lady, Mrs Parxalibai Atfiavale to \Vasldng- 
ton to represent Indian working women at the International 
Congress of Working Women,” Mrs. Atha vale origin -dly came 
to this country to collect funds lor Professor Karveks Hindu 
Women's University’ near Poona. Her at tendance at the inter- 
national Congress gave her an opportuiilv of pulling before ihe 
Assembly tire following proposals : 

1 d'hat ibis In; ernat lonal Congress of Working Women call 
upon the Government of India, 

(rz) To make extended provision for the general and indus- 
trial education of Indian women. 

(/>) To take steps for bett'^r housing of Indian women and 
provide them lelief at public expense, in their {leriod of confine- 
ment. 

2 That it institute a number of schol.irshi ps bv’ which 
women pioneers may be enabled to come to this country (TT,S.A.) 
for training, education and organization. 

3. That it protest against the shameful treatment which the 
Indian women are subjected to in the British colonies where they 
are sent under the slave system of Indentured labor. 

Dinner Meetings. 

VI. The League organized four successful dinner-meetings 
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in New York, in which prominent men and women interested 
in India discussed tlie present situation in India to appreciative 
audiences. 

Yhe first dinner was held on October if, 1918 in the Civic 
Club, and was presided over by Dr. J. h, Sunderland. The 
attendance was about I2f 'Fl^ere were speeches by Mr. 
H. R. Mussey, Managing Edift-r of “ I'fie Nation,” Mr. B. W. 
Huebsch, the publisfiei, Dr, K. D. Shastri and Lala Lajpat 
R ii. 

The second dinne! was field at the Grand Hotel on November 
20, iqiH to Celebrate iheiirst am 1 j x'ersary of the India Home 
Rule League. A few extracts from the glowing account bv a 
feporter will give an idea of wdiat the occasion was like. 

It was a Hitu'u VL-getarian (jinner, in every respect a 

success and wfiich testified to the glowing [)opularily o( the 
Cause of India among the adv.mced aiul libeial tfnnkers of the 
Mel roi'olitan. 

Mr. Oswald Gaiiis(wa \"illard of th.e New York 

AV/Z/o//, who, Mr, Lajt'al ILn declaied, 1 epi esc riled the very best 
of wluil was deiiK crat ic in .Aineiica, acted as loastmasiei, and 
struck the ke)'note <d the occa>ion when, in introducing the first 
sfieaker, he said that ‘this was a loyal gathering held to utrhold 
one of tile principles laid down by the [Resident of the United 
States, viz, tlie princifile of self-determinatum. And if a principle 
is a principle, it remained a |'rin(:i|)le f(u* all oi ca>ions. If self- 
deter ininai ion i.s applied and would include Phillipines (>r Ireland 
or any other country claiming it justly, rt should also be made to 
apply to India,'” 

d'he o( her speakers of t he evening were Rev. Jolin Haynes 
Holmes, Miss Henrietta Rodman, a pioneer in many civic move- 
ments, the Rev. Dr. J, V . Smuieilanvi and Vastlv Mr, Laipal Rai, 
wlu> was introduced as a “prophet who will one dav be honored 
all over the world.” The refiorter wiites of this last speech as 
being ‘‘Sometimes sweet in its svmpal lielic simplicity , pulsating 
as it w'as with passionate love for his pei-ple; and then again it 
was a scathing indict r’c.ent, accent uated by a keen ironical wit, 
such as lew orators of the j^resent lime {)Osse>s 

The third Home Rule Dinner was held at the Central Opera 
House, New York, on January 31, IQIQ. Honorable Miss 
Jeannette Rankin of the House of Representatives came over 
from Washington to preside at the function and made an excel- 
em speech. 'Fhe other sf^eakcTs were Rev. Richard Roberts, an 
IGiglish minister in charge or a church in Brooklyn; Mr. A. P. 
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Warrington of the Theosophical Society, Miss Henrietta Roban, 
and Mr, Lajput Rai. 

Rev, Roberts expressed full sympathy with the objects of 
the Home Rule League and Mr. Warrington made a fine speech 
in which he gave the story of Mrs. Annie Besant’s life-work in 
India, why she has taken the cause of Home Rule for India and 
what she is doing for it. Mr. Warrington made a forceful appeal 
to the Americans to support the cause of Home Rule for India, 
for India was the spiritual teacher of the world and without 
political freedom she could not make her full contribution to the 
progress of humanity. 

The fourth dinner was held at Hotel Aberdeen on October 13, 
1919, under the chairmanship of Mr. B. W. Huebsch The 
dining hall, which accommodates about 300, was packed with 
people. Lajpat Rai told in detail of the recent Punjab tragedy 
and read some of Pandit Malaviya’s yet unanswered questions to 
the Government, He gave a summary of the political progress 
of India during 1919, the Satyagraha movemerrt, the efforts of 
the Indian leaders in England and the awakening of a feeling of 
bitter resentment against the recent acts of the Government. 
The other speakers of the evening were Mr, Gregory Zilboorg, 
Secretary of Labour in the Kerensky Government, Russia, Mr. 
Francis Hackett, Literary Editor of the New Republic, Sen- 
Katayama, the well-known Japanese Socialist, and Mr, Charles 
N. Wheeler of the Irish National Bureau. Then there was 
Spanish music and Japanese dancing —all making it a truly in- 
ternational affair. Contributions amounting to Rs. 750 were made 
to help in the work of the League, 

Lecturers. 

VII. It has held numerous lectures in various cities and has 
sent its speakers to presefft the case of India before vaiious 
audiences. Early in 1919 a lecture tour was begun by a speaker 
of the India Home Rule League, who in the course of his trip,, 
addressed thousands of people all over the East and the Middle 
West. Ten Slates were visited. Many organizations pledged 
their support to the work of the League and passed resolutions 
demanding self-determination for India. India’s case was present- 
ed before Delegates of the Illinois State-labour Party Convention 
by Dr. N. S. Hardiker and a resolution demanding self-determina- 
tion for Ireland and India was adopted. Much work was done at 
Washington, D, C. and many senators were addressed at private 
gatherings and in meetings. 
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Writing on the results of the India Home Rule League’s 
work, a friend in Washington said : 

‘‘Of course there is just as much misinformation about India 
down here as there is anywhere else, but, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, Dr, Hardiker got everywhere a courteous reception, a 
chance to tell his story, and usually some comment at the end 
which showed that tie had at least made an impression. When 
the India Home Rule League decides to open a real campaign 
down hereon the Indian question, there are a number of men in 
both House who can, and will, talk intelligently on the subject,” 

India was also given a prominent place in the Programme of 
the Irish Societies in the United States. Regular speakers are 
furnished by the League, and many calls have come from all over 
the country for speakers who will tell the tragic story of India and 
its relation to Irish History. 

VIII. Last, but not least, it has awakened interest in India 
among the Senators and Congressmen of the United States 
Government. Frequent mention has been made of the case of 
India by Senators McCiomick, Gronna and France, in their 
speeches in the recent debate on the League of Nations in 
the Congress, 

Through the kind efforts of several of our sympathizers in the 
United States Senate, a hearing was recently granted the India 
Home Rule League before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Mr. Dudley Field Malone, a well-known barrister, was 
secured to represent India’s case, and made a very excellent 
speech. (Seep. 14), The most impressive reference to British 
rule in India was made by Senator Joseph I. France on October 
8th and 9th, 1919. Much of the material embodied in his speech 
was supplied to the Senator by the India Home Rule League. 

The plans, principles, policies, propaganda — all the various 
phases of the life of the India Home Rule League of America 
centred around the personality of Lala Lajpat Rai. He edits 
“ Young India,” presides over the Council meetings and guides 
and instructs his loyal followers in the carrying out of the 
numerous activities of the League, He is the responsible person 
who must shoulder all blame and must meet all difficulties 
connected with the work for India. 

During the two years of its existence tl^e League has had to 
face many unusual, delicate and difficult situations. While a 
great majority of its members are naturally the most interested, 
the most active and the most helpful, the sympathy of most 
Americans is spasmodic and momentary and to keep it alive and 
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active, it has to be constantly goaded, whereas the Indian feel 
it is their cause and if they do not exert tliemselves for their own 
sake, who will ? But the main dilTicult}/ with the Indian mem- 
bers is that they are very individualistic and very often rebel 
against the leadershit> even of men like t he Lalaji. With the 
enthusiasm and impatience of youth and influenced to a certain 
extent by the atmosphere of freedom of the Ignited States, they 
want India to progress politically l>y leaps and hr)nnds. They 
begin to complain bitterly when Laiaji counsels progressive steps 
in. the realization of our political goal, when lie urges them to 
undertake only what is practicable in order to be of most efTective 
use to their mcdherland and not to be led by mere theories 
He wants them to live for India and not act rashly and die a 
martyr’s death in the Andamans. Of what avail are bombs and 
revolution hv armed force wlien tlie ruime necessities for the 
Classes in India are educati<'n, internal st^cial relorm and food 
and clothing. Kducaiion and reform are not brought by 
revolutions. They are everywhere always matters of more or 
less slow progress. Many of our young men in America have 
found the fiery enticing catchwords of the revolutionists pleasing, 
and to teach young India that patience, perseverance, industrx^ 
and self-r acr ifice mily can bring us nearer the goal, has often 
proved to be a difficult task for Lalaji. 

Financial Position. 

During the first year the l^eague was entirely supported by 
donations, membership dues and subscriptions to ‘ATmng India” 
from Indians and Americans. The total amount tlnrs realized 
was not very la.rge, but it was sufficient to carry on a limited 
amount of activity, as much as was possible under war-time 
restrictions, d'he bulk of the receit^ts were from Indians whc* 
gave all they could from their earnings by hard work. One of 
these donors deserves special «ienlioii as an example of the 
unique sacrilice of an Indian student, Mr. D. C. V. Rao, who 
is at present one of the most active workers in the League, 
donated his entire earnings for the summer months of 1918, 
which amounted to 175 dols. There have been many donations 
bigger in amount but none equal to it in sacrifice. 

Efforts to make the work of this organization known in India 
and to appeal for funds were futile, due to the strict censorship 
of mails, but somehow Mr. Tilak heard of the financial condition 
of the I.eague and lie sent 5>c)oo dols, ilirough an American lady, 
who personally carried the draft when she returned to the 
ILiited States from India. This amount and many voluntary 
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contributions, subscriptions and donations mitde the existence of 
the League possible up to the present. 

At the present moment the League has limited funds at its 
disposal. Its editorial stall works for nothing. Most of the 
other help is voluntary. The only paid officer is at present the 
Secretary, who is devoting all his time to the work of the League, 
and who receives a bare living wage just enough to let liirn 
exist . 

The forces against India’s freedom are mighty and untiring. 
To combat tiiern successfully, active educaiimial iiopaganda 
should be carried on all over the world. The objects of tlie India 
Horne Rule League are very definite. As Lala Lajpat Kai has 
ex’dained them : — 

Our work is that of education and consolidation. \Ve are 
more than ever convinced that our success will ultimately depend 
upon our consolidat ed and united action hacked by tlie public 
opinion of Great Britain and the United States. I'he main 
field of our operations lies at home. It is there that we have to 
build, educate and consolidate. Hut that does not relieve us of 
the duty of doing the same kind of work abroad wherever our 
countrymen are to be found in numbers. We have the moral 
backing of the world opinion for our cause. We must work to 
secure that moral hacking. Tlie only possible way is to educate 
and enlighten the people of the world by disseminating knowledge 
of India and Indian conditions.’’ 



speech of Senator Malone 

Before the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the American Senate. 

August 2 Q^ ^919* 

Mr. Malone : I come here, Sir, to-day not as counsel in any 
technical or legal sense to ^peak for the people of India. I come as 
an American citizen ; I come, however, as their chosen representa- 
tive. largely because it has been decreed, I understand, by this 
Committee that only American citizens are to come here as 
representatives. 

Ihe Chairman : That is in conformity with the Senate rules, 

AJr. Malone'. Otherwise, I should ask you to hear the most 
distinguished citizen of India in this country, Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
who is here to-day. So if my discussion of Indian affairs is 
inadequate, it is due to the fact that I have only the casual 
understanding that an American citizen could have of affairs in 
India. 

However, I speak to-day for a people who represent one fifth 
of the population of the world, who are 350,000,000 in population, 
and who have a territory about two-thirds the size of the United 
States. And there is no question of political expediency or advan- 
tage to America, and at the present time surely no question of 
commercial advantage to America. So that the plea that I 
make is based upon the hCTmanitarian purpose for which 
we are supposed to have gone into the war, and the humanitarian 
purpose which is alleged to be the purpose of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, and I do respectfully submit that if the cove- 
nant in its present form is passed it may break the hearts of the 
world. The hearts of 350,000,000 people in India and millions in 
Ireland and millions in Egypt will be broken if it is passed in its 
present form, and we come here with a specific request and that 
specific request is this : that this distinguished Committee so 
amend the League of Nations as to make it obligatory on every 
signatory to the covenant and to that treaty to provide democratic 
institutions for the people who live under the government of any 
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signatory. Ireland, Egypt, and India are very much in the same 
position with relation to Great Britain in these circumstances, and 
yet, though as a man of Irish origin I regret to say it, India has 
a strategic position superior to that of Ireland in this respect, that 
England asked— and the request was granted — that India should 
be permitted to sign the treaty ; and England designated Mr, 
Montagu and an Indian citizen to act as signatories for India. 
Theretore India is one of the nations whose signature is on the 
treaty. Theretore, India is in a better position strategically than 
Ireland or Egypt, who do not appear on the treaty. 

Now I have no illusion about England wishing to grant any 
democratic advantage to India in giving her this distinction. I 
arn persuaded that England merely warned to get one of her six 
votes down on a document, and India provided one of the six, I 
cannot speak for England for many reasons, but I believe that 
she wished to get the vote and she did not ask India to choose 
her representatives to sign the document. The Government of 
India is only the agent of the Government of England. In the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report, issued by the authority of the British 
Parliament in 1919, it is specifically admitted that the Govern- 
ment of India by England is an absolute despotism. The chief 
body which actually represents the people of India is the Indian 
National Congress which, of course, under the circumstances, is 
unofficial. It met, however, very completely and very fully but 
unofficially last December after England had appointed two repie- 
sentaiives, and passed the tollowing resolution (reading): — 

“That this Congress urges that injustice to India it should be 
represented by an elected representative or representatives, 
to the same extent as the Self-governing Dominions at any 
conferences that may be held to deliberate or settle the terms of 
peace or reconstruction.’’ 

Pursuant to that resolution, the Congress appointed three 
men to represent the people of India at the Peace Conference. 
One of them applied tor passports, and England refused the 
passport. Then this representative of the three delegates, 
appointed of the National Congress for India and the Indian 
people, wrote to the President of tlie Peace Conference, M. 
Clemenceau, which letter, it may be said in passing, received no 
reply. In that letter he had a paragraph that I think is cryptical- 
ly significant of the whole situation. He says : — 

“It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the imperative import- 
ance of solving the Indian question for the purpose of insuring 
the future peace of the world and the progress of the people of 
India, India is self-contained, harbours no design upon the 
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entegrity of other States, and has no ambition outside India. 
With her vast area, enormous resources, and prodigious popula- 
tion, she well aspire to be a leading Power in Asia, if not in the 
world. She could, therefore, easily be a powerful steward of the 
League of Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of the 
world and the stability of the Empire against all aggressors and 
disturbers of the peace whether in Asia or elsewhere, 

And if there be anything to the suggestion of a “yellow peril’' 
at any time, a happy, contented self-governing India, an India 
that has proved her worth to civilisation in the present war. 
would have a stabilising influence if she had her institutions 
self-chosen. 

‘But with India politically enchained, it is impossible for her to 
occupy her proper place among the nations of the world or to 
develop and realise her potem lalities, so as to be able to render 
decisive assistance to tlieLeagneot Nationsin forcing the supreme 
object of Its creation, viz., the peace of the world. 

Gentlemen, India will be eii her stable, contented, and happy 
and a bulwark against any possible yellow peril — if there be such 
a thing, wliich 1 doubt very gravely — she will either he that or 
else continue discontented, with growing poverty, with growing 
suflering. Six million Indians died in the last three months of 
1918 from devitahsation and from Influenza because of the exploita- 
tion of India by p]ngland, not for India but for Phigland, the 
drawing of resources out of India making it impossible for her to 
maintain an adequate food supply. 

We face the world to-day with two alternatives, either a stable, 
happy, nation, a bulwark against any menace, or a discontented 
India, the basis of future exploitation. And then there will be 
turned upon a region God knows how many wars that she may 
have, because I remember in one of the liturgical hymns about 
India, there is a description of war, which, when translated literally, 
means a desire for cattle. The coinage of India at that early time 
was cattle, and the native population very literally in describing 
war gave the definition of war as a desire for cattle. 

Now, if there should be a desire in the minds of the growing 
nations of the world to use India as a ground of exploitation, 
India discontented, unstable, unhappy, and unfree, will provide a 
fine field for future trouble. 

Now, gentlemen, it has been said publicly and privately that 
the question of India is a domestic question for England to decide. 
No question, gentlemen, to my mind, of my nationality, of any 
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people, whether they be 1,000,000 or 350,000,000 can be a 
domestic question, if the whole world is called upon in more or 
less common council to decide upon it, and it has the machinery 
which will make the liberty of mankind not a domestic but an 
international question. 

But in the second place, specifically the case of India cannot be 
a domestic question since England has made India a signatory to 
the treaty. Therefore, tne Government must consider their 
situation. Now, either she is to be an honest-to-God signatory 
to the treaty or she is not. If she is, what is her position ? Why 
gentlemen, her position is as good as my country under a mandatory, 
I do not know just exactly what a mandatory is, I have not been 
able to find out, but it is supposed to be some kind of a trustee- 
ship, a guardianship, for other people until they are able to 
stand on their own feet and govern themselves. But if India is a 
territory — is to be looked upon as a territory, not a mandatory, 
because she can never speak under present conditions except 
through England — if she had a dispute with Canada she could not 
appear and appeal to the machinery of the League in its present 
form, because she could speak only through England. She is 
merged in England, She could not speak except through 
England. So if she had a dispute with Canada, England could if 
she wished have her appeal before the council under the present 
machinery, but India herself could not do it. So she is neither 
lish nor fowl in the present circumstances, She was signed to 
that treaty for English, not for Indian purposes. 

But we wish to take advantage of the strategic position which 
England has given her to clam the rights of an honest-to-God 
nation that has signed the treaty, and it does seem no extraordi- 
nary thing in America after the war that we should ask that 
every nation signed to the treaty with the altruistic purposes 
which those nations claimed to have should free every people 
serving, living and trying to live under their own govern- 
ment. 

I am not here in any anti-British spirit ; I surely am not. Mr, 
Chairman, I am not here making any argument against the 
English people. I am making arguments against the present 
Government of England over 350,000,000 people. 

I should like to point out in conclusion what India did during 
the war. India gave 1,475,000 men to the war. She contributed 
dollers 1,000,000,000 in money, more thad any other Dominion 
of England. Besides untold quantities of stores and provisions, 
she sutTered war losses of 100,000 men. The vitality of the people 

i - 
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was so low, as I said, that during the last three months of 191S 
she lost 0,000,000 people. 

The average income of an Indian citizen is Dollers 10, and 
his taxes are I'bo, There is not much opportunity for accumu- 
lating wealth in India under these conditions, with an income of 
£>olIers 10 and taxes of Dollers i*6o, virtually 20 per cent. 

That the British Government is not prepared to apply the 
principle of self-determination to India is proved by recent 
events. The system which England has alreadv spoken of as the 
system of democracy which she proposes for India is not even a 
fiscal autonomy for India. It is not even a provincial autonomy 
for India. And while the forms are highly altruistic, the subst- 
ance is very practical and leaves India just exactly where she is. 

'Fhe people of India ask that having served in this war subs- 
tantially, having suffered death on the battleheld ^nd death at 
home, and having believed that the purpose of the Allies was 
democracy, we shall stand in the International Court of Equity 
all of us with clean hands and that we of Ainerice who meant 
what we said shall see that England stands also there w’ith clean 
hands. And the specific request that we make of this honourable 
C'ommittee is that there be such a change in the covenant as will 
make it specifically imperative on every signatory to the document 
L hat all people under each signatory shall be provided with 
democratic institutions, 

I beg to read a resolution which Mr. Rai has handed me, and 
which I omitted, passed by the Indian National Congress in 
December last - 

“In view of the pronouncement of President Wilkon, Mr. 
iJ.oyd George and other British statesmen, that to enkife the 
hituie peace of the world the principle of self-determirtation 
IS to be applied to all progressive nations be it resolved that this 
Congress claims the recognition of India by the British Parlia- 
ment and by the Peace Conference as one of the progressive 
nations to whom the principle of self-determination should be 
applied.’^ 

There can be no justification whatever for withholding the 
application of this principle to India. The plea of unfitness 
usually advanced by ignorant people or vested interests is 
untenable and untrue. The civilisation of India is admittedly 
much more ancient and venerable than that of Rome or Athens. 
British statesmen themselves have often declared that India was 
civilised centuries before the modern nations of Europe emerged 
from barbarism. Indian society has been held together for 
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thousands of years without foreign aid or intervention. Peace, 
order and good Government existed in India for hundreds of 
years and its annals compare favourably rviih any period of 
European history. Even democratic forms of (Government 
flourished in various parts of India centuries beiore Alexander 
the great invaded Hindustan. All educated Indians passionately 
protested against the imputation of unfitness as a caiumnious 
libel upon their capacity for self-government on democratic 
irrinciples. I am thoroughly convinced that tne pressing 
problems of the poverty of India, physical degeneration, industrial 
regeneration, economic development, technical and primary 
education and delicate tjuesiioiis of caste and cus om can never 
be solved by men exclusively wedded to Western civilisation bat 
can be successfully surmuu'med by Indians alone. I submit 
Kutopeans are disqualified for the task : Indians alone are fit for . 

Gentlemen, you know what is said ; 1 tiere are so many 
accusations that India is not fit for self-government. India is 
not, under those circumstances, fit for self-government such as the 
English or Western civilisation would impose upon her. But 
India is lit for self-government, for governing her own institutions, 
her own people speaking through England, if you vi.i, an Itngland 
which would recognise the culture, the conditions, and the diver- 
sity of institutions of India, The only barrier to fell-determina- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, in India is the continued rule such as India 
has been given. The fact that men soeak difTerenr kmgaages is no 
barrier to self-determination of India through sell-cf osen institu- 
tions. That does not prevent their coming together in a country, 
in a desire for political freedom. The wonderful wurk that has 
been done in the Philippine Islands in 20 years by rhe I nited 
Stales in preparing that people substantially for self-government 
makes the present treatment of the people of India, with their 
thousands of years of culture and art and character, untenable. 

And gentlemen, 1 submit that this is not a fiction — this argu- 
ment. You deal with a concrete situation. You are now at a 
critical time, and may 1 say, Mr. Chairman, that I am at least 
one American who sees no reason whatsoever why a piece of 
•machinery like the League of Nations, which it is hoped by its 
chief advocate will provide the machinery for the peace and the 
liberty and comfort of millions of mankind for centuries, should 
be rushed through without a complete discussion by the people 
of every nation ; surely not by this country, who asked to do our 
share toward the completion of that covenant without regard to 
any political consideration. 
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We should see that this document and every provision in it is 
thoroughly discussed, completely opposed and argued for. A 
year or two years spent on the discussion of a piece of machinery 
which is supposed to guide mankind for centuries would not be 
longhand we can pause and t hink it over and stop to consider 
the meaning of it. I have asked to-day merely the consideration 
of this Committee — and you have been very generous in your 
time, sir — to the one problem of India. Will there be an India 
content and free under democratic institutions, which shall br 
demanded and required by our nation, or will it be an India ope: 
for future exploitation, for wars, and, for graveyards for her sons' 
I wish to leave briefs for all members of the Committee, 



The Memorandum 

The following is the Text of the Memorandum submitted 
ay Mr. Malone, Senator, U. S A , to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, U. S A., Senate, on behalf of India. 

I'o 

I'he Horrble Members of the 

Foreign Relations Committee, F, S. Senate, America, 

vSirs, — T'nder instructions from representative Hindu organisa- 
:ion^i in this country having a membership of Hindus and Ame> 
leans, I have tlie honour to submit the following brief for the 
:avonrahle consideration of yoiii Hon. Committee in connection 
vith the ratification of the Peace Treaty now pending before 

y • 

India is a dependency of the liritish Kmpire. Its Government 
is by a statute of the British Parliament vested in the Secretary 

State for India at Whitehall, London, as one of the many 
departments of tfie British administration. The civil and mili- 
tary Government of India is delegated to a Governor General 
in Council, appointed and nominated by the said Secretary of 
State wiihuut any reference to the people of India, The Secre- 
tary of State is the final authority in all matters, executive, 
administrative, and legislative, and even judicial, in so far as he 
jr the Governor Genera! of India under him appoints all the 
presiding officers of the courts of justice in India. The 
Legislative function of the (jovernmenc of India is vested in a 
Legislative Council of sixty members, the majority of whom 
are servants of the Crown, appointed by the Secretary of 
State or the Government of India. Thus no legislation can 
be introduced ur finally carried in that assembly which is not 
approved or accepted by the Secretary of Stale, The Govern- 
ment of India is only the agent of the Home Government, 
That the Government of India is an absolute ” despotism 
has been admitted in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report issued 
by the authority of the British Parliament in 1918 (see Articles 7 
and 34). 

By virtue of her services during the War the Peace Con- 
erence at Paris accepted India as a '^belligerent power with 
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particular interest ’ entitled to be separately represented b\ 
‘‘ two delegates in addition to the representation of the Britisl) 
Government by the Panel system/* But the Government of 
India does not represent the people of that country, not being 
elected by them nor being appointed by their consent, owinc 
no responsibility to them. India was at the Peace Conferen. - 
represented by two nominees of the British Government. Tli:o 
Indians representation at the Peace Conference was not a r# 
presentation of the Indian Nation through properly electee 
ministers or representatives. Consequently the Indian Nation T 
Congress, the unofficial Parliament of India, in its session held a: 
[)elhi in December last, passed the following resolution : 

‘‘ Thst this Congress urges that in justice to India it should 
be represented by an elected representative or representati 
to the same extent as the self-Governing Dominions, at an\ 
Conferences that may be held to deliberate or settle the term- 
of peace or reconstruction. In view of the shortness of time 
and in aticipation of the request being acceded to by His Majesty’^ 
Government this Congress elects as its representatives Lok Ba 
Gangadhai Tilak, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, and Mr. Sayed Hasar 
Imam. ’* 

In pursuance of this resolution Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, one 
of the representatives appointed by the said Congress, applied tor 
permission to attend the Peace Conference. But he was lefusedi 
passports. Cosequeiuly under rule 1 1 of the regulations promulgat* 
ed by the Peace Conference he submitted a written representation 
to the President of the Peace Conference to be laid|!kjfore the 
Conference for favourable consideration. Paragraphs 3, 4 and ~ 
of the said representation run as below. 

It is necessary for me to dwell upon the imperative importance 
of solving the Indian question for the purpose of ensuring riic 
Peace of the World and the progress of the People of India. 
India is self-contained, harbours no design upon the integrity of 
other States, and has no ambition outside India. With her vast 
area, enormous resources and prodigious population she ma\ 
well aspire to be a leading Power in Asia if not in the World 
She could therefore easily be a powerful steward of the League 
of Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of the world and 
the stability of the British Empire against all aggressors and 
disturbers of the peace whether in Asia or elsewhere. But with 
India politically enchained it is impossible for her to occupy her 
proper place among the Nations of the world, or to develop ar^d 
realise her potentialities, so as to be able to render decisive as - 
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sistance to the League of Nations in enforcing the supreme object 
of its creation* viz the Peace of the World. Apart from this con- 
sideration India herself may become an apple of discord among 
the Great Powers of Europe, and there is every reason to 
anticipate that. In future, Europe will have keen competitors in 
Asia and in America, if not for the conquest of India, at least for 
the produce of India, occasioning jealousies and rivalries culminat- 
ing in wars. This will happen so long as India has no power t,o 
determine her internal and commercial policy without interference 
from Whitehall — an interference which is viewed with suspicion 
in India, in Europe and in Asia, From the point of view of the 
peace of Asia, and from the point of view of the peace of 
the world, it is, therefore, absolutely necessary that India 
should be self'governed internally, and be made the bulwark of 
liberty in the East. There can be no doubt that such an objective 
is worthy of the hi^thest and noblest statesmanship, accords with 
the principle of right and justice, and harmonises with the declar- 
ed aspirations of the people of India. 

Internally there can be no contentment or peace amongst a 
fifth of the propulation of the globe unless the people are free to 
carve out their own destiny. 

After this world-wide War for liberation of mankind from the 
menacing dorninatioii of (lermtny, and the dawn of a New Order, 
it is superfluous for me to urge that no civilised nation should be 
governed by any other nation without its consent, upon theories 
of trusteeship propounded ostensibly for the benefit of the ward. 
India therefore demands as her birth-right the application of the 
principle of Self-Determination, or the purpose of empowering 
her people to tackle and solve the complex problems of India ac- 
cording to the genious of her people. The task is beyond the 
capacity of aliens. However tidented and benevolent they may 
be, Governors, saturated with ideals of Western civiliration, with- 
out real and genuine sympathy with Indian civilisation, are until 
for, and should not undertake the guidance and destiny of the 
great Indian people. The Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Muslim League, two political institutions recognised 
throughout India as the most representative spokesmen of 
British India, have preferred this demand in the following resolu- 
tion passed at Delhi in December last : — 

“In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
George and othei British statesmen that to ensure the future peace 
of the world the princif^Ie of Self-Determination be applied to 
all progressive nations, hi it resoived that this Congress claims, the 
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recognition of India by the British Parliament and by tlie Peace 
Conference as one of the progressive Nations to whom the prin- 
ciple of Self-Determination should be applied.” 

There can be no justification whatever for withholding the 
application of this principle to India. The plea of unfitness* 
usually advanced by ignorant people or vested interests, is unten- 
able and untrue. The civilisation of India is admittedly much 
more ancient and venerable than that of Rome or Athene. 
British statesmen themselves have often declared that India \vrc> 
civilised centuries before the modern nations of Europe emerge ) 
from barbarism. Indian society has been held together for iIumi- 
sands of years without foreign aid or intervention. Peace, order 
and good Government existed in India for hundreds of years, and 
its annals compare favourably with any period of European history. 
Even democratic forms of Government flourished in various pans 
of India centuries before Alexander the Great invaded. Hindus- 
tan. All educated Indians passionately protest against the im- 
putation of unfitness as a calumnious libel upon their capacity 
for Sel-Goveriiment on democratic principles. I am throughl}’ 
convinced that the pressing problems of the poverty of India 
physical degeneration, industrial regeneration, economic develop 
ment, technical and primary education, and delicate questions o 
of caste and custom can never be solved by men exclusively 
wedded to Western civilisation, hut can be successfully surmount- 
ed by Indians alone. I submit Europeans are disqualified for the 
task ; Indians alone are fit for it. 

India and the League of Nations. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations has been signed for 
India by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu and H. H- the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, neither of whom derived any authority from thg people 
of India, who have never been consulted about the constitulicn 
of the League of Nations. Any decision therefore arrived at by 
the League of Nations will not be binding on the Indian 
Nation. 

The people of India refuse to attach any weight to a League 
of Nations which does not provide for the application of the 
principle of Self-Determination to the nations that are held in 
subjection by the signatories of the Covenant. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations as at present settled makes no provision 
for requiring its signatories to apply that principle to their own 
dependencies. The British Government has refused to apply 
that principle to India, now or hereafter, by the announcement of 
their policy made on August 20, 1917. They still adhere to that 
policy. That announcement is directly opposed to the principal 



abject of the War, and to the main purpose of the League of 
Nations. The announcement runs as follows: 

“ The policy of His Majesty's Government with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the increa- 
sing association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided lltiit substantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a pre* 
liminai V to coitsidering what these steps should be that there 
should be a free and informal exchange of opinion between those 
in authority at home and in India. His Majesty’s Government 
!ia\e accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s approval, that I 
should accept the Viceroy's invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Government of 
India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of local Govern- 
ments, aiul to receive him with the suggestions of representative 
bodies and others.” 

‘H would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
hy successive stages. The British (Government and the Goveni- 
inent of India on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian people, must be judges of the time 
and measure of each advance, and tliey must be guided by the 
co-c)perat ion received from those upon whom new opportunities 
ol service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
loiind that confidence can he reposed in their sense of 
1 esponsibility.” 

“ Ample opportunity will be afforded for public discussion 
ol the propc'jsals udtich will he submitted in due course to 
Pai liameiit.” 

Tlie Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
l.cague liave protested against the language of this announce- 
ment in the face of which the inclusion of Indian as a number 
ot the League of Nations can be of no benefit to her or the world, 
’fhe Government of India has been so far administered in the 
nuerest of the British Empire to the neglect of purely Indian 
uUetesis, and the Consti«ulion of the League of Nations provides 
eio guraiitee that it would be otherwise in the future. Only 
secern ly J, Austin Chamberlain admitted that in the past she had 
been a drawer of water and a hewer of wood for the rest ol the 
Empire. Consequently, it is lespectfully urged for the con- 
sideration ot your Hon. Committee that the Covenant of 
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the. League of Nations be so amended as to make it obligatory 
upon all its signatories to immediately recognise the right ol 
India and other dependencies of the British Empire like Irelanc^ 
and Egypt to determine their own form of (government. 

The Constitution of the l.eagne as settled in the Peace 
Treaty leaves several important matters vital to the peace of 
the world unprovided for. It makes no provisitm for the 
settlement of disputes between the people of India and the 
people of Creat Britain. The Government of (jreat Britain and- 
the Government of India being identical there can never 
logically he any dispute between India and Great Britain whicl'i 
could be referred to the League of Nations or to the lute! 
national Court of Justice comtemplated by the Covenant ot 
the League of Nations. The people of India are no part of 
this League and the Government of India is only an agent 
of the Government of (ireat Britain. Thus India, althonglr 
a member of the League of Nations, is practically in a worse 
position than the territories to be administered by t he mandatories 
of the League. While the people of the latter can legitimately 
complain to the League of Nations for t he redress of their 
wrongs, for the change of the mandatory, or f(w the recogniiic^n 
of their independence, India can never do so against any 
action of Great Britain in India or relating to India. Thus 
while theoretically India is politically independent in the 
meaning of article lo, virtually her position is worse than that 
of the countries to be administered by tire madatories. 

What then, is the meaning (>f the expression ‘‘ existing 
political independence’' in Article lo in relation to India ? 
Suppose there is a dispute between India and Canada. 
can that dispute be brought before the League of Nations, when 
bothindia and Canada are under Great Britain ? India, being 
governed by Great Britain, can nj^ver place any of her disputes 
before the League of Nations independently of Great Britain 
India’s existing political status is nil. But her inclusion as 
an original member of the League of Nations entitles her to 
claim that the question of her political status is not a domestic 
question of Great Britain but one between her and Great 
Britain. India is thus entitled to point out to the other 
signatories of the League of Nations that she cannot perform 
her duties as a member c^f tlie League, nor accept any obligations, 
as such, without the League helping her to an independent 
political existence. Viewed in this light the question can 
very fitly be considered by your Committee. India, being 
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an original raember of the League, cannot be considered to he a 
territory under the control of Great Dritain, within the meaning 
of clause B. Art 23. 

India made very substantial contribution to the success 
of the War. She sent 1457,000 men, contributed about a 
billion dollars in money, besides untold quantities of stores, 
provisions and equipment, so far that she was bled white to he! 
own loss. Even in normal conditions about a half of the Intiiar. 
people ( i.e, 150 million) are insutlicienily fe?d, not getting a 
full meal a da}’”, vide Lord Sinha's statement made to the 
Overseas Press in loiS. Bin on account of the War drain 
their sufferings were terribly multi{^lied. The vitality (ff the 
people was so low that during the concluding months of the 
War she lost 0 millions from inliuenza alone, while lier war 
casualties amounted to 100,000. Many Hindus enlisted in the 
L. S. Army and fought 10 free other nations in Europe. The\ 
respectfully urge upon your lion. Committee that tlieir owr, 
country be allowed the privilege of Self-Determination, 

Considering the average annual income of an Indian (i^io 
India is a ver}’ poor cc')unlry. Hei poverty has increaseil 
considerably by reason of her ecoinunic exfdoitation by the 
British Nation. She not (Mily sutlers from taxation without 
representation, but also from the burden of \\ huge military 
armv which is being maintained mainly for Imperial purposes. 
In 1884 India’s military expenditure was only 57 million dollars . 
in IQ 14-15 it was over 125 millic^n dollars, iqiS-iq it was 14- 
million dollars and for iQiQ-20 it has been fixed at 2 oc 
million dollars, which is 40 per cent ol her total revenues, 
while the Government expenditure on education has never 
exceeded more than 20 million dollars. The industria! 
backwardness of India has been testified to in mour nful language 
both by the Montagu-Chelmsford report and the re[H>ri of the 
Industrial Commission only recently issued. 

That the British (rovernment is not pte[)ared to apply the 
principle of Self- Determination to India is also proved by recent 
events. Since the armistice fresh coercion laws have been 
enacted in spite of the unanimous protests of the Nation, and 
when the people organised a Nation-wide strike in connection 
therewith they were put down by the military using machine 
guns and throwing bombs from aero[danes, resulting in the 
deaifi of hundreds and injury to a still larger number. Martial 
Law was proclaimed, which has sentenced, up to June 20, 75 
persons to death, 147 to transportation for Ide and 204 tc 
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rigorous iinpi isoiirneiu. Most of these are prominent' mei> 
of the Punjab which province contributed the largest number 
of soldiers. A number of citizens were flogged in the streets. 
Many papers have been suppressed and the security deposits on 
many others have been forfeited. 

America joined the War in order to destory Iinperialisni 
and militarism, and to establish Democracy all over the world. 
The main object of the League of Nations is the same, because 
peace cannot be established without it. Under the circumstances 
the people of India respectfully point out that not only the 
oresent constitution of the i.eague fails to secure that object, 
but on the other hand it practically gurantees the perpetuation 
of Imperialism and despotism which America’s participation in 
fhe War was intended to destory and the restoration of 
vhich the League of Nations is intended to prevent. 

Dudley Field Malone 

( )ii Behalf of tlie People of India. 

August ::9, igio. 

New York City, 



Mr. Tilak’s Eepresentation 

TO THE 

Peace Conference. 

From, 

BAL GANGADHAR TILAK, 

Elected Representative of British India, 

10 Howley Place, Maida Vale, London, W. 2. 

To. 

Monsieur GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, 

Senator, President ok the Peace Conference. 

Paris. 

London, March ii, igig 

Sir, 

Under the Rule XI of the regulations promulgated by the 
Peace Conference and by virtue of the resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress quoted below, I have the honour to request 
that you will be pleased to place this representation before the 
Conference for favourable consideration. 

2. I beg to assure you that all India has heard with unmixed 
gladness that ‘‘the Conference assembled to fix the conditions of 
Peace” includes India as a “belligerent Power with particular 
interest” entitled to be separately represented by two delegates 
in addition to '‘the representation of the British Empire by the 
panel system.” But, unfortunately, under the existing autocratic 
system of Government, British India cannot be represented by a 
Minister responsible to the people. India may be politically 
divided into two parts : one composed of British India and the 
other of the Native States. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikanir has been selected and nominated by the Government 
of India to represent the Native States, and S, P. Sinha (now 
Lord Sinha of Raipur) has been selected and nominated by the 
Government of India to represent British India ; but this has 
been done without consulting the people of India, or obtaining 
their approbation. On this point the consensus of Indian opinion 
was faithfully expressed by the President of the Indian National 
Ccngiesss held at Delhi in December last, when he declared that 
“it will remain a matter of regret that British India will not be 
represented at this great Conference by a person appointed by 
the Government op the recommendation of the elected represen- 
tives of the people.” 
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[Here follows the Congress resolution,] 

Upon the decision of the Peace Conference to concede separate 
representation to India/I addressed a letter to the Prime Minister 
of England, suggesting the formation of a penal of twelve persons 
elected by representative institutions in India to give effect to the 
decision of the Allied Powers and the wishes of the people of 
India. But the Secretary of State for India replied “that he is 
unable to support the request.” In view of the great conflict of 
opinion between the Government and the people regarding the 
constitutional reforms proposed by Government and those 
demanded by the people, this refusal is very regrettable. Under 
the circumstances, I feel constrained to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by Rule XI to submit these observations for the 
consideration of the Conference. It is impossible to discuss the 
arguments in support of the people^s demand in a brief letter ; 
but I am ready and willing to appear before any person or com- 
mittee to substantiate the reasonableness of the demands, or to 
furnish any information or explanation that may be required, 
provided passports are granted to me. As a matter of fact, I 
applied for a passport before the Indian National Congress resolu- 
tion reached me, for the purpose of attending the proceedings 
of the Conference in the capacity of a Journalist : but the 
British Government decided against me, upon the gratuitous 
assumption that “my wish to secure admission to the Conference 
as a visitor and spectator cannot be attained.” 

Importance of Solution. 

3. It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the imperative 
importance of solving the Indian questions for the purpose of 
ensuring the future Peace of the World and the progress of the 
people of India. India is self-contained, harbours no design upon 
the intergrity of other States, and has no ambition outside India. 
With her vast area, enormous resources, and prodigious popula- 
tion she may well aspi\e to be a leading Power in Asia if not in 
the World. She could therefore easily be a powerful steward of 
the League of Nations in the East for maintaining the peace of 
the world and the stability of the British Empire against all 
aggressors and disturbers of the peace whether in Asia or else- 
where. But with India politically enchained, it is impossible 
for her to occupy her proper place among the Nations of the 
world, or to develop and realise her potentialities, so as to be able 
to render decisive assistance to the League of Nations in enforc- 
ing the supreme object of its creation, viz.., the Peace of the 
World. Apart from this consideration. India herself may 
become an apple of discord among the Great Powers of Europe, 
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and there is every reason to anticipate that, in future, Europe 
will have keen competitors in Asia and in America, if not for 
the conquest of India, at least for the produce of India, occasion- 
ing jealousies and rivalries culminating in wars. This will happen 
so long as India has no power to determine her internal and 
commercial policy without that interference from Whitehall — an 
interference which is viewed with suspicion in India, in Europe 
and in Asia. From the point of view of the peace of Asia, and 
from the point of view of the peace of the world, it is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that India should be self governed internally, 
and be made the bulwark of liberty in the East. There can be 
no doubt that such an objective is worthy of the highest and 
noblest statesmanship, accords with the principle of right 
and justice, and harmonises with the declared aspirations of the 
people of India. 

4. Internally there can be no contentment or peace amongst 
a fifth of the population of the globe unless the people are free 
to carve out their own destiny in the same way as Canada, 
Australia and other British Dominions, while remaining a member 
of the family of free-nations in the British Commonwealth. 
Indeed, there can be no real progress without liberty. All 
capacity for initiative is paralysed. Self-confidence is under- 
mined. In countless invisible ways subjection demoralises 
nations and retards both their moral and material progress. 

After this world wide-war for liberation of mankind from the 
menacing domination of Germany, and the dawn of a New 
Order, it is superfluous for me to urge that no civilised nation 
should be governed by any other nation without its consent, upon 
theories of trusteeship propounded ostensibly for the benefit of the 
ward. India therefore demands as her birth-right the application 
of the principle of Self-Determination for the purpose of empower- 
ing her people to tackle and solve the complex problems of India 
according to the genius of her people. The task is beyond the 
capacity of aliens. However talented and benevolent they may 
be, Governors, saturated with ideals of Western civilisation, 
without real and genuine sympathy with Indian civilisation, are 
unfit for, and should not undertake, the guidance and destiny of 
the great Indian people. The Indian National Congress and the 
All-india Muslim League, two political institutions recognised 
ihrougliout India as the most representative spokesmen of British 
India, have preferred this demand in the following resolution 
passed at Delhi in December last: 

“ In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. 
I-loyd George and other British statesmen, that to ensure the 
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future peace of the world the principle of Self-Determination be 
applied to all progressive nations, be it resolved that this Congress 
claims the recognition of India by the British Parliament and by 
the Peace Conference as one of the progressive Nations to whom 
the principle of Self Determination should be applied.^^ 

5, There can be no justification whatever for withholding 
the application of this principle to India. The plea of unfitness, 
usually advanced by ignorant people or vested interests, is 
untenable and untrue. The civilisation of India is admittedly 
much more ancient and venerable than that of Rome or 
Athens. British statesmen themselves have often declared 
that India was civilised centuries before the modern nations of 
Europe emerged from barbarism. Indian society has been held 
together for thousands of years without foreign aid or interven- 
tion. Peace, order, and good government existed in India for 
hundreds of years, and its annals compare favourably with any 
period of European history. Even domocratic form of Govern- 
ment flourished in various parts of India centuries before Alex- 
ander the Great invaded Hindustan, All educated Indians passion- 
ately protest against the imputation of unfitness as a calumnious 
libel upon their capacity for Self-Government on democratic 
principles. I am throughly convinced that the pressing problems 
of the poverty of India, physical degeneration, industrial regenera- 
tion, economic development, technical and primary education, and 
delicate questions of caste and custom, can never be solved by men 
exclusively wedded to Western civilisation, but can be successfully 
surmounted by Indians alone. I submit Europeans are disqualifi- 
ed for the task ; Indians alone are fit for it. The fitness of 
Indians is asserted by the Indian National Congress, and is 
recognised by the British Labour Party. 

[ Here are quoted the respective resolutions,] 

6. It must be admitted that opinion is not unanimous in 
India regarding the whole of the reforms proposed. Unanimity 
in detail is unattainable in a population of 250 millions in Bl'itish 
India. During the brief occupation of Belgium by the Get^matis 
a few were found even there who were not ashamed to proclaim 
that they were content with German Government, Conflict ol 
views, therefore, is inevitable in India. Nevertheless such diver- 
gence of views as manifests itself is not due to any doubt of the 
capacity of Indians for full Self-Government, but rather to the 
various degrees of desire to proceed on the lines of least resistance 
or anxiety to enlist official sympathy and disarm official antagonism 
arising from the natural reluctance of the bureaucracy to pan 
with power or facilitate the deroocratisation of the Government o 
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India. The capacity of Indians to adjust their differences is 
demonstrated by the Concordat between the Hindus and the 
Muhamadans announced in 1916 at Lucknow and alluded to in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (Report, para, 27). Once the 
principle of Self-Determination is conceded, all conflict of opinion 
will vanish, and the people would formulate a scheme acceptable 
even to those who profess to differ at present. As matters stand, 
in spite of the offiical attitude, an overwhelming majority of the 
people are united in their demands — the dissentients being numeri- 
cally negligible. They clamour for the principle of Self-Determina- 
tion, and characterise the present proposal of Government as 
“ disappointing and unsatisfactory,’’ even as the first step towards 
the ultimate goal of representative and responsible Government. 

7. I am loth to discuss the minima demands of the people and 
the maxima proposal of the Government. I feel, however, that 
a brief statement of the proposed official reforms and of the popular 
criticism and claims will reveal the fundamental defects of the 
proposals and the paramount necessity of Self Determation for an 
honest, true, and satisfactory solution of the great Indian problem. 

Government of India 

8. Under the various Acts of Parliament consolidated by the 
Government of India Act 1915 (5 & 6 Geo. 5, ch. 61) British India 
is governed in the name of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India 
by the Secretary of State for India as one of the many departments 
of British administration, with assistance of the Council of India. 
Subject to the control of the Secretary of State, the civil and 
Military Government of India is delegated to the Governor- 
General in council in India. The Government of India consists 
of an excessively centralised system of administration exercised 
over a territory as extensive as Europe minus Russia and over a 
population numbering 250 millions, consisting of about twelve 
co-related sub-nationalities of Aryan and Dravidian descent. The 
functions of Government are divided into executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments. But the Executive is not responsible to 
the Legislative. The Legislative has power to criticise the Budget, 
to interpellate, and to pass resolution which are not binding upon 
the Government. But it is in no sense the Grand Inquest of the 
Nation. Moreover the majority of the Legislative Councillors are 
officials. The Government of India is theoretically responsible to 
the Secretary of State, and he is responsible to the Parliament. 
But this independence and power are considerably fettred by the 
Council of India which has the Power of the Purse under Section 
21 of the Government of India Act, 1916. It is difficult to com 
prehend how the principle of ministerial responsibility can be 
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enforced by parliament in the case of the Secretary of State, with 
the power ot the purse consigned to the Council of India. The 
present Secretary of State has himself condemned the system in 
these terms The whole system of the India Office is designed to 
prevent control by the House of Commons for fear there might be 
too advanced a Secretary of State*’ (Hansard, Vo). 95, No. 93)., 
The result is that we have an autocratic government over an 
immense area governing one-fifth of the human race under an 
exceedingly centralised system. The w^hole system has been 
denounced as inefficient and paralysing even by Provincial Gover- 
nors, and by none more emphatically than by the present Sec- 
retary of State for India, who stigmatised it as too wooden, too 
iron, too inelastic, too antediluvian to be of any use for the 
modern purposes we have in view. I do not believe that anybody 
could ever support the Government of India from the point of 
view of modern requirements.” (Hansard, Vol. 95, No. 93). After 
thisdenunciation it is surprising and lamentable to find that in the 
proposed reforms he contemplates no modification in the irrespon- 
sible powers of Government of India and actually recommends 
some relaxation of the control by Parliament, The principles he 
lays down run as follow : — 

“ Provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps towards 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government should be 
taken. ” (Rep., para 189). 

“ The Government of India must remain wholly responsible to 
Parliament, and, saving such responsibility, its authority in 
essential matters must remain indisputable pending experience of 
the effect of the changes now to be introduced in the Provinces, 
In the meantime the Indian Legislative Council should be enlarged 
and made more representative and opportunities of influencing 
the Government increased ” (Report, para, 190), 

Some measure of decentralisation is proposed, and in the Pro- 
vinces, under a system of “ Diarchy,” the partial control of the 
Executive is to be introduced and for thisireason he declares that— 

In proportion as the foregoing changes take place, the 
control of Parliament and the Secretary of State over the Govern- 
ment of India and Provincial Governments must be relaxed.” 
(Rep,, para. 191.) 

The net result of this change will unquestionably be to 
makb the Government of India still more autocratic, for it is weH 
known that officials have been impatient of the control of Parlia- 
ment And of the Secretary of State and have been clamouring for 
emancipation from their control. But if the central Governmeiit 
r^maiiis autocratic and if the head is to be despotic it is hopeless 
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to expect the body to be democratic. Whatever changes may be 
introduced, the Provincial Governments can never be really 
and effectively liberalised and democratised while the Central 
Government remains bureaucratic and irresponsible. The people 
of India are entirely dissatisfied with these measures of reform 
and have demanded partial responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment immediately and full responsibility within fifteen years. 

[The resolution of the Congress and Muslim League on the 
Government of India is again quoted,] 

They also demand the entire abolition of the Secretary of 
State’s Council of India. 

10. Passing from the Executive to the Legislative, it is pro- 
posed in the Government scheme that the present Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly be enlarged to loo of which two-thirds are to be 
elected by the people. But the liberality of this alteration is 
nullified by the creation of a Second Chamber, denominated 
“the Council of State” consisting of fifty members, of whom 
twenty-nine are to be nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council. This looks l}ke taking away with one hand what is 
given by the other. The creation of the Council of State as a 
Second Chamber is universally condemned. 

The Government of the Provinces. 

11. British India is divided into provinces for the purposes 
of administration. These provinces are the equivalent of the 
Constituent States of the United States of America, though 
they have not the same powers and independence. For all prac- 
tical purposes there are nine provinces. The provinces of Bom- 
bay, Madras and Bengal are governed by a Governor and an Exe- 
cutive Council. The provinces of Behar and Orissa by a Lieute- 
nant-Governor in Council, the provinces of Punjab and the 
United Provinces and Burma by a Lieutenant-Governor without 
an Executive Council, and the provinces of Assam and Central 
Provinces by a Chief Commissioner without an Executive Council. 
All the Provinces have Legislative Councils. In all these Legis- 
latures the elected members are in a minority, except in Bengal 
where the elected number is twentyeight, against nineteen 
officials and four nominees. Although these Legislatures have 
various powers of criticism and interpellation, and of passing 
resolution which do not bind the Executive, they have no 
control over the Executive which is in no way responsible to the 
members, nor have they any control over the provincial finance, 

12. The report of the Secretary of State and Viceroy contem- 
plates the grant of larger powers of administration, taxation, and 
raising of loans to the provinces and some measure of emancipa-i 
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tion from the legislative, financial, and administrative control of 
the Government of India. It also contempiates the creation of 
an Executive Council for every province, but it proposes to estab- 
lish a new system of Government in the provinces designated a 
‘‘Diarchy/’ It consists of an arbitrary separation of the functions 
of Provincial Government into reserved and transferred subjects. 
The reserved subjects are to be retained in charge of the Execu- 
tive members, who are not to be responsible to, or removal by a 
vote of the Legislature. The transferred subjects are to be at 
first limited in number and importance, and placed in charge of a 
minister responsible at first to his electors in the constituency, and 
after five years to the Legislative Assembly, provided the Govern- 
ment of India so directs. It is claimed that this amounts to 
establishing the beginning of responsible Government of India. 
It is so proposed that Royal Commissions be periodically appoint- 
ed to examine every decade what further subjects may be trans- 
ferred from the reserved to the transferred branches till complete 
devolution and responsiblity is attained. It also reserves the 
power of retransferring subjects from the transferred to the reserve 
subjects for maladministration. In this way an executive is to be 

established which will be partly responsible and partly irresponsible 
partly destructible and partly indestructible. The concensus of 
opinion^ again, is that this Diarchy is unscientific, incomprehensi- 
ble, and unworkable. It postulates the division of functions of 
Government, whereas experienced Anglo-Indians declare them 
indivisible under the existing system of Indian administration. 
It is difficult to imagine how harmonious working can be anti- 
cipated with conflicting political principles at work in one and the 
same Executive. It would be very easy to devise a system more 
workable and scientific than this new-fangled Diarchy, but what- 
ever the merits or demerits of this Diarchy, the people resent the 
implication of their unfitness, on which the so-called progressive 
stages are founded. When this resentment manifested itself, a 
responsible statesman and one of the collegues of the Secretary of 
State on his mission to India hastned to explain that these cautious 
steps were not due to any distrust of the capacity of Indians, but 
merely to deficient acquaintance with Parlaiamentry procedure. 
This is obviously a very inadequate reason. The people in Con- 
gress assembled demanded immediate and full provincial auto- 
nomy and ministerial responsibility without any reserved subjects 
and without any periodical inquisition and examination into their 
capacity. 

13. So far as the Provincial Legislatures are concerned, Govern- 
ment propose to enlarge them and make them predominantly 
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elective but here also they contemplate the creation of a seperate 
Grand Committee for legislating upon the reserved subjects. 
The Committee likewise takes away with one hand what it 
gives with the other. So far as Bengal is concernd it is actually 
reprogressive, for Bengal has at present a small elective majority 
for all subjects without any reservation whatever. The net result 
of the enlarged Provincial Council and Grand Commttees is that 
there is little appreciable advance. The Grand Committee has 
been universally condemned throughout India. 

14. I have dwelt upon the official and popular proposals 

not for comparing their merits, but for the purpose of pointing 
out that the Government do not realise that the most indispens- 
able and fundamental reform is Liberty— Liberty for the people 
to work out their own salvation and fashion their own forms of 
government on assured democratic basis. The prolonged period 
of probation and decennial inquisition are intolerable in modern 
civilisation. What is wanted is power for the people in the 
Central Government. With this power the people would be in a 
position to decide under the principle of Self-Determination how 
many provinces there should be, what should be their boundaries, 
what measures would prove efficient and sufficient as the first step, 
what speed would be safe for advancing towards full autonomy 
and responsible Self-Government without foreign control in in- 
ternal affairs and without periodical examinations into their 
capacity. In order to assure the British people that the Indians 
do not desire separation from or disruption of the Empire they 
would consent that questions of war or peace, foreign affairs, the 
Army or Navy and Military government be excluded from the 
Indian purview, provided commissions in the Army and Navy are 
open to all Indians upon equal terms with Englishmen. These 
are limitations the people of India are willing to submit to, for a 
brief period, in order to assure the British Government of their 
bona in the hope that within fifteen years they would be 

placed on a status of political equality with the Oversea Dominons 
in all respects. 

15 . Under the circumstances, in discharge of the duty 
devolving upon me, as the elected representative of all the British 
India under the above resolution of the Congress, I earnestly 
appeal to the Peace Conference, firstly to concede to India the 
same right of representation on the League of Nations that is 
accorded to the British Dominions, and secondly to declare that 
Indians are quite capable of governing themselves, that as a 
progressive nation they are entitled to the application of the 
principle of Self-determination, and that in the exercise of the 
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principle they are also entitled to determine the form of Govern- 
ment, founded upon accepted democratic lines, which they deem 
most suitable for Self-development according to the genius of the 
people. The immortal principles of justice and the rule of right 
against might justify such a declaration. I beg to assure the 
Conference through you, Sir, as its President that such a declara^ 
tion will not only excite the warmest enthusiasm and the deepest 
gratitude throughout India, with 315 millions of people, but that 
its enforcement by the British Parliament would ensure the 
peace of the world, the prosperity of India, and the continuance 
of a beneficial British connection with our own great Empire of 
Hindustan. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Yours most obedient servant. 

B, G, Tilak. 



Mr. Ear Dayal 

ON 

India Under British Eule. 

[The name of Mr. Har Dayal, the redoubtable Indian Revolu- 
tionary, requires no introduction. After a Brilliant career at 
Oxford where he was a Govt, of India Scholar, he sacrificed a 
promising future to become the leader of the revolutionary party 
in India. In 1914 the German Govt, invited his co-operation 
and for a year he resided at Berlin and helped that Govt, in plann- 
ing for a rebellion in India. His experience of German methods, 
however, soon disillusioned him, and not long since his baptisrri 
of Prussianism came his conversion of faith in British Imperialism, 
after a period of the bitterest hatred of Britain. In the following 
article which appeared in the New Statesman (England) of 22nd 
March 1919 Mr. Har Dayal declares his new faith and at the some 
time delivers himself on India and Indians in a brazen tone bot» 
of despair. It is a sign-post in Indian politics, and hence well worth 
close attention. It shows how the Indian Revolutionary in extremes 
turns round 180° in his mental horizon, and explains much of 
recent exhibitions of delicate swings in the political mentality of a 
class of people. — Ed. An. Reg.] 

I propose in this short article to offer some suggestions and 
reflections with regard to the future of the British Empire in 
Asia from the standpoint of a patriotic Indian, who has 
been during many years a convinced and consistent opponent of 
British Imperialism, but who has been led to modify his views 
on account of the tremendous events of the Great World-war, 
No thinking man can be the same after this war as he was 
before it. 

I. I now believe that the consolidation of the British Empire 
in the East is necessary in the best interest of the people Of 
India, Burma, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. These countries 
contain more than one-fifth of the population of the whole world* 
The progress and welfare of these ancient and gifted peoples^ 
must be an object of solicitude for all lovers of humanity* 
Our attitude towards the British Empire as a political institu- 
tion, therefore, involves moral principles of the highest order. 
If the Empire is based on mere tyranny, exploitation, race 
hatred, brute force, and fraud, and if it cannot be mended in any 
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way, why then, we must end it and say, ‘ Down with this 
abomination of abominations ! ’ I myself maintained this attitude 
for a long time. If, on the contrary, it can be shown that the 
Empire has grown up through historical necessity and that 
it does serve a useful purpose in the social evolution of the human 
race, we may decide to accept it as a fundamentally sound and 
beneficent institution, which should be improved and developed 
rather than undermined and destroyed. 

II, On a superficial view, it appears that the BritishEmpire 
in India is an altogether iniquitous institution, like the Ottoman 
and the Austrian Empires of infamous memory. The Englisn 
have conquered many small States in Asia since that fatefu 
battle of Plassey, and they have certainly been guilty of gross 
violations of plighted faith and wanton abuse of military power. 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie may be 
‘‘national heroes,” to-day, but they were surely no saints. And 
an Empire which has thus been reared b}^ crushing and enslav- 
ing several “small nations”, and some big ones, loo, cannot claim 
our homage and sympathy, for it is essentially an immoral 
institution. It must be abolished, dismembered, and forgotten. 
Certainly the principale of Nationality would lead us to condemn 
the British Empire of Asia as a reactionary and indefensible 
institution. If the Bengalis, the Marathas, the Burrnese, and 
the other nations of Asia aspire to national independence and 
claim their birthright of nationhood, who shall say them nay 
Surely not the champions of the freedom of Bohemia, Serbia, 
Belgium, Poland— and the Hedjas ! 

HI. But we must discard all a priori doctrines and abstract 
theories and fix our attention on the stern facts of the politica 
world situation, if we wish to formulate a sound and prac^cable 
programme for the intelligent patriots of India and Egypt, 
Nationality is nothing but a catchword if a National State cannot 
further the development of the mass of the people, State is 

a means to an end, it has assumed many forms in the course 
of human history. The National State, or the tribal State, is, 
properly speaking, of modern growth. We need not idolise it as 
the highest product of human wisdom and experience. It has its 
advantages and its limitations. Life is not logic and the app i- 
cation of the so called “principles” of nationality c^not solve 
the problems that have to be faced in India and Egypt. As 
a weapon against alien tyranny the theory of the National State 
can serve a good purpose. But all political theories are only 
tools to work with. Let us not be the slaves of theories. Let 
us study the facts themselves carefully and judiciously. 
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IV* The break-up of the British Empire in Asia would lead 
only to a change of masters of the people of India and Egypt, 
These peoples will not be able to defend their countries against 
other sturdy European nations that may harbour ambitious 
designs of world-empire. They will be too weak even to 
keep out the Asiatic barbarians that have overrun and 
devastated their fertile plains so often in the past. And the 
causes of this weakness are manifold. These nations are 
patriotic in their own way; but their patriotism is lukewarm and 
passive. They are not capable of sacrificing much for freedom ; 
if they were keenly patriotic they could not have been conquered 
by England. Their ancient history is indeed noble and in- 
teresting, but it is rather mouldy with age and evidently 
lacks the inspiring power of recent achievement. The climate of 
India and Egypt is enervating, and disposes men^s minds to 
repose and contemplation rather than to sustained activity. In 
the long run, the South cannot resist the North, just as the in- 
habitants of the plains must succumb to the hardy sons of the 
hills. History seems to prove that warm countries produce 
superior intelligence, while cold regions breed strong and courage- 
ous races. However that may be, it is certain that the Indians 
and Egyptians cannot prevail in battle against the Germans, 
Russians, the Kurds, the Afghans, and the Japanese, even if they 
are determined to fight for their countries with the courage of 
desperation. It was not Mahmood and Islam, not patriotism, 
nor military skill, but the climate of Afghanistan, that won the 
day at Soranath; the mountaineers could hold out longer. It is 
a question of greater resisting power- Thus it is foolish for 
Southern races to imagine that they can in the long run hold 
their own against the Northerners if it comes to a trial of strength 
between them. 

Further, the upper and middle classes of these countries are 
absolutely incapable and degenerate. I weigh my words carefully 
when I pen this severe judgment. The aristocracy and the 
educated classes of India and Egypt are perhaps among 
the most contemptible specimens of humanity extant. Without 
courage, without patriotism, without religious faith, 
without political principles and ideals, without love 
of art and learning, without ambition and a sense of duty, 
these parasites and drones only exploit the peasants 
and working men and render no service in return. They eat, 
drink, beget, and pass their days in ignoble ease and aimless sloth 
while the society which they are supposed to lead perishes before 
their eyes. They cannot administer, or fight, or take the 
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initiative in progressive movements, or discharge any of the (.duties 
that devolve on the aristocracy of all civilised countries. Such 
hopeless degeneracy has seldom been witnessed in the history 
of nations. And if the shepherds are unfit, what must become of 
the sheep? The Indian and the Egyptian peoples, deserted and 
betrayed by an incompetent leading class, cannot organise an 
efficient system of defence against foreign enemies And there is 
no prospect of the speedy regeneration of these classes. 
Moral stamina cannot be restored quickly. They seem, indeed^ 
to be still more demoralised than before the seductive 
influences of European life. They learn all the vices of Europe 
with remarkable rapidity, but they seem unable to imbibe 
its virtues. Many of them are thoroughly denationalised and 
lose even the faint spark of genuine patriotism that their 
fathers possessed. Stones may yield oil, but nothing good 
can be expected from this effete class. It is like the barren 
fig-tree, which must be consumed in the fire. 

These reflections suggested themselves to me with greater 
force than ever before as I watched from Berlin the course of events 
in the Near East in the winter of 1915-16. Serbia was crushed 
and occupied about that time, and the famous “Balkanzug^' 
began to run between Berlin and Constantinople, Huge 
placards, with the words Hamburg-Bagdad, ’’ could be 
seen in the windows of the newspaper offices in Berlin. All 
this set me thinking. The Germans were supposed to be 
the allies of the Turks against the other European Powers, 
but now the Turks found that they had got taskmasters 
instead of friends. Germany poured men and material into 
Turkey, Bagdad ” was the goal of German ambition. All 
barriers that had stood between Teutonic Imperialism and 
the much-coveted treasures of old Asia had disappeared. A 
German Empire in Asia was 4vell-nigh within the range of 
practical politics. That spectre frightened all thinking 
Orientals, who had hitherto looked upon Germany as their 
champion against British Imperialism. The cry “ Berlin — 
Bagdad was ominous in our ears. Turkey had really been 
conquered without a blow. The foolish Turks had themselves 
opened the doors to their masters. It was the story of the man, 
the hounds and the stag over again. I began to think about 
our beloved India and her north-western frontier. The 
Germans intrigued with the Afghans and other wild tribes in 
Persia and Turkestan. The menace of a German-Turkish- 
Pathan invasion could no longer be overlooked. And in that 
moment I saw clearly that India would simply be overwhelmed 
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by her old enemies and by new ones, if the German 
adventurers obtained a foothold east of Suez. Whatever may 
happen, no son of Ind will ever consent that foreign soldiers 
should be allowed to enter India again from the north-west, 
whether they come as friends or foes. It is the cardinal principle 
of all political parties in India that the north-western frontier 
must remain inviolate under all circumstances. No prospects of 
future gain can allure us to open that portal to strangers, whoever 
they may be. This is the lesson of Indian history, written by our 
fathers in their blood. 

Imperialism is always an evil, but British and French Imperi- 
alism in its worst forms is a thousand times preferable to German 
or Japanese Imperialism. The English and the French are at j 
least gentlemen in personal intercourse, and they have free 
institutions at home, which exercise a liberalising influence on 
their colonial policy in spite of themselves. The meanest English 
or French Jingo cannot abolish the Manga Charta or blot out the 
words, “Liberte, Equalite, Fraternite,’* but the Germans have no 
tradition of freedom. The Prussian rules over all the Germans, 
and the Prussian is perhaps the most detestable biped on earth.— 
He is selfish, avaricious, heartless, arrogant, unscrupulous and 
servile. A slave and a bully, he is cruel to the weak and 
obsequious to the strong. He understands only the law of Force, 
and worships Power and Rank, He is an upstart, and has all 
the vices of the parvenu. He suffers from incurable megalomania 
to which political kleptomania and other serious disorders have 
been added during the last thirty years. He may be a patriot, a 
poet or a pedant, but he is never a gentleman. He wishes to*^ 
exploit every one he meets, and his word cannot be trusted. All 
who know him despise and hate him. There is a good reason for 
this universal verdict against him. We should rejoice with 
exceeding joy that he has been humbled and thrown down from 
his high pedestal, I have lived in Prussia for two years during 
the war, and know what I am talking about. 

The defence of India is thus a very grave problem. As of old, 
India is the cynosure of all ambitious Imperialists, from Berlin to 
Tokyo. Even a Turkish beggar once uttered this remark- 
able sentiment: ^‘May our Sultan become Emperor of India !’’ 
Now I ask, “How can we obtain the generals and officers for our 
army of defence ?” We have brave soldiers, though even our 
infantr3’' may require a little stiffening with the stubborn British 
soldiery, but the upper and middle classes of India can never 
supply competent officers and generals for a national army. In 
war everything depends on leadership. The events of this world* 
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war have impressed me with the importance of having the best 
possible officers for the Indian army, no matter where they come 
from, A good officer is the product of a living social system. 
Tradition, education,religious faith, sense of duty, physical strength, 
heroism — all these go to make a European officer, but our 
bourgeois classes have none of these things. They may accept 
commissions and wear uniforms, but they will never lead a charge 
or gain a victory. Many of them will be wounded on the back, 
like the Ottoman officers in the Balkan wars. It is better that 
the Indian army should guard the frontiers under the command 
of British officers than that the Afghans, the Kurds and the 
Germans should pour into the country after having defeated a 
‘^national” army led by cowards and weaklings. India cannot 
afford the perilous luxury of an Indian bourgeois corps of officers- 
This is my deliberate opinion on this vital question. 

And as the world is infested with Imperialists of every nation- 
ality, it is the part of wisdom for us not to tempt Fate, but to 
stay under the protection of the British fleet and army in our 
quiet, sunny home of Hindustan, and to make the best of our 
position in the Empire. We are not equipped for the deadly 
rivalries and fierce struggles of this age of iron Imperialism. 
Others will not leave us alone, if we once lose the shelter of the 
name and aegis of Great Britain. Exposed to the buffetings of 
chance and force, we shall have to suffer worse evils than those 
that now afflict us. Partition, forced conversion to other creeds 
and similar calamities have befallen weak peoples in Asia and 
Europe even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Let us 
not jump out of the frying-pan of British Imperilism into the 
fire of — who knows what 1 

V. As regards the internal admiriistration of India the question 
must be discussed from the standj)oint of the peasants of India 
and not of the upper and middle classes. India is an agricul- 
tural country, and the cultivators of the soil form more than 85 
per cent, of -the population. They constitute the Nation. The 
princes, the landowners, the merchants, the lawyers, the money- 
lenders, and other classes, who live without doing much hard 
work, are only the froth and foam on the surface of Indian 
society, ‘‘ mere . chaff,’^ in Carlyle^s words, which let the wind 
blow where it listeth.’’ They are really quite a superfluous ap- 
pendage to the real society of Indian workers, manual and 
intellectual, and, as I have already shown, they can discharge 
none of the public duties that the bourgeois classes of other 
countries conscientiously perform. 
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Now, it is a matter of indifference to the peasant whom he 
pays for the work of Government, so long as his own sons cannot 
.govern. He must give a certain portion of his produce to 
support magistrates, constables, generals, and officers, who may 
be Indians or Englishmen or Chinese. He demands in return 
protection against marauders and invaders, through an efficient 
organisation of the police and the army, incorruptible judicial 
officers for the settlement of dispute, an active meteorological 
department for his assistance, and other such necessary institu- 
tions of a peaceful agricultural society. The money that he 
must spend on these indispensable adjuncts is loss to him. It 
makes no difference to him whether it is wasted by a 
Mr, Ramaswami in a Nautch party or invested by a Mr. 
Robertson in a dozen bottle of whisky. The chief point 
is that the police and the army should do their duty, as he 
has stipulated. Now we see that the British officials at least 
keep their part of this bargain ; they do defend the frontiers 
and suppress thugs, cattle-stealers and other enemies of the 
cultivator. They have the requisite energy, sense of duty 
and physical courage. Of course, they charge a very heavy 
price for these services, but they are not mere drones and 
bloodsuckers like the Indian taluqdars, the banias, and the 
lawyers who simply take the peasant’s money and do nothing 
for him. Why should the peasant continue to support this lazy 
and useless class? A common nationality cannot justify 
extortion and parasitism. 

In short, we must organise the peasants for the promotion 
of their interest, and entrust the defence and administration 
of the country to those who are fit, irrespective of race or 
creed. The majority of the higher officials in the Police 
Department and all the officers and generals in the army 
should be Englishmen or Europeans. Other offices can be 
bestowed on members of the Indian bourgeoisies, but preference 
should be given to the educated sons of the peasantry, 

when such a class makes its appearance. India must be 
\ governed in the interests of the peasant, and he is free to 
\ choose his servants, his night watchmen and his book- 
j keepers according to their capacity and honesty from among 
j^all nations, until he can manage these things for himself. 
^ The Indian bourgeoisies has no prescriptive right to exploit 
him for ever. 

VI. If we accept the postulate that the Empire must be 
maintained and defended for the good of the people of India 
and Egypt, we must go further and define the relations that 
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should subsist between the English and the Indians, between 
the Indians and Egyptians, and in general, among the different 
peoples that live under the British flag. What is the 
bond that shall unite them? Should they continue to hate 
and distrust one another, while they acquiesce in the political 
union as a necessary evil ? Or should they not discover or 
forge new spiritual bonds which may convert Imoerialism 
into as idealistic a creed as Nationalism is today? An Empire in 
which the various nations lead a mutually exclusive life and only 
wait for an opportunit}^ to break loose or to fly at each other^s 
throats, would be a sorry carricature of a State, We do not 
wish that the British Empire should grow into a magnified 
Austria-Hungary. But how can such a disastrous result be 
averted ? 

Of course, the first priiici|)le should be that all ‘‘provinces’^ 
of the Empire ( I use the word advisedly) should manage 
their internal affairs without mutual interference Autonomy 
is the only possible basis of amity and co-operation. 
National feeling will thus be gratified to some extent, in 
so far as it is not incompatible with the unity of the Empire. 
England learned this lesson after she lost the American 
colonies but she applies it only to the colonies 

inhabited by whitemen. She must also treat the 
other civilised nations of the Empire in the same way. 
She cannot have one measure for the Boer and another for 
the Brahmin. The Indians are not inferior in culture ami 
capacity to the Australians and the Canadians, and the\’ will 
insist on equality of rights within the Pnnpire. It is l(. 
be hoped that England will do her duty before it is loo late, 
Of course, the defence of the Empire and other Imperial 

questions will be referred to a Central Imperial Council 

representing all British subject?. 

VII. Home Rule by itself is no remedy for the disruptive 

forces that threateti the unity and solidarity of such a cf>mposite 
and extensive .State, Home Rule may indeed feed the separatist 
tendencies and create hostile camps within the Empire if some 
corrective is applied to counteract its disintegrating effects. How 
then can the moral unity of the Empire be secured? Evyry 
State must give more than bread and peace to its citizens. Man 
does npl live by bread alone, and he will not fight for 
bread alone, AVe must consider if some moral aims and 
ideals can he realised through the great institution of dhe 
British Empire so that all British su!)jects may feel pride 
in its mission and try to further it as best as they can, , 
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Dull would he be of soul who cannot discover a vast field for 
idealistic activity within this Empire. Here is a State extending 
from Ireland to the Straits Settlements and from Hudson^s Bay 
to New Zealand. It is merely for size the biggest political 
organisation that the world has ever seen. Every variety of 
product is found within its borders. The palm and the pine 
rogeiher may be taken as adequate symbols of this Empire. 
More than one fifth of the population of the globe lives under its 
flag. Some of them are savages and cannibals ; others are tribes 
in a primitive stage of development ; others again, are ancient 
and civilised nations, which are emerging from a period of torpor 
and decline, while new communities like Australia and New 
Zealand are just starting on their history. The Empire may be 
compared to a large patriarchal family or a vast cosmopolitan 
association. At the head of all stands England, the organiser, the 
harmoniser, the concert-director of this huge co-operative body. 
London is the heart and the brain of the entire system. This 
State, so constituted, must not be rent asunder : it must be 
reformed and developed. Power and unily belong to it today: 
to-morrow will come Equality, and Justice, and Fraternity, and 
Beauty, and all that ennobles, enriches and sanctifies human life 
on earth. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the movements that may 
be organised in order to give each one of us a spiritual interest 
in the Elrnpire. We have first of all the great struggle for equality 
of pf)litical rights for all civilised nations of the Empire. This 
is a glorious task, England has conquered the Orientals and the 
Africans, and naturally gives more to Englishmen than to the 
others to-day, but these others have studied English history and 
admired Englisli institutions. They will reproach England for 
her inconsistency and selfishness, and the unjust institutions 
based on racial inequalii y will slowly disapoear. ( )fcour5e orga- 
nisation and agitation and much nose-making will he necessary, 
as all Englishmen are not philosophers. Bin the consummation 
is inevitable. England has set her hand to the plough and cannot 
turn hack. 

This is a noble ideal. To raise the Indians, the Egyptians, 
the Burmese and the Zulus to the political status of the English- 
man within this State ; to teach these backward peoples the 
meaning of the words Liberty and Democracy ; to rescue them 
bom the slough of selfishness and indolence, and turn them into 
eager aspirants for the full rights of citizenship ; to make Men out 
Of slaves rjr savages— what greater realms can any young Alexander 
of idealism dream of conquering during the coining centuries ? 
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VIII. After Democracy comes EducaLion ; or rather, educa- 
tion must come with or before democracy. Education must 
unify and cement ihe Empire from within. It must be an 
Imperial concern, A State which neglects the education of its 
citizens cannot last long, Aristotle and Plato have taught us 
this great truth with convincing eloquence. The Empire as a 
State must direct the education of all British subjects, otherwise 
it will be like a house built on sand. The Imperial educational 
system will create the spiritual bonds that are to hold the Empire 
together for centuries. English literature must be interpreted 
to the Oriental natif)ns. English literature is England’s noblest 
gift to the world. It is among the greatest achievements of 
human genius and human aspiration. The language in which 
Spenser, Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, 
and Swinburne have delivered their message can fitly be adopted 
as the tongue of many nations. All Oriental nations will profit 
immeasurably by learning English and thoroughly mastering its 
vast, varied, and inspiring literature. It will enrich their spiritual 
life and stimulate the genius of their own gifted poets and 
thinkers. English literature is a magic fairyland, and its treasures 
are of untold worth Blessed is the man or woman who knows 
this tongue well, for it is the key to the temple of Freedom. No 
Oriental nation would be a loser if it forgot its own tongue and 
and learned English instead. Superstition, erratic sentiment and 
fantastic mysticism are the great themes of Oriental poetry. 
There is not much solid nourishment in it for the mind or the 
heart. A thousand years and more of Oriental poetry have made 
us what we are — unpractical metaphysicians or selfish cowards, or 
passive slaves. Let us now drink deep at another fountain and 
listen to sweet music wedded to lofty idealism or burning love of 
liberty, or ardent aspiration for human perfection, of unqenchable 
2eal for truth. These are tlie themes of England’s songs, and 
her children are fed with such meat so they are like eagles who 
gaze at the sun with undazzled eyes. The Orientals can also 
share in this glorious heritage, if they so desire. Of all the 
benefits that an Imperial system of education will copfer on Asia 
and Africa, the introduction and interpretation of English litera- 
ture is undoubtedly the greatest. 

English history and law are the other great products of Eng- 
lish life that must be transplanted in India and Egypt. English 
history, beginning with the Magna Charta and ending with the 
decree granting the. suffrage to women, is the most cpmplete 
record pf ^‘Freedom slpwly broadening down from precedent 
to precedent” in the annals of human evolution, England 
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is admitted by all historians to be ‘‘the mother of Parliaments*^ 
in the modern world. It is verily “the land where girt with 
friends or foes a man may speak the thing he will.” 

The American Declaration of Independence is also an immortal 
document of English history. Greece in the ancient world and 
England in the modern age have initialed the democratic move- 
ment which will also free all slaves in Asia and Africa and elevate 
them to the rank of full citizens. To-day, English Imperialism 
is undemocratic, but the despotic system digs its own grave be- 
cause English history is taught in the schools of the Empire. We 
too have read of Cromwell and Hampden, Washington and 
Jefferson, Clarkson and Wilberfore, Cobden and Ernest Jones. It 
has been well said, “You cannot argue a man into slavery in the 
English language,*’ All the rights and liberties of the English 
citizen will in course of time be enjoyed by all British subjects. 
But we must not isolate ourselves from that inexhaustible 
reservoir of manhood and civic virtue which is called English 
society. We must live in England, learn from England, work 
with Englishmen and English women, and study h^nglish and 
American history, till we too catch a breath of that spirit which 
has made England free and great. Then the miasmic vapours of 
servility and sycophancy which choke the human mind in the 
climes of the East will be dispersed and dissipated, as the fog 
melts away in the rays of the morning sun. A primer of English 
history is worth more than all the histories of Asia, with their 
sickening record of Sultans, massacres, slavery, empires and 
degeneracy. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We must make up our minds on 
this question. The Orientals who do not wish to love and revere 
England as their spiritual mother must work on other lines. They 
may foment national insurrections or agitate for Home Rule, or 
profess loyalty to England as a measure of prudence. But the 
Empire cannot develop as an organic, healthy State if the 
Orientals prefer their barren literature and their uninspiring 
history. If they believe that they have nothing to learn from 
England, they must organise separatist movements which will 
aim at the final disintegration of the Empire, though they may 
* adopt the phraseology of loyally as at the present moment. They 
should understand that a large and progressive State, based on 
English ideals, is infinitely preferable to a number of small Orient- 
al States, inspired by no ideals at all or by the antiquated ideals 
of Oriental life. If we do not seek moral union with England, we 
cannot sincerely acquiesce in the political union. A State cannot 
endure if several different systems of education prevail in it. For 
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my part, as I have said, I know of nothing in the Orient greater 
rhan English literature and English history. The Oiientals who 
rhink otherwise must fotmulaie political ideals accoiding to their 
estimate of Oriental hieraiure and history. We are at the 
parting of the ways now. We may work with England or against 
her, but let us be sincere and consistent. 

Greek and Latin must also be taught in the schools of the 
Empire, so that a common basis of education may be firmly 
established, English hieiature owes much to Gieece and Rome, 
and no liberal education can be complete without a knowledge of 
of Greek. Asia, too, must have her Renaissance, and it can 
come only from Greek philosophy, literaluie and art. England 
must transmit to her subjects what she herself leceived horn 
Greece and Rome centuries ago. Moreover, Greek philosophy 
will undermine superstition in Asia ; Greek and Roman history 
will teach the Orientals that nations have dilTei ent missions in 
history. Rome did for the Greek race what the ' Greeks could 
never do for themselves . she united them in one State, which 
endured long after Rome herself had been sacked by the barbarians. 
Rome conquered the Hellenic world, but that conquest was a 
blessing in disguise, as it laid the foundations of a powerful State, 
which repelled the savage Arabian hordes and preserved the 
treasures of Greek civilisation for the entire human race. 
The history of the Roman Empire will teach the Orientals 
that they should look forward and not backwards, and that 
injustice and inequality will slowly give place to unity and 
fraternity, as the British Empire grows and develops during 
the coming centuries. The introduction of Greek studies 
in Asia is one of the most sacred duties of English 
statesmen. 

IX, East and West will be united in the British Empire. 
England will achieve what Alexander dreamed of andt^what Rome 
partially accomplished, Kipling will turn out a fajjie prophet, 
for East and West will surely meet, and they will meet in Loudon, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Cairo, Delhi and Khartoum. They have 
already met as comrades on the battlefield and at least one Orient- 
al already meets the English Peers as tireir peer, and sits in the 
English Cabinet as an equal member of the Government. East 
and West have had many sanguinary conflicts in the past, but the 
British Empire will present to us the unique spectacle of 
Britons and Orientals working hand in hand in the service of the 
State. Thus the demon of colour-prejudice will be vanquished, 
and all European nations will learn a much needed lesson. 
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Humanity will advance a step nearer to the final goal of harmony 
and unity, and the Parliament of the British Empire will pave 
the way for the ‘'Parliament of Men.’^ 

X. To sum up : Asia needs Britain’s strong arm for her safe 
and progress. The Empire will endure only if three conditions 
are fulfilled. First, all citizens of the British Empire must be 
granled equal ^oliticai rights in course of lime. Secondly, 
England must not inflict economic injustice on the other nations. 
The Empire is rich enough for all and we need not exploit one 
another. Thirdly, all British subjects must love and revere 
England as their spiritual mother and Greece as their spiritual 
grandmother. Thus the “British Empire” of to-day will be con- 
verted into the “British-Oriental-African Commonwealth"' of the 
future. And that is our goal and ideal. 



REPORT OF THE 

Indian Overseas Association. 

This Association which was established on 17th December 
loiQ, with the Aga Khan as Chairman and Sir Mancherji M' 
Bhownagree as Deputy Chairman, for the purpose of maintaining 
the rights and privileges and protecting the interest of Indians 
residing in places outside India, has since been active promoting 
the welfare of Indian Communities settled in South and East 
Africa, British Guiana, the West Indies, Fiji, Ceylon, Mauritiu-s^ 
British Columbia, Australia and the Mandated Territories. 

South Africa. 

The Association has carried on an active correspondence with 
the Colonial and India Offices with a view to secure a wider 
reference to the proposed Commission promised by the Union 
Government after the passing of the Asiatics Trading and Land 
Act (Transvaal), IQIQ, and also to ensure satisfactory Indian 
representation before the Commission. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson and the Hon. Mr, V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri have been appointed to represent the Government of India 
before the Commission, and Mr, C. F, Andrews, who has a wide 
knowledge of the subject, has proceeded to South Africa on behalf 
of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay, in order 
to assist the Indian community in the presentation of their case. 

The Association learns that the Union Government have 
agreed to refer not only the trading question, but also that relat- 
ing to the ownership of land, to the Commission As the Asso- 
ciation is of opinion that the question of occupation of premises 
situated in mining area is of vital importance, it has urged that 
the operation of the Gold Law and other similar enactments 
should be referred to the Commission. 

British East Africa. 

While appreciating, after the lapse of many years, the nomi- 
nation of two Indian members to the Legislative Council, the 
Association, quoting the precedents of India under the Reform 
scheme, Fiji, British Guiana and Trinidad, has urged that the 
franchise be conferred upon qualified Indians in the Protectorate. 

Having regard to the fact that the question of the administra- 
tion of the whole of East Africa is shortly coming up for consi- 
<leraCion by His M^esty^s Government^ the Association has 
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pressed upon the Goveroment the desirability and necessity of 
giving effect, as a matter of justice and equity, to the demand 
of the British East Africa Indian population for equality of 
status and the removal of galling disabilities designed to reproduce 
the unfavourable conditions prevailing in South Africa affecting 
the resident Indian population, and restrict, if not even prohibit, 
Indian immigration into the Protectorate in favour of European 
immigration, in spite of the fact that Indians commenced tc 
develop these lands three centuries before any White settlement 
was established there. 

British Guiana. 

The Association has drawn the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government to the strong objection to, and protest against, the 
so-called Colonisation Scheme on the part of the East Indian 
Association (Georgetown), and has received an assurance from 
the Colonial Office that the fullest consideration will be given to 
the views expressed by that and similar Associations. 

Fiji. 

The Association has pressed for the termination of existing 
indentures of Indian labourers in this Colony, and has been 
notified by the Colonial Office that Orders have been given for 
the termination of all existing Indian indentures on 2nd January 
1920, and for the repatriation, so soon as possible, of freed Indians 
desirous of returning to India. 

Trinidad, Jamaica and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 

Having regard to the strong feeling against the system of 
Indentured Labour prevailing throughout India among all classes 
of the population, the Association has since addressed an inquiry 
to His Majesty’s Government seeking information as to the 
numbers of indentures at present in force in these territories and 
the steps, if any, being taken by His Majesty’s Government to 
secure their cancellation at an early date. 

Ceylon. 

The Association has made representations to His Majesty’s 
Government with a view to securing improvements in the draft 
Labour Ordinance shortly to be introduced into the Legislative 
Council, and particularly to obtain the omission of the clauses 
imposing criminal punishment for breach of contract. 

The Association has also made representations with a view to 
promising the education of Indian children on the Ceylon Estates. 

Mauritius. 

The Association, being alarmed at the movement in French 
Mauritian circles in favour of the transfer of the Island to 
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France, in spite of the fact that the large majority of the inhabi- 
tants are Indians who had not been consulted in the matter, in- 
quired of His Majesty’s Government what steps have been taken 
in this direction, and has received an assurance from the Colonial 
Office that no serious consideration need be given to the move- 
ment. 

British Columbia. 

The Association has protested against Canadian Orders in 
Council restricting the issue of certain classes of fishery licences to 
White t)ersons, and its representations have been referred to the 
Governor-General of Canada for observation. 

Australia. 

Having reg ird to the Commonu wealth Government’s under- 
taking to remove certain existing disabilities afTecting Indians 
redident in Australia in the light of the Reciprocity Resolution 
passed at the Imperial War Conference, 1918, the Association has 
directed the attention of His Majesty’s Government to the 
differential operation against Indians of Queensland Sugar Culti- 
vation Act, 1913, the interpretation of which was recently tested 
ni an Appeal before the Privy Council, when a Judgment adverse 
to the Indian appellants was delivered. The Association has re- 
quested His Majesty’s Government to press for the repeal or 
necessary modification of this enactment. 

Mandated Territories. 

With the coming into force of the Peace Treaty with 
Germany, Mandates under the League of Nations have now been 
conferred upon certain countries for the administration ol the 
former German Colonies. Thus the Samoa Islands fall to be 
administered by New Zealand ; South West Africa and German 
East Africa by the British Governmet. The Association has 
accordingly made representations to His Majesty's Government 
to maintain for His Majesty’s Indian subjects the rights as to 
immigration and residence, which they have hitherto enjoyed in 
these respects, and equal rights in the future with all other of 
His Majesty’s subjects. 

The Association has also reminded His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the danger to Indian interests of the movement officially 
favoured in New Zealand to supplement Native labour in Samoa 
by indentured labour, and has received an assurance that no 
futher enmigration from India under Indenture will be counte- 
nanced by His Majesty’s Government. 

8. L. Polak 

Hoh. Secretary^ 



Eesolntions of 

The Convention of Associations 
British East Africa. 

The following are extracts from the January Sessions 
(1919) of the Convention of Associations of British East 
Africa, a body of British Exploiters corresponding to the 
European Association of India. 

Rksolution. 

‘‘This Convention wishes to point out to the Government that 
during the discussion of the petition re. Indians, as also those 
affecting the native peoi)ies of this country, they had the assis* 
tance of four Missionaries^ one being Roman Catholic and three 
being from the Missionary Conference, which was silting in 
Nairobi at the same time as the Convention. 

“That whereas our Nation has assumed responsibility for 
the future of the Indigenous East African peoples and of the 
countries they inhabit, 

“And whereas our National ideals of enlightenment and pro- 
gress are crystalised in our Christian Western civilization and it is 
our duty to make sure that ihe best contained therein is readily 
available for the needs of awakening Africa, 

“And whereas the maintenance of this country depends entirely 
on the prestige and force of character of the while man, 

“And whereas certain Indians have entered this country as 
traders, clerks and arlizans, 

“And whereas these people follow in all things a civilization 
which is eastern and in many respects repugnant to ours, 

“And whereas their social status brings them more frequently 
into contact with the African and thus subjects him to in* 
timate personal influences antagonistic to the ideals of the west, 

“And whereas the African has shown that he possesses latent 
qualities which under western guidance hold promise of mate- 
rial development, and an aptitude for filling the various needs of 
industry, more particularly those which involve the use of 
mechanical appliances, 

“And whereas Indian competion denies him all incentives to 
ambition and opportunities of advancement, 

“And whereas the Indian community in this country are 
agitating for adult suffrage and by this means seeks to gain con* 
trol over the destinies of the country. 

“And whereas the Imperial Conference at a meeting held on 
July 24th. 1918, (See the Indian Annual Register 29/9) considered 
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the matter of reciprocal migration between India and other com- 
ponent parts of the Empire, andfpassed four resolutions, of which 
the principal is as follows : — 

“It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth including India that 
each should enjoy complete control over the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction on immigration from any 
other communities ” 

“and thereby recorded as the final judgment of the British 
Commonwealth that the principle of Self- Determination shall 
govern immigration and the composition of populations — 

“We, the Convention of Associations representing the W^liite 
Community of the country, pray his Plxcellency the Governor to 
approach the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, so that the functions thus solemnly pronounced to be 
inherent in the Government of this British Community may be 
exercised by declaring forthwith that the right of Self-Determina- 
tion rests with the European Government of this country acting 
for the Europeans and in trust for tlie Native peoples and should 
ask the Secretary of State to rule that the position should not be 
prejudiced by giving any system of franchise to Asiatics nor by 
allowing them to acquire land except in townships on short leases, 
nor by the employment of Asiatics in Government work and 
that steps should be taken at once to restrict Asiatic immigration 
in order that this stronghold of European Colonisation in Central 
Africa may stand beside her sister Colonies in their Asiatic Policy. 

“And further we beg His Excellency the Governor to make 
known to the Imperial Conference, through the Rt» Hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, our earnest petition that to 
the conquered territory, formerly called German East Africa, the 
same policy towards the Asiatic be applied ; for the indigenous 
peoples of this country and of the'^conquered territory are of the 
same types even to the extent of tribes having being severed 
and economic relations centuries old having been interrupted 
by the late artificial frontier. We can conceive, short of the 
retrocession of the territory to Germany, of no transaction 
more immoral and more certain to recoil on our heads than the 
betrayal to the Asiatic of a section of the African peoples whose 
destinies have fallen into our hands and who at present are 
unable to potect themselves. We submit that to buy off Indian 
or other agitation at the expense of the Natives of Africa would 
be a policy neither wise nor honourable.” 



Report of tlie 

Economic Comission 

British East Africa Protectorate. 

The following are extracts from the Economic Commission 
Report of the British East Africa Protectorate, appointed by Sir 
Henry Conway Belfield, K. C, M. G., the Governor and Comman- 
der-in-Chief : — 

The Hon. Mr. F. W. Major, C. M. G., Chairman ; Major 
E. S. Grogan, W, A, Kempe, Esq., T. A, Wood, Esq., the Hon. 
Mr. P, H. Clerke, the Hon. Mr. W. C. Hunter and E. Powys 
Cobb, Esq., Members. 

‘‘Before the advent of the imperial B. E. A, Company 
Indians were established on the coast, where they seized the 
opportunity afforded them by the abolition of slavery, to 
oust by loan and foreclosure the ancient Arab trade and 
civilisation of which Zanzibar was the centre. But except for 
occasional incursions by half caste Baluchis, the interior was 
untouched by Indian influence till British control was effected. 
The introduction of the coolies employed on the construction of 
the Uganda Railway was the first connection of Indians with 
the interior. The employment of Indian labour for this work 
was due, it is believed, purely to considerations of convenience 
and here it is instructive to note that not only did the capital 
cost of the Indian-built Railway work out excessively high — more 
than double the sum for which a reputable firm of British Con- 
tractors had offered to execute the task with African labour but 
that the working costs per train mile of the Uganda Railway 
are higher than those of the railways of the South African Union 
though the percentage of white men employed on the latter is 
more than twenty times as great. 

“It may be permitted to question whether the authorities of 
the time realised the immense Imperial significance, for good or 
evil, of their action in promoting contact between the natives of 
East Africa and the decadent civilisation of India. The inevi- 
table effect of the intervention of an intermediate race between 
European and African is that that race absorbs most of the occa- 
sions of personal contact with the African. Hence such intimate 
influences as the African of this country is at present receiving 
are mainly imparted to him by the Asiatic, and are predomi- 
nantly Indian rather than British. 
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‘^East Africa is in a somewhat different position from any 
other countries of Africa in respect to this problem. 

‘‘The Self-Governing states of the Unions together with the 
Rhodesias, control Indian immie^ration, with a view to ultimate 
exclusion. In Natal, Indian labour was at one time introduced, 
but its introduction was subsequently aejreed to have been a 
mistake, and drastic steps have been taken to limit and localise 
its effects. 

‘‘In the African Protectorates under the Colonial Office, Indian 
immigration is not prohibited, with the result that in East Africa 
the immigrants have not been confined to the trading class, but 
have included coolies, clerks, artisans and mechanics. German 
East Africa was for long protected from this invasion, but latterly, 
for political reasons, considerable encouragement was given to 
Indians there. 

“It is the distinguishing peculiarity of this country that here 
the Indian plays the parts of a clerk, artisan, carpenter, mechanic, 
etc., functions which the African is capable with training of 
performing, and does elsewhere perform, satisfactorily. The 
presence of the Indians, organised as they aie to keep the 
African out of every position which an Indian could fill, deprives 
the African of all incentives to ambition and opportunities of 
advancement. 

“It may be admitted that the Indian has played and still plays 
a useful part in opening ui^ trade, stimulating the wants of the 
natives and inducing them to part with their products for purposes 
of export. For this service he is entitled to credit, but the essential 
point is that the same service might, with due encouragement, 
have been ()erformed by the Native peoples. 

“In every^ direction, the sphere of the Indian in this country- is 
not complemental but competitive with those of the European 
and African. Even in the minoi; sphere the European, if the 
Indian would submit to the civic, moral and commercial obliga- 
tions current in European Society, has notliing to fear fiom Indian 
competition, the contrary theory whicli formerly found favour in 
local governing circles having been comidetelv exploded by the 
history of the past thirteen years. But with :he African, the 
case IS different. He is not strong enough anywhere to stand 
against the competition of a more craft race. So long as that 
race is organised to keep him in servitude, by shoulderip.g him 
out of ail the posts which lie in the path of his advancement, he 
must be content to remain a mere hewer of wood and drawer of 
water. 

“There are, therefore, strong economic reasons against the^free 
admission of certain classes of Indians into the country. 
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‘‘There are unfortunately other reasons of even greater weight 
against all Indian immigration into this, or indeed any part of 
Africa, 

“Physically, the Indian is not a wholesome influence because 
of his incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. In this 
respect the African is more civilised than the Indian, being 
naturally cleanly in his ways : but he is prone to follow the 
example of those around him. Plague, though said to be “endemic’' 
in the country, has certainly been imported, if not originally 
then on later occasions, from Bombay, and Indian quarters are 
almost invariably the foci of each successive outbreak. The same 
may be said of all dirt-born diseases. The Indian is everywhere 
the despair of the sanitarian. He is a menace not only to himself, 
but especially to the natives of the country. 

Moral Depravity of Indians 

“The moral depravity of the Indian is equally damaging to the 
African, who in his natural state is at least innocent of the worst 
vices of the East. The Indian is the inciter to crime as well as 
vice, since it is the opportunity afforded by the ever-ready Indian 
receiver which makes thieving easy. If the Indians were elimi* 
nated, the number of offences against property, now high, would 
be reduced to manageable proportions. 

“The Empire is faced with a serious dilemma which cannot be 
evaded. The ciioice lies between the vital interest of the African 
and the ambition of India. The presence of the Indian in this 
country is c|uite obviously inimical to the moral and ph3^sical 
welfare and the economic advancement of the native. The mat ter 
is one of the highest Imperial importance, and we regaid it as im- 
perative that the Empire should definitely decide, and that with- 
out delay, whether the welfare of the African is to be subordinated 
in his own country to political considerations and the pretensions 
of the more restless elements of India. Upon the decision as to 
East Africa, the future of the whole conlinent will largely depend, 
for if Indians are to be allowed to stream in at any one entrance in 
unlimited numbers, it will scarcely be possible to localise them 
indefinitely in any particular territory, 

“Our own view of this question is that there can be no excuse 
for meeting out to the African treatment to which India herself 
would never submit. 

“On purely economic grounds, we submit the admission of the 
Indian was a cardinal error of policy. It involved the economic 
stagnation of the African throughout a large tract of Africa, and 
the consequent retardation of progress for the sake of what pro- 
mised to be at best b»it a temporary convenience. In our view. 
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the error ought gradually, but without unnecessary delay, to be re- 
ctified, by similar means to those by which the same error is being 
rectified in Natal. 

“The Railway and other Government Department should as 
quickly as possible replace Indian employees by Europeans in the 
higher grades and Africans in the lower. Further, Asiatics who 
are allowed to remain in this country should be obliged to conform 
to the same sanitary standards as Europeans as a condition of 
their residence here. It will probably be found that this will 
result in a great reduction in their numbers. 

“The Imperial Principle which is to control the migration 
within the Empire of different peoples has been finally laid 
down by the Imperial Conference in July last in the following 
terms : — 

“It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control over the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction on immigration from 
any other communities/^ 

“It is, therefore, essential that a decision of policy in reference 
to East Africa should be come to without further delay, and that 
such decision shall be based upon the principle of Self-Determina- 
tion and shall consider only the interests of the indigenous 
native and Arab population and of the race responsible for their 
control. 

“It is our firm conviction that the justification of our occupa- 
tion of this country lies in our ability to adapt the native to our 
own civilisation, 

“If we further complicate this task by continuing to expose 
the African to the antagonistic influence of Asiatic, as distinct 
from European philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of trust,” 

The following Note by the Rev. C F. Andrews, who 
went to East Africa on deputation to enquire into the 
condition of Indians resident there, explains the last two 
extracts. 

There are certain points in connection with these Nairobi Con- 
vention Resolutions which are worthy of special notice. 

First of all, it will at once be recognised by any careful reader 
that the Petition re : Indians, as it is called, which was passed 
unanimously by the Convention, bears a marked resemblance to 
the paragraphs dealing with the same subject in the Government 
Economic Commission Report, Indeed, in some prominent 
passages, the phrases used are identical. 
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This may be accounted for by the fact already mentioned that 
all the non-official members who served on the Economic Commi- 
ssion were serving at one and the same time on the Executive 
Committee of the Convention of Associations. It may be well, in 
this place, to give their names in full as follows : — 

The Right Hon. Lord Delamere, 

The Hoti. W. C. blunter. 

Major Ewart Scoot Grogan. 

Thomas Alfred Wood Esquire, 

E. Powyss Cobb Esquire. 

These gentlemen came out, at diffierent times, to East Africa as 
settlers, Mr. Hunter is an Estate Agent and Accountant. 

The two official members, who served on behalf of the Govern- 
ment on the Economic Commission are as follows : 

The Honourable Francis William Major, Chief of Customs, 
Chaiiman of the Commission. 

William Alfred Kemp Esquire, Treasurer of the East African 
Protectorate Government. 

Neither of t hese two Government officials raised any protest 
against the insertion of the paragraphs on the Indian question in 
the Report, B )th of them signed their names to it. They must, 
therefore, take their full responsibilitv for the position finally 
adopted. It would not , however, be difficult to surmise that Lord 
Delamere and Major Grogan were leading personalities in deciding 
the Indian question, both on the P^conomic Commission itself and 
on the Convention of Associations. 

When we examine further the two parallel documents we find 
that a claim is made bv each in a very solemn manner to be 
allowed to exclude Indians as undesirables under a decision lately 
reached by the Imperial Conference in London about immigration 
control. (See Annual Register, 1919, Tndia in the Imperial 
War Conference.’) That the controlling party in that 
decision was a self-governing dominion, and in its original 
form it did not refer to Protectorates at all. T.bat, however, is a 
merely technical point of no very iniporta^icc 

But what is tar more serious to notice is the assumption made 
by the Convention of Associations that it, and it alone, truly re- 
presents the British Commonwealth in its colonising and civilising 
work in the East Africa Protectorate ; that this White commu- 
nity alone has acquired the right, by the very fact of its belonging 
to the dominant European Race, to represent the East African 
Government which is called a purely European Government ; that 
the Indian community does not belong to the British Common- 
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wealth, and has no right of representation before the Imperial Con- 
ference, — not even in its own defence. 

Interpreting as well as I can the resolutions passed at the Con- 
vention concerning the Indian community, I paraphrase them as 
follows; — 

‘‘The Indians are intruders, — that is the gist of the whole 
matter. Certain people, called Indians, have entered thiscountrv. 
The ruling White Race has no community of sentiment with them 
Their habits and mode of life are repugnant: their ideals are 
antagonistic These intruders are now standing between the 
natives and the natural protectorsof the natives. the white commu- 
nity. The Indians must, therefore, be made to leave the count ry 
as quickly as po.ssible. For the only protector of tlie native must 
be in future tlie dominant White Race/' 

This policy of exclusion of the Indian ultimately from the 
whole of the British Commonwealth in Africa must ce carried 
out by a definite policy, on the same lines in Central Africa as 
those sdopted by the sister Colonies further South, That is to 
say, restriction of immigration must be immediately enforced h\’ 
law, and all trading and land rights must be curtailed and no 
franchise must be granted, Nf) Government service, in future, 
must be open to the Indians. Thus when every avenue of trade 
and land and franchise and Government service within the 
Protectorate is closed up more and more tightly, and when all 
further immigration into the Protectorate of new families is 
restricted, the whole position of Indians will be so insecure that 
very few will remain. Short leases in townships might still be 
permitted for a few Indian traders but, of course, the lease should 
not be long enough for any permanent building to be erected or 
any settlement foothold to be obtained. As leases fall in, these 
Indians also may be dealt wifh. Thus blast Africa, — “this 
stronghold of European colonisation in Central Africa, may take 
her place besides her sister Colonies in this Asiatic policy.” For 
by such a policy it may well be expected, thaP the 
present Indian residents, (when the Economic Commission Report 
number at about 12,500) will soon dwindle into insignificance. 
Thus, in the end, all British East Africa, from Mombassa to 
Capetown will be reserved for European settlement only. There 
will be no complication of the problem of pure European 
Colonisation. 

When the Indian by these political methods has been com- 
pelled at last to leave the country, then the ruling White Race 
can fulfil its true and solemn function, committed to it as a trust 
bv the Imperial Government, of civilising the native by means of 
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its own Christianity and its own Christian Western ideals of 
enlightenment and v ^'ogtess. 

sum up the whole matter, Indians cannot in any true 
sense be indentified with the British C< inmonwt-ah h or associated 
with its Government in East Africa. Wherever they are found 
in Africa side by side with the Brilisli they are aliens. They are 
antagonistic in their ideals. The)' are repngnarc to the \Vhite 
Race. This is not a question of Temperate Zones merely. 
It refers to Tropical Zones as well. They can, in no sense, be 
regarded as a “Community of the British Commonwealth," 
however much they may claim British citizenship. Self-deter- 
mination of the ‘‘communities of the British Commonwealth’' 
rests wit h the Europeans, This dominant and exclusive position 
of the white cornmundy, as the on]\- Community within the 
British Commonwealth, possessing self-det ermining and 
re nresentative powers, must not he prejudiced by giving any 
system of franchise to the Asiatic. If the Indian community in 
the British Commonwealth, when leaving the shores of India for 
Africa, has no more citizenship than that, there truly, and with- 
out any rhetorical exaggeration, it has become “a pariah withiti 
the Empire.” 

This assumption, that the white community alone in Africa 
represents the British Commonwealth and that citizenship in 
that Commonwealth must never be extended beyond the white 
RiCe — this assumption, if once finally accepted and endorsed, 
would change the whole structure' of the British constitution 
and would throw back all the progress that has been made in 
the Constitutional reform for many generations. It would at 
once put the British dominions far behind the French in p(.)liti- 
cal advancement. What is far more serious, it would be a direct 
breacli of charter after charter, treaty after treaty, and covenant 
after covenant ; on the basis of these charters and treaties the 
British Commonwealth throughout the world has been built up. 
The Queen’s Proclamation of racial neutrality which brought 
peace after the Great Mutiny is only one example of such 
covenants between sovereign and people. Such sovereign, on 
coming to the throne, has repeated these covenants and on the 
faithful fuifilment of them to the very letter the stability of the 
whole structure of the British Constitution abroad depends. 

India herself, within her own interior dominions, has gone 
forward for a century past, slowly but certainly, towards the 
fulfilment of the great Charters. In the last five years of the 
War the pace has been far more rapid. The reason for this has 
been that, in spite of all expectation of the enemy to the contrary, 
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in spite of the dead-weight of the subjection and disarmament 
which has enervated her manhood, in spite of a thousand 
hindrances of autocracy and racial domination, India when the 
time came gave with both hands all that was left to her, all 
she still possessed, to carry on the great struggle. She remained 
steadfast Kj the Allied Cause up to the end. 

On the fields of Flanders and Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine and in East Africa, lndia[i soldiers have fought under 
the British Flag, as comrades and free men, noi as slaves. All 
too late the King’s Commission has been given at last to Indian 
officers. India herself has been welcomed as a self-governing 
nation of the British Commonwealth within the League of 
Nations, side by side with Australia and New Zealand, South 
Africa and Canada. The new era which all this represents has 
been proclaimed by His Majesty the Kitig, and the King’s eldest 
son will inaugurate it on his coming visit to India. 

It is strange indeed that at such an hour as this when history 
is being made and th.e British Common-wealth throughout the 
world is starting upon a new career of progress, the members <d 
the Nairobi Convention should be so out of touch with the sf>irit 
of the times that they should endeavour to lima the boundaries 
of that world Common wealth m winch we live to the franchise 
of a single race. Nothing could be more out of haimony with 
all that the great War has been fought to achieve. On every side 
there has been a breaking down of racial barrier, not a building 
up. The tide is still flowing that way, in sfiite of the reaction 
which the exhaustion after the great struggle has caused. 

What I ask of my fellow-countrymen is a reconsideration of 
this Convention posiiioii with regard to t he const it ution ami frame 
work of the Biiiisi'. Common- wealth, which was adopted in a time 
of strain and unnatural tension without sufTicient coolness of 
thought. Now that life has betJfome more normal, 1 would urge 
that the whole problem of the Commonwealth be studied thorou- 
ghly and closely in all its consequences and its bearing. '** 

Btrfore closing tins chapter, I <mi obliged to refer to one more 
assLimpli( n made by the Nairobi Convention wliich is even more 
gravely serious in its consequence than that which I Irave already 
pointed out. The fact that it seems to have been made quite 
unconsciously tells me again of the strained and abnormal condi- 
tions und ei whrcfi the Kescalut rons were framed. I will try to 
explain it with perfect dearness. 

If there is one thing more than any other that has differentiat- 
ed the Britisli Commonwealth abroad from all the other great 
dominions of the past, it has been the pledge, faithfully given and 
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undertaken, of complete religious neutrality. Only with such an 
understanding could vast countries containing many millions of 
Muhammadans, Budhhists, Hindus, and followers of other creeds 
(far outnumbering those professing the creed of the sovereign 
himself) have been kept together with the utmost loyalty in a 
common allegiafice. 

Yet this petition re ; Indians of the Nairobi Convention of 
Associations advocates a policy of the protectorate Government 
which would directly favour one special religion and would pena- 
lise otliers. That is to say, it openly demands a bieach of reli- 
gious neutrality on the prart of the government. 

Tliis is the only meaning I can deduce from the clauses of the 
Petition which, for the sake of clearness, I will quote again in full 
at this point : 

‘AVhei eas our national ideals of enlightenment and progress 
are cr ys? allised in rnir Christian Western civilisation and it is 
our duty to make sure that the best contained therein is readily 
available for the needs of awakening Africa and where- 

as these (Indian) rieople follow in all things a civilisation which 
is Eastern and in many res. ects repugnant to our own, and where- 
as their social status brings tbemmore frequently into contact with 
the Afiican and thus subjects him to intimate personal influence 
antagonistic to the ideals of the west, " 

The petition re\ Indians goes on to demand that in conse- 
quence of these very things the Indian settlers should he excluded 
Irom East Africa and the protectorate should be made a close 
preserve for Christian Western civilisation. 

I have been told on good auihoritv that the word Christian 
was deliberately added after a prohmged discussion on the p;)etition 
rc\ Indians, and that it was lastly accepted by all the representa- 
tives of the A'^socia? ions. There can be question that, as 
the petition re\ Indians now stands, in its final shape, this word 
‘^Christian” is emphatic and affects vitally the meaning. The 
presence of missionaries, to whicfi special attention is drawn by 
the petition itself, gives pnint to ilie word ‘'Christian’’ and makes 
clear the reason for its insertion. To paraphrase very briefly, it 
is because the Indian follow a mode of life which is not Chrisiian, 
that their p)resence among the Africans is undesirable. 

VVc! find, then, that the Convention of European Associations 
of East Africa, claiming to represent not only the British 
Nations but also the British Commonwealth throughout the 
world, has actually framed a petition re : Indians asking 
for permission for the exclusion of Indians in the name of 
Christianity, Tlie ultimate aim in view is to drive the Indians 
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out of Africa, because their own civilisation is antagonistic to 
the religious beliefs of the I'etitioners which are embodied in 
their own civilization. x\fter tiie deliberate insertion of the word 
Christ ian ’■ in the petition I do not see how there can be any 
logical escape from that interpretation. It is a policy which has 
alwiiys had a great fascination for the missionary propag andist 
ami it would appear to rne that the presence of the missionaries 
influenced the Itiaders of tlie Convention of Associations far more 
than they suppose and caused them to make this fatal blunder. 

In order to show how fatal the blunder has been, let me take a 
parallel case. As a pure and simple rediicho ad absiirdimi, the 
next obvious step to lake, wlmii once the Indian had been cleared 
out of the way, would be to remove the Arab out of the 
missiunai ies’ path of Christianising the African, on exactly the 
same grounds as the Indian. The fact that he had been an 
intruder into the indigenous African’s country only a little longer 
than the Indian should surely not stand in the way of such a 
logical conclusion. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that any such breaches of 
religious lieutrality under the British Constitution would be 
a far more serioirs infraction of all treaties and treaty rights than 
the breach of racdil neutrality referred to in a previous paragraph. 
The racial neutrality clauses in the deflferent treaties have been 
always conditional : lire words have been added to the treaties 
**as far as may be ” : what has been aimed at in all such covenants 
is a hope for the future which must be steadily and persistently 
fulfilled. But the religious neutrality clauses have from the first 
been absolute and unconditional, and to any one who has studied 
constitutional history, breaches of neutrality such as that which 
the Convention of Associations deliberately contemplates are 
absolutely void — l would almost add the word rediculously 
impossible. If a direct infraction^ of racial neutrality, destroying 
tights already won, would have serious consequences to the 
stability of the British Commonwealth established throughout 
the world, breaches of religious neutrality, if once put into 
practice, would shake it to its very foundations. 

Again, as I look back at the special period when the Conven- 
tion petition re : Indians was drawn up, conviction becomes all 
the stronger that the constitutional blunders which have been 
committed in the name of the British Commonwealth, have been 
due to the strained condition of men’s mind directly after the 
War and to the impossibility at such a period of calm and 
collected thinking. 

Now that the Government of the East Africa Protectorate 
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and also the Imperial Government itself have repudiated the 
hndiiigs of the Economic Commission on the Indian question and 
by so doing invalidated the position taken by the Convention of 
Associations, I have a great hope that the justice of the plea 
which I have made for a reconsideration of the whole position 
will be acknowledged and that an armistice will be called immedi- 
ately to this internecine war between Indians and Europeans 
which may ultimately be transformed into a settled and per- 
manent peace. 


C. F. Andrews. 



East African Indian lational 
Congress. 

N Gvc7nbei' JQJQ, 

Resolutions adopted at the Second Session of the East 
African Indian National Congress held on the 15th and 16th 
November 1919, at Nair’s Building Nairobi, under the 
presidentship of Husseinbhai Suliman Virji Esqr. the lead- 
ing Indian resident. 

Resolution No. i 

“That this Congress of i epresentatives of the Indij^ns cfBritish 
East Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar and Ex Geiman East Africa, traces 
on record its expression of unswerving loyalty towards Hi?. 
Majesty^s thione and person, and its sense ot hearty co-opeialion 
with the local Governments of the East African Protectorates 
and territories.’^ 

Proposed by the President and carried unanimously. 

Rksolution No. 2 

“That this Congress deplores the practice at present (obtaining 
of imposing restrictions on land sales and m(>rtgages between the 
European and the British Indian subjects of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and humbly prays His Majesty's Government to be 
pleased to instruct the local Governments to remove all such 
restrictions.’’ 

Proposed by Mr Hashambhai Jamal of Kisumu. Seconded by 
Mr. Muhammadbhai of Kisumu. 

Rksolution No, 3 

“That this Congress is of opinion that at least one-third of tlie 
seats on the Legislative and Executive Councils of the British 
East Africa Protectorate be allotted to the Indian Community by 
election, and that similar provision be made in the case of Zanzi- 
bar, Uganda and ex-German East Africa, as soon as Legislative 
and Executive Councils come into existence in the said Protec- 
toratesJ’ 

Proposed by Mr Hassanali Mussaji Mulia Dawoodji of Mom- 
bassa. Seconded by Mr. Yusufalli Esmaiiji Jeewanji of Zanzibar. 
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Rksolution No. 4 

‘^That this Congress respectfully appeals to the local Govern- 
ments of the East Africa, Uganda and Zat>zibar Protectorates to 
recognise the services of the Indian Vr)lnnteer Corps in East 
Africa in the same way as those of the local P'urr^pean Troc psc’ 

Proposed by Mr G. B, Tadwalker of Nairobi. Seconded by 
by Mr. Savale of Mombasa. 

Resolution No. 5 

‘^That this Congress submits to the local Government 
that recognition be accorded to the Indian University degrees for 
the learned professions.’' 

Proposed by Mr, Mangal Dass of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
Savale of Mombassa. 

Rksolution No, 6 

‘^That all Indian Medical Practitioners not below the rank of 
Sub- Assistant Si rgeons be allowed to carry on independent 
Medical practice in Britisli East Africa." 

proposed by Mr, H. H, Mody of Mombasa. Seconded by 
Mr. Znzarti of Londiani, 

Resolution No 7 

“That t his Congress is of opinion that the higher posts of 
trust and responsibility in the Civil and Military Services of all 
the Protectc'^rates of Eastern Afnca such as those of Judges, 
Magistrates and Officers in the army, should be thrown o[ en to 
capable Indians and equal oppoit unties of advancement be given 
to them along with other sections of His Majesiv’s subjects, and 
prays the local Governments to take steps in the matter at an 
early date." 

Proposed by Lala Ralla Ram of Londaini. Stconded by Mr, 

K. Buxi of Mombassa 

Rhsolutton No. 8 

“That this Congress respectfully submits to all the local 
Governments that respectable^ Indians should be appointed Jus- 
tices of the Peace, Honorary Magistrates, and Visiting Justice to 
the Prisons." 

Proposed by Mr. H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi, Seconded by 
Mr. Sharma of Nairobi 

Resolution No. q 

“That this Congress re*quesis the local Goverriment to extend 
to the Indian Community the privilege of tiial by jniy of their 
Q\vn Countrymen/’ 

Proposed by Mr. Hassanalli Mulla Dawoodji of Mombasa. 
Seconded by Mr. S. D. Puri of Machakose, 
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Rksolittion No. io 

‘^That ihis Congrtrss requests the Government of the East 
Africa Protectcraie to consider favourably the case of small 
Indian Shambaliol ders of Noirobi and other places and to renew 
their leases.’’ 

Proposed by Mr. H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi. Seconded by 
Mr, S. D. Puri of Machakose. 

Rksoi.ution No. ii 

^‘That this Congress requests the local Governments that 
steps be taken to provide for aaequate representation of the 
Indian community on all commissions and the other public bodies 
or boards.” 

Proposed by Mr. Rana of Daressalam. Seconded by Mr. 
Manibhoy Jarnna Hammerd of Kisumu. 

Rksolotion No. 12 

^‘That this Congress is of opinion that the Bill known as the 
Segregation of Races Bill’ is a racial bill of the worst possible type, 
and IS subversive of all economic principles and prejudicial to 
the rights of private ownership and destructive of all vested 
interests of the Indian community in the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates, and therefore it emphatically protests against it 
and respectfully urges the Government of the E. A. P. not to 
proceed with it.” 

Proposed by Mr. M, A. Desai of Nairobi. Seconded 
by Mr. Buxi of Mombassa. Supported by Mr. Mangal Dass 
of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 13 

“This Congress emphatically and indignantly protests against 
the expressed opinion of the Convention of Associations that the 
Immigration of British Indians should be restricted with a |triew 
to their ultimate exclusion. This Congress is of opinion that the 
presence of the British Indians in East Africa in no way 
interferes with the desired advancement of the children of the 
soil, but on the other hand their f)resence is conducive to their 
advancement.” 

Proposed by Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr 
P. L. Pandya of Kisumu, 

Resolution No. 14. 

“ That this Congress appeals to the local Governments to 
requite the services of the Indian Soldiers who took part in the 
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local campaign by making them grams of land in the same way 
as is done in tiie case ot Hiiiish Soidiers of European descent.’’ 

Proposed by Air. G, B. Tadwalker of Nairobi. Seconded by 
Mr. Habib Jamal of Daressalaam. 

Rksolution No. 15 

That this Cougre- s is of opinion that Indians should be 
granted plots both rtsidr-iuial and business in all townships, on a 
lease of 99 years, and that such plots should not be merely on an 
annual tenancy, as the latter method gives no security to the 
plot-holders and retards the development of the countr^^, that 
the area of such plots should not be less than 5000 square feet, 
and the annual rental should not be calculated on a different 
basis from that appiled to European plot-holders.” 

Proposed by Mr Ouar-ud-deen of Nyeri. Seconded by Mr. 
H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi. Supported by Mr. Diwanchand of 
Nairobi. 

Rksolution No. 16 

‘‘This Congress respectfully prays the Imperial Government 
to definitely declare their policy about the equality of political 
status of Indians in Eastern Africa Protectorates and territories.” 

Proposed by Mr. Varma of Nairobi, Seconded by Mr. 
Lahori Ram of Nairobi. Supported by Mr, Rana of Daressalaam. 

Resolution No. 17 

“ That this Congress, in consideration of the services rendered 
by the Indians in conquering the Ex-German East Africa, 
respectfully prays the League of Nations and the mandatory 
power thereunder, to reserve the said territory for the purpose of 
Indian Colonisation.” 

Proposed by Mr. B. S. Varma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
L. M. Savla of Mombassa. 

Resolution No. 18 

“That this Congress is of opinion that in view of the termina- 
tion of hostilities over a year ago, the time has arrived for the 
Government to press upon shipping companies the necessity 
of reducing their rates of freights and passage in order to reduce 
the cost of living in all the Protectorates of Eastern Africa as 
soon as possible,” 

Proposed by Mr. H. S. Trivedy of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr, 
H. H. Mody of Mombasa. 

Resolution No. 19 

“ That in view of many disabilities, discomforts and hardships 
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continually suifered by Indian passengers and shippers by the 
European managed steamship lines calling at the East African 
and Zanzibar ports, and the great increases in the complaints of 
the sufferers, it is most necessary and advisable to save the Indian 
public from such disabilities imposed upon them at the pleasure 
of European Managers, hy r>rgaf»ising a purely Indian line of 
Steamers; an earnest appeal should, therefore, be made to the 
leading Indian capitalists of E ist and South Africa and India to 
combine strongly and to organise a line to meet the require- 
ments of the Indian traders and public,” 

Proposed by Mr. Eusuf-alli E^mailji Jeevvanji of Zanzibar. 
Seconded by Mr, Muhammad Bhai of Kisumu. 

RkS( LUTION No. 20 

‘‘That this Congrees requests the Government to extend the 
right of Municipal and Legislative E^anchise to the Indian women 
side by side with their European sisters on educational qualifica- 
tions,” 

Proposed by Mrs Ealita Savale of Mombassa, Seconded by- 
Mrs. Tndirabai PanthwaidyM of Nairobi. 

Rksolution No 21 

“In view of the fact that a large number of Indian*^, who have 
served and have been serving the various Military Departments 
during and after the termination of the great War in the capacity’ 
of mechanics, artisans and clerks, have been practically denied all 
the Military privileges and also the civil ccuicessions granted on 
the recommendation of Sir Alfred Lascelles on unjustifiable 
grounds, the Congress, therefore, urges upon the Government to 
recognise their services as civil or military otTicers and grant them 
the respective privileges for their relief,” 

Proposed by Mr. G. B. Tadvv^alker «;f Nairobi. Seconded by 
Mr. R. G. Bargaonker of Nairobi. 

Rksolution No, 22 

That this Congress is of opinion that the Government of 
East Africa should adopt such measures to settle the question of 
Exchange and Currency as will be finally decided upon by the 
Government of India after the rep ut and 1 ecornmendations of 
the Committee appointed for that purpose by that Government 
and now sitting in London.” 

Proposed by Mr. Savale of Mombasa. Seconded by Mr. 
Hassanalli Madatalli of Nairobi. 

Resot.ution No. 23 

“That this Congress most strongly urges the Government 
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to take ifiirnadiate steps to remove the humiliating discrimination 
on the Uganda Railway carriages, waiting rooms, lake steamers 
and Nairobi Rickshaws by which humanity is divided between 
Europeans (althougli for the purpose of taxation the Indians are 
classed with Europeans) and the Indians are grouped with the 
non-Europeans/' 

Proposed by Mf. Ma^sanalli M iddatalli of Nairobi. Seconded 
by Mr, S. D. Puri for Mr D laramsi Kfiimji of Machakos. 

Kh SOLUTION No. 24 

That this Congress l espectfully prays the Imperial Govern- 
ment to arrange for an eai ly payment of the value of pre-war and 
interim German currency notes in possession of Indians in East 
Africa and various other claims such as debts, loans, requisitions, 
etc., against the German Government and German subjects” 

Proposed hy Mr. Hi mmat singhji Rana of Daressalaam. Secon- 
ded by Mr. M, A. Drsai of Nairobi. 

Rksc'Luti >N No. 25 

‘'That this Congress ernphaticallv protests against the flogging 
of Indian prisoners in the name of discipline in local gaols, and 
urges the Government to withdraw the powers imposing this 
barbarous punishment granted by the Pnsems Ordinance, IQ18, 
to Sufierintendents of Pi isons, whereby the Superintendent who 
IS necessarily the c 'inplainant, turns into a Judge, which is fun- 
damentally opposed to the principles of equity and justice. This 
Congress also urges the G 'vernment that the present scale of diet 
and clothing for Ir.dian prisoners in the East African gaols being 
wholly inadequate, to alter the same to suit their iiealth, their 
custom, habits and sent iinent s and also to make imru ovetnents 
in iheir general treatment.” 

Proposed by Mr. Sharnia of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr, Bhutt 
of Mornbassa, 

RnsoiAtTi >N No. 26 

“ riiis Congress respectfully requests tlie h cal Governments 
to take immediate steps and nuike suitable provi^icm for improv- 
ing tlie educ^iti' n of Indian children. This C 'uggress further 
urges the necessity of establishing m rdel High Schools for Indian 
children in the capitals of tfie said Protectorates, and primary^ 
schools in t lie townships having at least twenty boys of school- 
going age.” 

Proposed by Mr. Lahori Ram of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
Mathurbhai of Nakuru. Supported by Mr. Yusufalli Esmailji 
Jeewanji of Zanzibar. 
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INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
Resolution No. 27 

‘‘That in view of the cessation of hostilities this Congress 
requests that Indian subjects ot His M:.jeslv the King Hiould no 
longer be compelled to have passport s to 1 1 avel from one part of 
His Majesty's Dominions to another, namely, India and Eastern 
Africa and vice versa/'' 

Proposed by Mr, Rana of Daressa’am Seconded by Mr. H, 
H. Mody of Momhassa. 

Resolution No, 2^' 

‘ That this Congress respectfulh^ draws the attention of the 
local Gcvernments of the Protectorates to the dire necessity of 
establishing hospitals, where Indians niav have facilities for medi 
cal treatment and requests the said Governments to take early 
steps in the rnattei 

Proposed by Mr. Hassanalli Mulla Dandji (d Mombasa- 
Seconded by Mio P. L. Pandya of Kisumu. 

Resolution No. 20 

“This Congress deplores the omission on \he fiart of the 
Government of East Africa Protectorate to appoint any Indian 
member on B. E. A Economic Commission and resents anrf 
expresses its strong indignation at the slanderous, mispleading and 
untruthful portion of the Report which alTects t he Indian com- 
munity and hereby records its disapproval thereof." 

Proposed by Mr, Shums-ud-deen of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
M, A. Desai of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 30 

The following items were adopted as one resolution to be 
submitted to the Government of Uganda Protectorate, (a^ 
“That plots for buildings be granted to the Indian community on 
99 years leases, that shorter lease"^ be extended with an option of 
getting them turned into freehold, (b) I'hat arrangements be 
made to allot Crown lands to the Indian community for agricul- 
tural purposes, and that Indians be allowed to purchase freehold 
land from the natives, (c) That trade should be free, and that, 
as in India, there should be no licences or restrictions, (d) In 
view of the constant increase of thefts and crimes in the country 
the Government be pleased to secure the services of trained 
Indian and Eluropean Police and Civil Servants, (e) That Govern- 
ment should open schools at all centres where there are 20 boys 
or non-natives, of school going age, (f) That there should be 
equal treatment of non-natives, as they pay equal taxes, (g) 
That Indians be represented on all bodies. They will be a great 
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help as they will supply first-hand information, (g) That more 
accommodation be provided for Indians on steamers and Railway 
in first, second and third classes, (i) Indian sr)ldiers be allowed 
to settle in the country, (j) Registered medical and legal Practi- 
tioners of India be allowed to practise in the country. 

Proposed by Dr. Lahna Singh of Kampala. Second by Mr. 
Asha Ram of Jinja. Supported by Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. 

Resolution No. 31 

^'That in the humble opinion of this Congress, the claims of 
Indian shop-keepers of the Kisi District in the Nvanza Province 
in connection with the loot by the native tribes of the district in 
1014 are payable by the local CTOvernrnent of Ivast Africa Protec- 
torate and not b\’ the b'oieign Clairnv’ Committee, in as much as 
the property was looted by the natives of the District themselves, 
and not by German Troofcs and therefore t Ids Congress most 
respecifuliy prays for an early payment est ecially in yiew of the 
fact that money from the natives of the said District has already 
been realised." 

Proposed by Mr. M iihammadbhov Kassumbhoy Lakha of 
of Kisumu. Seconded by Mr. Hassumbhoy Jamal of Kisunno 

Resolution No. 32 

‘‘ 1 'hat this Congress does not ap[)rove of tlie present practice 
of the Zanzibar Government of investing its surplus revenue 
with other Governments and is nf the opinion that such surplus 
revenue be utilised in establishing agricultural bank and sucl-i 
investments as would be conducive to the economic interest 
of the Zanzibar Protectorate," 

Proposed by Mr. Yusufalli Fsmailji Jeewanjee of Zanzibar 
Seconded by Mr. Rana of Daressalaam. 

Rksoi.ution No. 33 

“That tins Congress requests the Government of the Zanzibar 
Protectorate to immediately organise a Municipality in Zanzibar, 
with a good proportion of elected Indian Representatives." 

Proposed by Mr. Bakshi of Mombasa. Seconded by Mr. Rana 
ot Daressalaam. 

Resolution No, 34 

‘^That this Congress is of opinion that the clause in the Bill 
of Lading of the British India Steam Navigation Company which 
reads as follows, be amended to the value of Rs, 1,500 per freight 
ton and Rs. 750 per package : — 

‘‘The company will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion 
specie, jewellery, precious metals, plated wares, documents, works 
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of art, watches, silks or other precious or valuable articles in any 
j espect, or ^oods of any description whatever beyond the value of 
Rs. 500 freight ton, or relatively for any portion thereof, or 
beyond the amount of Rs\ 2 so for any 07 ie package^ or relatively 
for any portion thereof, unless a declaration of the value of 
such goods has been made prior to shipment, and a special written 
shipping order 01 advice note granted tor same, and unless the Bill 
of Lading be signed for such goods, and the value declared there.” 

Proposed by Mr. Bukshi of Mombasa, seconded by Mr, 
Hasanalli Mulla Dawoodji of Mombasa 

RasoLUTioN No. 35 

That this Congress, representing the entire Indian commu- 
nity of Bi it!j|^h East ^frica, Uganda, Zanzibar and P^x German 
East Africa' JJr!fefess!^i"g various religiotis, views with grave anxiety, 
(l) the threatned dismemberment of Turkey from PLiropean 
DOwers, {2) the intended transference of the holy places of Islam 
from the temporal power of Klialifa, (3) the distribution of the 
Tmkish Panpire among the Allies, and trusts His Majesty’s 
Government will secure fulfilment of the pledge given by the 
Right Honourable Mr. Lloyd George regarding Turkey on the 
b January^ 1918, to the eiTect that the leligious places like Mecca, 
Madina, Asia Minor and Constantinople as their capital having a 
predominant Muslim population must remain under 'I'lirki"}! 
Sovereignty/’ 

Rksolu'j ion Ne. 36 

“That this Congress urges the L'»cal Government of the P/ist 
Africa Protectorate to repeal the Dep* *t t at ion ( )rders passed under 
Maitial Law in IQ14, 15. i6 against Messrs, P^, W. Ritch, B, 
Patel, Meliarchand Pun, Tiiath Ram, Baosilal and all other mem 
hers of the Indian community.’’ 

Moved by the President. 

RcsoLiriioN No. 37 

'‘Inasmsch as the Indian commnnitv fjavs a largrn share of the 
Municipal taxes, owns very considerable vested interests and has 
a preponderating majorit}'' in the [lopulation of the township of 
Nairobi, this Congress requests the (L»vernmeMt of Ihast Africa 
Pioteclorate to grant tc> the It.dian community the right to elect 
the* same number o| members as that of the non official European 
members on the Nairobi Municipal Committees.” 

Proposed by Mr, M. A. Desai and seconded by Mr. Mangal 
Dass, both of Nairobi and ex-elected Indian Municipal Members. 
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Kesolution No, 38 

‘‘Giving due regard 10 the necessity of forrqation of a per- 
manent Standing Committee to conduct tlie work of the Congress, 
this Congress resolves that such Committee shall be appointed, 
and Mr, B. S. V^arma shall be its first General Secretary/' 

Proposed by Mr, G. B. Tadvalker of Nairobi. Seconded by 
Mr. M. A. Desai of Nairobi. 

Resolution No, 39 

‘^ riiis Congress .‘irmly resolves that this is the opportune 
moment for sending to England a deputation, without delay, of the 
Indian representatives from East Africa, Uganda, Zanzibar and ex- 
German East Africa to represent ttie Indian cause personally to 
the Right Honourable the Secret at ics of State for the Colonies and 
for India, the public, Members of Patliameni, and the prominent 
Indians in England/ 

Proposed by Mr. B. S. \\arma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
Shums-udd deen of Naif obi. Supported by Mr. G.B. Tadwalker of 
Nairobi. 

Resolution No, 40 

Resolved that an adequate fund be raised for the permatient 
maintenance of the Congress and tor sending an Indian Deputation 
to England to get the grievances of the Indian community in 
P/asiern Africa redressed/’ 

Proposed by Mr. M A. D esai of Nairobi, Seconded by Mr. 
G. B. Fadwalker of Nairobi. 

Resolution No, 41 

“ rhat this Congress hereby authorises the President to send 
copies of the Proceedings to the Governments concerned and to 
such newspapers, public bodies and personages as he may deem 
tit/' 

Proposed by Mr. B. S, \*arma of Nairobi. Seconded by Mr. 
M. A. Desai of Nairobi, 


I. I . til l 



Indians in E- Africa. 

Statement of Sir G. Barnes. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
19 Sep. 191Q Sir George Barnes, replying to Sir Dinshah Wacha’s 
question regarding Indian traders in East Africa, said : 

The attention of the Government of India has been drawn to 
a statement which was published in the press made by the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau regarding 
East African Trade. 1 regret to say that the stafernent of the 
Committee, that colour prejudice has begun to make itself felt in 
IList Africa, appears from the information which we received 
from the various sources to be not unfounded In March last, 
we received a Deputation of Indians from IList Africa, headed by 
Mr. Alibhai Jeeramji, and were much impresssed with the sober 
and convincing way in which they staled their grievances. His 
Excellency the Viceroy at once telegraphed a summary of their 
grievances to the Secretary of Stale, and urged strongly that their 
claims should receive sympathetic considei ation. The memorial 
presented by the Deputation was subsequently foivvarded to the 
Secretary of State with a despatch in which the (lovernmeiu of 
India urged that there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
F^rutectorate for assigning to Hrilish Indiims status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects resi- 
dent in the colony. The Government of India further urged not 
only that the more galling disabilities of Indians in East A.frica 
should be removed, hut also that their claims to a share in the 
Government of the country by adetjuate representation on the 
Legislative Council and on local bodies should be syiiifiallietically 
considered. The committee^ statement also refers to another 
grievance which was not mentioned by the Deputation, namely 
that an attempt is being made to remove Indian ginneries from, 
the leading industrial places like Kampala. It had already been 
brought to the notice of the Government ut India that the cotton 
policy of the I’^ganda Government was likely to injure Indian 
trade interests. We iiave more than once addressed the Secretary 
of State on the subject, protesting most strongly against the 
restrictions on trade which particularly affect the Indian owned 
ginneries at the ports. The Hon. Member will be glad to hear 
also that a meeting of the Uganda Chamber of Commerce, at 
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which only one Indian was present, passed a resolution that the 
proposals of the Uganda Government, if carried out, would con- 
stitute very grave injustice to the ginning industry, and would be 
a serious interference with the freedom of trade. 

Regarding the policy of segregation, to which the Hon, 
Member specifically refers, we have received papers from the 
Secretary of State from which it appears that in a report on sani- 
tary matters in East African Protectorate, Ui^anda and Zanzibar, 
Professor W. J. Simpson, who is one of the leading authorities 
on tropical sanitation, has recommeded the division of residential 
areas into separate lanes in which different building regulations 
should be enforced by the sanitary authorities. The Secretary of 
State has already protested against any such division being based 
on racial discrimination, and has pointed out that Professor 
Simpson himself has observed in his report that the division 
into separate zones would not prevent any European, Asiatic or 
African from owning land or buildings in any zone, provided they 
conformed to the provisions relating to these zones. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has promised to give further con- 
sideration to the question. 



Indiana in South Africa. 

Early in the year jqiq theUnion Parliament of South Africa 
passed a drastic Anti-Indian Law crippling the freedom of Indians 
settled there- The following pages give all necessary informa- 
tions about this matter. 

Act III of ’85, the Republican Gold Law of South Afiica, 
was directed against the indentured Indian Labourers, who it wa^ 
feared at that time might innundate the Transvaal from Natal 
which has a large Indian Settlement. 7 ’he Gold Law imposed 
heavy legal restrictions on the acquisition of land by the Indian 
• Labourers, Then in 1908 another Gold Law ('IVansvaal) was passed 
which prohibited ‘ in respect of the occupation by coloured people 
(which included all Non-white people) of property in pro- 
claimed areas”, the prohibition extending to all classes of Indians, 
including big merchants long resident for trade. The Smui.*;- 
Gandhi agreement came next after long struggle led by Mahatma 
Gandhi (see p 33Q, 344)» lii the Cape ^Natal) the coloured men 
can acquire properly, and the recent legislation of tlie 
Transvaal threatens not only to exclude Indians from acquiring 
any land-right but also to deprive those who have hv long resi- 
dence acquired it, 

DEPUTATION TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 

On August 28, 1919 an important and influential 

deputation waited upon the Rt. Hon. E, S, Montagu, M. P., 
Secretary of State, to protest against the recent legislation 
enacted by the Union Parliament of S. Afi ica afTecting the rights 
of residence, trade, and the ownership of fixed pror)erty of 
Transvaal Indians, and to make representation theieon. The 
deputation consisted of Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhava Rao 
Mr. N. C. Keikar, Hon. Sureiidranath Banerjea, Sir J. D. Rees, 
Bart., M. P-, Sir VV^illiam Meyer, K. C. L K,. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, 
C. B. E., Hon. M. S. Srinivasa Sastri. Hon, Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr, M* Rarnachandra, Mr. N. M. Samarth, Hon. C. V. 
Chintamani, Hon. G. M, Bhurgri, Mr. C. P. Rarnaswami Aiyer, 
Mr. S. Polak, Mr. Chakkarai Chelty, Mr. Chenchiah, and 
Mr. H. N. Kunzru. Many of the members of this deputation 
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were then in England in connection with the constitutional re- 
forms for India. 

The deputation was introduced by the Hon, Surendranath 
Hanerjea. The proceedings began with an expression of regret 
on behalf of those present at the death of General Botha, The 
memorandum which was read by Mr. Polak on Mr. Banerjea’s 
behalf, dealt with the fresh grievances and disabilities imposed 
on the Transvaal Indian cornnnmily by the passage of the 
d'rading and l/and Act^ and asked that it should be repealed, 
ih »t full citizenship rights should be granted to the Indians of 
South Africa, and that responsible Indians should be associated 
with the enquiry into tlie Indian qViesiion which is to be entrust- 
ed to a Commission recently promised by the acting Prime 
Minister of the Hnioii. d'he memorandum also asked that full 
eflect should t>e given to the reciprocity resduli n passed at the 
Impel ial Conference of 1017, as it would have an appreciable 
moral eflcct and enhance ttie status of Indians in the Dominions. 

Mr. Baneijea su implemented the memorandum with a few 
remarks of lii> own He referred to the services rendered by 
India (inring the War, tiie p^msition assigned to her in tfie League 
of Nations, and the policy which was being pursued by His 
Majesty's (lovernment in order to enable her to make a begin- 
ning in the (iireclion of Responsible (Tovernment. In conclusion 
he added that, a> (leneral Smuts, who was present at the Impe- 
na. (.Lmference in IQ17, and who had promised that, as there 
was no fear of an unlimited intlux of Indians into South Africa, 
the grievances of the Indians would be sympathetically dealt 
wit h, would in all probability be the next Prime Minister of the 
I'mon ; lie hoped that the serious disabilities under which Indians 
were labouring would be promptly lemoved. 

He was followed by Sir J. D. Rees, Bart M, P., who expressed 
sympatliy with the Indian community, and referred especially 
io the services rendered to their cause by Sir Mancherji Bhownag- 
gree. 

Sir William Meyer said that the Government was entirely 
at one with the educated Indians in this mailer and that it 
would continue to press the chiims of Indians to just and humane 
treatment as vigorously as it had done in the i»ast. He hoped 
that its protests would produce some elTect, but, if they did not, 
the (L)vernmeni of India should be given the power to pass 
retaliatory measures dealing with South Africans as they had 
dealt with Indians, 
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The Hon, Dr, Tej Bahadur Sapru, a member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, was in favour of retaliatory measures, but 
was afraid that their practical effect would not be much. He 
submitted, therefore, that the Imperial Government should 
regard it as its duty to protect Indians against oppression. 

Mr. Montagu, who spoke very feelingly and eloquently, said 
that he had never seen at the Council Hall a deputation more 
representative of Indian public opinion and of India’s unity and 
strength than the one assembled that evening. He was entirely 
of the same view as the deputation, and said that there was a 
legitimate ground for grave dissatisfaction at the treatment 
meted out to the South African Indians after the speeches 
delivered by General Smuts and Mr. Burton at the Imperial 
Conference of 1917 and 1918. (See Ann. Reg. 1910) He then dealt 
with the various remedial measures put forward by the deputaiiotr. 
He hoped that the reciprocity resolution would be put into t fleet 
if it were necessary to do so, but he agreed with Dr- Sapru in 
thinking that it would not benefit Indians materiallv. He was of 
opinion that attention should be directed to the Commission of 
Enquiry, and he urged earnestly that Indians should give evidence 
before it, declaring that its lecommendations would be a test of the 
sincerity of the welcome given to India by the representatives of 
the Dominions at the Imperial Conference. In view of the 
importance of the enquiry, the Government of India had asked 
that it should be represented on the Commission by two persons, 
one official and the other a non official Indian. This request had 
been supported by the Colonial Office. If it were acceded to by 
the Union Government the greatest care would be exercised in 
selecting representatives who enjoyed the confidence of the Indian 
people. 

The deputation then withdrew, after an expression of warm 
appreciation at the cordiality and synqiathy with which it had 
been received by the Secretary t^f State. 

Note by Maliatiiia M. K. Oaiidlii. 

Mr. Montagu’s reply to the deputation that awaited on him 
on the South African question is re-assuring so far as it goes. 
It is a matter for great satisfaction that he will secure Indian 
representation upon the Commission, provided of course that 
representation is equal to that of the Anti-Asiatic party and 
provided further that the Commission has no power to diminish 
the existing rights of British Indians and provided further that 
the Asiatic Bill just passed remains in abeyance and that the 
Commission is given the power to recommend its withdrawal. ’ 
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Past promises, considerations of equity and justice, the exem- 
plary conduct of the Indian settlers of South Africa, their contri- 
bution to the late South African war at the time of the Zulu 
rebellion and the. European war, make an overwhelming case 
against any diminution of existing rights. The Commission, in 
order to he just and effective, can only contemplate the relaxa- 
tions, for which the justification is the strong prejudice only 
against Indians on the pait of the European traders. But such 
unreasoning prejudice mav he pleaded as a cause in a system of 
go\"ernment that is inefficient and corrupt. The Imperial 
Government to he truly Imperial must have, under certain 
circumstances, be they ever so rare, powers of effective inierven- 
tioir for the protection of weaker interests It is, therefore, not 
possible for Indian public opinion to accept Mr. Montagu’s 
dictum that an exercise of the veto is politically unfeasible. 
The veto is not merely a moral check, but in exceptional cases it 
must prove a very material and tangible check upon excesses and 
upon injustice, d'he Empire to hold together must have some 
basic princudes from which no member dare depart. If Mr. 
Montagu is convinced, as he appaiently is, of the injustice of the 
A>iatic Act and of its controverting the principles ol the British 
con.^tit ution, where is the difficultv about vetoing the Act ? 
Tlie utmost that can happen is that South Africa may secede from 
the Imperial partnership. Surely, it were a thousand limes 
better lliat South Africa should cease to be a member of the 
Pmqiire than that it should corrupt and undermine the whole of 
the Imperial fabric. It is infinitely better that the Empire has 
fewer partners than there are, but all working together in the 
same upward direction, than tliai it should by coquetting with 
legalised confiscations and such other immoralities sow the seeds 
ol its owm disruption. And after all, selfishness, greed and 
injustice are hand- maids ol cowardice. There is no reason to 
fear that a wdiolesome and timely exercise of the Royal veto 
will create any great stir in South Africa, The late Sir Henry 
Parkes, if my recollection ser ves me right, did issue a threat of 
secession or some such thirtg when the late Mr. Chamberlain 
dared the Australian Immigration Restriction Act containing a 
r acial bar. 

But I am free to confess that so long as milder measures are 
available, the extreme remedy of vetoing ought not to be applied. 
It is undoubtedly like a strong blister causing great though 
momentary pain, and therefore to be sparingly used. Tlie pro- 
posed Commission, if there is a strong Indian representation 
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upon it. should prove effective enough for the purpose to be 
attained. The best thing, therefore, for the lime being is to con- 
centrate public opinion upon a strong Commission and a j.'ioper 
safe-guarding reference under wfiich it should act. 

It was a great relief to find Mr. Montagu not falling into the 
Reciprocity trap piepared by vSir William Meyer, let me hope, in 
a hasty moment. J am sorry Mr. Hannerji so easily fell into it. 
It is innrdering the language to use so good a word as Reciprocity 
for so bad a cause as the one undei n<aice. If we mus* go in fo.r 
a bad thine, we must at least recognise it by its correct name 
which is Retaliation. Personaliy, I do not believe in retaliation 
at all. It always in the end returns with redioibled ff)rce on the 
retaliator. But as the Tinirs of Jiuiin which is lendenug signal 
service to the cause of out countrymen in South Africa very 
rightly points out, retaliation miscalled recifu o^ ii v can serve no 
earthly purpose in t lie present case. “Its maiti objection is its 
utter futility,’’ and if we ever embark upon this \eiy iin[)i net ic,d 
method, it will be hailed with satisfaction hv the Ailt i- A^iat u' 
party in South Africa, and we siudi he cursed l)y the hundred and 
fifty thousand Indians whose very existence is at slake. ( )ne:* may 
retaliate when the stake is gO( d. It is terrible to think ot it when 
it is men and women who constitute the stake. What comfort can 
it be to our countrymen in South Africa, for India to be able to 
send back a steamer -load of cargo from South .Africa. 



Gandhi-Barnes Correspondence. 

A [)()r i(Mi of ilie coi r( ‘>pondeiice th;u parsed hetvveen 
Mr. Gandhi and the Mon. Sir George Rarnes, Commerce 
anil Indnstjjes Member of the GuvernnieiU of India, in regard 
the Asiatic Ttading /Xmendmen Act passed hy the 
Soul n Atrican Legislature was issueii to the pIe^s bv Mr. 
Gandhi. It consists o^ two letters, one written bv Sir Gccjrge 
Ibu'nes to Mi. Gandni < >n the iSih July, ’ I r) reviewing the position 
in South Attica at length, legiettiog that protest troin the 
(Tovernment of India ii.id been unavailing and assuring that the 
Goveinnient wonU caonside: most anxiousiv fmthei action to be 
taken whet) the full tex; of the new Statute is received ; and tlie 
other being Mr. (Lmdhi’s re[)iv t(' Sir Gef)rge Baines. 

Letter from Sir George Barnes - Resume of 
Events in South Africa, 18 July 1919. 

Dk.-xk Mk, Gandhi, 

I sent yini only a \ er\ ^Imit note a few Jays ag<a in ar.swer to 
\ourletiei of the 3rd julx. because 1 wanted to defer a fuller 
answer uniil 1 was afile to lieal wtt): the subject at length which 
It deserves, I told \'ou, m my tir\>t note, that I lelt certain that 
you needed no assmanee iiom me that tlie events in Somli Africa, 
winch lia\e Itrd u^) to the passing of t I'e new statute have caused 
the V’iceioy and mvselt deeiH'St an.xietv, and that His Ftxcellenc}’' 
has repealediv piessed the Indian case on the Colcimd GlTice 
thiough t he vSecretvU \' ot Stale l^'t India. 1 was mvx^elf, as you 
ver\‘ possihU' know, m S iuih Affu a wdien the present situation was 
beginning ic> develofv I saw Lord Buxton many times and know 
that lie was in constant toucli with his Alimsters on the subject 
and did ever \ thing in his p.ower to sateguard Indian interests. 
As you know, the present trouble arose horn an injunction which 
Krugersaoip Munici[)al Councii obtained at the bebiinning of this 
veai from the Supreme Court at Bieioria, under Section 130 and 
131 of l he 'Fransvaal Preci< uis and Base Metals Act, 1 908,1 estraining 
a Kuro|)ean firm from permitting Indians to reside on or occupy 
certain stands in the townshifi of Krugersaorp. The Cliairman 
of the Transva.il Britisti Indian A'^s^cialion, thereupon, telegraphed 
to the Vaceroy that the effect of this order would be the virtual 
ruin of Indian mercantile comniuniiv tluoughout Wiiwaiei stand. 
Another cable to tlie same effect from I fie same Association was 
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received by yourself, a copy of which you forwarded to us. His 
Excellency at once pjave instruction that the cable addressed by 
the Transvaal British Indian Association to you (which was some 
what fuller in its terms than one addressed to him j should be 
cabled in full to the Secretary of State and this was done. The 
next step was a motion by a Cape Town member for the Select 
Committee of the House of Assembly to enquire into the new 
disabilit}^ of Indians created by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court, The original object of this motion seems to have been 
the removal of the disability and it is most regrettable that an 
amendment was carried to extend the scope of the Committee’s 
inquiry to cover the alleged evasion of the old Boer I. aw, No. Ill 
of 18(85 by the formation of limited liability c(^mpanies. The 
whole position of Indian traders in Transvaal thus came under 
examination and reports of snbsecjuent debates in the House of 
Assembly reveal only too clearly the feelings which were aroused. 
We have not yet received a cop\’ of the Bill which was introduced 
as a result of the Committee’s report, but from infoimation 
received I understand the eflect of the new law (for the bill is 
now a statute) is a follows : M) Statutory protection is given to 
existing tradii^g riglits held bv Indians on the 1st May, IQIQ, in 
Government townships and on proclaimed land in Transvaal, both 
in resi)ect of the present holders (^f licences and of their successors- 
in-title so long as business remain^^ in the same township. (2) The 
existing restrictive provisions of the I^recious and Base Metals 
Act iqo8 remain in force and from ist May, loio no fresh trading 
licences except renewals will be granted to Indians in (jover nmeni 
townships or on proclaimed land in dVansvaal. (3) The rights in 
fixed property acquired before May ist, iqiq, by Indian ccmipanies 
are respected, but in future restrictions of law No. 3 of 1885 will 
apply to companies as well as to individuals. 

We do not yet know how the right to liold mortgages on fixed 
property is affected, but we have telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State for information. On the other hand, 1 am glad to be able 
to tell you that the additional clauses which was adopted by the 
House of Assembly empowering the licences authoiiiies to refuse 
trading licences to Indians generally, not only on proclaimed land 
but throughout Transvaal, was deleted in the Senate. The 
telegram which we received from the Chairman of the Transvaal 
British Indian Association towards the end of May gave us reason 
to anticipate that the refusal of new licences might be made gene- 
ral, and H. E, ilie Viceroy at once warned the Secretary of Stale 
who was able to press for the deletion of the clause before 
it was too late. This, I think, was the clause to which you 
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specially referred in your letter, and you did not, of course, know 
that its deletion had been secured when you wrote. So far as 
trading licence and the administration of Precious and Base 
Metals Act 1908 are concerned, T do not think that the Union 
Government would admit that they had broken the compact of 
1014. They would claim indeed to have scrupulously observed it. 
In the words of Mr, George^s letter of 30th June, IQ14, to you, 
they then undertook, with regard to tlie administration of ex- 
isting law, to see that they are administered in a just manner and 
with due regard to vested rights. They would now claim with 
some reason that they had not only undertaken legislation to set 
aside a ruling of the Pretoria Supreme Court, which affected 
vested rights existing from before 1914, but had also gone beyond 
their compact with yon so as to protect vested rights, which had 
come into existence between 1014 and ist May, iqiq. They 
would not admit that it was a breach of compact to take steps to 
prevent what they would call further evasion of the law which 
was passed in 1008. We ma\- protest against the law of tQ' 8, 
but yon will know from your own experience bow hard it is to 
get it altered. The present position is that ail vested rights have 
been validattd beyond dispute and cannot again he challenged in 
the courts. Your compact in 1 0 14 wit h General Smut s, which 
has hitherto rested only on Mr, George's letter of 30th June, 1014 
to you, has tiow been definitely legalised. This is to the good. 
I'he had side from the Indian point of view is that the growth of 
new vested rights is stopped as from ist May, loio, The Union 
Government might aho argue that vested rights which have 
already been acquired by companies in spile ( f law No. Ill of 
1885 are respected and that the amendment of the Act is only 
intended to prevent similar evasions in the future. The Govern- 
ment of India would refuse to accept this argument. They 
associai e t hemseUes ent irely witli the view expiessed by Lord 
Sinha in the Memorandum which he laid befiue the Imperial 
Coi.ference of jqi 8, that law No. Ill of 1885 is an anachronism 
and opposed to the spirit of modern legislation. They have 
expressed this view and consider that the new Law is diflicult to 
reconcile witli Mr. Burton's undertaking at the Conference of 
IQ18, when he said : “As far as we are concerned in South Africa 
we are in agreement with the proposal of referring I.ord Sinha’s 
Memorandum to the consideration of our Government and we will 
give it the most sympathetic consideration that we can certainly’'. 
It is greatly to be regretted that protests of the Government of 
India have been unavailing. At the same time I understand that 
the view of those in Cape Town who have at heart the interests 
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of Tudians in South Africa, is that no more generous recommen- 
dations, even if rnade by tfie Select Comrniitee would have had 
any prospeci of acc eptance by the House of Assembly. We are 
now awaiting the receipt of the full text of the riew Statute and 
we shall then consider most anxiously what further action should 
be taken. Of course you are welcome to make any use you may 
I hink fit oft his let ter. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Reply. 

Mr. Gandhi in his reply to the above wrote : — 

Dkak Sir Gkokgk Barnhs, 

I thank vou for vaam full letter of the iH instant regarding the 
recently enacted 'IVansvaal .^esiatic Law. In view of the last sen- 
tence of \’our letter I am puhlisfnng it togetlier uiili rnv replw 
1 am deei)K’ grateful that the \"icer<»v ami vou have been nnnuug 
in tlie matter. I am, however, sr>rr\’ to have to observe that the 
information idaced at \'our disf)osal as to the line nature o\ the 
Bill is incomplete, if not misleading, and i-o is the information 
legarding the juiigment of ifie dbansvaai Supreme Court referred 
to m your letter. [Mr. (iainifn then goes on t(.> give at gre-tt 
leiiglli what he consn.ier s t o he the true position. Proceeditrg he 
observes; — ] I knrov you are overworked. My onlv fear is that as 
vou have to act noon firiefs prepared for vou and as a powerful 
( r* ivei nmtnt , like t lieT "nion (rover nrnent, can far more easily gain 
vour ear than a liandtul of Ihiii^li Indians cd South Africa, then 
case may sutTer simt)Iy from want c»f irifornia’ ion. Do vou know 
that the Indians of wS. Africa raised an ambulance corps wliich 
served under (jeneral Smuts in S, Africa.^ Is this new law m be 
ilieir reward? I ouglu ncjt to bring in war services in order to 
secure the protection of an elementary right vvhich consider at ions 
alike to honour and justice cniiile them to. I commend to your 
altention the report of tlie Select Committee of the Union House 
rd Assembly. 1 will gladly lend you a copy if you do not have one 
yourself. Regarding fixed i)roperty, y(»u have not got full infor- 
mation. I know you will sliare my sorrow. 'I'he Union (iovern- 
ment unmindful of their written word, accepted an amendmc.nt 
“prohibiting the holding of mortgages hy tlie Asiatics on properly 
except as security for /^o7ia fide loan or investment and providing 
that anyAsiatic Company which aquired fixed property after the 
1 st instant should dispose of the same within two y^^^s or a fur- 
iher period as lixed by a competent Court with a rider that in the 
event of failure to do so the properly might be sold by an order 
of tire Court.’’ 1 am quoting from Reuter\s cable, dated 23 rd May 
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ironi Capetown. You will see this completes legalised confisca- 
tion of the property rights ihroughoiu the Transvaal and virtually 
the trade lights within the gold Area of the Indian settlers. 
Tliere was no evasion of law III of 1885. Indians did openly 
what the law permited them to do, and they should be left free 
to d^> sr). 1 do not wish to prolong this tale of agony. The 
Govf-rnment of India are bound to protect the rights ot the 
-,000 Indian sett lei s in the Transvaal at any cost. Here is my 
solution. Law III of 1885 authorises if»e Government to 
appoint waids and streets in which Indians can hold fixed pro* 
periv. In virtne of this authority they can declare st reets and 
wards of the Gold Area lownsihp^ for Asiatic residence and 
ownersliip and thev cati instruct the receivers oftevenue to issue 
trade licences in respect of such streets and wards to lawfij} 
Indian applicants, d'his will be pending the Commission pro- 
mi^ed bv th'" acting Prime Minister, Mr. Malan. The Government 
of Imiia can see by sending a strong repi esentati ve that the 
commission does not prove as abortive as the Select committee 
of the House of Assembly, The Dominions may have the right 
to regulate imtnigration but as part of a professedly civilised 
Europe they cannot exclude resident settlers, The tiroposed com- 
mission should result in ttie abolition of all ilie racial restriction 
upon such settlers. 



Indians in S. Africa. 


Conference at Johannesburg— Aug 3, 1919 

An Emergency Conference of Indian delegates from all parts 
of the Union of South Africa was held at the Palladium Theatre, 
Johannesburg, on Sunday, Aug. 3, IQ19. Mr.E. I. Aswat presided. 
The Congress was formally opened by the Mayor of Johannesburg, 
Mr. T. E, Allen, who paid a tribute to the part they and their 
countrymen in India had taken in the War. 

Mic Aswat directed the attention of the Conference to the 
disabilities of Indians in the Union of South Africa. The Peace, 
lie said, that they were told was being inaugurated in the Council 
Chambers of Europe and which was to be based upon equity, right 
and justice, and not upon brute force and terrorism of the weaker 
by the stronger — that peace, it would appear, was to have no 
place for them Indians. On the contrary, all the indications 
pointed to its being the calculated day for the resumption of 
iioslililies by their enemy fellow-British subjects. The peace 
they enjoyed while the Great War waged and the issue was doubt- 
ful was seemingly but a respite, a tactical restraint prompted by 
considerations of expediency. While the War lasted, they were 
of some value ; their men, their money, their goodwill, were de- 
sirable and useful ! Also it was felt to be impolitic to offend India, 
to wliich the Empire looked for so much valuable support. He 
did not think that India had disappointed the Empire ; nor did 
he think that Indian settlers in South Africa had failed to con- 
irihiite their little share. Apparently they had served their turn 
and I heir usefulness now ended lh«y were to be relegated to the 
old position, save (hat it was to be made somewhat worse. While 
they recognised there was some reason in the opposition to un- 
restricted Indian immigration, he ventured to say that South 
Africa would be none the worse if the immigration law was relaxed 
so as to encourage some of the more cultured sons of India to make 
it their home. The Indians who had settled in the Transvaal and 
had severed their connections with India found themselves con- 
fronted with the most serious difficulties in biinging their 
wives and children to join them — a policy which encouraged 
degeneration and discouraged Indian settlers from regarding 
South Africa as their home. 
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The Resolution 

The Congress lasted five days and concluded on Friday, 
August 8,1919. The labours of theCongress resulted in twenty-one 
resolutions. They embrace expressions of opinion on the legal 
disabilities of Indians enforced in the different Provinces of the 
Union. 

The resolutions ask for just and sympathetic administration of 
the laws with due regard to vested rigtus, and claim right of 
entry of sons and daughters of resident Indians up to the age of 
21, as well as children claiming guardianship. The Proclamation 
declaring Asiatics, for the purposes of the Immigrants Regulation 
Act, to be prohibited iinmigranis, is characterised as insulting 
and degrading, and its withdrawal is called for. 

The Congress condemns the Provincial barriers restricting the 
movements of resident Indians inconsistent with tlie idea of 
the Union. Until amending legislation can be introduced to make 
the Unionareal one the Congress asks that visiting [)ermits should 
be granted without thumb impressions to Indians who can sign 
the application in English. 

The Congress demands the franchise as the prerogative of 
British citizens, and, as a corollary the Indians express their willing- 
ness to accent all the responsibilities of citizenship, including the 
defence of the country against the enemies of the King-Emperor. 

Facilities are asked to enable the Indian farmers and store- 
keepers to possess fire-arms for self-protection. 

Certain South African Railways’ regulations are regarded by 
the Congress as calculated to injure the susceptibilities ot Indians, 
and their removal is asked for as they are insulting. 

The appointment of fully cpialified Indian interpreters in the 
Courts is pressed for, and that witness fees should be based on the 
status of a witness, and not on racial grounds as now. 

The right is sought of ap[)eal to the Supreme Court in case 
of the refusal of the local authority to grant a new trading licence. 
It is also asked that obstacles in the way of Indian students being 
admitted to university and affiliated colleges may be removed. 

Relief is sought in respect of trading and acquisition of lands in 
Zululand, Utrecht and Vryheid. 

The Congress asked for the extension to Indian children of the 
principle of primary free and compulsory education ; that Indian 
teachers should have the same qualifications and grading as 
Europeans ; and that opportunities be afi'oided to Indian children 
to acquire technical and industrial training in The Provincial 
colleges. 
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The Cons^ress records a slroii^ protest against racial and dis- 
criminating ’’ legislation iu the I'ransvaal, and urges upon Govern' 
menl llie irnperaiivt necessity of repealing or amending laws tc^ 
which so rnucfi exception is being taken. 

The following potests were also recorded 
by the Congress :~ 

Against the system of iuve.^tigat ion by police and immigration 
authorities on non-wliite peoples as being derogatory to the self- 
respect of the Indian community. 

Against the licensing authorities in the Cape Province being 
empowered to refuse licenses to Indians without assigning any 
reason — a policy which, it is stated, tends to engender a spirit of 
distrust and suspicion. 

Against the prevention of Indians from trading in Native re- 
serves ; and 

Against the number of educated entrants lo Natal or the Cape 
Province being fixed. 

Finally (he Congress asked for the recognition of the wives 
and minor children of marriages lecognised by the religious 
tenets of Indians. 



The Anti-Indian Law in 
Transvaal. 

The Transvaal British Indian Association petitioned Parlia- 
ment in February 1919 against the discriminating provisions of 
the Transvaal Gold Law of 1908 which as interpreted in the 
judgment of the Kugeisdrop Municipality v, Beckett prohibited 
“coloured persons’’ from residing on land other than that appoint- 
ed by the Mining Commissioner ; also that no right on land 
under that law may be acquired by any coloured person. 

Again lire case of Motan v. Transvaal Government decided 
that the Commissioner of Inland Revenue cannot refuse trade 
license to coloured persons as such ; yet as grocery shops, eating 
houses etc. were under the control of municipalities, the latter 
had persistently refused licenses to Indians on the sole ground 
that they were Indians ; and this even when the Magistrate 
overruled the decisicm of the Municif)ality, — against this too the 
Indian association petitioned Faiiiament — 

In March 1919 the Union Parliament appointed a Select 
Committee to enquire and report on these matters. The 
Committee reported on April 30 and recommended. 

1, That the vested rights of Indians who were carrying on 
business on proclaimed mining areas in June IQ14 should be 
respected, 

2, That the vested rights of Indians who since that date 
obtained trading licenses and are carrying on business on such 
areas should also be respected, 

3, That Indians should have the right to transfer their existing 
businesses to other Indians legally residing in the Transvaal. 

4, That steps should at once be taken to make it impossible 
for any Asiatic in future to obtain license for a new business. 

5, That Transvaal law 3 of 1885 should be so amended as to 
extend the land-owning disabilities therein to any companies of 
which the controlling interest is possessed by Asiatics. 

The Bill drawn up bythe Select Committee, the Asiatics Land 
and Trading amendment Act 1919, based on these recommen- 
dations had a stormy passage though the House. A strong 
Anti-asiatic league was organised and it fought hard against the 
passage of the bill. To placate them and so to obtain the passage 
of the bill through the house, the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. 
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F. S. Malan, promised the Union Parliament that the Govern- 
ment would apooint a Commission to enquire and report 
on the ‘^whole Indian question in the Transvaal.*’ Transvaal 
Indians number ten thousand only. The bulk of the 
150,000 South African Indians are domiciled in Natal, which small 
Province contains 133,0000! them. They are for the most part 
the descendants of formerly indentured coolies. The Cape 
Province contains 6,500 Indians, and the Orange Free State 
only about 106. 

There is a deep and widespread conviction in the minds of 
both British and Dutch in the Union that in the interests of 
the South African Dominion, with its large native population and 
complex colour problems, the presence of Asiatic traders in the 
Union is highly detrimental and should cease. 

There was a strong feeling in the Union Assembly Select 
Committee that dealt with the Transvaal Indian question that 
the Bill was very moderate and considerate. Tliis opinion was 
held because of the feeling that the Smuts-Gandhi agreement of 
rqiq had been broken by tfie Transvaal Indians in spirit at any 
rate if not in the letter • because it was understood in 1914 that 
there would be no additional Asiatic trading in the Transvaal 
mining areas. The great point of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
was respecting the vested lights of Indians ; but, it was 
understood at the same time to be restricted to the Indians 
in the Transvaal mining areas. 

The decision of the Select Committee steered a middle course 
between the rival views put forward by the Lugersdorp and 
other Transvaal Municipalii ies and the Federation of Ratepayers' 
Associations of Johannesburg on the one hand, and, on the other, 
by three spokesmen of the Transvaal British Indians. 

The position taken up by the Municipalities and the ratepayers 
was this : AVe take our stand on the 1914 Smuts-Gandhi agree- 
ment, The spirit and meaning of that agreement was, on the one 
side, that the vested rights of Indians of whatever nature were to 
be respected, and on the other side, that the Indians under- 
took that there should be no acquisition of new rights by Indians 
in the Transvaal. That agreement has been broken by the 
Indians, who have not only acquired land-owning rights by the 
“limited company subterfuge’ but who have actually opened 
new businesses in the Transvaal since that date. We now demand 
that a return be made to the position of affairs at the time of the 
agreement. Let all Asiatic Companies formed since that date 
be expropriated, and let all licenses granted since then be revoked 
and let legislation for these two purposes be passed/ 
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Dr. Frederick Krause, who was the principal Indian spokes- 
man, made answer denying that the Indians had broken faith. 
He pointed out that a right could vest in an individual even 
though it was not exercised, and the individual in whom a right 
had vested could exercise it at any moment he chose. The vested 
right chiefly protected under the 1914 agreement was the right to 
trade, and therefore an Indian who was not a trader at the time 
of the agreement still had the right to become one later. Simi- 
larly, a man who was trading as a hawker at the lime of the 
agreernerit had the right to expand his business and trade as a 
general dealer. In this way m;my of the new licences were 
accounted for. As for the question of landholding companies, 
that was a perfectly legal proceeding. To say it was an evasion 
of the law was to talk nonsense. ‘ Evasion ’ is a shibboleth 
which to a lawyer — a good lawyer — should have no meaning at 
all. Every thing is within the law or it is not.” VVfiat the 
Indians had done was done with the full cognisance of the Gov- 
ernment, who ever since IQ09 had registered Asiatic companies 
without once atfempiing to prevent such registration or to in- 
troduce preventive legislation, 

Dr, Krause went furtfier and submitted that the Gandhi agree- 
ment was not meant to be final ; and he quoted Mr. Gandhi's 
Words in a farewell letter written by him before he went from S. 
Africa : “We are entitled to full rights of trade, interprovincial 
migration, and ownership of landed property being restored in 
the not di.stant future.” Dr, Krause thus defined the Indians^ 
demands : “The people in whose behalf T am speaking here 
think that the titne has now arrived, not to speak of vested rights, 
but they consider that they are entitled, as far as their trade, re- 
sidence, and occupation are concerned, to the full rights of any 
citizen of South Africa.” 

In the person of Mr, Morris Alexander Soutli African Indians 
had on the Committee an ardent advocate. On three occasions 
when the Committee divided he voted as a minority of one in 
favour of the Indian demands, and he formulated two motions 
but without success for the removal of all trade and other res- 
trictions imposed on the Indian community. 

The strong agitation raised over this hill led to a series of 
comniunicati ms between the Government of India, the Secy, of 
State and the Union Government of S: Africa, and after long 
negotiations it was settled that India was to be represented “not 
on but before” the proposed Commission (promised by Mr. Malan) 
by Sir W, Robertson deptited try the Government of India. 

There was however protracted delay in appointing the 
Commission of enquiry though the Bill was passed and become 
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law. The Commission was appointed only in February of this 
year (1920.) 

Meanwhile preparations were pushed by both sides to present 
their case as strongly as possible. The British Indian association 
met at Johannesburg as detailed on n, 342. The powerful Anti 
asiatic league convened a large and influential Congress represent- 
ing trade union, chambers of commerce and political, industrial 
and commercial interests in general at Pretoria on 4 September 
J919. Violent anti-Indian speeches were made in this congress, 
wantonly attacking the claims and also the character of Indians, 
and passing insistent resolutions urging the immediate repatria- 
tion of all Indians settled in Transvaal. 

Statement of Government Officers, 

On Nov. 7, 1919, the Hon. N.J. Wet, Minister of Justice met 
a large number of delegates from his constituency with reference to 
the Asiatic question. Mr, De Wet said that the Government agreed 
that the Asiatic question should be dealt with in view of the in- 
creasing strength of the menace ; hut they had to proceed 
along definite lines, and not indulge either in panic legislation or 
in action that would not carry the matter to some real conclusion. 
The Government wanted a Commission to report on the position. 
Even undei tlie criminal law they could not deport any person 
who was South African born ; and they could not deport Indians 
who had been born in the country, as they were domiciled here, 
and no other country would have (hem. 

He added : All this nonsense about the British Government 
interfering with us on this question is moonshine. The 
British Government does not interfere in this matter at all. 
It naturally watches the question from the point of view of the 
Indian Dominion, and it might make friendly recommendations 
to us, as any other Government would do. The Indian Govern- 
ment is watching it, and this Government could not refuse the 
request of the Indian Government to send a representative, Sir 
William Robertson, to look after the interests of their subjects. 
It would be a very churlish and unfriendly act on the part of any 
Government to refuse a reasonable request of that sort. 

He also said that the Government realised that the Asiatic 
menace was growing stronger year by year. There was a 
Jot of vague talk about doing this or doing that, but they 
had to proceed on certain definite lines. The Government 
wanted evidence first, and it was not prepared to reopen 
the whole Indian question. The Indians, for instance, wanted 
to re-open the question of immigration, which was settled 
in 3933 ; but the Government would not do so. Indians still 
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came in, no doubt ; but not in large numbers. If, however, any- 
one would give him evidence in regard to Indians coming into 
the country illegally, giving names and places, he would see that 
steps were taken to test the matter and to have them out. But 
it was largely vague talk with which the Government had to deal. 
As far as legislation was concerned, the door was closed against 
Asiatics ; but as far as administration was concerned, he would 
not say that everyone had been kept out. The Government 
would act nromptlv in carrying out the law. But the Indians in 
the country had to be fairly treated. 

The Government of course could not go in for panic legislation, 
and he considered that if the Collins amendment (prohibiting 
all Transvaal Indian licenses) had gone through Parliament, 
it would have been a blot, as it would not have been fair 
or just. On the question of the menace the Government 
was entirely at one with them, and also on the question of re- 
stricting trading ; but as far as regarding repatriation he did not 
know that it was possible. The Government was not champion 
ing the cause of the Asiatics, It would be for the country and 
the people to decide if they would agree to be taxed to pay for 
compensation and repatriation. It was a question for the whole 
of South Africa. Neither he nor the Government was afraid of 
the Indian question, A great deal of political capital was being 
made out of the question by the Nationalists by whom he had 
been attacked ; but the position was one which had to be 
considered with cool heads and with due regard to all the issues 
involved. 

On November 8, iqiq. Sir Thomas Watt, Minister of the In - 
terior, speaking at Richmond, Natal, referring to the Indian 
question, said that some little time ago the Government had 
promised to appoint a Commission to enquire into the cjuestion 
of trading licenses and as soon as good or suitable men could be 
got the Commission would be appointed. It was not intended 
that the Commission should enquire into the question of land 
being acquired by Indians, but, if they so desired, the scope of the 
Commission would be extended. The Indian was not only 
increasing in trade, but was getting his hold on other industries, 
and it became a question as to whether it was wise to permit it 
to go (>n> But they had to be fair. At one time there was a 
great demand for Indian labour, but it became a different matter 
when the Indian acquired property. '"But we invited the Indian 
here,” declared Sir Thomas and ^‘we must treat him fairly.” 

On Nov. 13, 1919, Mr, Llewellyn J. Phillips, of Krugersdorp, 
Chairman of the newly-formed South Africans League 
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(originallv known as the Anti-Asiatic League), addressed a meet- 
ing of Rand rnineworkers at Johannesburg on the Asiatic 
question. He described the presence of Asiatics in South Africa 
as a great menace to the country- Asiatics were invading all the 
outside town, and were getting control of coniinerce in the Union 
to an alarming extent. The Indians had grown in population 
from 30,000 t hirty years ago to approximately 200,000 in 1019. 
It was estimated that Indians had invested in South Africa about 
£ 8,000,000 ; and if they continued to progress at that rate, it 
was only a matter of time before they would have control of 
everything, and the white man would be dependent on thtrn for 
the whole of the necessaries of life. Ii should be a leading politi- 
cal question at the next General Election. Mr. Phillips submitted 
that tliere would be no heritage for them whatever, if 
things were allowed to drift. It the present tendencies con- 
tinued, he ventured to predict that their grandchildren would be 
coloured. 

Drastic Durban Resolutions* 

'riie Ant i- Asiatic movement gradually extended from 
Transvaal to Natal, and for some lime became the subject of a 
large correspondence in the newspapers nl the Province. The 
first public meeting on the subject in Natal was held in the 
Mayville Congregational Church Hall, Durban, November 7, at 
the instance of the Sydenham Districts Association, The 
following resolutions w^ere proposed by Mr. Leo Maegregor, and 
unanimously carried : — 

That this public meeting strongly protests against the 
serious encroachment of Indians and undesirable coloured people 
into European residential and commercial districts, as being ob- 
jectionable for moral, social, economic and national reasons. 
Moreover, the consequences are often financially disastrous to 
European property-owners, and'^pi evocative of dangerous racial 
disorders. 

We therefore respectfully urge the necessity of prompt legisla- 
tion for the purpose of securing throughout the Union : 

(a) The prohibition of any further sales, leases or tenancy of 
land or buildings to Indians or non-Europeans, except in such 
areas as shall be set aside and reserved exclusively for iheir trade, 
agriculture and residential quarters. 

(b) Prohibiting the issue of any new trading licenses, or 

transfer of existing licences, to any Indians or non- 
Europeans except in the reserved areas, quarters or 
' bazaars ’ aforesaid.” 
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'‘That, with a view of meeting the unfair competition of 
Indians and non-Europeans in every branch of industry and com- 
merce, legislation should be enacted, applicable throughout the 
Union, providing for the payment of a scale of minimum wages, 
based upon a liberal conception of European standards of living, 
to all skilled employees irrespective of race or colour. Tliat the 
minimum wages payable in each trade or industry shall be deter- 
mined by District Wages Board the members of which must be 
European employers and employees in equal numbers. That 
such legislation shall not apply toindians, Natives or ol her coloured 
store-keepers carrying on trade within bazaars, locations and 
speciallv exempted areas : provided that the said storekeei>ers 
deal exclusively in food, clothing and other requirements of colour 
ed people, and are prohibited from selling, directly or indirectly 
to any Europeans,’* 

General Smuts to Indians, 

At the time of the passing of the Transvaal Asiatic Land and 
'Trading Act, General Botha the Boer Prime Minister of the 
Transvaal was in F2urope in connection with the Peace Conference. 
Subsequently he died and General Smuts became the Premier, 
General vSmuts came back from the Peace Conference in Nov, 
igiQ and at an address of welcome presented by Indians of 
Durban, he said ; — 

“I thank you for the beautiful address you have piesenlecl to 
me, and for the sentiments expressed therein. I am glad to note 
ttiat in the address you have made mention of the fact of your 
countrymen having served under my command in the Great War. 
As 1 have said on previous occasions, I have been pioud of the 
privilege of having had under me in East Africa so large a 
number of vour countrymen. Some of them came from the In- 
dependent Native States of India, Imr»erial Service Contingents 
and others, who did great and glorious work in this war. I wrote 
from East Africa to the Princes of India of the splendid part 
played by their troops, and that there were few better than 
they. 

“Your countrymen fought not only in East Africa, but took 
oart in other theatres of war. The conquering of the Turkish 
Empire was in the main the work of the Indian Army. The 
burden of the work in Mesopotamia, Turkestan and the Indian 
Frontier fell almost entirely upon the Indian Army. If the war 
had continued until this year, the Indian Empire would have had 
over a million men in the field. The stupendous part Indians 
have played in this great struggle has had considerable effect on 
the result of the war. 
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^‘Owing to her magnificent efforts, India has won for herself a 
place among the nations of the world. As a member of the War 
Cabinet, I have had great opportunities of knowing more about 
the feelings of the Indians and iheir desire for a larger share in the 
apportionment of commissions in the Army ; and I am glad I was 
able to do something for them in the Cabinet. 

‘‘I have worked in public, and a good deal in private, for the 
recognition of India and her services to the Empire. 1 strongly 
supported the proposals for granting commissions to Indians and 
when it was pointed out that this might cieate an anomalous 
position and that there might be the possibility of Pmropeans 
being placed under Indians, I rephed : “Why not? I would be 
proud to serve under an Indian officer if he were able. 

In the Peace Conference India was represented by the 
Alaharajah of Bikanir, Lord vSinha, and Mr; Montagu. The 
Maharajah is a personal friend of mine, and Lord Sinha is a man 
of considerable ability and training. He is one of the cleverest 
men I have met, and 1 was able to learn much from him on 
India’s problems. 

“As a result of the war, tlieie was an enioiional feeling 
throughout the world which did not leave India unaffected. 
She desires to govern herself. Other Asiatics have been ruling 
and misruling, and Inoia, after having been under the British 
for over a hundred years, should he given a large measure of 
selfgovernmeiit. 1 have been a party to the Hon. Mr. Montagues 
going to India to study the question there, whicff has resulted in 
some far-reaching concrete proposals being submitted to the 
iiritisli Parliament. The British are a highly imaginative people, 
though they do not appear to be so. There was a great feeling 
m England in favour of lndia\‘^ aspirations. With the iinf>ruve- 
inent ol the status of India the (losiiion of tlie Indians in other 
places will be better •• 

The Problem in S. Africa. 

“Before my return I found that the Asiatic Trading Act had 
been passed in the uniou^ and that there had been a great deal 
of initaiion among the Indians here, and that i he Act had also 
caused a great deal of feeling in Jndia. But the Union Govern- 
ment has decided to appoint a Commission to go into the whole 
matter. India will be represented on the Commission to watch 
over the interests of the Indians, so tliai no .stigma might attach 
lo them. 

“Some of you think I look down upon Indians, But that is 
not so, 1 look up to them. They come from a very old 
civilization — much older than ours. They are able to hold their 



The Reciprocity Question 

Relating the reciprocity resolution in matters of immigration between 
India and the Dominions (full text of which will be found in the Indian Annual 
Register, 1919, Part II) Mr. Long and Lord Milner, Colonial Secretary, 
addressed despatches to the Governments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Newfoundland. The following are their replies. 

South Africa 

Sir, nd'orriK'e to your dosyaL'l) (I toniijiioDs) 504 of Ttlj 

Au;j(ust 1 1)1 7, ] liave th(‘ lioiioiir to iiifonii you that 1 am advistiO 
!>y my mijiisters tliat the sulijort of rcHu’procity of treat]))(‘j)t hetweeu 
liMlia. and self-governing domiiiioJis ia‘ceivcd theii* coti.sidi'ration aral 
was jdac'ed in tln‘ liaiels of Mr. Burton for diseussioii at t })0 rooent 
Iin})('rial nr ( 'onhuvneav 

1 havd etc. 

Buxton, ( lOvei nor-GeJKua) . 


New Zealand 

AVelliiigton, Gth Nc^viuiiher 1918. 

Sir, 1 lia\ e th(^ honour to inform you that 1 did not fail to 
.a)n\(\y to my minister tlie sul^stance of your despatch (Dominions) 
No. I7r> enclosing the copy of a resolution passed by the Imperial 
\\4ir Conference relating to reciprocity of treatment between India 
and Jlominions and enclosing also a copy of a memorandum on the 
-ubject prepared by Sir S. B. Sinha. 

I am advised by ray iiiinisters to reply that so far as the (.Tovern 
mejif of New Zealand are concerned no administrative or legislative 
avtioii appears to he necessary to give effect to the articles of agree- 
(ueiit approved l)y the Imperial AVar Conference on :^4th July 1918. 
Provision already exists for the admission of merchants, tourists 
uid iKuia tide studeuts of all nationalities, who are unable to pass 
tlie education test by the Immigration Eestriction Act 198 provided 
tliey are in possession of passports issued by their respective 
( lover nniei its. 

The Indians domiciled in New Zealand are subject to no dis 
abilities. They have eijual rights and privileges in every respect 
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with Eiiropeaiii^ aiid an Indian domiciled in this Domijiion would be 
entitled to brin^'- in his wife aiid children if the wife and children 
were certified by the (Toverniiiont of India or if there were prool 
of a permanent monogamous marriage. 

1 have, etc., 

Liverpool. (TOven or (lejfcral. 


Canada 

Ottawa, 2()th March lit! 9. 

My hord, M ith rtd'erence to the previous correspondence and 
moj’e particularly to your despach of the 28th rlannar}' last on tin 
subject of reciprocity of treatment between India aiid the self 
governing dominions I hav e the honour to transmit herewith copies 
nf . an a\)pr()V(Ml minute of th(‘ Privy Council for Ojinada setting 
forth the views of my responsible advisers. 

1 liav'e, etc., 

Devonshire, 

Certified copy of a report of the Committee of the Privy Council approved 
by his Excellency the Governor-General. 

The (d)nimittet‘ of the l*rivy (duncil have Inul before them a 
!'e]>ort, dated 22nd March 1919 from the acting Secretary of State 
for infernal alfairs to whom was ref(UTed despatches, dated respec' 
tiv'cly 7th August 1917, 28th August 1918, 28th January 1919 from 
the Secretary of State for the ('olonies, to \ Our Excellency on the 
subject of reciprocitv of treatment l)etweeu India and the self 
govei‘}iing dominions, submitting that the meinorai’dum of tln^ India 
< )ffice, bearing (late of 22iid March 1917, which was under consi 
deration by the Imperial WOr Conference calls attention especiallv 
to : L The tH)lic\' of restriction^! of ili'itisli East Indian Immigration 
1)> almost all th(‘- self-governing doniinions. 2. The policy of Canada 
which places the East Indian, who is a British subject, in a les- 
ad vantageous positioji than rJapa]iese and other Asiatics, who th/ 
not belong to the Empire. J. The existing JTgulations of (Canada 
which olTc]- almost ijisupcrable obstacles to the entry of wives and 
families of British East Indians now domiciled in Canada. 4. The 
difficulties met witli by tourists and other non-ernmigrant classes in 
establishing their right to free access to Canada as provided by our 
law. 5. Th(' existing regulations which practically constitute an 
embargo against the entry of immigrants of the labouring classes. 
The memorandum also suggests the possibility of an agreement 
between India and the self-governing dominions on the following 
lines : 1. As regards Indians already permanently settled in the 
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dominions, they should he allowed to bring in wives (subject to 
the rule of nionoganiy) and minor children and in other aspects 
should not be less privileged than Japar:ese settled immigrants. 2. 
Future adniissions of Indians for labour or settlement should, if 
possible, be regulated on the lines similar to and not less favourable 
than those govei'iiing the admission of any other Asiatic race. 3. 
If this is not possible there might be reciprocal treatment l)etw‘een 
India and each dominion of immigration for purposes of la)>our or 
permanent settlement. If a dominion is determined bj exclude 
these two classes of immigration from India, the Indian should be 
free to do the same as regards that dominion. It would T>e elearly 
recognised that exclusion in either case was not motived by pre- 
judice of race but was the outcome of different economic con<litions. 
1. Along with such exclusion reciprocal arrangements would be 
made for granting full facilities for the admission of tourists, 
students and the like and for hiisinoss visits entailiiig temporary 
residence to Indians as this residence was not for labour purposes 
• or for permanent settlement. 

At the reijuest of the representatives of India the subject of 
i‘eciprocity of treatment between India and the self-governing 
dominions came up for further consideration at the Imperial War 
'Cojjference in 191S. At this (;onferej)ce all the self-governing 
Dominions and India were represented and it was unanimously 
agreed that (l) it is an inherent function of the Governments of the 
several communities of the British commonwealth including India 
that each should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own 
population by means of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities, (2) British citizens domiciled irj any British 
cornitry including India should be admitted into any other British 
* country for visits for the purpose of pleasure or comnierce including 
temjjorary residence for the purpose of education. The cmiditions of 
such visits should be regulated on the principle of reciprocity as 
follows : — (A) The right of the Governmejit of India is recognised 
to enact laws which shall have the effect of subjecting British 
citizens domiciled in any other British country to the same conditions 
in visting India as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit such 
country. (B) Such right to visit of temporary residence shall in each 
individual case be embodied in a passport or written permit issued 
by the couiitry of domicile and subject to vise there by an officer 
appointed by and acting on behalf of the country to be visited, if 
such country so desire. (C) Such right shall not extend to a visited 
or temporary residence for labour purpose or to permanent settle- 
ment. 3. Indians already permanently domiciled in the other British 
c^ountiies should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor 
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childreji ou condition (a) that not more than one wife and htn' 
children shall l*e admitted for oaeli such Indian, and (h) that eaeli 
individual so admitted shall be certified l)y tlu' (lovernmciit of Imlia 
as heiiiM the lawful wife or child of such Indian. 

The principal moverranit of ICasi Indians to Canada occnrr(‘d 
ill 190708, the total immigratioji bein;; under TOO. Of tliis 
number possilily not more than 1-00 now launain in Canada, thci‘*‘ 
having beeJi a heavy exodus to the Tddted Statics in addtion to 
which riuite a number have returned to India,. Climatic, indu'^ti ia! 
and S 0 (;ial conditions in Canada have not o! I the whole bi'cn fount! 
eoiigcnial. Disease has made eonsidorable inroads ripoTi Kast Imlinns 
Their easte system has seriously interfered witli their employment 
in many walks of life. Notwithstanding the fact that only a small 
proportioJK of those who originally emigrabnl to Caiuida are now 
residciit here the minister submits that certain moditicatious of tin* 
restrictive provisions of the immigTation Act and regulations should 
he made for the relief of svadi of oni* fellow British siibjocts of Hit 
Kast ]]jdian ra(U‘ as may be, affec'ted by tin* resolution of tin* 
imperial War Conference of ‘24th Jvdy 191 8 as aliovt* recited. Tin* 
minister of immigration and colonisation rccomnnmds that tin* 
declaration unanimously adopted at the imperial \\ ar Conference. 
24th duly 1918 be approved. 


Australia 

Telegram from the Governor-General of the Cornu onwealth of Australia 
to the Council Office, Whitehall. 

With reference to your despatch of 28th August, reciprocity 1 iea1 
ment between India and dominions, my despatch I Ith April No. 9o 
conveying decisions, (Tovernment of Commonwealth of i^ustralin, 
which are chiefly as follows :'^(a) (^overTiment agrees adhrission. 
no ixassports India merchants, students, tourists with their respeefiv v 
wives. Exenixvtion to continue without necessity for annual applica 
tion as long as status preserved, (b) Indians domiciled Australia 
may bring one wife and minor children, (e) Australians v isitiiri: 
India wdll require to obtain passports, (d) Legislative* proposals will 
be submitted to Parliament to place Indians on equality with other 
British subjects as regards old age and invalid persons, but admission 
to Parliamentary franchise not approved at present. 

Ferguson, 

Governor-General of Australia 

My Lord, — A\'ith reference to your predecessor’s despatch of 
the 28th August hivst, Dominions JsFo. 476,, transmitting a copy of a 
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resolution relative to reeiprocity of tr(‘atin(‘iit ]>et\ve('ii tmlia aiul 
the l>oiuinioiis pas.sed ]»y Irnpcrial War ( ‘uiiiereiiee, togetluu* wil li 
II copy of a lueiuoraiKluiii on tlu‘ .snl)Je('t )>y Mr. S. It Sinha, I liavi 
the honour to forward lu‘.rewith a. eop> of a ronmuiniealion \vhi<'h 
lias IxMui addressed to me by my a<'tive rrinu^ Ministei* 

1 liaa t‘, ete., 

( h)\ (n*noi’ i MMuu'al. 

^ our Jvxeelleney.- Wit h nd'enmee to ila^ Sean-i^tary of Stale s 
letter of the ’JStli August Ihl S, Oominion No. I7(h 1 desii'(* tu 
inform ^'our h xeellefiey t liat the do<mmeids transmitted hav(‘ Ixu-n 
considered and MinisttM-s lia,ve liad fln‘ ad\an1aj;e also of p('rusin;4’ 
tlie repoj’t of tlie (ajiifevenee dealing full\- willi (|uestion of ^eciproeit^■ 
of ireatTmmt betweiU! India and the I)ominioJrs. As fai' as Australia 
i> ('onc(‘rned th(‘ position is that in \\H)\ the t’ommon \V(‘a]t li 
tho’ornimuji agreeal to permit the admission of Indian mendianfs. 
students oi* tourists with theii* wi\(‘ oti passports for a ]iei’iod of 
uiiC y(‘a)', th(^ (pnsstion of suhsepumit stay to he r:onsid<‘r(‘d on 
application. hi of the r(‘soln1 ion and with the (h‘siie t(' gi\(' 

full ehe('t (o tile s]»ivit which animated tlie ( ’oiif(‘re nee. the (lo\(*rii 
nitnit: is now pj'epared to (‘xtend the forme]* arrangrunent s(j as to 
p(‘nuit Indian merchaiits. students and tourists to he admitted tti 
Australia on passpoi*ts and to remain lievi^ indelinitcdy w ithout the 
need for further api>lieation so long as t ln‘> pi csserv** tlie eapataty 
in respect of vvdiieh tin* ])assport v\asissiu‘d. I n ordiu- t hat t here 
may lx* no douht as to the nn'aning which this t lov<‘rnmenl 
attaches to the term ‘Merehaiit\ it is (h'sired that the Indian 
(dovernrneiit sliould understand that tin* ( ‘ommonwealth (lova'rii 
ment does not consider that tin* term “Mcrehani’ iieliide;- 
retail spook(‘epej's as sneh or hawkers, atid that its api)li<xition 
is (()nfin(*d to pei'sons (*ngaged in the wholesale o\<*rsea ti*ade 
hetweeji India and Australia. It is further agrt‘(*d t IkU Indians 
already liere permain'iitly domic'iled in the <'ountr\ may bring in a 
\vif(* and minor ('liildrc'n. It will he necessary in the iirst place for 
persons (Je>^ii'ing to take advantage of tl)<‘ a’i*rang(*ment to apply to 
tin* (Aammonwealth (iO\ tu*um(‘n! in order t hat their stains ma} l>e 
aseertaitied, and it wuMl ho further necessary that tin* Indian (dovern 
iiient should issue a eertilieait* tliat the. ]xu*sons pi'oposed to he 
admitted are the wives and children of tin' respc(*tive apjrlieants. 
Tlic departure from Australia for India of any persons will not he 
p(‘rmitted unless they are in possession of passports issue<l oi* vised 
by the Commonwealth (Government. No juissports or vist‘s will he 
given to persons if they are of sueh classes as would he oluected to 
by the Covaujimeiit of India. In the light of the agreement, reached 
at the conference it is understood that the claims of Indians to enter 
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Australia tor tbr purpose of lalKuir or perniaueiil scitlemeiil are not 
prcss(‘d. It appears from the memorandum that Indians will i>e 
satisfic'd it tluvy recc'ixe treatment not less faAOurable than that 
•meordcal to othei' Asiatic people who are not sulcjc^cts of the British 
Km])ije. As Australia does not diseriminate against Indians in tnvonr 
nt aJiy other Asiatics it is thought that the position should he 
regarded ;is satisfactoiy: Th(‘ main })oints of internal Australian 
admiuistratio?i which create ditFerentiation hetween Indians and 
Australian )>orn icersons or Avhite British subjects appeal' to )»<'. 
two: (1) tLvcInsioii from the Parliamentary franchise ; and ('2) 
exclusion from tin*- ]>rivileges of the old age invalid pensicni law. 
riu' Commonwealth (Government after giving tlie mattc'r full 
eonsidc'-ration rc'grcds that it cannot sec' its wa>' at present to admit 
Indians to the l/ajlijimcuitary franchise' but in regaicl to the old ag«‘ 
and invalid penision legislative' proposal will be submitted as soon as 
ncjssiblc^ to place Indians on an ecjuality witli othc'r British subjc'c’ts. 
1 shall be plc'ased if Aour Excellency will ask the Secretary of State 
to bring this c'ommunication under the notice of the (.Tovernment of 
India with an assurac'c of the sincere desire of this (TOvernment to 
work in most, complete harmony with them in regard to all mattc'is 
arising out of the agrcn'iiient reached at the Impei'ial Conferenc'c'. 


Indians in the British Colonies. 


liidian Emigrants 
proximately as follows ; 


the British Colonies are distributed 


a.p 


Trinicbid 


• • 117 Thousand. 

British Gniaiia. 


... 1:10 

Mauritius 


♦ libO 

South Africa 


loO 

Fi zi -- 


t5 

damaic'a 


••• -io 

( h rjada, K. Africji 

1 Australia. ••• 

r),()00 and bcylow 

riie reason why 

they have emigrated 

is that the plantation! 


of British Colonists held forth very attractive prospects for Indian 
labourers and artizans, and backed by the Indian Government and 
by their connivance, seemred indentured Indians in large numlxirs to 
work for them in tlie Colonies. The present prosperity of the 
tdolonies is the handiwork of the Indian emigrant. But like so 
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iuaii> other British “promises'’ to Indians, once their objeets were 
iittainecl the colonists treated the indentures as ‘scraps ot‘ paper” and 
tin* Indians worse than slaves. Attention was first drawn to the 
conditions of these men from the apalling inimlxn* of suicides, ]uo 
secutions on paltry charges for breach of labour laws enacted in 
bnour of employees, and the inhuman indecencic's committed upon 
th(‘ womtMi folk. In 1910 the late Mr. Gokhale raised the question 
in the Imperial Council and i)ressed (Tovernment toj- accepting a 
lesolutioii to stop further indentured emigration to Natal. Two 
yraj’s alter Government refused to accept his further motion to end 
tlu‘ indenture system altogether. Then while the infamous jccrniting 
agents flourished ov>enly with their trade and continued to decoy 
young able bodied men and women, and sevei’al (‘as(‘s of high caste 
rest ectahle young women being ( arried away io]‘ the bene tit of 
C’olonial sahibs came to light, the indenture beeanu' more and more a 
sNstaun of glorified sla\'er>, and worse still it Immiliated India in 
lilt* ey(‘s of the whole world as the only eonntry whieli a(’(’ept(*d tla* 
basest lielotry for a mess of potage. 

Ivirl\ in the pres(*nt deeade feelings ra.n high in India and the 
situatio]! assumed proi>ortions of being a worhl-seandal. Mahatma 
( Jandlii started tlu* famons passive l•(^sislanf•e ]no\emcn1 in Natal, 
and helped by liis wif(‘ and a few British friends, notable amongst 
whom was Mr. Tolak, he broke the tyrannical laws against the 
liidiaii si'ttlers and led thousands of his countrymen to do the 
sanu‘. Afti'r untold suff'evings of indigniti(is and incarcerations along 
with liis nol)lc wife and followers Gandhi at last succ(*e(led in creating 
an itupassi*. liis lieroic cofiduci and tlu* essentiallv spiritual leader 
shi}* of his band of passi\e resisters a.t last drew the attention d’ the 
W'linlc world and hastilv a settlement was t>atc]ied up in 1911. now 
famous as the Smuts-Gandhi jigreement (q. v.) At the t>reseiit 
inoiiKMit Indians arc again wittu'ssing one of those p(*riodic instances 
<1 “broken pledges'" whiidi so charact<*rise ih(‘ polil ical eonduet of 
tlir West. 

Labu' on the b'e\ . (’. K. Andi(‘W's and Mr. W . Bearson tui the 
rt!([U(*.sttof Indians paid a visit to Fiji and recounted one of the nu\'^t 
harrowing tales of misery and shame. Tlie worst degradation, the 
gross(‘st immorality, that a human being can lie dragged inU*. was 
being i)ractisod and encouraged. Lord ilarding, one of India’s most 
cherislual N’iceroys, took the matter up anti it was h(‘ wdio streijously 
fought for securing justice and decency to the Jtnlian eniigiatit. 
In 191‘2 a Commission was appointed to enquire and report on the 
matter. I^ord Hardinge secured abolition of imprisonment for 
» 1 — 1 oTT^alii^rtvfinns. Ilis work wtis taken 
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up l>y lli<‘ iu'(‘s('iit \ i('<‘roy, I.uni ('li<3]nisf()?’(K who on ScpU'Dil^ei* 
oil], (](M‘]aro<l ill Mjo Council ihiit ( loviU’inncnt was 

’'ontcnipiatiii^' cinitrol ot hnmigration lo llie (‘oluni(‘^; and to di^visi* 
iin'aiis to .socui'o to]' llie (‘migra.nls ivcv and voluntary cngagcuniuil s. 
Mr. Andrews accounts howcxiu' sucli was tlir 

i.m'tafion laiscMl o\a‘r I Im‘ alfair lliat tlioiigli }»jooccu]u‘ed with the W ar 
Ao\ (‘riinuuit prohihitrd all (Mniyration t'roni India as a War 
ni*‘.‘isu]e, on a<:(a)U]il ol shoi-la.m* of lahoui' ('au.sed hy H millions ot 
death fi‘oin Iiitlucn/a : and thougli this prohilhtion was only an 
‘■\rcnli\<' ordi'r and not a law of the land, assurances were s\iii.se 
'jurntlx' ;_:i\('n dial t he ."yslem would mwer he no isiah ^\ o ha\a‘ 
><‘1 to sei' if this promise fall's the fate oi otlu'r numerous t»romist's 
ot 1 lie like nature. Idirly tin’s >eai‘ (IhiMi) a de]»utat ion arri\ ed 
from I'ganda to serk 1 1m het]> of the Indian ( h)\ ernment in rt'oruit 
ilia Indian lahour lortliat ('o}on\ tliough here in India i ndustrii'" 
are hi'ina strangled, for shorta.ae of lahour. In I'e.^ard to Fi/i the 
^ iceroy made the following aiuiou neeinent on i' j Ninemhm I hit* 
d he Seen'lai v '>f St.ite for tlie ('ohmies ]i;e> agreed to the laucella 
timiof indenture- on ai! est.ales on wliieli tin* printM*]':d reforms 
recommended h\ Mr. Andiews ha\e not l>een I'arried out on l1ie 
1 st January 1 !»■-'<». hut 1 am not satislied 3vit)i this, and 1 haNe 
a^ked the See. of Stale to .asm-tain what wa>\dd he the cost ot 
■ommiiiing the remaining indentures and freeina e\er\ Indian 
Lahonrer in h'i/i on the I -t . of January m‘\l. 



Administration of Martial Law 
in the Punjab. 

On the 6th of Auj^ust 1919, in the House of Lords, Earl 
Russel called attention to the administration of Martial 
Lnw in the Punjab, with special reference to the sentence 
passed upon Mr. Harkissen Lai. The following is the speech 
delivered by Earl Russel in putting the question and the 
statements that followed. 

Earl Russel's Speech. 

My Lords, serious events have been takinc^ place in India 

which it IS well that public opinion should be directed, 
particularly as they have been, I think, s unewhat inadequa- 
leh' reported in tlie Press ol this count t\ I refe: to the 
various trials by Courts Marti. I which hacc hc-n takinor place 
in that country. There have been ch;iri;es made ai:;ainst the 
accused of a serious character, and severe seir -uc<o- have been 
passed u[)on them, including in many canes, I ttmik I am riorht in 
snyiiu;, the death penalty, I should like to-day to make rny 
remarks rather of an exidanatorv nature for the pur[)ose of ascer- 
taimnpr wliat the facts are and what has hat'pencd, as I think not 
very much is known about them as yet, and it may be nece.ssary 
to recur to the matter hvier in the session when we li.ive more 
inform.it ion before us. I would like to ask if I can he t-dd to-day 
hiow rnan\' persons have been sentenced to death h\' Courts- 
M.irtial, in how’ many cases that sentence has been car: ied out, 
and whether in all cases the accused have had an up. art unity of 
appeal to the Privy Council before the execution of sentence. 

In putiiivy this (dues! ion I oiit^lu to ap'olopise peT>onally to the 
nc'blcLoTal ulio, I vincierstand, is to reply, that I dr.l not communi- 
cate with him moie in detail beforehand, Init that wa^ s( lelv due 
to my absence from London and not to any deore i '» embaiass 
him in any way in de.diiii; with the matter. I have ver\- little 
information except witli regard to one ca>e, the case of llarki^sen 
Lai, and with repaid to that I should like to [^at to the ntdale 
Lord the information which has been given to nu' attd lo ask 
him hcnv f.ar it .agrees with his versitm of wliat has haopened. 
W'e w.mt to consider in this matter, when we have all tlie facts 
before us, whetlier the actum that has been taken amounts to a 
necessary, although severe, repression of sedition and treason, oi 
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whether it amounts to a mere exhihiiion of -nitocratiL [)o\ver 
which has rn^ been justified by the circumstances 

In this particular case I tliink I am ii^fit in saviui:^ the sen- 
tence has been one nf transportation for life and t lu* ( rirence, so 
I am jL^i\en lo uiuleisland, was ilial ot advihinn pe ople in i ahore 
to close llieir sliops. If that be iru^* it woc'l naturali\’ io 

all of us that there was sonic dispro^ior t ir)n ' etw ccn ! fie /ticnce 
and the sentence Tliis oentbunan is a fian ist ci -at 1 i w or : fie 
Middle TVmple. I do not sa\' that that, in itself, in Miflicneif o* 
raise a presumption. Had fie been a mem her of H i ;i c\ liin it 
miqht have been otherwiNe. He resided at Lahore and I .mi 

told, ahonl fiflc \ ears of a^e, carrx iiiL! on tlie fmsiness o! :i banker. 
The ayitatOTS in India. I am intornitcl, luenared a dav of hmmho 
lion, as a pretest aeain.st i fie fvowlait Acts, for o[)>erv.mee in' the 
native popnia: i- m, tind oiiymalK' apjioinieci Maicii ^o. Altfiuuyii 
some mtunte-Ntat ion> t'ctk place on tfiat da\\tfiedate wa^ aeneialb' 
nostpnne<i !n f*, wfe/n .i dav of humiliation wa> ob'rr\ei al 

Lafjoie a! Ilaikissen LalA nmiL;:jiion. ] 1 <" issue<i a notioe m the 
focal yiapeis i ecommeiidinp: anions ..tfiei ihinas the (losing of 
Nliops. I do not know what tin-' otfier ! fimcs v\'eie I do> not 
know whether amalnny woy'^v or mo’'e violent tfian the A* sma 
'of sh(>ps was Tecommended hut there is no snMOt^sn,',n tj,;)* it wa'-, 
It aptpears tfiat it is solel\- as ot Ins .laion 0,11 ifn- d.;v, 

his T esponsi hi !i! U^r the finlohny nf tin* liavof fm ivn I i .it i on at 
Lafioie and. in tiartunlar, foi tlie (losunr of Hie shop^. Hiai fie 
iinw stands chained witfi < edit ion, 

'Fhe leyai cio. ums.i aiicc.' connected witfi t his c as(' .tppe.ii In 
me t C' wan' Nome exnkmatinn According to mv iiifot mat i'. m it 
was not nntd .'\prd r ; (fiat Mar rial i.aw was deckned in tile 
Pnii] if), tfiis ('hence, if t fiis wa^ tfie (dlenct, liavnie liecii vi mmit- 
ted, \ouT L 'id-hins wdl lemeniheia f)n ,\pii! (>. I'lK eilVnl oi 
Hie d claiat !oii o'l Mania! f.aw as to hmin nil > opcn.nmn Henna! 
f^eohiation So. 10 of \'< .y Snjin* very olrl Rei,;ulation ol a p.enal 
nature !.'> tpyiar eiit 1 \' revived by I fie declai at ion nt Maifial laivv. 
dHie ctf ct of tfie declaration is to suNiiemi tin* fmictem of the 
oidimcy (hmiiiial Caanls of JudicatuK*, aiul Hie (i over nm -( i eiieral 
rs enip wen-d to direct the irnmediale trial by cou r t s man i ,d •>( 
perHin^ ow iti^ allegiance t o t he Hrit isfi ( ro\ > rnment - Then, on 
the day f*;ll()winy that de<jaratioM, the ( iovernoi -Heiieral in 
Legislaiiv(' (omnci! fironiulgated Ordinaiuas No. i of 10 in, giving 
power to the Local Govcnirnent toaptioint Commissions t o try 
persons charged witfi (diences under liengal Kegulafioii No 1, 
and to exercise all tlie powers of (yeneral Court Martial under the 
fndiaii Army Act, The Ordinance made provision for tiie trial 
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of all persons charged with olTences referred to in the Bengal 
I^egnlatior, dated after April 13, vvdiile the Ordinance itself is 
made to ccane into force between May 15 and l6. On April 14 
Harkissen Lai was arrested, and he was deported to a place which 
I proncunce witn some ftar, Isakhel, on tlte North West Frontier 
of the Punjab, outside the Martial Law area, where he was given 
his liberty. On April Ji a further Ordinance was promulgated 
eiiu'owei ii jg the Cornmissio 1 under Ordinance N<). i to try any 
{leisons charged with anv olTence. After that ( )rdinance had 
been issued Harkissen Lai was arrested on May 8 where he was. 
outside the area (d Martial Law, and hrouglii back t(* Lahore to 
stand trial for an otlence against Regulation No. I. He had 
great diihcuU}’ in getting a pleader to act for him. The Military 
authorit\- [)revented any jileailer lie wanted from entering 
into the Maitial Law area. At the time these facts were commu- 
nicated to me lliere were grave doubts as to when he would be 
tried or for what be would he tried. Telegrams were sent which 
no doubt the noble load received at the India OlTice, and by the 
way, a compiaint is made that a telegiam sent to Messrs. Barrow, 
Ro^eis and Nevil, who would have acted fui him in this 
country, was intercepted or snipped by the Censorship. 1 should 
bevel}' gkul to know it telegratns weie sent atid were stopped ; 
tliey ceilainly were not received. I'hese getlenien wrote to 
ti'ie ttiecTetaiy of State, and I think I am light in saving that they 
interviewed the noble loird who is to reply. Thv were told 
vihout the telegram to the Secre:ai\ of State M ^re information 
has been obtained from a c^py of the ^‘Leader’' ot .\fav 26, whicn 
()iit>lished ‘in exten‘'0’ these cables. Haikissen La! was appa- 
rently to be tried at this date, and has been tried since. He 
was charged with a long set of cdTences whicii I will read to 
yom Lordshio in a moment — treason and sedition and matteis 
of that kind. He was charge<1 before the Martial Law C'^mmission 
for conspiracy, waging war, sedition and “membership of an un- 
lawful assemtily." I know notfiing about these hut I ask whether 
tfie charge of cons[>iracy ‘Uid waging war does really refer onl}- 
to the action in recommending a day of humiliation, or whether 
U refers to something further. Perhaps the noble Lord will 
inform your Lordships on the point. 

Your Lordships will also notice that he has apparently been 
tried under an Ordinance which was made retrospective, for doing 
sometliing which was not an otTence, or if an otlence, was no: 
triable by Court-Mvirtial at the time the offence was committed, 
and could not have been tried by Court Martial except by virtue 
of the retrospective Ordinance made afterwards. I should be glad 
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if ihe noble Lord will deal generally with the < iTences alleged 
against the various leaders of the revolt as tiiey are regarded, and 
if at the same time some official statement cfuihl be made, bec:ause 
apparently news is not very frdly published in this C( un(!V on 
these matters. I should like to ask in this C(^nneetion, whether 
Press cables on these matters are censor ed. In setting out in any 
official statement the i Ift-nces of t hcse geiiileineii I iliiiik it shf)nid 
be stated for [uihlic inlormat ie>n not meielv that the charge is 
sedititan, cianspit acy, or waging war, hut that the specific acts 
which It is alleged they have cs'mmitted should also be ‘•tated, 
To wage war Ssurnds a very seritais charge, hu? if it is ip.erely 
recommending shi >p)keeper> to close their shop.', it ^tiuuds a very 
difffirent thing. It u nuld be well if lire si ecilK acts v\ ere given in 
any statement tniblished by the India (iffiee. li is desnahU* tVrat 
some ofiicial statement slnaild he- is.suevi, hi c:ause dieie were many 
trials and severe sem er ces and I am c-ominct <1 the [uiLii' would 
like to he satisfied that injustice has uv t Iretui doncs that peot>le 
have had a fair trial, that 1 lu- sentences Icixe m l hrcii dispropor- 
tionate 10 the (lienee, and that the (lleices hive hrem real 
offences of which tfie (L'veriiment were hound !o takt* notice, 

Lord Sydenham said 

Aly l.ords, before the noble Lord i^'p'dc^ I >hould like to draw 
attention t'> one a^'pect of themaner lo which the noble Ifarl has 
not referred. If he ha<.l realised the situati< 11 in the Punjab, I 
think perhaj'S, he might have been IcSs rcad\' to assume that in- 
justice had been done. I am sure that is n^ 1 in the Lcist his fault, 
but it is the fault of tiie reticeuct- whicii we liavt* oiweived in 
regard to matters afleciing India — a reticence whierr, I he ieve, will 
lead to some extremely mipleasaiit sui pit ises < ai llie [ran ol the 
public. 

The rising in the Pnnjtih wtis unlike anything wdricfi has 
happened since the Mutiny. Ibis the rst lime smee tlU'Se dark 
days that the cr\' Kill the hhiglislt ” was raised If is also tfie 
first t line t fiat mobs have been led^by biug!isli-spe:iking Indians 
dressed in fdnro[)ean dress. I am told from a private source 
that an Ifnglisb woman fjelonging fo tfie Britisii Zenana Mission 
was caught f)v the rnob and received '•ix great wc.amds mi her 
head. She was neailv killed. A kindly Indian said, '“Sire is only 
an English Mission Miss, and she does no harm ”, laut the mob 
shouted, ‘‘ She is Iduglisli, kill her’’. 'Diat was the kind of spirit 
which animated the mobs in Delhi, Amritsar, Lafiore, and other 
places, The unfortunate woman just escaped with fier life, and 
she owes Iier life to the gallant Sikhs who saved a good many of 
our helpless fellow countrymen and countrywomeiY 
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But for the strong action of Sir Michael O'Dower there might 
have been no Europeans left in thePunjab,and the situation might 
have become desperate. We ought to remember that fact in 
assuming at once that injustice has been done to some of the 
people concerned. We ought to remember that the sentences, 
if they were somewhat severe, may have been justified by the 
great gravity of the situation at the time. The noble Earl does 
not seem to know that this was part of a well organised revolt just 
as has happened in Egypt. As to the closing of the shops, to 
which the noble Earl referred, I do not know whether he \s 
aware that in India this is always a signal for riot. IVLeti shop s 
are ordered to he closed you know riot is at hajid. Therefore, 
while I am sure that every member of your Lordships' House 
would be most anxious that no injustice should be done. I ask you 
to remember that the situation was very critical, and if it had not 
been grasped by a strong hmid a large irumber of our countrymen 
and countrywomen wtjuld have been killed. 

Lord Sinha's Reply 

Tlie Under Secretary to State for India (Lord Sinha)said : My 
Lords, I regret that owing to the absence of the noble Earl 
(Lord Russel) from town he was not able to communicate 
with me and tell me what were the precise points upon 
which he desired information, with the result that some of the 
points put to me lo-dav I cannot answer, because 1 have no in- 
formation with regard to them ; but so far as I can. I shall 
endeavour to give what I consider to be a connec ed narrative of 
the events which resulted in these convictions including that of 
Mi. Harkissen Lai and other gentlemen mentioned. Before I go 
into that I shall like to say that, in common with all the sentences 
passed by the Courts Martial, or Special Commissions of Courts 
Martial, Mr. Harkissen Lai’s case has been reviewed by the Local 
Govei nment , and we received a cable yesterday saying that the 
sentence, which seemed so severe to the noble PZarl, of transporta- 
tion for life and forfeiture of property, has been remitted entirely 
with regard to forfeiture, and with regard to transportation com 
muted to two gears’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Before I pass on I sliould like also to mention that the oHence 
with which he was charged, amongst others, was, under Section 
121 A of the Indian Penal Code, of waging war against His 
Majesty, and that the only punishment provided by the law is 
sentence of death, or transportation for life, accompanied in either 
case with forfeiture of property, and that no other sentence can 
he awarded if the accused is found guilty of the offence with which 
he is charged, As I have said before, all these sentences bv Courts 
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Martial and Special Commission are being reviewed from the very 
beginning by the Local Government, and in this particular case 
our information received yesterday is that the sentence has been 
commuted to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, and the forfeiture 
has in this case, as in all other cases, been remitted. I should 
like also to make an observation with reference to what fell from 
the noble Lord, Lord Sydenham, about the closing of shops 
being a signal for revolt. I do not know that, nor is there any 
information in the possession of the India Office or of the Sec- 
retary of State for India, which would enable me to say that it is 
a correct statement. 

Now, my I.ords, I can best supply the information which the 
noble Earl desires by giving as short a narrative as I can, in a con- 
nected form, of the events which have resulted in these and other 
convictions. If I omit to give any information which the noble 
Fiarl desires, I shall be glad to give it to him on his cornmunicat ing 
with me. The Anaichical and Revolutionary Crimes Act (com- 
monly called the Rowlatt Act) was passed by the Legislative 
Council of India on March i8, 191Q, in spite of the opposition of 
the non-official members thereof, and it was preceded as well as 
followed by a widespread agitation in all parts of India, including 
the Punjab, A determined agitation, as well as resort to passive 
resistance, was threatened before the measure was actually passed, 
and became more active afterwards. It followed a double line 
of action — namely, direct ciriticism of the Act by means of public 
speeches and actions, and the initiation of the movement of pas 
sive resistance by a vow of ‘Satyagraha’ (observance of truth). 
This latter movement in particular, to which an inffuential leader 
of Indian public opinion, Mr, Gandhi, gave iiissuppoit and coun- 
tenance, was ushered in by demonstrationN (9 llie observance (^f a 
day of fasting and tlie closing of shops and \ laces of business. 

On March tlie day originally fixed as the day of fasting, 
many sliops were closed inDelhi in syrnpatliy with tlie movement 
but the efforts of the crowd to impose abstention upon the Railwa\' 
refreshment contractor at the DeUii Railway Station, caused the 
first collision with the police. The disturbances of ihat day were 
quelled in fact with the help of the military, and so far as can be 
ascertained some five or six persons amongst the rioters were 
killed, and fifteen or sixteen others wounded. Thereafter the 
promoters of the Satyagraha arranged tliat the 6ih of April 
should be observed throughout India as a day of humiliation, the 
design being to cause the complete cessation of work as a sign of 
a protest against the obnoxious measure. On April 6 many 
places of business and shops were closed in various parts of India, 
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including the Punjab. C)n A jril 9 Mr. Gandhi, who was on 
his way to Delhi, was turned back to his own Province — namely, 
Bombay — as ii was considered undesirable for him to visit the 
Provinces of Delhi and the Punjab, which were in a state of 
excitement . 

On April 10 slight disturbances took place at Lahore, at 
which the police were called in, and a few casualties occurred, 
fhereafter disturbances more or less serious followed in various 
parts of India — for example Bombay, Calcutta, and Ahmedabad 
etc. — but the outbreak in the Punjab was more determined and 
prolonged, and it may be useful to state in chronological order 
the events which occured in the Punjab from April 10 onwards, 
and which may be directly attributed to the movements above 
described. ( )f course, with regard to disturbances of this kind 
no single cause can be said to be the actual cause, and there must 
he many more direct and indirect causes and predisposing causes 
( )n .Af)ril 10 there was serious rioting at Amritsar (Punjab; after 
the removal by executive order of two prominent organisers of 
i he agitation against the Howlatt Act — namely, Dr. Kitchlew 
(Mahomedan) and Mr. Satya Pal ( Hindu.) The Town Hall and 
the Xati >nal and the Charlered Banks were burnt down, hdve 
ILiropeans w'ere killed, and there were about thirty deaths among 
the iioters, (hi the 12th at Kasur the Post OTice and the 
MunsifT’s Court were burnt, tlie Treasury was attacked, and tw’o 
British w’arrant otlicers were murdered, and three other odicers 
seveiely wounded, By t hi> time tlie (government of Indiahadgood 
reason to believe tliat the Punjab disturbances w’ere not a spoiadic 
out burst of riots but amounted to organised lisings with delinite 
aru i-GovernmeiU and still more delinile anti-British bias, and 
all luuigli co-ordination between ditlereiU places was inditTerent, 
srmult aneous oulting ol lailwav and telegraph lines at widely 
(lilleren' place> and deliberate destruction of Govei iiment properly 
and ati.icks upon and burning public buildings, [loinled to 
some coinnion pur[iose. Several Kuropeans hail been brutally 
nniTiiered, and the lives ot Kuropeans in isr^lated stations were 
in gre^it peril. 

I n these circumstances the Government of India at the in- 
st.iiicc ot the Loc.il (loveniment (l*unj.ib!, sanctioned on Ariril 
1,1st the top'lcation or tl^e State (MTeiices Kegulatir^n X of 1804 
toihe Districts «)f Lahore and Amritsar ; or, in other words, 
declaied iVIartial L iw in the said districts, subject to the following 
modification^. Kn st, the maintenance of ordinary Courts for 
oidinary offences. Not withstanding the declaration of Martial 
Law in those areas the ordinary Courts were still sitting and 
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dealing with ordinary offences. Secondly, the appointment of 
Special Commissioners composed of men of ripe experience and 
judicial knowledge instead of the Courts-Martial which would 
otheiwise have tried offences under Martial Law. These Special 
Commissions were comii)Osed in each instance of two Jm^ges <d 
experience and one Indian magist rale,so that technically a Soecial 
Commission was more or less of the cliaracter of a special tribunal 
of great experience, 

Earl Russel : Do I understand that the effect of Regnlaiion 
No. I (1919) was to substitute the Special Commissionj> fto an 
ordinary Court-Martial? 

Lord Sinha : Tliat is so. To resume the narrative of e\on(s 
in tile Punjab, On Apiril 14th troubles spread to Gnjranwala, 
where a large mob attacked the station and burnt the ovn budge, 
destroying subsequent!)’ the church. Dak bungalow, and o!bei 
Government property. It stopped and looted a passt-nget iram 
and cut the wires on ever\’ side, h'roin the 1 ^th to the 1 ^9 h 
riots of a similar nature took place at \V''a/.irabad, Sangla Mill, 
Lyallpore, Chuhui kliana, and in Gnjvat on the iqili wbeie the 
railway station was sacked. recoicL burnt, and telegraphs des- 
troyed ail along the line. Martial Law was extended to (injiaii- 
wala District on tlie i6(h, to Gujrat on the 2olh, and to l.\'all- 
pore on April 23. The proclamation of Martial l>aw bad a 
beneficial effect, and the outbreak and outrages ceased soon atu. 1- 
wards. 

I liave shown already that Martial I. aw was proclaimed in mdv 
live dist ricts — Lahore, Amritsar, (jujranwala, (Lijral and ].\'all- 
pore. It was abrogated in Gujrat District and most rural areas on 
May 2IS. On June 9 it was discontinue everywhere exce[)t the 
railways and Lahore and on June ii it vvas discontinued at 
1 .ahore. 

The information which the noble Karl wanted with regard to 
the Regulation of 1H04 is this. It was an ancient law revived loi 
a particular purpose. 'The im|)ression which the noble Earl had 
witli regard to it is hardly correct. The Regulation of 1S04 
merely empowers the Governor-General in rouiicil to declare 
Martial Law when there is open rebellion or insurrection. 'Fhal 
power exists by virtue of that Regulation, and was revived by 
legislation of the ordinary kind in 1S72. That regulation there 
fore means nothing more than this, that when there is insurrec- 
tion or rebellion in any part of India it is competent to the 
Governor-General to declare Martial Law over these areas, and 
to continue it so long as the insurrection or rebellion exists. 
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1 will deal next with the tribunals which administered the law 
during the time that Martial Law was in operation. They were 
of the following kind. First, there was the Special Commission, 
to which I referred just now, composed of two experienced Judges 
and one Indian magistrate which dealt with offences under 
Regulation 10 of 1804 — that is to say, offences committed by 
peoples who had been taken, so to speak, “flagranti delicto.’’ 
Later on, bv another Regulation which the noble Earl mentioned, 
all other offences of a serious nature which the Local Government 
directed them to i ry or committed to them for the purpore of 
trying, were dealt with by them. Tliat is the highest kind of 
tribunal that existed during this lime, Tlien there were Courts- 
Martial which summarily disposed of ofl'ences against Martial 
Law— for example, Orders issued by the General Oflicer Com- 
manding, Curfew Orders ordering people not to go out at night 
after a certain time. Orders controlling the price of commodities 
such as fo^'dstuffs, ( )rders to open shops and so on. These were 
minor offences — breaches of rules and regulations made by the 
miliiary authorities — and were punished by Regulations made by' 
them which also defined the penalties. The offences were 
summarily tried and are in any case n )l punishable with higher 
t‘unislnnents llian two \ oars' inpu isonment . There were also in 
of)eiation the ordinary Criminal Courts wliich dealt with ordinary 
<'frences as w^ell as offences arising tinier these disturbances. Just 
as Martial Law has be.^n altogether abrogated in the whole of 
ilie area since June, so ail Martial L.aw tribunals have now been 
dissolved, and there is only one tribunal under the Defence uf 
India Act still sitting .ind it has one or tw('> more cases to try, 

I will now give your L 'rdships the number of nersons con- 
victed by these dillerent tribunals, the nature of the sentences, 
and what has been done by wa\- t'f commutation. The most 
serious cases were all tried bv the special Commissions. They 
tried persons allogeiher, and -'^2 them were convicted 

and 270 were acquitted. ( MTeuces against Martial Law 

Orders disposed of summarily, so fa: as tiguies are available 
up to now, were alK^gether cases. These were disposed 

of either by the summary Courts Martial or by the ordinary 
Courts. I have already mentioned in coinfection with the 

sentences inflicted that it must be borne in mind that the Special 
Comrnissions only tried cases c»f the most serious nature in which 
people were charged either with waging war, or with sedition, or 
with something of tliat kind and under the law most of the 
offences were punishable, without alternative, either with death 
or with transporaiion for life. But sentences have from the 
beginning been subject to revision by the Local Government and 
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the Government of India. F'^eductions in commutations have been 
decided on by the Local Government, and in nearly 500 cases 
large reductions have been granted. Apart from the above, all 
sentences by forfeiture are without exception being remitted by 
the Local Government. 

Earl Russell : I do not know if the noble Lord gave the sen- 
tences actually imposed in the first instance : I do not think F 
caught them. 

Lord Sinha : I have mentioned the number of persons con- 
victed. With regard to the sentences. I have not yet given the 
details. 

Earl Russell : Having got the number camvicted, I wanted to 
know what the original sentences were in those cases. 

Lord Sinha * "The original sentences were, in I08 CaseS the 
death sentence. Of these, have been executed, not having 
appealed ; 28 out of the loS have been reduced to transportion 
for life, 23 to imprisonment for 10 years, 13 t('> imprisonment for 
7 years, 21 to shorter terms r>f imprisonment, and there are 5 cases 
now to be dealt with by the F^rivy Council. The rest of the 
cases are also pending, in as much as the same point that had arisen 
in the case now under apj^eal also- arises in them. But out of the 
1 oS sentences awarded, only 18 were executed and, as the Govern- 
ment of India informed us, the principle upon which the com- 
tnutations have been granted is this whenever there has been no- 
far'tor of actual murder they liav(‘ commuted tlie ca|)ital sentences 
either to irnprisoment or transportation. As regards convictions 
hv the inferior Summary Courts, tlieie are about i,coo. They are 
being separately reviewed case bv case bv the local (iovernments 
which will doubtless grant reduction on generous scale as they 
have done in the other cases. 

Wh'th regard to the s|)eci/ic case < t Mr. Hatkissen Lai and 
those wlio were tried with him, I have ah early said that the 
(dlence with regard tea wliicK they were cliarged and of wliich 
they have been found guilty by t he Spec lal Commission, com- 
posed as I have nlreadv staled, was an ollence under Section 
121 A — namely, of waging war. for con^[)i'acv to wage war. The 
<mly sentence possible for the Court to award was tliat which it 
did award, namely transportation tm life and forfeiture. That 
has been commuted. These case-^ are now under appeal to the 
Privy Council, and therefore I corrsider that it would not be 
light and pronei- for me to dt*al with the facts of the case, or to 
deal with the question how far the facts (d the case justified the 
verdict of the Court which tried them. Nor 1 have got tlie 
judgments with me even to place the findings 'an exienso^' before 
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your Lordships. But from the short telegraphic summary that 
we have received in the India Office 1 can only say that it is 
stated that the findings of the Commissions are that the mob 
was incited to violence by their inflammatory speeches and that 
in efl'ect they were the chief Iccal organisers of the risings — not 
that they had been convicted, as the noble Pearl’s information 
seemed to suggest, of waging war because they advised people 
to close shops. However that may be, their sentences have been 
reviewed and revised by the local Government, and reduced, as I 
have already said, in Mr. Plarkissen Lafs case to two years' 
rigorous imorisonment and to other terms of imprisonment for 
the others who were accused with him and convicted with him. 

Having regard to what has fallen from the noble Earl, as well 
as from Lord Sydenham, I should like to repeat what the Secre- 
tary of State said with the concurrence of the \"iceroy in another 
place (H,of C.)on May 22 last — namely, that you cannot have dis- 
turbances of this kind and of this magnitude without an inquiry into 
the causes and into the measures taken to cope with these distur- 
bances. In circumstances of this kind the immediate and para- 
mount duty (1 think your Lordships will agree with me) of the 
Government of India was to protect life and to restore order ; 
and at the same time it must use, as it was bound to use, the 
exceptional powers at its disposal only so far as was necessary 
for the immediate purpose, actions necessarily prompt, pr<abably 
hasty, have to be reviewed and revised vvlien order has once more 
been restored with a view to ensuiing the confidence of the well 
disposed lliat the action had I’een adequate and not merciless, 
sufficient f)iu not excessive. The lime has now arrivtd f< r this 
stage, and the Secretary of State ami the \ficcroy have been in 
constant communication by cable and have every hope that a 
definite announcement with regard to the promised inquiry will 
be duly made and within a ^hort time. 

Earl Russell : ddie noble Eail has not answered one point. 
Is there any censorship of free ci 'inmunicat ion by Press cables 
between India and this countr\’ at the present time ? 

Lord Siuha ; I am afraid I am not able 10 answer that to-dav 

Lord Sinba Snubbing Sydenham. 

Lord Ampthill : I am loth to intrude with a tiivial criticism 
while a subject so grave as this is being di>cussed, but there is 
one thing I sluuild like to ask the noble Lord who sought to 
inflict a severe snub on Lord Sydenham bv flatly conti adicting 
his statement that the closing of shops was the signal for revolt. 
He went further and said there was no information in the India 
Office which would confirm that opinion. How on earth did the 
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noble Lord, the Under-Secretary, know that my noble friend was 
going to make that particular statement, and how in the brief 
period, less than two minutes, which elapsed between his remarks 
and the Under- St cretary*s reply was it possible for him to make 
a search in the archives of the India Office which would justify 
so sweeping a statement as that ? Unless the noble Lord has 
got gift of second sight I cannot imagine any thing that could 
have justified a statement of that kind. There are many things 
in India which are well known to those who have been there for 
which, I daresay, it would not be possible to find documentary 
evidence in the India Office, and the fact that my noble friend 
has not seen anything in the India Office to confirm his view is 
no proof that such a thing does not exist in India. 

Lord Sinha : I must have made myself very much misunder- 
stood if the noble Lord iliought that 1 was administering a snub 
to Lord Sydenham when 1 made that statement. All I meant 
to say was this that, so far as I was concerned, I had no know- 
ledge that it was a fact that the closing of shops was a signal of 
revolt. I have never heard it, I have never read it. 1 have not 
seen it stated either by any person or in any book. I will also 
say this, that in connection with tliese disturbances and all the 
repr^rts made from the Government of India Office vvith which I 
have endeavoured to make myself familiar, I have not come 
across any statement to tliat effect by any person of authority or 
otherwise. And theref )re, if 1 may humbly venture to say so, 
it would not require an}’ foresight on my part to know, or any 
second sight on m}' part to be able to anticipate, the statement 
winch was going to be made by the noble Lord when he said that 
was his impression — because I take it it is nothing ma»^e than 
that, for the noble Lord did not himself say that to his knowledge 
the closing of shops was a signal for revolt. It must be some- 
thing which he has heard or read, and all I intended to say was 
that my knowledge and my information did not support that, 
and so far as the reports ft) connection with these disturbances 
are concerned, all of which I have read, there is nothing to support 
the idea that the closing of shops was a signal for revolt On the 
contrary, the reports show that the closing of shops was nothing 
more than a protest against tlie passing of an obnoxious legislation. 

Lord Sydenham : May I correct the noble Lord on one point. 

I did not say the closing of shops was a signal for ‘‘revolt” ; I 
said for “riot," which is a very different matter. In the Punjab 
it was revolt, but in Bombay we know perfectly well, if there is 
going to be a riot, by the fact that the shops are being closed. 

Lord Sinha : I mis-heard the noble Lord, and that is why 
I said that that was not the information. 



Punjab Affairs in England 

December 1919 

At tli(‘ time of Lord IxuselVs eieiuiry in the Lords on August 6, 
1919 re adiiiiiiistiation of Marfial I.aw in the I’uiijah, little uas 
known of (Lmeral Dyer's (‘xi>]oits at Amritsar, both in India and 
Knglaiid. '1 In* ai>]ialii]g’ alrc(iti(‘.s con niitted by British Publio 
\ ants of the I’nnnd) on the Lui jalx <‘s ihrniselv«‘s during the Martial 
laiw regime of flat Heio (Nero 0 of Punjab, Sir Michael O’Dowyer, 
were kept a sf'ahd 1 ( ok (juite for a considerable period till the apo- 
( alyi-tie braggacbaio of (leneral Dyer bc'fore the Hunter Ccmmittee. 
Only nc'v.’s wh.ich aggraxated tlie situation and ga\e colour to the fanci- 
ful “rebellion " in the Punjab were allowed to filter through dming 
this j'erical and all else was talioo. Freedom of movement, freedom 
of s]»(‘ech and action, freed<>ni of the Press, was ruthlessly sup- 
\>ressed, and dhallianwala swallowed her tears in silence. Of the 
lioi‘ribl(‘ baiLarities committed, not by a fren/ied mob, but by the 
King's trusted servants on his ii ifocent subjects (helpless Indian 
suljc^cts), none knew anything. The Secretary of State and the 
India Oftiet' was silent, the Ooveri.ment of India was silent, the 
Pui’jab administration, backing the whole game, was silent, and 
.silently liurclreds of \ etcuxin war- weary distracted Punjabees were 
Iwutally crushed to death, hundreds dragooned into crawling 
serpent-fashion on the streets, into salaaming Britishers and other 
naineh^ss barbarities — and all India awaiting the while in breathless 
sus])ense of the unknown. 

With the exit from the arena of the great Hero (O'Dowyer) 
cUKiuirios were set on foot. The Seva Saniity of Lahore and the 
Dongiess FiiMiuiriy Committee began eolleeting accounts and lastly 
came tlie Hunter Committee. General Dyer gave before it oji 
the 19th Nov, and it was then that the world knew of the Amritsar 
tribulations. A cry of horror rose from end to end of India, and 
ijiee then matters have taken an alk)gether new turn. News 
leached England early in December last and atonce it roused a 
( horns of disclaimer from the British Press, and in the House of 
C/ommons Mr. Secretary Montagu was cornered with ciuestions. The 
tollowiiig pages will give some idea of the depth of feeling raised 
tn England. 
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Extracts from the Times on the Amritsar Massacre. 


A profound imi^ression has T)ocii made iii this country by the 
arrivaJ of Indian newspapers contaijiing reixu-ts of the evidence given 
Ix'fore the Committee, presided oyer by Lord Jlunter, which is row 
inquiring into tfe iebellious disorders in India last April. It was 
A aguely known that very severe measures were taktni at Amritsar, 
the r(‘]igious capital of the Sikhs and the scene of the worst out- 
brt'aks. Our correspondent at Simla telegi’aphed at the time that 
jit Amritsar ‘hlie ti'oops disi)ersed the “rioters 01 / Sunday with v(‘ry 
heavy casualti(‘s.” It was certainly not known that an unarmed 
gathering which had met, in detiance of a military pioclamation, in 
ail enclos ‘d space at Amritsaj*, liave been fired upon without any 
inunediate warnirg, and that 400 had })een killed. The i>u))lic ai-e 
sho(vked, not only by the occurrence itself, but also be(;ause this 
(lis('lo.siire has oiily l)een made in Great Britain nim*. months after 
the (‘\’ent occunvd. The broad facts about the I'isings in India are 
( oicmon knowledge. Sulqect to any conclusions whicli may be 
rec.eh(‘d by Lord Ilunten’s Committecq th(‘ general imin-ession is that 
th(\v were . delil)(‘rat(‘ and organizetl, and were I’evolutionary in 
( Iniracter. Loir] Chelmsford, the Viceroy, used the W(>rds “o]>en 
rebellion, ’ and the circumstances appear to confirm his verdict. 
I'lio outhreaks ^orein‘j‘ed at widely sepai’ate i)oints. Iii the Bombay 
Tresidency, a telegraph office and a cotton mill wei*e bnriied at 
Alimedabad, ^vhere a iiolioe ottic(‘r was mnrd(‘red while a definite 
a-tlempt was mad(‘ to seize the imixntant jailwa>' junction of 
\ iiamgam, at which place an Indian otlicdal was killed and burmal. 
dTei'o were mciiacijig disturlanca's in Bombay and Gahmtta. Xnmei* 
ous attempts at train-wn‘ckiiig wej’(* made, and the tel(*graph wii’cs 
wr'n‘ S 3 stejnatically cut. At Delhi a mob tiied to sack the I'.nlwiiy 
station, and was fired \i]K)n, and at Lahore a crowd whicli tried to 
niai'ch to the Kuropeaii ((umder was similarly r’lqadsed. Guji’aiiwala 
railwfiy statioJi was buiaied, and in an attacdv on Kasur station a 
ikitish soldier w;is killed. The coiiccmtration ui)on lailway stations 
is one of the chief circumstantial proofs that the outbieak was 
planned by clever brains ; ]>ut it is also necessary to stati* tliat the 
greater part of India was entirely unaffected hy these disturlianees. 
Many explanations of their origin have l>een off(‘red. Their 
l)rincipal* of^teiisihle cause was the oi»position offered to the I^owlatt 
Act, a measure ))a8sed in conformity with the recommendations of 
Mr. Justice Kowlatt’s Committee on Revolutionary Conspiracies in 
India. -Gur OvVn view has always l)een that the KowlaT Act and 
other allegefl ’g1*ieVai;ces were usexi as a pretext. We said at t\n) 
time, a]id eontinne to l>elieve, that the ohject of tin* movernont was* 
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to render British rule impossible that they had iin flanged the 
igiiorajit populace with wild stories ; that the tentacles . con sr 

piracy extended far heyor^d India ; and that (as has sinearbeen ftiily 
proved) the secret leaders were in touch with the .Kussian , Bolshevist 
movement. :* ,• h-n ' » 

It is necessary to recite these facts in order that the public 
may understand the atmosphere in which the dcploralde iry^ssacre 
at Amritsar occurrtid. Parts of Puniab were aflame with rebelliou., 
and many unprovoked acts of violejice had been comniitLed by 
Indian mobs. The worst of these were wrought at Amritsar, which 
was seething with sedition, fanned steadily by iiiflammatory speeches. 
On the morning of April 10. two prominent Amritsar agitators, Or. 
Kitchlu and Mr. Satya I*al, were arrested and expelled. At that 
tiiTK', as tlu‘ evifleiice shows, the story had been s\)reatl in the 
Amritsar disti ict that Bi itish rule was at an end and ^ illagers 
eager for loot had tlocked into the city. An hour or so idler the 
exi»uIsions a number of nio])s, said to have bt;en largely composed 
of “hooligans, got out of baud cuid practically took possession; of the 
phi( e. They sacked the local bramth of the Xatioral Bank of Iniliti, 
looting \)roperty worth abo\it TS(),00(), and killing the Brilisii 
manage]’ and his accountant, wboai bodies were soaked iji kei’osene and 
burned, togeth(‘r witli the bank \>reinises. They killed thct British 
manageu- of tin' Allianc(' Bank ; burned the Town Hall ajid oilurr 
buildings : assaulted a. British lady missiouar\ and left hei- for-, dead *, 
kilh'd a Biitish guard at the lailway station and tried to Icai up 
the rails. There was only a handful of troop.s in Anu’itsar on thi.s 
day and at oiu' point they tired on a mob, killing (‘ight ]>eople. On 
x\pril 1 1 the (ut}' n inained in tlie liands of the rioters, and tlu ie 
was one eiK'oimter in which a few were wounded. Troops number- 
ing 3()(), of wlnan 100 were British, arrived during the day and late 
at night Brigadii'r-Cfeneral Dyer, then commanding at Julluudur, 
arrived by motor-car and took over control from the civil authoritit'is. 
During x\)iril 12 tlu'n' were no collisions, but the city was still iii 
the iiossession of lawless i>ersons. On the moniing of the 13th April 
Oeiieral Dyt'i* marched through the city with a small columu, and 
caused a ])roelaiiiati()ii to be read at eighteen ditFerent points. The 
proelamation, according to Mr. Miles Irving, the senior civil othcer 
on the si)ot, was to lh(‘ effect that “no meetings would he allowed, 
and if a.ny meetings were held they were liable to be tired upon 
straightaway. ' In the afternoon General Dyer heard that a meeting 
was being held at dallianwalla Bagh, an enclosed garden with narrow 
(‘ntraiices. Il(> marched tlu're with “twoitylive British ritles, twenty- 
five Indian (Beluehi) riHes, forty Guikhas armed with KV KUis 
' (short our ed swords) ai^d two armoured The c^rs 
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nbi elitfer the garden, ))Ut (leneral ])yej‘ took his rificnieji iiisi(te, 
aim opern^id fire “in thirty seconds.” He fired H6f)0 rounds, aJ] the 
am tuiiiition he had. There were at lest 5,000 p(‘ople ])resent, pos 
siHly many more, and th(^. result was a nia.ssacn*. The exact nuiiihei 
of killed is believed to have been 415, and (leneral Dyer thought 
thiit probably three times that number must have l)een wounded. 

We do not propose to offer any final opinion upon Genei*al Dyer’s 
action until the conclusions of Lord Hunter’s Committee are mad(‘ 
kriOWji, but his evidence cannot be pnddished without (omrmmt. On 
his (vwn showing, his condiut api^ears to us to be indcnfeiisilde, and 
its worst feature Avas that he did not stop tii’ing when the crowd ins- 
tafitly l)egaii to disperse. Mr. Yusuf Khan, aresidejjt of Amritsar, and 
olte of the oldest members of the Fnnja]) liegislative Council, told 
the Committee that in his ojnnion General Dyer's action was 
justified ; that something liad to b(‘ doi»(‘ to umdl tlie distur])anc(‘s : 
that sooner or later “drastic action’ would have lioeji neeessaiN' ; 
and that in fact the shooting in thegar(U‘ii <jue]l(‘(i tin' rising. A\ e 
have little doubt that it did, but we cannot accept all tin' views of 
Mr. Yusuf Khali ; and variovs staLunonts made by (L'ln'ra.l Dytu’ 
to the Committee suggest that In' held an ('xoessi\e and un warrant 
able conception both of his own powers and of iln' steps in'ct'ssary 
to restore order. It is tnu' that In' facmi sevt'ral thousand people 
with only fifty rifles ; but the crowd was unarnn*(l, and was gi\eii 
no chance of departing <(uietly. On tlie ijuestion of tin' wounded, 
who were left untended, there may be some foundation for (L'lieral 
Dye]*'s contention that his force was ‘ not in a jiosii ion to rei der 
medical aid." The order that Indians wt're to crawl llii’oiigh tin* 
street where Miss Sherwood was attacked sti-ik(^s us as ridiculous. 
It was indeed (piickly n'voked by some higln'r authority. Sii* 
Michael O'Dvyer, then Lieutenant l b)V(‘riior of the Fmijab, sent a 
telegram approving of G *rnu*a] Dyei- s action, but we must assume 
for the present that he did .so on insuftiei(*nt knowli'flgi*. 'Jdu^ Army 
Headijuarters in India gave the (b'lier.il command of anothei' 
brigade at Kohat, which does not look like ceiisur<‘. For th“ rest, 
we must await for fuller information, foi* it is <pnte clear that we know 
far too little about what happein'd in India last April. In the 
meantime it is iiecessaiw to iiMpuiv very urgently why Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford, in their |nd»lie .statements and in the summaries 
issued to the Press, never made any allusion to what happemnl in 
this Amritsar garden. Not }>y any means for the first tine', there 
appears to have lacii studious concealment of relevant facts; Imt 
perhaps Mr. Montagu was not i-ermitted to know the whole truth, 
because on May 29, and again on October 50, he made statement.s 
ijl House of Conimone ut variance with the nuitiber of casualties 
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iiovsT acknowledged. - We may add that-' it 'Owtreniely. unfortunate 
that tliedlovernmont of India have permitted the National Coniiress 
to meet at Arai'itsar next week ; Init th(‘ attempt to a( tribute 
sinister motive to the Congress is obviously unjustified, because it 
chose Amritsar as its next meeting ]>lace a year ago. 

The Daily News on British Frightfulness. 

It was innocently assumed in this country when the Armistice 
was signed thirteen months ago that the reign of “frightfulness” was 
over - for the time being at any rate. The assumption was incorrect. 
Five months after the signing of the Armistice, an apparently 
unarmed crowd of 5,000 was ])eing fired upon for attending a public 
meeting forbidden- whether they all knew it or not is doubtful — 
by a military Governor. Four hundred of them were killed and 
1,500 wounded, not because, if summoned to do so, they would not 
have disi‘ersed (juictly- this is admitted l)y the General concerned 
himself- but because, again in liis own eloquent language, “they 
would have come back and laughed at me and I would have made 
what I would consider a fool of mysedf.” 

The seem* of this new “frightfulness ' is not Helgium, but India, 
d'lu' General responsible is not German Imt Brivish. The Govern- 
ment wliirh has practised this concealment — in its way one of the 
most shocking features of the whole conceiii is British. The 
^ ictims are not e\ en technically enemies but “rebels,'’ in General 
Dyei 's words, that is to say, British subjects who innocently oi* other- 
wise ventured to act in contravention of his decrees. We do not 
ignore the graMty of tin* ( rimes pren iously committed. It is per- 
fectly true that a bank managei* and his assistant had be(*n imudered, 
that l)anks had been burned witli disastrous loss of pro|)erty, that 
the railway lines had been cut. W(‘ do not foi'get the difficulty and 
delicacy of tin* position. It is just to remember, mon'ovei*, that the 
case is in a sense subjudice. and that tin* final conclusions of the 
Gommi.ssion of Imiuii-y inay to some extent modify the story as we 
know it at prt'sent. e hope i>rofoundly that it will, for what 
(andd be more futile tlian to talk of Indian reforms, of “Self-Ciovern- 
ment for India,” of Indian (iovernment as a trust held ]>y the 
British Parlianu’nt and \K*opl(*, if wholesale massacres could be }>er- 
lu'trated without the British Parliament or people knowing a word 
-about tln*m foi* months ? Gem*ral l)y(*i’ held tliat his action would 
“maki* a wid(* impression thi'uugliout the Panjab". He underi'sti 
mated it. It will make a wide impression throughout the world 
and an impression which must be removed at all costs if our credit 
^u)d our honour are not to be fatally impaired, 
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The Westminisfter Gazette on The Massacre at Amritsar. 

The appalling iiewg, so long delayed, of what happened at 
Amritsar in April last is a revelation to the British i>eop]e of what 
their rule in India might have coitk? to but for the changes of course 
set up by the measure now passing into law. Those who, hearing 
General Dyer described as having “saved the situation in India, ’ 
hesitate as to how they shall judge of his ejcploit, may clear their* 
minds by asking how they would have judged of it had it been 
achieved by a German Otticer under (German rule anywhere. It is 
really a very extreme case of the kind of evil that may be wrought 
in i)ublic affairs by a mind whh'h handles any disturbed situatioi] un 
the methods of militarism. 

General Dyer’s state of miixl at the time is to be gatln'reil from 
the fact that he took no stops whatever to ha\e the wounded 
attended to. Had lie been fighting against annerl enemies h(' wordd 
]u*esumably haN C had th(‘ d(‘ad removed and th(‘ wounded put in 
hospital. As tlu'.y w(*re riKTely unarmed natives he left the \^oun(^ 
ed shift for themselves and the living to 1)in y the dead — this in a 
city where, he declared, civil administration had been declared to 
be at ajj end. rndcu* (hnieral Dyer tliei-e was thus at first neitlnu* 
civil law nor martial law, though In* “considered martial law neces- 
sary'' afterwards. 

hatevtu* mav have been tin* impression nnid(* in tin* Panja-b, 
this amazing narrative will recall to the iidiabitants of tin* rnitt‘d 
Kindom chiefly tin*. {Episodes of tin* (*arly G<*rmaJi occupati(jn of Bt*l 
giiim and old “Peteiloo Massacre' in Kngland. If (ieiu'ral D>ei*'s 
Jangc* of knowledge had included anv recollection of the last-named 
episode, even In* might haw* )>een mov(‘d to douln wlu'ther his own 
massacre was fitted to establish res]»ect for (iov (*rnnn*nt in India. 
Not the least astonishing thing of all is that such an e]»isod(* did not 
pi'ecipita.te a J*eal re])(*lIion. M’hile ])oliti(\ii tliijjkcrsof tln^ Gein'ral s 
school will coiiiidejitly pronounce* that the resulting ‘Vpiiet’ at 
Amritsar prov(‘s the (‘xi>edi(*iK y of liis course*, sam*r ]>eo[)le will 
realise* that a lew more* e*i)i.sodcs of this kind would sutliee to bring 
our rule in India speedily to an eujd. There are* to be foujid Bnglish 
})ubliciftts who, like Sir Michael O’Dvvyer, can opetily applaud his 
itisajje deeds; ])utitis evident that the? military and other Anglo- 
Indians who conducted the official imp;iry see* it with the eyes of 
rational men at home. It must be authe^ritatively condemned in 
ihe most de‘cisiv e fashion. W'e can all reme'mber liow, in the Dublin 
revolt, the military imirdei* of Mr. Sheehy Skeftington ajid two e)ther.s 
sufficed to turn Irish feeling round to the side of the rebels and how 
evert in that time of peril it was felt absolutely necessary to take * 
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proceedings against the guilty officer, who was declared to be of un- 
sound mind. In the case of (Tcneral Dyer that course cannot 
not he taken, though some may think that it would be on many 
grounds applicable. But he must be recalled and dealt with in such 
a way tliat the massacre of Amritsar shall be solemnly repudiated 
by the Imperial Government. If he is not condemned Viy the nation, 
the nation itself will be condemned by the civilised world. His 
deed will remain on record as the most unanswerable pi'oof of the 
jjecessity foi’ the political step now being taken )>y Avhich our rule 
in India is to be transrormed. 

The Star on The Amritsar Battle. 

This is December lb. The Amritsai* “fiighthdness ’ took place 
on A])ril That is to say, the truth has been suppressed by the 

Governrmuit foi eight months. It is now made puldic in a report 
of the K\ idenc(‘ given l»ef()re the Gommission of Inquiry sent out from 
this counti’y. The moral shock iiihicted upon the British people by 
the ev idence of General Dyer is benumbing. 

Within half a minute fifty riti(‘s o])ened tin* on the meeting 
without any warning to the p(‘Oi>le to disperse. They tired for ten 
minutes into tin* wi'ithing crowd, tired till their supply of cartridges 
ran o\it, and according to (b^neral l)y(‘r's (‘stimate, killed some 400 
of the ]>co)>le, and wounded about 1500 more. The dead and dying 
wi're left wh(‘re they lay. Is there in our history any ]a\rallel to 
this stoi*y ? General })ycv said this action '‘would make* a wide 
im}>ression throughout the Ban.iab*'. W v h(‘sitate to detine the im- 
]u*(*ssi()n it will main' on the British ]H*oi>le and upon the world. Our 
liouour and our humanity are at stake. \\'hat shall we do to 
I’edeem them ? 

In the United States of America. 

Kveii in Japan and Ainricai the ik'ws of the Amritsar massacre 
did not fail to create a sensation. In America President I>e Valera 
(of the Irish Kca olutionaiy i)art\ ) used it as a handle in aid of the 
Irish ( ampaign against England, and openly invited Indians and 
Egyptians to join issue. “Our cause is a common cause” declared 
he, ‘‘\1 e swear friendship. " And Congressman William E. Miison 
of Illinois introduced a resolution in the V, S. A. House of 
Bre presen tat ive : — 

"‘Whereas, the atrocities by British soldiers aid officers, which 
have ir.et with the approval of British officers, has shocked the 
sense of justice of the American people, and 

“Whereas, the American people believe the same rule of self- 
-determination should a]>ply to these people who are subjected 1 > 3 ^ 
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force to the Ctoverinnoiit of (Jreat Britain that is applied to other 
nations that have sought self-deterniii'.atioii and w(‘re encouraged l)y 
th(? l'iiit(‘d Stat(‘s, and 

‘^Whereas, the (iioverninent of (Jreat Britain, which Jiow controls 
a-Jid govei'iis Jiidia ]>y force without the consent of the i>e()|)Je, hav e 
trical to inidvc it ap})ear l)y pi-opaganda tliat they ha\ e givaui so-called 
ilorne j ule to India,, wliich is suhstantially the same ])iand of Home 
lule which has ahvays been given by tln^ maslei- nation to the slave 
nation, 1>e it 

''Resolved, that it is tin* duty of the Idjib'd States to caj'iy out 
the will of llu' peoph‘ to give s\ich recognition without intervention 
to the ])(>oplc of India who ar(‘ struggling foi' s(df flet(‘j-ininatioii as 
will assist tinun in their (‘tiorts for seb’-g(>\ ciamient.'* 



Jhallianwala Massacre 

HOUSE OF COMMONS 

15 Dec. 1919 

Sir D. Maclean ;iskc<l the Secretary of State for India whether 
Ih‘ i‘()uld inform th(‘, rio\ist‘ when the iiujuiry (Hunter Comm.) ijito 
tile oc<Miirenees at Amritsar vvmild he completed ; whether a report 
would h(‘ immediately aaailahh* foi' lion, imnnhers : when did he 
InM'onu* ac<iuaint(‘d with tin* details of the occurrence : aiid what 
r(‘a,son was th(*re for not informing the House thereon ; and further, 
li!id an>' .action lK*en l.aken hy the authorities to express their 
Opinion to the (h'lieral in command of his conduct. 

Mr. Montagu : I do not know when the result of the inquiry, 
which is ;ui o\)en oin*, will he obtained. J'h idt'iice is at present )>eing 
taken. I hope th(> e\'idenc(‘ will Ik* completefl at the end of this month 
•and th.it as soon as I get tin* result of tile im.piij'v it will be given to 
tins House. As regards tin*, remainder of t he <iuestion, I ean quite 
.•ippr(‘(’iate the profoiuid disturbanees wlii«di must ha^ e l>een (aiuserl 
in pu))li(' opinioJi by the (‘videnci* published, but 1 trust iny right 
hon. fi’ieiid an<l the Houst* will agret* with uu* tliat we .are riglit 
in waiting until an impartial avithoritativi* pronouncement on all 
the ia(‘ts is made by fjord Hunter's (hmnnittet*. 1 have not 
i'eetM\t‘(l any (hd.ailed ac(a>unt. noi* do I expec't to do so because 
tin* \'i(M*ro\ and the Covtu-nment and I agreed to the formation 
ot a Committee of enquiry, which will ]a'esent a. re\>ort on all tlie 
(u'rcumstances. 

Sir D. Maclean — My Right tbm. fri<uid has not answered one 
point, 'riiat is, wdien did he heconu* .await* of the oeeurrenees, 

.and wliat rt'ason — if he had lieard of it — lead he for not infoiining 
the House of it '! 

Mr. Montagu ; 1 thought 1 said that 1 know of no d(‘tails of 
tile eii-cumst ances until I saw the O'port in the newspapt'rs. It is 
iK)l an oilieial eomrminieation yt*l. 1 eannot exp(‘('t that the 

e\ idt*n(‘c ean l>e nqHn’ttal to mt*, because the machinery that we had 
d(*\ised w.'is to have a Committee of iiuiuiry. It will )>e the 

•Committee of inquiry that will report to me on t he facts and the 

eireumstances, and the evidence. 
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Sir D. Maclean : Is it the practice ii) the India Office that 
the Seen'tary State fev Ijjdia would not hear of an occurrence of 
this nature which hapi eiu'd t'ight months ago ? 

Mr. Montagu : When th(‘. riots were (xeuring 1 imhlishcd a 
s(‘r)es of ^‘communiques’' giving the information as it was tel(‘gra])]ie(l 
to Tue. The result of the detaile<l iirvestigation whicli lias heen 
going on has ]>een pre\>ar(‘d ]»y the authoriti(‘s in India to lay 
before Lord Hu liter’s Committee. 

Sir H. Craik : Does not the Jlight Hon. gcuitliunan consider that 
at this moment it is most undesirc^aLK* that any opinion sliould 
he ex]»ressed in this House on th(‘ suhjix’t wliich is now undrj* 
consideration }>y Lord Hunter’s Committ(‘e, liast'd upon w]i:ii he 
stat(‘s to be unauthoris(xl re]>orts f 

Mr. Montagu : I am quite sun‘ tlial the House do(‘s not 
want to i)n\judge the mattei'. At the same time 1 cannot lielp 
saying that the (?vid(‘nee as ]>ublished in tlu* news^iapius is ivro 
foundly disturbing, and I cannot hel]> saying also that is wliy 
I liope tliat, without any unnee(‘ssary delay, Lord Hunter's 
findings will be availabltn 'riu' Connnittee ar(‘ sitting eontiim 
ously ; they lia\(‘ r’ompl(‘ted e\id(‘n(*(‘ at Lahortq th<‘y have tliree 
oi four other places to finish, and I hope that t h(‘ evidiuiee will 
be rx)mpleted liy the end of tliis month. 

Sir D. Maclean : I view of th(‘ very d(‘(‘\)ly agitatetl state ui 
the jmblic mind on this oc(‘urrence, will rny hh’ght Hon. fri(*nd 
see that a special ret>ort is siuit to iiim, and will he ]mblish it 
imm(‘(liately he rectuves it !■ 

Sir H. Craik : Will the Kiglit Hon. gtuithunan rt'fu.se to 
jmlilisli [lart of the evidenct^ until th(‘ whol<‘ of the imiuii’v is 
completed ? 

Mr. Montagu : d’he (-ommitda* which was ap\u>inted 1 b(‘li(‘\e 
to ]>(‘, an authoritati v(‘ and im]>a.rtial one. It is jwesidm] o\er by 
a dist inguislied dudg(\ I wouhl depreeat<‘ interfering with tleu'i- 
decisions, but I hope when tin; iin estigation is comjdi'ted to ]»ublish 
ev(*ry thing (juite fully. 

Mr. Mac Veagh : Can ilu‘ Light Hon. gentleman explain 
how it, hajipens that ati inci<bnii Avhh'h oceuri*(ul (*ight months 
ago in which bOti Indians were killed and 1,500 wounded, was not 
mad(* known in this country for a ])eriod ol' (Ught months ! 

Mr Montagu : Ther(‘ were stateiiKnils publisinal ivlating to this 
oieurj‘(‘iiee as they were reeei\ed. As the months have goin* hy, 
mure and nion,‘ evidtuice ha.s bcfui (xilleeted, which is now a,\ailal>)<‘ 
" ’ ’ ^ na, .U’ fh,. 
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most (litticult points. It is vei-y diffionlt to say th(* (‘.xact number 
of men who, unfoTtunat(*ly, lost tlun'r lives in these oeeuri'eiiees. 
Various (\stimab\s haA(‘ been furnished, and 1 look to Ivord 
Hunter's Committee to ^ive tin* Ihnpire a! id this ifouse the 
an thoritati v(^ fi quires. 

Lord R. Cecil : Can the Ki^ht IL)n. ^‘entlt'maii say whether 
the ( irovcM'nnunit of India (‘xereist* any ecnisoiship to prevent the 
teb'^'iaphin;^’ of th(‘ evidence* lM‘fore Lord Huntei's Committee*, — 
apparently this has only comi* by neiil. 

Mr. Montagu: I belii^vt* that tlu‘n‘ has been a censorsliip 
dnrin^4 tlu* I'iots in th(‘ PanJab, but nom* siiuu*. The wire's are vei*y 
imudi con; 4 i‘sted, and it may ha\(‘ bem for that O'ason that 
none of this evirh'iMM' was t(‘l(';^ra\>hed. 

Colonel Yate : Is it not a fact that tlu* Kiijulish papers ha^e 
si'h'cted th(i e\ide?i('(* of on<* t>arti(adar witiu'ss, atid that all the 
e\ id(‘nc(‘ of tin' maMistrat(‘s and other tM‘ 0 ]>l(' who ,ea^(‘ evich'iiee 
prior to that witness has not b(‘(‘n ]mblished in Lniilatid. ami 
that iji fact wt* ha,\ «' had no e\ idi'iiee ]*ublish(*d ? 

Mr. Montagu: 1 would imit^* memlH'rs to ivad th«‘ ('\idence as 
published in tlu* Indian n(‘wsi>ap('rs. The sc'lection of this particular 
piece of (‘videnci* was, I l>('liev<‘, d\u‘ to the ('nt(*i'piis(' of one ]):vrticular 
London Jotirjial, which alwa>s sca'ins to me to bt* tin* bi'st informed 
of them on Indian affairs. Tln‘_\ selec-tiMl this ])arlicular om* from 
tlu'ir (‘orrt'sjHnident in Al]aha.ba<l, which was cojiied into oth(‘r 
newspap(0-s, luit the “Times of India’ and otln*r news})ap«*rs are 
availabh', and T shall plact' thi'in wln'in* hon. memlu'rs «'an s<‘e the 
whoh' e\idence as publislu'd in Indian m'wspapers. 

Monday, December 22, 1919 

Colonel Wedgwood by Pri\ate Notice asked tin' Seci-etary of 
State for India wlu‘th(*r, ]»endinK tlu* res\dt of tlu* Hunter KiUjuirv, 
Bri|.'a(ii(‘r (h*iu'ral Dyt'r has b(‘(*n relit'veii of his command : and, 
further, whether the St'cretary oi State has y^'t received a cabled 
f‘(*port of (h'lu'ral Dyer’s evideiu'c yob('n b(‘foi(‘ tlu* Commission. 

Mr. Montagu: The answ(‘r to both paras of the <|uestion is ir 
the n(‘^rativ(‘. T may say I am iji communication Avitli flu* ^ ieeroy 
on the whole matti r. 

Colonel Wedgwood : ()\)\iously this is too important s 
vpiestion to be dealt with in supplementary i\\\estions, and there 
fore, 1 give notice that I shall raise tht* subject on the adjourTi 
meiit to-day. 
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Colonel Wedgwood (hitor on the Jidjonrinnent) : J rose 
because I ^vanted to raise a <jU(‘stion wliieli is ditiercJit iVoin tlie Jj-ish 
question in locality but vin-y similar to it in .yam'ral chaj\‘M 1 tn isl i( s. 

1 want to raise lla* «jU(\^tioJi ol the Amritsar massacre, and 
the duty of this country towai-ds India in that ix'syx'ct. The dcdails 
of tliat ]nassacr(‘ ai(n iinfc)J*tnnat(vly, too w(‘l)-kiiovvii to ns. 'The 
English Tn'ss, with a tew exia^ptions, lias taken llu‘ Kiiglish \iew oi 
tin* matter, d in* w liot‘ eoniitry^ ha-s Ixnni horjaln'd at what took' 
plaee. L(‘t nn^ laniiind llie Monst^ oi’ what took ]>la((n and not liom 
In^arsay, but on (lie (O ichnaa' gi\en ]»y tin* yrincipal ai loi‘. Here 
eiKiniry ^\ill result in sonu' tri\ia.l aetion. 'the tiling must br ]>ni 
right What haigKn'e<{ ' 'there was a ixdigious festival and 
thousands of Eunjahis had gone into Amritsar. EIk' Eritisli o1]iri:il.- 
w ei'e, anxious and tlie Ihg-uty ( ‘omnn'^sionei- on >\tiril h sn ro n ' nd. a * 
tile noloi ioiis l)is. Satya.li»aJ and Kitelilew and earri(al llieiii o*!, i he 
iK'ws got about and theii' folloNvan’s sent a massed de]Mi1ali<-a to He 
ikgruty ( 'ommissioiKM' d<nnanding tlunr s’l'lease. 'the deynialnm 
was sto])])ed, a])]>ari‘nl ly l»y troo])s: it was only arnxa] w iiii stii k> 
a//d as a result the troop.-^ liial mid shot some of (he d('i:-.;!)st rat<»i*-'. 
S))iaM‘ii''s weix‘ made o\ei- tin* hodi«‘.>, and the iiioli luniedi and 
mmahnaal three taigli'-hnien and heat a lads. No one wituld e\;n-e 
riots ot that sort. t)n tin* ('\ (‘ui n.g ut the H)th thnieral i)\er an'i\ed 
at .Vninlsar, and the Eeputs ( 'oinmissioi ler handed osa'r llie Hsil 
|) 0 \\a‘i* lo liini. He issu<*d a in-oih-onat ion In word of month that no 
nu'et i ngs sliould be hehi. 'tsvi* days iat mn aft e.r tltere bad bi'en no 
sort ot riot noi' jiimahna (Jener.il l)\(‘i’ heard that a im'f'ling was to 
Ih* held at t In* dailiaiiwalla i>agh. He |»roe(‘eded t ln*re with ahoiit 
bit ti-ooj»s, half (b’itish half linliaii, and a eentain numh(*r of (oirkhas 
arni(*d with llieir kukris, 'tin; dailiaiiwalla Eagh is an o]m‘ii s]taee, 
halt a mile ^vhieh has oin* entrv widt* enoiigh for three 

[»ej‘sons. d'ln* I i'<x)|»s got in and lin(*d uj* on a mound oi debi-i.-^. 
ddu* walls, sesnii feid higig and the siirroimdi ng houses eiielosed 
the [leoi'hn 'idK*re W(*re, loo, tlir(*(i aJIc’Ss 1 hrougdi wliicli Hie }>i‘ople 
might \\ii\e been able to i>ass. W ithin dO stnamds ofHietroo]^ 
getting ill, (Jeinn'al Dyer gavi^ orders to tire., and t lie ('rowd o! 
]>eo])lo, (xstlinated ad aiiylbing from bglOo to LM),()Od, who wen 
si t ting on the, gronin i, )>eae(dully listening to t he moh oratoi-y, wu're 
fnxnl on. the result of tlie tioops lire into the mass of [»eo|)h‘ we 
do not know. Hut we do kmnv that f)y(;r’.s own trstimatu^ of the 
cansalties resnlting from tcni minutes’ continual individual firing 
wuis too to boo killed and 1,500 woniidetb What were th(‘ ]ieo|>l(‘ 
to do t They coidd not esca])e. They were ped\»le who had not 
offered any violence and w ho had not been warned. Tliese y>eople 
were sliot dowui. After ten miimteR tlie aminujiition was exhausted* 
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aud the lrooj)rf niarohed otf, mu] tluiy left 1,500 vvouiMfed tliere. 
There wer(‘ iiuai lying there for twf) days, dying of thii‘si. eating 
the gi’oiuid, ]>l(HHliiig to death and iioIkkIv to look aftei' them, 

riiose rc'lations who ]i\e<l Jieaj- eamc and earric-d away some of the 
Avomnhal from aJiioiig tlie head of dearl a,nd d>iiig, hnl the 
nnfnii iiiiat euiititj-\ \>eo\>lr died tliere mist‘rai)Iy of t heii- wonnds. 
This is wlial is done in 1010 in British India. An iMiglish s}H)rts- 
man woiihl lake a>iiy amount of troiilhc or time to '^ee tliat a, 
\vouiid(‘d oartrid^e was lait (jut of its misei-y, hut. t lit'.se >vouii<Iod 
OeojT' \V(;r(‘ t her-e for two days d}'ing slow j >. Idiiihk what 

means. 'riier** ha.- ne\er Ixam aiiytliiiig like it before in 
I'mglisli !iistr>i\\-. and not in the. whoh* ot oiii' I'elaliotis with liidia 

has there ever ii'e.ii aiiylhiny of tin's maguitude' hefori*. h you 
are to liiei aaiythiiig so damning to t lie k>!*iii.-;h I'eyutatioii \i>u have 
»o go ii:e-l\ eeiiiurie>, [n ; lie ordinary Ihigiisli taamei' the only 
■hiiiv 1 lie ordinal') pu'^oii leaiais about ih'itisli ruh* in imlia t- 
ihoul 1 he l>le'l< lioie <.i ('i.icntia ami tie' massa- I'e ol ( ’.ins npore. 
whei'e tliere w a.- a well eho:0\rd with <-oritse-^. Centuries henee 

you will liidi III rhil hroiighi u)* to this s|)ot. |U-1 a- they 

VI, -It liow tie* (\nvt)|H)re We!!, and von ean imigim' the leeliiigs of 
t he.<<- Indian- for generat ion,- (wau' i}ii> terrible bllsim•s<^. 

(Hon, Member : “W'hat wouitl you lia\.‘ done ) 

1 ^liould not have <'(Hiimitied murdeia d'hink w lial ail t lim 
.niMiis ' Non will have a slirim- ereete.cl there and ('ver> >ear then' 
wail be ) ii'o 'e-sit.m- ol Indians v j>it i iig t he tombs ni’ fie* mii'ivr-, and 
Englishmen will go there and stand ba.r<di(‘aded buore it. 1>>’ thi.s 
aieidtait von hive, divided ra/'es that might o^h(a■vvi^e have loved 
om* a, not her. The right lion, gentleman has laid a lonndatioii w hieh 
might liav(’ led te) i-eal eo oper.it ion within ih(' Ihiii-ii )am[ure 
but l fiat ha- now been dtwt roved. 

It ha> not iUily destroyawl that ; but it has (best roved our 
reput at ion ihroughont the world. You know vv liat will lia]*ivtui. 
All th(‘ blaekguards in Ameriea when 1 iuyv lyiieh iiiggtu’s, will say, 

b )h yon did tin' sauna in India. WTien buteheries take place in 

Itussia. vvlietlier it be by White or Ived (onirds, tlugv will say. “Wba 
levs'.r did anytliiiig like what you did in India ; and wlien we fell 
Mie rui’ks. ‘Ahm missa.-red the Ariueuiaiis" tliey will say, 'Ah'- we 
'.visli we had the <dian(n‘ of giUting bgiOd of them togi'iher. and 

t Inui of sliuotiiig straighl. I'hat is tlie short of wadeoine that this 
will get, and all the decmii i>co\>le in tlie world wall think that 
Idigland rmilly likes wlial happened at Amritsar, and that all this 
sort of thing is Knglish. Really, we know that this sort of thing 
^ is the linest Tnissianism that ever took place. The (lermans never 
did anything worse in Belgium, This damns us for all time. 
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Wheuover we put forward the humaiiilaiiaii view, we shall have this 
tale thrown into our teeth. What is it that ditFerentiates this froui 
all other horrors by Governinent in tlu* past If you have a niol» 
distinctly out to kill and to loot, and tlu^ soldiei*s are called out to 
meet the nioh, they have got to sto]» it. Firing is justified in such 
cases. There may be hundreds kilhal in such a case, but, when 
soldiers are being stoned and lunhig stoniai and hannnered it is 
their duty as well as their right to resist. 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Mojitagu): The bon. and 
gallant Member knows that lu‘ is dealing with subiects which are 
‘*sub judiee’ and forming his estimati* of what happened on one 
column and a half report o) the e\ idtuua* of a single man who was 
in the witness box for a vvhoh* d.a\ . He knoNvs that no aidion of 
any sort or kijjd \\ hate\ cr can be talonj affecting u hocN(‘r it nla^ 
be, to vindicate — if any action Ix' n(‘(‘essar\- the namt‘ of Faiglaiid 
for justice and fair pla\ . until that report is received. 1 ha\ 
neveT' known a case wheie so man\ deductions ba\t‘ betni drawn in 
this House from (‘\ ('Ills whiidi at the moment are I tniig (naiuircMi 
into by ati impartial tj-ibenal. 

Colonel Wedgwood ; i <le not think that I liaN(‘ varied iiann 
the words used 1)} (leiieial J.).\er. lb* is a('cus(‘d out of liis ow n 
riiontl). He himscdf said, “I Hid nut take tliirtv seconds to d(‘eide 
whetlier to shoot.” He liims<Hf said that the mob might haw 
di*^p(‘rsed if he had asked tlunn. He liimsiHf said that he iiri'd on 
them because, if they had dis\>ersed. t he\ might ha\(‘ ('onu‘ ])ark 
and laughed at him aftej-wards. He has made that (Hear. 1 wante(l 
to point out the ditFerene{‘ between snp]»ressing a mob doing \ioJeJjee 
and shooting downt pte)t)le w in; are not \ iohnit, because h> that 
action terror might be inspir<Ml and )>re\ent liots in tlu^ future 
We have mwin* justihed tlu‘ shooting down of ])(M>p](‘, not beeau.-* 
they wane endangering life, but iMu aiisc t he> might do so at sona- 
future time unless they wenr tired on. 

(It being Eleven of the (’lock tlie M(>tio/i for th(‘ Adjiaiinment 
of the House lapsed, without (hu'stion put.) 
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The Indo-British Association 
on the Indian Reforms. 

[The Indo-British Ass^^ciation of Kngland i,> the most reactionary 
bodv 'd Briiisliers whos^- ene aim is to keen India and titlier non- 
White t>orilons of the Empire under i erpetual helotage. It is 
composed madnly of Ex- ( rovernor , Ex-I.C.S. and oBierietired 
service men grown fat on the salt of India and now bent upon doing 
a good (!) turn to India by opposing Mr. Secretaiy Montagu’s 
Reforms on tfie [dea that the Masses of India, their milch- 
cow, will suffer therefrom, ( )n this see Mr. Montagu’s Criticisn'j 
on p. 155-'^. 

'Bhe 2nd Annual Sessions of the Association met in June toiq 
under tfie Pre.sidency rif l.ord Sydenham. He is the head of on 
influent ial section cd M. P.s who fail to recognise that the day 
of aggressive domination of the Prus'^ian type, based on race- 
arrogance, with power and privileges on one side and debasement 
and disabilities .on the other are past. To cpiote Sir Abbas Ali, 
^‘the sordid traditions of the East India C^mipany, of securing 
unfair economic ailvantages by building up British power and 
prestige on the ruins of the Indian people’s liberty and self-respect 
have not yet been swept away by the new forces which the recent 
world upheaval has set to motion.” 'Fhe following is taken 
from his presidential speech and well woith recording as it will 
teach Indians in what light a large aiul influential section of 
Britishers view them and the coming Reforms Editor.^ 

The Indian Reform Bill 

The portions of the Bill to which we are strongly opposed are 
practically three. P^irst of all, we oppose as strongly as we can 
the weakening of the supreme Government of India, by setting 
up t wo Chambers, and creating most cmnplicated arrangements 
which will, we believe, certainly cause the maximum of friction, 
and of delay and of intrigue. If the recent deplorable events in 
India have not brought home 10 Mr. Montagu the risks of 
weakening or fettering the supieme Government of India, I am 
afraid nothing will do ,‘•0. Secondly, we object as strongly to the 
setting up of the dual cabinet in eveiy province. (Applause.) 
Nothing of this kind exists in any civilised country in the world, 
and I am perfectly certain it never will, d'he evils whidi it will 
entail are perfectly understood and explained by the provincial 
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Governments, and, I do beg you to read the memorandum by 
Sir Michael O’ Dowyer (This is the late Lieut. Gov. of Punjab 
held popularly rasponsible for the Massacre of 1919.) and the 
Boinbiy Government, which explained it in the most excellent 
manner. Those most important documents have only just been 
published, though 1 pressed hard for them many months ago. 

Now, Mr. Montagu suggests that the iieads of the provinces 
are j)rejudiced persons, and that therefore their views can be 
Ignored. Now, ladies and gentlemen, prejudiced against or for 
what ? Is it the least likely that the local governments, in the 
closest touch with the realities of administration of the provinces, 
and of the conditions of the provinces — is it the least likely that 
they would be prejudiced against anything which could conduce 
to the welfare of the pe')f)le of those provinces ? Are Mr, 
Montagu and his persent supporters — some of whom have not 
concealed their desire to turn us out of India, or tlieir desperate 
anxiety to get power into their hands — are thev really the only 
unprejudiced persons? Now, I think you will all ai>ree that 
the eflect of setting up tins monstrous dual cabinet in every 
province rnn^t be to uiidertnine authority u’ifhin a short time 
ihrougl'iout all India, ;jnd to create intcnnitiable Cf^ntiicts bet\veen 
what are already called the ‘‘populai inimster??’ and the non- 
descript cabinet which stands outride iliose ministers, and these 
conflicts must lead, il the (iovernor shows anv strength, to 
violent attacks in I lie Press, lo hartiih and Satyn^jalia vows, 
whicii will, as we fiave lately seen, end in the death of a large 
number of innocent persons who have been excited by gross 
raisehoods. That is wliy we oppccse the aijicliw We object 
also to the denial of ccrnmunal representation to the classes 
whicli most need its jrotection, and that has been done in 
defiance of t he opinions of the Government of M.idras against 
wliich Mr. Montagu pewnilted him^f If to dnec! sneers. 

On Transferred Subjects. 

Tlie composition of Lorn Sout ti hi onglds Committees (of 
which the Chairmen were chosen because lliev knew nothing of 
India and some of tlie niemhers Iiad previously committed 
themselves in advance, and therefore were not qualified to act as 
judges) seems to have been in cvaniplete keeping with Mr. 
Montagids methods. It was announced in the report that the 
transfered subjects vary in difTereiil piovinces, ctccording to the 
state of advancement of that province. Now, we find that they 
are the same in all provinces, except that forests are included in 
Bombay, and when we remember that such vastly important 
services as local self-government, medical administration includ- 
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ing hospitals, public health and sanitation, education, agriculture, 
civil veterinary departments, co-operative Societies religious and 
charitable endowments^ public works and the development of 
industries are all to be managed by ministers uncontrolled, except 
by the Goveritor’s veto in certain cases, and obHged to court 
popularity, one can imagine what will happen. I do not think 
Parliament can understand what Mr. Montagu asks; that it should 
abandon and give up the power over the services which 
perhaps most affect their daily lives. Parliament must remain 
still responsible for the well-being of the r)eoples of India, and 
yet it is asked to give up the i^ower which that responsibility 
demands. I myself was minister for public works for 5^ years, 
and I know too well what would hapvjen in that Department 
when it is transferred to wha’ Lord S mthbor ough’s Committee 
miscalls ^‘popular c »ntrol'\ Many of us have seen how elections 
can be arranged, and far up to the [jerseiU time, the result 
has l)een that the general electorates have returned 70 per cent, 
of lawyers, Ihie reason f(»i that is partly because lawyers are 
an object fear in Iiulia. the few voters, five millions of 

tliem, Mr. Mfintatni says ''You have got to get them to voie 
and \'ou nave to get them to undeisUuul what a cage means.” 
Now, inducements to tempered by int imidai icui , will 

ccTttunly be forthcoming, and these ciedul'oas people wiW be 
toUl whtit then- ccoidi.iate p:a>ini‘>es to do for them But what 
IS ceitaiu L ih at if anything h.iptxms wliich he does not hke, the 
\()ter will throw tiie whole nlame up ui the Bridsh Government, 
and nc.it upon the “ pooular minis! er.” (Applause) 

The ‘ Passion For Self Government.’' 

Coniininng he sai(i, Mr. M un’agu staled on Ma\^ 22nd, '‘’Fhere 
LS, believe me, a pa-snui for scdf-go vernnicrnl,” and on the 5th of 
this moni h (June) he added, '"There are 315 millions of people 
eagerly awaiting, so far as they are pohtically educated, the deci- 
sion ol i his House’ 1 laughtei ) and he also announced there was 
geneiai agreement on all sides in India and in this country Now 
these s atemeiiis really confhct witfi ihe siatemenis in the report 
Itself, and ilso with many facts known to you all. In his 31;: 
millions Mr. M aitagu must have included the subjects of all the 
Native Stales. Now does he really think that in Hyderabad 
or in Bikanir, there has been suddenly developed a "‘passion for 
sL‘lf-governmeni ?” 'Fhe Government of the Nizam has recently 
ordered one of the most prominent advocates of self-government 
out of bis State and has foi bidden him to return. Can Mr. Mon- 
tagu really imagine that the 94 per cent, of illiterate people have 
the smallest idea of what self-governmet or his Bill means, 
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and there cannot be a qnailei of a million people in India at 

the present moment who could give a really intelligible 

account of either ? It does seem to me it is a gieat pity 
that in liis Second Reading speecli Mr, Montagu made 

no allusion to the unrest in India or to the recent 

Afghan invasion, which is not by any means unconnected with 
Indian \ olitics, an invasion which, if it were not for British 
tr.oops and for the fine regtmenis of India h-d by British officers, 
wonlrl carry to-day as it did in the past, liie and s"/ord to the 
ricfi cities of Northern India. Even in the midst of our many 
pre-occupations in this country at this [)reseut critic al time, surely 
there must be some people wlu> can read the writing on the wall, 
and who must doubt whether this is the time to undermine the 
only authority in India which can keep order and guard the 
frontier. 

Unbridled Agitation. 

Mr. Montagu has excluded the North West Frontier Pro- 
vince from the benefits of Ihs reforms, but that will be useless if 
the rest of India passes out of controk Mrs. Besant since she 
came back has stated that given a fair chance, that, of course, is 
given Home Rule, India would in 40 years be in a position to 
defend herself against invasion. Mrs. Besant is not a military 
authority, and we have got to remember that she is reported to 
have suggested the arming of India for c]uite another purpose 
than the defence of the frontier. We do not yet know the details 
of the riots in the Presidency Knvns last year, and the far more 
serious occurrences of this year, but so far as we know some sinis- 
ter facts seem to me to stand out quite plainly. The earlier riots 
were, as the Governments of Bengal and Madras stated, engineer- 
ed by political agitation and entirely due to the reckless false- 
hoods which have been spread far and wide in those presidencies. 
For some time certain Indian papers, with si rong support from 
New India and the Bombay Chronicle ^ have done their utmost to 
present British rule and British people in an odious light to the 
people of India, and to atribuie to them all the ills from which 
India suffers. 

d hese are the words of the responsible Government of Madras, 
But this “unbridled agitation” has not only been permitted but 
even encouraged in late years by the apathy of the Government ; 
it has increased most markedly since the advent of Mr, Montagu 
to power. It has borne evil fruit among the people of India 
and the crop has not yet been wholly gathered. Shortly before 
assuming office Mr. Montagu made an unjustified attack on 
British Rule in India that was described by a retired Indian 
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Judge in the following words : — ‘'Never before in the history of 
Anglo-Indian Administration, the bureaucracy was subjected 
to such scorching, withering criticism by one who has held the 
high office of Parliamentary Under-Secretary for India.” Now 
that was Mr. Montagu’s contribution towards goodwill in India^ 
with the results we can already see. Neither the Secretary of 
State nor the Government of India have done anything to 
protect their servants, toiling in the heat of India, from the most 
gro^s calumnies, and when at the fag end of a Session, Mr. 
Montagu suddenly made that extremely important pronounce- 
ment which was capable of almost any interpretation, the results 
winch we have seen became practically inevitable. It was 
believeii from that time onward that government was weakening 
and two months later the shocking atrocities in Bihar occured, and 
vvete repeated on a smaller scale at Katarpur in the following 3^ear, 

Tiie direct cause, I am certain, has been the incendiary 
writing and speaking which has been permitted all over India 
in recent years. A large number of ignorant people were taught 
that the plague, famine, and even the epidemic of Influenza were 
due to the British Government which had become weak and un- 
able to lule. 

Referring to Mr Gandhi and Sritra^ra/ia Lord Sydenham 
said : — 

Now, has Mr. Montagu ever considered the effect in India 
of his publicly claiming Mr, Gandhi as his 'Vfriend” as he did the 
other day ? What better encouragement to lawbreaking could 
he give ? He is now apparently trusting to a Moderate Party 
which does not exist. Some Moderates so-called were Extre- 
mists yesterday, and they will be Extremists again to-morrow. 
Other Moderates know well and will tell you in private they 
legard the Kcuvlatt Act as essential for the protection of Indians, 
but they weie intimidated into opposition, or they were asked 
to believe that unless they opposed the Acts they would have 
no political future. Their action supplies a warning which, it 
seems to me, it is madness to disregard. A revolutionary paper 
'The Daily Herald’ which Mr. Churchill denounced the other day 
in most scathing terms, is partly supported by funds from India, 
and the Indian Extremists in this country are now busily 
engaged in intriguing with the Sinn Feiners and in keeping in 
touch with the most revolutionary party in this country. 

It is quite clear Mr. Montagu is determined to use all his 
power, — and it is very great, — to force through this Bill without 
any amendment. But he has taken upon himself a very great 
responsibility which will come home to him before many years 
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have passed. He has said he proposed deliberately to disturb the 
placid contentment of the people and he has really made great 
progress in that direction already. He is prematurely forcing 
democratic institutions upon the most aristocratic country that 
is left in the world. He is setting up a machinery which will 
in time enable a little oligarchy to paralyse all Government. 
He is sealing the doom of the great British public services to 
which the wonderful progress of India since the assumption of 
Government by the Crown is due. 

The capture of a portion of the Labour Party by the Extre- 
mists is, I am afraid, complete, and it would be really amusing, 
if there was not a tragedy lying in the background. Mr. Spoor 
in the recent debate in the House of Commons said : “Ttiere 
has been for a fairly long period a very considerable decline in 
Indian industries, with all the consequent suffering that decline 
involves.” Now, that shows exactly what propaganda will do. 
Judged by any test that you can apply, the wealth and industries 
of India have increased in the most remarkable way during the 
last 25 years. But Mr. Spoor is not in the least to blame ; he 
only said what he had been told, but lliat any Labour leader 
would be willing to place power over 244 millions of^ people 
in the hands of a little upper class of Brahmanas and lawyers 
s one of the bitterest ironies of the present situation, ^ 

If we now transfer the power then wiiliin a few years there 
will be no Government, and the anarchy, of which we have 
already seen warning symptoms, will prevail throughout India, 
and we shall be obliged to restore auth(;rity by force, or to leave 
India to relapse into the chaos from which we rescued her. 

Now, there is not one of us present here to-day, I ani^ 
certain, who would not give Home Rule to India to-morrow if 
we thought it would be for the best good of the people, 
but we must think first of the welfare of the huge illiterate 
population with nearly 80 per pent, of simple, kindly cultivators 
who form the vast mass of the population. We, of this Associa- 
tion, support orderly evolution, and we have come together 
to-day only because of the warm affection that we cherish 
for the people of India but we assert that this Bill, which 
Mr. Montagu says, ‘‘will” settle the constitutional question, can 
settle nothing but that it will effect what must be a revolution. 



The Indian Eeform Bill. 

[The following is an extract from The spectator^ 12 June 'ig 
the most anti-Indian and reactionary journal, the mouth- 
piece of the notorious Indo-British Association of England. 
Its opinion on the reforms is reflected on the speech of Lord 
Sydenham quoted above ] 

India has been governed in trust by British officials since 
the work of government was taken over from the East India 
company in 1858, and she has been governed with a brilliance 
and an honesty which in combination can be nowhere 
matched in the world. It is now proposed to pull down that 
system. Mr. Montagu takes credit for intending that the process 
shall he gradual, though we cannot but believe that if the Indian 
Reform Bill becomes law, the mischief will begin early and will 
soon blicome desperate. Why should we disguise oiir real 
thought^? Mr. Montagu uses phrases lightly and rhetorically, 
but our own solemn belief is that what he is planning — with an 
inevitability which he is unable to appreciate — is the 
ruin of India. 

No Grounds for Haste. 

In his speech in the House of Commons on Thursday week he 
disclosed no grounds for the haste which he says is imperative 
in introducing reforms. Much less did he justify the recklessness 
and the unnecessary complexity of his proposals. The diarchy must 
surely be condemned by statesmanship by reason of its extreme 
intricacy — statesmen always aim at simplicity in administration 
— if it were not condemned because of its inherent absurdity. 
But apparently simplicity and diiectiiess are alien to Mr, 
Montagu’s mind. He aims at what is ambitious and high sounding. 
Even when it comes to so simple a matter of duty as to justify 
the Rowlatt Acts he strikes a note which is really humiliating^ 
because in effect he ap )Iogizes instead of stoutly telling the truth. 
Tlie Rowlatt Acts embody the recommendations of a most able 
and learned Judge who had no axe whatever to grind in India^ 
and who said what he thought on the evidence, as a Judge ought 
to do, without biinging any preconceptions to his task. The 
A cts are framed for the defence of honest men and innocent 
persons. What need is there to say more? That is their reason 
for existing, and it is a complete and ample one. They are direct- 
ed solely at the suppression of sedition and anarchy, and every 
law-abiding citizen ought to rejoice in the security which they 
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afford not only to the individual but to the whole of India. Mr, 
Montagues reasons for introducing his drastic reform Bill would 
sound very strange if they were not unfortunately too familiar. 
He continually harks back to the pledge of the Government given 
in August, 1917. As a matter of fact^ the Government were not 
pledged by the words then used to any so-called plan of democra- 
tic reform, and have not been pledged at any moment since. It 
is a bad sign, this harping on the pledge. It reminds one rather 
of the way in wliich the typical money lender talks to his client. 
He uses language which intimidates, because it is vague ; he always 
has some awful threat ready, tluuigh it has never been submitted 
to exact or legal scrutiny. If his client does not pay the ext(u- 
tionate interest, he talks terribly about ‘Sour letter of the :!2nd 
ult.” or declares that he must recall to his client’s memoiy the 
“fifth clause” of their agreement. Tfie unhappy client believes 
that without knowing it he has pledged himself irremediably by 
the accusing instruments of his own hand. If people will calmly 
look into the history of the Indian Reform sclieme, they will find 
that we are not in honour bound to confer np(>n India any such 
scheme as Mr. Montagu has proposed, but that, on the contrary, 
our whole relation to India binds us to govern in future as we 
have done in the past accfudhig to the rules which will give the 
best results and therefore the greatest happiness to India. 

Combination of Rashness and Gratuitousness. 

In his speech on Thursday week, Mr Montagu talked about 
the ‘‘eagerness” with which the Indian ‘‘nation”- as though 
India were a nation — was awaiting his Reform Bill. He may for 
the moment have forgotten, but we have not forgotten, that in 
the Report issued in his own name and that of Lo?d Cfielmsford 
he confessed that his policy was approved of by only a very small 
minority, “We have seen it estimated,” he wrote, “that the num- 
ber of people who really ask for free institutions does not exceed 
five per cent of the population. It is in any case a small propor- 
tion, but to the particular numeral we attach no importance 
whatever. . . Our reason is the faith that is in us. ^ These 

figures, brushed aside with such insouciance by Mr. Montagu last 
week, might well give pause to more sober minds. But Mr. 
Montagu is inflamed with his ambitious Stare building, and so the 
Report tells us that “the placid pathetic contentment of the 
masses is not the soil on wliich Indian nationhood will grow, and 
in deliberately di.sturbing it we are working for her [India’s] 
highest good.” The contentment is admitted ; the placidity is 
admitted; the insignificance of the demand for forms of Self- 
Government which hardly anybody in India understands, is 
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admitted ^ but because that clever and rhetorical use of the word 
‘‘pathetic” has entered the mind of Mr Montagu, everything that 
is certain and stable is to be sacrified ! We have heard of acts of 
statesmanship that were rash and of acts of statesmanship that 
were uncalled for or, as people say, gratuitous, but for a combina- 
tion of rashness and gratuitousness we know of no political 
proposal to equal Mr. Montagu’s Reform Bill, 

The Diarchy. 

The core of the Bill is of course what is known as the diarchy 
— the proposal that in the administration of the Provinces part 
of the executive work shall be earned out by Ministers dependent 
upon a popular vote, and paitly by Ministers appointed under the 
old methods of Indian Government, though those methods will 
be slightly changed. Those subjects of legislation which are to 
be retained in the hards of the bureaucratic Ministers will be 
known as “reserved” subjects, and those which are to be handed 
over to the new populaily elected Ministers will be known as 
“transferi ed” subjects, Prc»babJy if Mr. Lionel Curtis had not 
travelled in India and wiitien with all his literary power about 
this scheme of diarchy, Mr. Montagu would never have thought 
of such a thing. Mr. Montagu tells us that he cannot imagine 
any other way of gradualh' building up a system of !belf-Govern- 
ment than this method of transferring subjects from the one 
authority to the other as the popularly elected Ministers become 
capable of dealing with fresh matteis. But against his fanciful 
notions there is a solid array of disapfiroval expressed by some 
of the ablest and most expeiienced administrators in India. That 
Mr. Montagu can rely upon a certain degree of support is of course 
true ; it is almost part of the duty of Civd Servants to promise 
to do their best to make a scheme work when they understand 
th*4t the Government desire it. But Mr, Montagu, if he were 
not so self-confident, would have been much rnoie impressed, and 
might even have been abashed, by the very strong criticism of 
his diarchy. Moreover, we must say that it was insulting of him 
to discount the opposition offered to his scheme by British 
administrators in India on tlie ground that these men were ‘mot 
unprejudiced.” VVe agree with them that the diarchy will not 
work in practice. In each Province where the diarchial 
machinery is set up there is to be only^ “one Government,” and 
therefore it will be impossible for public criticism to say whether 
blame for mistakes rests upon the Departments which are dealing 
with the “reserved” subjects or upon the Departments which are 
dealing with the “transferred” subjects. It is inevitable that 
whenever anything goes wrong the critics will merely blame “the 
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Government/' What else can they do ? In fine, there is no 
prospect of education in Self-Government under the diarchy 
because the people cannot rectify mistakes if the people cannot 
name the source of the mistakes. 

The Difficulty of Caste. 

But if the diarchy itself is a first-rate difficulty, it is after all 
only a mechanical defect that is capable of change. By far the 
greatest difficulty in the way of such reform as Mr. Montagu 
proposes is the immemorial and religi^>us practice of cast among 
the Hindus. Politically minded Indians are a very small number 
among the three hundred and fifteen millions of population, and 
among this minority the Hindu religious principle of caste is 
held so sternly that it would prevent all fruitful communication 
between the leaders and the masses. 1'he people who have really 
ruled India have always been the people not bound by caste ; 
that is to say, the Muhammedans and ourselves. What a 
foundation on which to try to build up a structure of democracy ! 
The attempt would, no ffimbt, end in making India safe for 
an oligarchy. Think of the millions of lowcaste natives and 
out-castes. These neople could never make their voices heard. 
The “untouchables’’ would defile their political leaders if they 
did so much as come within speaking distance of them 

Thewhole system is a frank negation of democracy. Surely the 
first step towards democracy is to invite the intellectual Brahmanas 
of India to think the matter over carefully, and decide whether 
they t)refer democracy or cast ii. The two things cannot co-exist. 
If they think Self Government preferable, and are willing to throw 
open their arms and admit to their counsris their very humble 
and untouchable brethren, well and good. We shall then 
have a starting point. But to pretend that democracy and 
equality will be learned by virtue of Mr. Montagu’s scheme, when 
the whole religious ceremofiial of the Brahmanas forbids them 
to live as equals with their fellowmen who happen to have been 
born in circumstances different from their own, is madness. About 
seventy r>er cent, of the Indian people are raiyats or small 
zemindars. At a meeting of the Bengal Association of Raiyats 
on April 24th reported in the Stateman, the members passed a 
resolution which contains these words: ‘‘Knowing what the 
villagers know, they beg to inform the Government as well as 
the agitators that they can never prefer a selfish oligarchy to an 
impartial bureaucracy, which has been their onlv support till 
now. So unless the richer classes, such as the Zemindars and 
Mahajans, show greater consideration for the poor peasantry, and 
unless a due share of Self-Government is given to them, the 
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peasantry as a whole will oppose a further extension to any Self 
•Government. ’XThis meeting was inspired by Anglo-Indians — Ei^) 

Experiment in an Indian State First 

The Spectator has proposed that there should be an experi- 
ment in reform in one of the Raja-governed States. Let some 
Indian Prince, it says, bestow upon his people the blessings of Self 
Government. 

‘‘Toe experiment would be most carefully watched, and 
if it succeeded would of course be widely imitated. Nobody 
could resist such a success. But Mr. Montagu poured all his 
scorn upon any such sane and moderate measure. He had special 
words of abuse for the very sensible proposal of the Indo-British 
Association that in every Province one or two districts should be 
placed in charge of a solely lirdian official staff, and that the plan, 
if successful, should be extended into a division, and finally into 
the whole Province. Really Mr. Montagu s arguments against 
trying such experiments as the Indo-British Association and the 
Spectator have proposed were the worst part of his speech. ‘‘ In 
for a penny, in for a pound,’’ is nearly always a bad argument, 
but it is most dangerous of all when it is applied to Constitution 
making. One can hardly resist the belief that Mr. Montagu at 
the back of his mnid feels that an experiment would be sure to 
fail, and would therefore bl(M:k any attempt at more ambitious 
reforms. Thefore he seems to say to himstlf : Plunge right in. 
The ice, of course, is too thin to bear. Don’t test it with one 
foot. Walk right on ” As against our (nvn scheme, we must 
admit that though many R.^jaiis talk of reform when reform is 
fashionable at Simla, perhaps not one of them could be induced 
to submit his country to the experiment. Native Rajahs may 
talfk of advanced education for native women when it is being 
ardently taken up by the ladies of Simla, but they have no real 
intention of yielding iheir power to the people at large. That 
objection, however, does not apply to the plan of the Indo-British 
Association, and Mr, Montagu’s derison is we fear, only too likely 
to recoil some day not only upon his own liead but upon the 
heads of his countrymen. As we have tried to point out, Mr, 
Montagu affirms that immediate reform of the most sweeping 
kind is necessary for India for no better reason than that he 
wishes it to seem necessary. 

Driving the coach right over the Precipice 

^‘There is no such necessity. We are entirely in favour of ex- 
periments of a moderate kind, remembering all the time the 
height and depth of our responsibility to the mixed races of Iniia. 
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If the capacity for self-government fioiirished and developed, vve 
should look forward with confidence to the day when we could 
clear out and leave the Indian peoples to themselves. But that 
day is not yet, nor is it within sight. Just when we have at last 
got a really fine and fair system of government at work, Mr. 
Montagu, with all his fancifulness and racial ambition, determines 
to drive the coach right over the precipice. When any one 
remonstrates he says : “You cannot refuse to do this because 
you publicly promised to do it ; You are in honour bound.'’ Our 
conception of honour is different from Mr. Montagu’s and we 
believe that if the people who are not accustomed to study 
Indian affairs would now take the trouble to look into the whole 
subject they would not find themslves in agreement with Mr. 
AKontagu. 



House of Commons 
Interpellations 

16-31 July 1919 

Cotton Growing in India 

Heplyiijg to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Montagu stated ; He hoped to 
send to the Government of India shortly the advice of the Empire 
Cotton growing Committee on the recommendations of the Indian 
Cotton Committee. The Government of India would then consider, 
if it had not already considered, the whole report including the 
I’ecommendation with regard to the Sukkur barrage. 

No Nomination for Provinces 

Replying to Col. Yate Mr. Montagu declined to direct the 
Government of India to request the xm-'^ent (Governors of the 
Rrovinces which submitted the alternative scheme on 15th January, 
to nominate representatives to exi>ress their views before the tloint 
Committee. He would take scrupulous care that their views should 
be submitted to the Committee. He understood that the ('ommitt-ee 
had already decided to hear Sir Michael O'Dwyer. He had com- 
municated to the Committee all names, which Col. Yate had 
suggested and had every hope they would bo called. 

No Free Passages to Deputations 

Col. Yate suggested that the Government of India should 
pro^ide funds to enable Muhammadan organisations and working 

classes in India to send representatives to submit their views to 

the Joint Committee. Mr. Montagu said : He did not think the 
suggestion was pnw^ticahle. He pointed out that the Government 
of India had not heljied the deputations financially and did not 
think it jiossible to differentiate, hut promised to communicate the 
suggestion to the Government of India. 

Passive Resistance and Punjab Riot 

Replying to Mr. Frederic Hall, with regard to court-martials 
in connection with the Punjah riots, Mr. Montagu stilted that he 
understood that acts of passive resistance against the Rowlatt 

Legislation were not in themselves treated as offenees by the 

T^unjab authorities. 
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Rowlatt Legislation 

KeplyiiJg to Capt. Ormsby Gore Mr. Montagu stated that he 
had received many communications from India with regard to 
the Rowlatt Legislation and he had given them his best considera 
tion from the point of view of allaying uneasiness. He believed 
that the powers given to the executive by the Rowlatt Legislation 
were at present necessary, but there were no responsible grounds for 
apprehension in India. He emphasised that the Act was valid for 
threeyears only, after which the whole position would bo considered 
and, if anarchical and revolutionary action were abandoned, the Act 
would not be used and there would be no necessity for its renewal. 

Rice Hoarding 

Mr. Thomas-Stanford asked the Secretary of State of India 
whether he is aware that ((uantities of rice are being held up by 
the merchants at i)ari(‘elijig in order to force up prices and that a 
consirlerable portion of the rice so hoarded is going bad ; whether 
there is any reason to ladieve that this proceeding is part of an 
organised plan to embarrass the Government and secure the repeal 
of the Excess Profits Tax ; and whether, in the interest of the 
native consumer anti for the maintenance of order, the Government 
will take steps to put an end to this profiteering in an article of 
prime necessity ? 

Mr. Montagu I have no information but will communicate the 
substance of my hon. Friend’s (juestion to the Government of India. 

Floggings in Burma 

Lieut. Commander K(Ui worthy asked the Secretary of State for 
India if he can state the numbcu- of floggings that have taken place 
in Burma in the last six months; how many of these floggings were 
public; the number of lashes given in each case; the installment by 
which the punishment was inflitded; and the composition of the 
court-martial or other coui\that passed these sentences. 

The Secretary of State for India : — The figures are returned 
annually. I have no figures later than those for last year and I 
see Jio reason to call for a special inquiry. The callings are not 
public and the sentences are passed by the ordinary civil courts. 
There have been no court-martials in Burma for offences other 
than those of a purely military nature. 

Commissions for Indians 

Captain Ormsby-Gore asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether it is proposed to lay down any specific number of 
commissions to be conferred upon Indians each year from among 
Indians already serving in the Army, and from among young 
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educated Indians who undergo special training and education with 
a view to their becoming officers at the commencemet of their 
regimental careers, respectively, or are commissions to be granted 
from time to time as suitable individuals obtain recommendation ? 

Mr. Montagu.— It is not proposed to grant commissions every 
year to Indians already serving in the Army, but a limited number 
of commissions is being granted to Indians who have specially 
distinguished themselves in the War. I am not quite sure who 
are the young educated Indians to whom the hon. and gallant 
Member refers, but if he means Indians who seek admission to the 
Army through Sandhurst, the number to be uomiTiated every 
year is ten. 

Captain Ormsby-Core ask(‘d the Secretary of State for India 
bow many ComTuissions in the Indian Army have been granted 
to lii^dians since the announcement of August, 1917 ; whether all 
such (commissions have been granted to Indians serving in the 
Indian laJid forces; and what principle is to be adopted in 
granting commissions to Indians in the future ? 

Ml. Montagu : 1 assume that the hon. and gallant Member 

nders to permanent commissions. Nine of these have been given 
to Indian officers serving in the Indian land forces who have 
specially distinguished Ifliemselves during the War. Five Lidian 
Cculets have’s been admitted to Sandhurst and will receive commis- 
sions in due course if they qualify. Five more will join next term, 
and it is intended that there shall join ten annually. A further 
limited number of commissions will be granted to Indian officers 
for special distinction in the present War, and to those cadets 
considered qualified at the Indore Military College, which closes 
shortly. But otherwise commissions will only be given to Indians 
who (jualify at Sandhurst in the ordinary way. 

Cvolouel Yate : Is there any limit of age to the cadets admitted 
to th(‘ Indore Military College ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think there is, but I should not like to 
say from memory. I will tell the hon. a])d gallant Gentleman 
fo morrow. 

Imperial Cadet Corps (Dehra Dun) 

('aptain Ormsby-Gore asked the Secretary of State for India, 
why the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun was clovsed ; and 
whether it is to be reopened ? 

Mr. Montagu : — The Imperial Cadet Corps was closed during 
the War as the course of education there was not suited to War- 
time conditions. I have not yet had any proposals from the 
’Government of India if it is to be reopened. 
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Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

Mr. SvvMii asked the Secretary ol State for India whether a 
lettoi- has been received l>y the Viceroy from Eabindrariath Tagore 
asking to be reliev ed of the Knighthood conferred upon him ; 
whether’ any reply was sent to him; whether he has been relieved of 
of his Knighthood as reciiiested ; and whether the correspondence 
which passed between E, Tagore and the Viceroy can l>e pul>lishod 
in the Official Eeport? 

Mr. Montagu : — The answer to the tir’st two parts of the question 
is in the affirmative. The title conferred on Sir Eabindranath 
Tagoi’c has not Ireen levoked. Sir Eabindranath Tagore communicated 
his letter to the Press in India. 

Colonisation (Deputation) 

Mr. Swan asked the Undcr-Socretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he is aware that the deputation fr’om British Guiana on thc' 
question of colonisation is not pr-operly repi’osentative of the people of 
that coloiij, l)ut is C()m[K)sc(l almost ('exclusively of persons interested 
in the sugar* in(!ustr\y, which desires cbeai) lahonr hy means of 
immigration ; wlndher he is also awarrj that labour is not represented 
on the deputation, and that labour repi'csented member’s of the 
deputation not to irroceed; and whether he proposes to take any 
action in the matte rd 

Li(uit.-Coloii(d Amei*y-- The ({uestion of the deputation fi’oin 
British Guiana is not one in which tli(‘ Secretary of State can inter 
fere : but in considering the proposals ])ut feu'ward by the deputation, 
due r’('gard will ]h‘ paid to the intersts of all sections of the 
community. 

Government of India Bill. 

Ordered, ^ 

That Sir Tlonald Maclean be discharg(>d from the Select 
Commitee on the Govenment of India Bill, [colonel gibbs.] 

Motion made, and (Question proposed — [colonel GIBBS.] 

“That Mr. Acland Ire added to the Committee.'^ 

Colonel Yate : I think I should take this opporturrity of pr otes- 
ting, not aganist the personality of the appointment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the member for Camborne (Mr. Aclarrd) but because the 
opportunity has not been taken to appoint some Member with a 
reasonable knowledge of India. There are a large number of Members 
of this House who have had experience in India, and I think the 
occasion should have been seized to appoint one of these rather than 
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a right hoii. (Teiitleman who has never been in India. Although, of 
course, I am delighted that the lion. Member foi* Camborne should 
join the Committee, I do feel that now that a vacancy has occured 
the Prime Minster should take the matbu- into consideration and 
appoint someone with recent knowledge of India. 1 hope, indeed, he 
will consider this matter before finally sanctioning this appointment, 

Mr. Bonar Law*. No doubt there is a great deal of force in what 
my hoii. and gallant Friend has said about the value of Indian 
experience, but he is a very old Member of the House of Commons, 
and he knows pei'fectly well the principle on vvdiich this Cmmittee 
are appointed. The members are taken from ditfei'cnt parties. My 
right hon. Friend opposite has resigned, and om^ of the oldest ndes 
we ha\'e is that the party to which the retiring Member belongs 
should have th(‘ nomination of his successor, f think ft would be a 
gr(‘at mistake to clepart from that pi*actice. 

(v)lon(d Yate: May I ask — 

Mr. Speaker; Th(‘ hon. and gallant Centlcnein has exhausted 
his ]*ight of speaking. 

Question \)Ut, and agreed to. 

Army Commission 

Mr. Frederick Kob(>rts asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Indian Army Commission will imiuire into the 
grievances of the Indian section of the Ai iuy and of Indians generally 
with regard to the military policy of the (4overnm(Mit ; why no 
Indian is aiipointed a member of the Commission ; whethei* the 
commission will be made good before th(‘ Commission commence 
their work ; whether th(‘ Right Hon. Centleman is aware of the 
strength of the Indian feeling against Sir Michatd O’Dwyor for his 
recent administrative acts in the Punjab ; and why he has been 
appointed a member in the face of such feeling 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu). — ITider the 
terms of refereiice the Committee is conceriuMl with general questions 
of Military administration and organisation, and with, grievances ; 
l>nt I am coiisidering the appointmejd of an Indian member. I 
do not see that recent administrative acts in the Paiiiab have any 
bearing on this inquiry. 

Captain Ornisby-Gore asked the Secretary of State for Inda 
w^hy no Indian has been apx)ointed on Lord Ksher’s Committee on 
the Indian Army 'I 

Mr, Montagu : — The appointment of an Indian to tlie Committee 
on the Army in India is under consideration. 

Colonel Yate : — Will the Right Hon. Goutleman consider tha 
question of the taking of evidence from Indian officers iiow^ at 
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Hampton Court, as there are some there who could give most 
valuable evidence before the Committee ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 am obliged for the suggestion, and will 
comnninicate it to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Panjab Commission 

Captiiin Ormsby-Clon^ asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can now give the names of the members of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry iiito the recent events in the Panjal) ; and 
whether he will undertake to select as chairman of such a Commis- 
sion a Member of either House of l^irliament ? 

Mr. Montagu : — 1 am in communication with the (Tovernment 
of Lidia as to the inquiry. 1 hope to be in a position to make a 
statcmiejit very shortly. 

(Japtain Oi'insliy-Core. ; Before the House rises for the Kecess I 

Mr. Montagu : 1 hop(‘ so. 

Currency 

Mr. Stinvajt aski'd th(‘ Secretary of State for India whether 
tlu^ amount of silvi'i* olitainalile from abroad by the Indian Govern- 
ment at the present time is sutticient for her requiremejits and, if 
not, will he cause inquiry to be made with a view to ascertaining 
whether the old rights of the Jiatives to exchange thcur ornaments 
against rupees, weight for weight, <*an in any way be restored so 
that the Indian Gov(‘rnment, in th<‘ event of a good export season, 
may be placed in a position to avail of the large reserves of silver 
at pres(uit oii th(‘ spot in i ndia in th(‘ shape of jiative ornaments, 
as was formerly the case ? 

Mr. Montagu India could do with more silver. The question 
of an offer by the Govtvimieiit of India to reeeive silver from private 
persons will, 1 understand, Ik* sulimitted to the Indian Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. Stewart asked th(^ Secretary of State for Lidia whether 
his attention has been called to the inct that a higher price in 
sterling is now obtainable in America for sales of gold than is 
obtainable in this country ; whether India is contemplating putting 
up the iirice she is preiiared to pay for imported gold, and, if so, liy 
how much ; and whether the present Currency Committee can be 
empowered to extend its in(]uiries to consider the problem of 
currency as a whole, instead of approaching the question from a 
juirely local point of view ? 

Mr. Montagu : — I am not fully informed as to sales of gold for 
sterling in America. The second part of the question asks for a 
statement on a matL'.r on which action, if taken at all, would 
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necessarily Vje taken without previous announcement. The Chair- 
man of the Indian Currency Committee informs me that, in his 
opinion and that of his colleagues, ^so far as it is possible to see 
at present, the terms of reference as they stand give all the* 
scope necessary for conducting the inquiry and for making 
recommendations. 

Mr. Stewart : Will the evidence put before the Committee be 
published in the ordinary course as a Parliamentary Paper. 

Mr. Montagu ; Perhaps my hon. Friend will give me notice. I 
think so, but I would rather confirm that by reference. 

Patel Hindu Intercaste Marriage Bill 

Colonel Yate asked ihe Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that the introduction of the Patel Hindu Inter- 
caste Marriage Bill in the Indian Legislative Council and it& 
circulation by the Covernment of Iiidia through local (xovernments 
for opinion has caused great alarm amongst orthodox Hindus of 
all classes of society in India, as an interference with their most 
sacred religious and social usages which it has been the policy of 
the British Government hitherto never to interfere with ; and will 
he ascertain from the Government of India whether it would be 
desiralde to take action to reassure orthodox Hindu opinion that 
no interference with religious usage is contemxJated by the British 
(^o\ ernment 

Mr. Montagu : There would seem to be some misapprehension 
in the matter. The Government of India is not responsible for 
the Bill, which was introduced by an elected member of the 
Legislative Council. The government are in no way committed to 
support it, but as it received a certain amount of support from the 
unofficial members, they have taken steps to obtain the full opinion 
of the Hindu community before the Bill is further proceeded with. 

Colonel Yato : Will the Government of India leave it to the 
unofficial members of the Indian Legislature to carry through this^ 
Bill and not push it on the part of the Government ? 

Mr. Montagu : The Government of India will have to make up 
its mind about this Bill if it ever comes to the point at which a Bill 
comes u]) for sanction or vote, and for that purpose it is necessary 
tliat the Government of India should be fully informed, but it will 
be ti’eatod as a private Member's Bill ajid unofficial. 

Government of India Bill— Joint Committee 

Colonel Y"ate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he will permit members of his Council who are not committed to 
the Governmeait of India Bill as it stands to give evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee '? 
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Mj'. Moil tag’ll : 1 do not know to what niemhers of iny Conncif 

my lion, and gallant Friend refers, but I have decided some 
months ago, with the assent of my Council, that any member 
thereof who wished to give evidence liefore the Joint Committee 
on his own liehalf should offer to do so. The decision as to what 
e\ i«1ence they will admit or iHMiuire. rests with the Committee alone. 

Colonel Yate ; As T believe the right hon. Centleman nomi- 
nates the members who ar(‘ to give evidence Viefore the Committee, 
will he say how many members of his council he has nominated ; 
and, as many of the members are presumably in conformity with 
his \ i(‘ws, will he nominate an equal numlier of those oi)pos(‘d ? 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. and gallant Friend is <|uite mistaken, 
1 do not nominate the members. [An Hon. Member : ‘‘Dominate !”] 
1 am <juite sure the hon. and gallant Member does not mean that. 
[Hon. Members : “He said “ ‘nominate.’ ”] The Committee know 
that the members of th(> Council of India are willing to give any 
information and any evidence they may be ask(‘d to givm T do 
not know whether any of them have applied to the Commi tree to 
gi\ (* evidence. 

(to! one! Vate ; Has the right hon. Contleman given the names 
of any rnemliers of the ( oiuicil to the President of the Select 
Committee ? 

Mr Montagu: 1 ha\e given the names of all of my Council. In 
this regard T have said that the Council is free to give evidence or 
any member of it, and they would presumably be summoned by 
fh(‘ (Wimittee. 

Ex-Officers (Employment) 

Mr. F. C. Thomson asked the Secretary of State for India 
^vhat is the number of regular otlicers of the Indian Army, who have 
b{M?n discharged as a result of disability due to active sei’vice in the 
V\ ar ; and for what i)ro})orti()n of these has the (xovenment of India 
found employment ? 

The Secretary for India (Mr. Montagu) : The num}>er iu 
<|uestioji is approximately forty. It is not known that the (-fovern 
me lit of India have, found employment for any of these officers, but 
the majority, if not all, would he either physically unlit for or not 
desirous of further employment in India* If there is any discharged 
officer of whom this is not correct, I should be glad to lia\ my. 
attention called to his case. 

Mr. Jameson : — Is the Right Hon, Gentleman aware that there 
are a great many jobs going now in Mesopotamia and Palestine where 
retired Indian officers would he very useful on jtecount of their 
knowledge of oriental countries, and that very few of these jobs have 
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been given to such invalidated Indian Ofiicers who are generally poor 
raen, who have had to live on their pay all their life, and who will 
bo very hard hit if they have to live on their pension only^ 

Mr. Montagu: Perhaps the Hon. Member will furnish me with 
particulars of any cases in which preferenc(‘ can be given to retired 
officers of the India Army over any others. 

Public Services 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the proposals of the (knernment of India to carry out the 
reeoininendatioiis of the Public Services (Commission as regards the 
Ijidiaii Forest Service, the h'inance Department, and the Indian 
K<lucational Service that were under consideration in May last have 
now been carried into effect ; if not, when will they 1)0 carried into 
effect ; and whether the proposals of the Covernment of India 
regarding the remaining Indian Services have now been received 
and considered 1 

Mr. Montagu: The Government of India have now announced a 
revised AO INTKHTM scale of pay for the Indian f>lueation Service and 
are. about to announce a revised scale for the Forest Department. 
Their proposals for the Finance Department are still under discussion. 
Last month I received recommendatio!is witli regard to a number of 
other Departments, and recommendations with regard to most of the 
roinaining Departments are, 1 understand, on their way home. 1 
jiropose to deal with all these as expeditiously as possible. 

Punjab Riots 

Mr. Neil Macle.an asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he will lay upon the Table a statement giving the number 
of lifdians killed or wounded in the recent riots in the Punjab and 
the num))er of people sentenced by Martial Law Courts in the 
Punjab, together with the sentences imposed upon them within 
the last three months ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have not yet received a full account of the 
number of casualties. As regards trials and sentences I will lay 
a staiemeiit giving total returris, but in many castes sentences are 
still Iming revised and reduced. 

Press Act and Nationalist Newspapers 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India if all 
the newspapers owned or edited by Nationalists in India have had 
their securities forfeited or increased or been demanded securities 
or proceeded against in other ways f ^ 

• Mr, Montagu , No, Sir, certainly not. 
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Ooloiiol AYod^woiKl : Is it not a fart that th(‘ AMiu r v Bazam 
Patiiika, the HrNDi:, the New Jndja, the Independent, and tint 
Bomitw^ CiiiloNTCLE have all lost their seeiirities, and how inindi 
has heon taken from those newspapers on aeeount of their attitmhv.^ 

Mr. Montagu : If my bon. and gallant Friend w^ants the bgur(‘s 
]>eihaps he will give nu^ notiee. The Jiews\)a\>ers to which he 
rtOhrs wej-e p]’oe(ieded against under tin* terms of the Press Act. 

Colonel \\'edgwood : Tla\('. not all tliesi* newspapers lost tien’!’ 

<h‘p()sits in eonse'juenee. 

Mj’. MoJitagu : 1 ea/inot ebarge my.sidt* with r('meml)erii)g 1b(‘ 

parlicidars of each ease, but I tbiidc my lion, and gallant Fi-ifuid i.; 
ar*enraie in sjiying that they have all sulbu-ed und(‘r the Pih'ss Act. 

('olonel Wedgwood ; Is it not a. fael that praetieally all the 
Nationalist newspapers in Lidia have been so treated ? 

Mr. Montagu ; If a larger numlier ot Nationalist newspaper^ 
in India ba,\e (’ithuided under th(‘ Jb’ess Act, then they have Ikuui 
proc(a^<!ed .. ;ainst. It was not because tlu'v were Nationalist lauvs 
|)a[HU*s, but b('eaus(> they otfemhal aga.inst the ])ro\'isions of tlie 
Ib(*.ss Act. 

Mr. Maclean : Is it not a fact that the Press A(U only atf(‘(‘ts 
tile Nationalist newspapers ! 

Mr. Montagu : 1 sliall 1>(‘ happy to send my ifon. Friend a 
eo])y of the Act, and Ik; will see that it ai'iilies indiscriminately to 
all nows])apej‘s. 

("oloiu;! A\ edgwood : How long will tin; Pr(\ss Art Ix' eontiinnal 
after India gets Home Ivub' ? 

Mr. Ma(dean asked th(^ Secretary of StaD; for India whether 
lie will lay ni>on tin; Table a Iveturn of the numlxu* of new^spapers 
and presses that ha\ e been pi-oceeded against in India under tin* 
Th’ess Act and for the Defence of India Aid siiKa* tin; beginning 
of this year ? ^ 

Mr. iMontagu : J will ask tin; (loxernriKUit of India U) supplin 
nient tlie information for wliieh the Hon* Memfier for VVh;st Fdin 
bourg (Mr. Jameson) asked on the 'Jlind Jidy by a Return giving 
these ])articnlars. 

Government of India Bill 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State foi* India whether 
he has received the deputations of extremists and soiniisant 
moderates in conhvrence at the India Office; and, if so, will lie accord 
the same privilege to the members of the non-Brahmin and othei\ 
deputations now in England ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have done my best to receive and to assist all ^ 
dAuntntions from India, whatever their views, whenever I have been^ 
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aslcod to do so. I will certainly se(‘ tlie non Brahnianas ii they ask 
to se(‘, me. 

Colonel Vati' asked the Seci’etai‘\ of Stale foi- India wlnit ha.s 
heeu the tesnll of liis ('oinniunieation to th(‘ (hwernment of India 
reMardin^ th(‘ .eraiit of h<3l]) to representatives of rural eomniiiuities 
ill India to ( oine to Iht.nlaiid to ;LciAe evidence hefore the floint Select- 
Conunittee on tin' ( h)\ eainnent of India Bill, so as to placi‘ the rural 
e(>numiiiiti('s on an e»juality with the Bralunaii and hit;her caste 
ronununi ties oi t In' to\\ i!s 

Mr. Montagu ; 1 ha\(‘ not yet rec(‘ived tlu' \ i(ovs oi tlie (loverin 
ni(' lit oi India. 

Colonel 'tale askial the S(m lada.y of State for India whether 
it w as w ith tlu‘ ad\ iee of In's (a)uncil tliat he sinvnnoned Mrs. Itesant 
as a witness to yi\(' (;\id(‘nc(3 hefore, tlu‘ Joint Sele(d coniinittec' on 
the t io\ (*rnnient of India Bill I 

Mr. Monta^ui ; 1 <lid not sinnnion Mrs. Be.sant as a wdtiiess 
h(*for(‘ the Joint Comniittee. 1 had no powan* so to siinnnon Mrs. 
Ilesant. I lia\(‘ no power so to summon anyhodv 

ColoiK'l ^’ate ; lias tlie ri^ht hon. (hnitleman read tlu‘ “Life and 
:\eti\iti(‘s of Mrs. llesanr* ]mhlislu‘d in India I 

Mr. S]u‘akc‘r : That is a, mattm' for a twivati' (juestioii in the 

1 j( H >1 >y , 

Afghanistan and Mesopotamia 

Sir J. 1). loH's asked tln^ Seeretaiw of Stale for India if he has 
a)iN i niorination reyai-diii.a the ]»eae(‘ wdtli, and situation in, Af^hanis- 
lam and the ])ro]H>sed future of Meso|u>tami:u lad’oi'e tlu‘ Ilonse rises 
for t he lu'eess 1 

Mr. Monta.mi : 1 am about to lay Baptws re.uardini;' Afghauistaii , 
1 re^i'ate that 1 am not in ;i \>osition to make any staternmits eoneer 
iic' the futur(‘ of Me'sopotamia. 

Punjab Rebellion (Courts-martial) 

Lieut .A eJoind Sir Firahuiek Hall asked tin* Si'cirdary of 
Statt' for India if his attention has Ihmui called to tlio result of 
eoui t jnai’l ial pros(‘cutioiis in connection with the I hinjal^ rebellion : if 
such ]»rosi‘(aitions hav(‘ bemi directed a^aimst acts of passive* res.s- 
tame a^rainsi tlu^ (\k)W latt hyqislation and, if not, whether he wll 
yi\ e some indication of the class of crime for which )>rosecutions 
ha\(‘ been initiated, ]‘arti('nla.ry those in which cajhtal sentence 
h.as lu'cii y>assed ! 

41ic Secretary of Stale* (Mr. Montai^'u) : — I have not yet had a 
full r(‘port, but f understand that capital and eAlier se*i*ious oflences, 
siudi as w\‘Viiing w ar a.uainst the King, miireler, robliery w ith violence 
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have been tried exclusively by Commissions appointed by the Local 
Goveiiiment under a Special Ordinance, and consisting of three 
persons of whom two at least must be judicial otticers. Minor 
offences have beam tried and penalties inflicted by ('ourts-inartial, 
the i)r(\siding officers being generally a civilian exercising the 
powers of a first ('lass magistrate. 1 understand that acts of 
‘passive r<‘sistanee” were not in themselves ti'eated as liy 

the Punjab authorities. 

Sir F. Kali ; in tlie view of the untrue statements inad(‘ in 
('-erlain portions of the Press and the injury likely to b(* doJie rn 
India, will the Right Hon. (Vntleinan take rare to see that his 
r(‘ply is made knowji in India? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir. 

Captain Onusby (fore asked the SeerelaT‘y of Stat(‘ for India 
whether sentences recently jiassed by Special Miltary C'<.rurts in 
tlu‘ ibiiijal) included, in addition to senteiKa's of iinprisonnu'nt. 
conliseatioij of the pro[)erty of persons so senteneed ; whether .such 
sentene(‘s ju'eessarily ijivo]v(‘, th(‘ destitution of tin* ijiiioeent wivt's 
and children of off(‘nd(‘rs ; and whether he will take steps to rev is(* 
sucli s(uiteiiees forthwith ! 

Mr. Montagu ; My hon. and gallant Friend pn^suniably n‘fers to 
sentence's Passed by Coniinission of three judges appointed uiKhu* 
Special Ordinances. Fnd(‘v the Indian Penal (‘ode the forfeituir of 
property is [lart of ih(* penalty ])rovided for the otfenees of w aging 
war against tlie King, or attemptiiig to do so, or collecting anus f»>r 
that purpose. Fhe (‘ourts have therefore no oi>tiou but to include 
that ill the soiiteiice on piusons found guilty. But the (Jovernnn'ul 
exarniues all such (aises and rmnits or reduces this jeenalty in 
cases in which it would involve the destitution of the family. 
The local (Tovc'iiiment has directed that the older.- (»l forfeiture 
should not be carried out in cases whi'ie tlie cuiia i('tt!^fj||aK*rson 
does not pay Iik ome Tax or do(‘s not ])ay I’cvenue (*xceiMfieg 
Ps. .‘10 [(cr anuuiu. In other ('a.sos special report is to be made to 
the (fovernnH'rit. 

I'olonel \\ edgwood : Is India the only part of the British l' ni))ii‘i‘ 
where the sentence of confiscation of v>roperty is permitted ? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not know that. 

(Mlonel Wedgwood : Is the Kight Hon. (fentleman aware of any 
other part of the British Empire where by sentence a man's projierty 
can be taken away ? 

Mr. Montagu : The (]uestion on the jiapei* only deals with India. 

Captain Ormsby-tjore : AVhat is meant by '‘waging war'’ against 
the Govcrnmoiit in connection with the.se riots? 
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Mr. Montagu : The otfeiiee of ^v^igillK Avar against the (hiveni- 
nu’iit is an otfenee dealtwith in tin* Indiaji Penal Code, and the 
faets of the case are diidge<l by ( ‘onunissioiiers. I have not yet 
received a fvdl report of th(‘se eases. 

Rowlatt Legislation 

Captain Oirnsbv (h)i(‘ ashefl the Seraetary ot State for India 
wludher h<‘ has re(adved, and is c<nitiniung to reeei\(% it presentations 
from \ari()us (|narters in India regarding the Rowlatt Legislation, 
aiul whether he (?an take any steeps to allay tln' njaaisiiiess evidence- 
(m 1 by sueli iTpi’esentations • 

Mr. Montagu ; I have received a laige nninber of eouiinunica- 
tiorrs from India on the subji^et of the Rowlatt Legislation, and 
] woidd take this opportnnity of making it chair that I have 
givrni them my best considei*a.tion from the point uf n ieiv referred 
to in the last part of tin* ipiestion. J iMdieir' that tlic pcjwers giveTJ 
to the (‘.\eeuti\(^ by the liowlatt Legislation are iKH-essary at the 
present time, and that there are no reasonable grounds for the 
a])i>T’tdi('nsions f(dt in India. Tin* A('t itself is valid for a peritHl 
of tln-(‘(‘ yt^ars onl\ , after whieh the whoh* position wil ]>e considered. 
If tlie anarchical and re\ obit ionary actions against wliieli the Act 
is framed are ahandoinal, tin* Art will not be ns(‘d and there will be 
no iMMcssary for its renewal. 

London School of Tropical Medicine (Treatment of officers) 

ColoiK'l Vate asked the Secretary (M States for India 
wlu‘th(3r, ( oiisidei ing the importaner the generous aiTangenient 
made by liim for tlie tr<‘atment of civil and militai’y officers from 
India surtV'i’ing from tropical diseast's at the hospital of tlie London 
S(dtoo] of 'ri'()[>eial Medicine, In* will take stt'i>s to haA e his recent 
ainnoimeennnit on the snbi<*et puhlish(‘d in India, for tin* informa- 
tion of all eoneerned ! 

Mr. Montagu : \ es, Sir. 

Cotton Cultivation fSukkur Barrage) 

Sir d. I). Rees asked the S('er(‘tary of State for India 
wheth(‘r tin* Co\ernment of India has uinh'V eonsideration the 
r<‘( (mimendation of the Indian Cotton Committee that Sukknr 
barrage slnndd be const rueled u]kon the Indus in order to effect 
the (‘xtension of the ndtivation of long staph* Ciitton in Sind ? 

Mr. Montagu : I liope to tiansmit shortly to the C(>vernment 
of India tin* adxiet* of the Lan[>ire Cotton Growing Committee 
on the recommendations made hy tln^ .Indian Committee. The 
Government of India will then, if they have not already done so, 
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('onsidcr tlic \v]u)l(‘ rc'i^ort, iiic-ludiiig llie vecoiinueiulat ion relating 
to tlui Sidclvur barrage. 

Government of India Bill (Select Committee) 

(/oloiad \’a1r aski'd the Seerotarv ot Stale' for India, wind her 
]i(‘ w ill dii'eel tlu' ( lov ('rnnient of India to riMjuest tlu* pi'esent (bo i'i' 
nor.s of th(' ])i'o\'ini'(‘s whicli sulanilted a,n alte'i nati \ (‘ scln'iiie on t lu* 
InMi daiinary last to noininati* ri‘\*rese'i.iati ve's, (*it1ier now in I his 
eoiinti‘> or in India, to eaxvie'ss tlu'ir views b(*f(»re tlu' doint Select 
I'oniini t te(* on tlu* ( lova'rimji'iit oi‘ India Bill ^ 

-Mr. Montagi! : .^io. Sir. 

C olonel \ ate ; in v iew of the* Bight iion, (ientleiiiaii s statement 
the otlu'r day that he r(‘y>i*(*s(‘nts the ]M-ovineial (lov eminent s, luav I 
ask how lu' can repicsent t liose ( Jov (‘rnnu'nts when Ivis opinions are 
directly opposml to llu'ir v i(‘ws ! 

Mr. Monlagn : I will taka the niosi s( laipuloiis care that their 
vi(‘vvs ai’(‘ ]>nt In'toO' t hi' eoniniittee. 1 understand t hat the 
eonimitti'e have already deeidi'il to lu'ai* tiu' ('videnee ot one ol thos(‘ 
w'ho drew U1' tlu* alt(*riiat i v a* .si'lu'ini'. 

(\4oneI ^ all' : Mav not the other five also Ih' ri'presi* [4 40(1 !' 

Mr. Montagu: It livi' men draw u]) a schi'ine l-sliould have 
thought it siiflieient to have oiu' to (n\]>lain it. 

(‘olojiel ^ ale; lias thi' ivight lion. ( li'idleinaii nominated 
only one man to rigijcsent his views f How many doi-s he directlv 
nominate 

Mr. Montagu ; Ms hoji. aiid gallant irieiid slicks to his ]'oiiit 
verv haid. 4'he other day I asked liim to sugge.'^t to me tin* names 
of witjiesses hi* thought ought to In' called j)y the Si'h'et Commilti'c. 
He did so, and. I liav e ciujimunicated t lu'se name.s to the eonnnith'e, 
and 1 hav e evm v ]io\>e tliat t hey w ill be ( ailed. 

Colonel W iulgvvood : Si'.ei ng that it. is t he ( lov erumeut <vt ludi.a 
tiiat is in (|Ui'stion, will it^ not be po'«;sibh' to eall Indians 

b(*toi'(' the (’omniittee. Wliv should ]»eoi>h' like Laj}*;)! Ibai Im 
proh i[)il(‘d IVorn eoniiiig ti> this (’ounti-y to give evideni’i' 

Mr. Montaeu : I liavi* not the sliglitest doubt that 1 he Com 
mit tei' will call for and get wliat. ('videnei' is i’eituired, 

(V>lon(4 \’ate asked tin* Seei'etaiy of Stati*. for India. Avlietlier, 
(considering that tlu* hidian (‘xtremists a.nd soi-dislant moderates 
ari' r(ip.r('sented b> large deiaitations now in this (ountry, and that 
tlu're a]*<* many oJgaiii.sations of Miiliamiiiacians and the working 
e]ass(‘s of India wliic’h aie ]M(‘vented hy want of money tVoin sending 
their reiaesentativ (‘s, as they are most anxious to do, tlie ( lovern 
meiit (>t India will providi* tlu* necessary fniids in (»rder that these , 
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YKKU’ vupolc may lx* jn'ovxavly repivseiitial and ilms }>liUXMl in posiim'ni 
of (Mjvia-lity Ix'fojt* tlm doint ScKn't CoiumitttM' on llie (lovnninHMit 
of India, Bill with tlu' Ih'ahman and hiylnn- oast d(‘]ui1c‘itio]is 

Ml'. Moiitayn : 1 Ikxm' i-epcatodly statnd tlia.t I will do all in 
m.\ power to yet for tlie doint (\>inrnittee any ('videnn' for wbieh it 
asks. i do not r(‘yard tlie hon. and yallant Minnher’s snyAcstion 
as praad i<ail)le. 

Colonel ^’a,t^' ; Is the liiAhl Hon. (hniihnnan not awai'e that 
rnral eoinmittees in India. lia\ e a] (plied to tlie Cov (‘rnnient of 
India for ludp t(} ( (»nu‘ a.nd yixa' evidence ^ Aia- not their \ iews to 
he iM'pr(\s(Mited ? 

Mr. MontaAU : 1 understand that tlu' ( iov tu'nmt'nt has not 
lielped any (h‘putation to <'oine to tliis ((>nntr\, hut lias sini\)ly 
[irovided facilities for thos(‘ who wisli to cotik' at there own expense. 

I <jo not s(‘e liow it is possible to dithuauitiatt* het w«‘en one deput:v 
lion and another. 

Colonel Va,t(‘ ; ’I'lu'se peopk* are \H)or agriiadturists. AVln should 
not ih)^ernnnuit Aiw' tlnun help to conn' to this country. 

.Mr. Montayu : If in\ huii. and yallant khahuid wisln's to add that 


>UAA(‘stion to tin' otln' 
it to f lu* < h)\ eriim(‘nt. 

rs he has 

made 1 

will certainly 

communicate 

Lii'ut Colonel 

Cow nail 

a,sk(‘d 

the Secretary 

of Sta.t(‘, for 

India \\di(‘ther lu* ^\•ill 

suA'yest 

to the 

Joint Select C 

ommittee on 


th(‘ CoNernrnt'ut of India Bill the ad\ isaldlity of takiny (evidence, of 
sonu‘ of those who ha\e recauitly held provincial Cov(‘rnorsln])s or 
other hiA'h otlieial [xisitions ? 

Mr. Montayu : \\‘s, Sir, certainly. Bail of th(‘ e\ idene(\ 

aircaidy taJ\en hy the eonnnittee has been of the kind referred to ; 
and as I iiifornuMl tin' hon. and Aallaait Member for 51elton 1 shall be 
hapt>y to submit further names for the committee's ('onsideration. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA REPORT 


ON 

INDIAN EDUCATION IN 1917-18. 


I. — Main features of the year. 

The war. The war continued to exercise an adverse influence 
on educational progress. This is noticed especially in the report 
from Burma. The decrease in pupils which occurred there (and to 
a minor extent in the Punjab, Assam and the North-West Frontier 
Province) has not prevented a general increase. But, although the 
allotment of imperial grants was resumed, the embargo on the 
expenditure of balances continued, the staffs remained depleted and 
it is probably stafe to assert that under normal conditions the increase 
would have been larger. Among minor inconveniences may be 
mentioned the non-receipt of the papers for the Cambridge local 
examinations. 

The European element in the staff continued on a reduced 
scale owing to the absence of its members on military service 
The Indian staff and the pupils of schools, especially in the Punjab, 
were also affected. In that province, secondary and primacy schools 
for Indians provided from among their staff and pupils over 7,000 
recruits to the Army ; while European schools provided another 
339 or nearly ten per cent, of the total of masters and boys enrolled 
in them. Punjab Colleges and schools also invested six lakhs in the 
war loan and subscribed a lakh and a half for objects connected 
with the war. In addition, they obtained by their efforts other 
recruits and subscriptions. 

The Burma report mentions 38 teachers and 660 pupils of 
colleges and Anglo vernacular and European schools as on service. 
The European schools of Bombay contributed nearly 500, of whom 
100 gained commissions. School boys in the Central Provinces 
and Berar did excellent work in connection with * Our Day’ 
celebrations. Contributions were made towards the Post Office 
cash certificates by means of forms specially designed for pupils. 

University Corps of the Indian Defence Force were formed 
and that at Bombay numbered 257 strong. 

The Punjab University Signalling Section did admirable work in 
Mesopotamia. 

The Burma report mentions that, despite the constant complaints 
of lack of parental control, objections on the part of parents preven- 
ted many students from joining the Defence Force, 

During the year the Government of India had under consi- 
deration the measures to be adopted for the children of all Indians^ 
oi whatever rank, whether combatants or non-combatants, who had 
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perished or become incapacitated while on active service during 
the war. The rules, circulated just after the close of the year, 
provide for free primary education with a small annual allowance 
to cover incidental expenses and for the award of scholarships in 
middle schools. Certain conditions are laid down ; and it is 
suggested that scholarships for higher institutions might be reserved 
for such children. It is proposed to supplement these concessions 
bv Scholarships paid out of the silver wedding gift to Their Imperial 
Majesties collected by women in India. A special school for the 
sons of Indian Ofilcers is also under contemplation. 

Expefidiiure. The expenditure in the pre-war year and in the 
years of war was as follows : — 


Year. 

Public funds. 

Private funds . ' 

Total. 


R 

R 

R 

1913-14 

5,50,11,490 

4,52,12,387 

10,02,23,877 

1914-15 ... 

6,33,02,792 

4,58,67,700 

10,91,70,492 

1915-16 

6,21,08,904 

4,86,60,345 

11,08,29,249 

191G-17 

6,14,80,471 

5,14,02,597 

11,28,83,068 

1917-lS 

6,48,01,690 

5,34,07,447 

11,82,09,137 


In the four years of war there has been an increase in educa- 
tional expenditure amounting to i8o lakhs a year. During the last 
eight years the increase in expenditure has been R4, 63, 40, 827, 
while the average yearly expenditure during the quinquennia ending 
igo2. 1907 and 1912 was respectively R3, 76, 24, 316, R4, 94. 45, 090 
and R6, 90, 28, 565. 

Public funds are made up of provincial and local (including 
municipal) funds. Expenditure from the former increased during 
the year bv Rg9,29,5i5, or 25*4 per cent., that from the latter 
decreased by ^66,08,296, or 29 6 per cent. These facts are 
accounted for by the dassification of contributions made by 
government to local funds under the head provincial, instead of, 
as previously, under local. The net increase in expenditure from 
public funds (namely rather over 33 lakhs) was due partly to the 
new allotment of imperial grants, partly to some relaxation of the 
restrictions enforced at the beginning of the war. Thus, in Bombay 
the usual provincial grant of two lakhs for primary education was 
renewed. Among other financial matters may be mentioned the 
restoration of half-salary grants in the Anglo-vernacular and 
European schools of Burma, the transfer to government of expen- 
diture upon these schools, and an important advance made by 
district boards In Berar. This consisted in the doubling of thi^ 
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education cess, the permission gfranted to boards to increase cesses 
up to two annas in the rupee, and a further amendment which 
empowers boards to impose an education cess on non-agricultural 
incomes. 

In the Punjab the method on which the distribution of provincial 
contributions to district boards for education had been based was 
found to be defective in that it took no account of the comparative 
wealth of different boards. During the year it was decided that 
the improvement and extension of vernacular education should 
proceed in accordance with five year programmes framed by the 
boards and approved by government, whose assent to any pro- 
gramme would imply willinijness to contribute a share of the cost. 
This share is to be determined on the basis of the wealth of each 
board, its present expenditure on education, etc. For this purpose 
boards have been divided into separate classes and for each class 
the proportion of the government contribution to the proposed 
expenditure varies. The establishment of a satisfactory scale of 
salaries is regarded as a first condition of the award of any grant. 

Imperial grants. For two years no new imperial grants had 
been made and the annual allotment made to provinces or otherwise 
expended had remained at 124 lakhs. During this year a new 
recurring grant was made of 30 lakhs for the training of teachers 
and the improvement of their pay. Thus the recurring allotment 
has been raised to 154 lakhs and the imperial grants allotted since 
1910-1 1 stand as follows ; — 


Grants of 

Lakhs of Rupees. 

recurring. 

non-recurring. 

1910-11 



93 00 

1912-13 


60 00 

3,87-18 

1913-14 

...roid 

60 00 



\ New 

55-00 

0 95 

1914-15 

...roid 

1,1500 

... 


\New 

9 00 

12 25 

1915-16 

...fOld 

1,24-00 

. . • 


\New 

... 


1916-17 

...roid 

1,24-00 

... 


\New 

... 


1917-18 

.../Old 

1,24 00 



INew 

30-00 

... 


Total 

7,01-00 

4,93-38 
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Thus the total allotment during the past six years { the grant of 
1910-11 took effect in I9ii>i2) has amounted to <£7,962,500. 
In addition, at the close of the year a further recurring grant of 30 
lakhs was announced for primary commercial education. This last 
grant was made as the result of a resolution brought forward in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

The table which forms an appendix shows the amounts expended 
from these grants. 

Of the total of 1 1 94*38 lakhs allotted 1 1 92-88 lakhs have been 
placed in provincial balances or otherwise made available for ex- 
penditure. The expenditure out of these grants has amounted to 
948 3 1 lakhs, and a sum of 244*57 lakhs remains unspent. There 
is a small sum of 1*5 lakhs which is held in reserve by the Depart- 
ment of Education. Of the unspent balances 99 86 lakhs are debi- 
table to the recurring assignments but are available only for capital 
expenditure; the remainder of the balances, amounting to 14469 
lakhs, is debitable to the non-recurring grants. The largest amounts 
unspent are in the balances of Bengal. 

The last grant of 30 lakhs was not fully spent in all provinces 
during 1917-18; thus, sanction to the large scheme of reorganisation 
of guru-ixMmng schools in Bengal had not been received, with the 
result that only a portion of the nine lakhs allotted to that presidency 
could be utilised. 

# 

Figures of schools and pupils. The number of schools has 
increased by 4.^64 to 196,919. Public institutions show an 
increase by 4,558 to 159. 510; private institutions a decrease of 
394 to 37,409. Pupils have increased by 96,122 to 7, 948, 068, 
Those in public institutions have increased by 104, 434 to 7, 31 1, 
742; those in private institutions have decreased by 8, 312 to 636, 
326; the percentage of those under instruction to the whole popu- 
lation has risen from 3’2^.‘^to 3*26 and is 5 36 in the case of boys 
and I 06 in the case of girls. 

The rpovincial figures are as follows : — 
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Province. 

No. of pupils 
on 3l8t. 
March 1918. 

Amount of 
increase or 
decrease in 
the year. 

Percentage 
of increase 
or decrease 
in the year. 

Percentage 
of the popu- 
lation under 
instruction 

[adras 

1,696,5.39 

■f 35, 527 

+2-14 

41 

ombay ... 

781,674 

4- M70 

+015 

4*0 

engal 

1,965,273 

+46,841 

+2 44 

4 3 

Tnited Province 

918,258 

+23,372 

+2 61 

2B 

unjab 

468,839 

~ 7,899 

-1 66 

2*4 

urma 

584,298 

- 8,225 

-1-39 

4 8 

ihar and Orissa ... 

852,324 

+ 7,299 

+0-86 

2*5 

entral Provinces and Berar 

353,444 

+ 2,279 

+0-65 

2 5 

ssam 

230,085 

- 3,828 

1 -1-64 

34 

orth-Wesfc Frontier Province 

46,1.34 

151 

-0 33 

2 1 

ther Administrations 

51,200 

- 263 

-0-51 

3-2 

Indi4 

7,948,668 

96,122 

+ 1-22 

3*26 


The decrease in Burma has been in lower primary schools and 
pupils, which fell by 560 and 17, 983 respectively, the loss being 
partially balanced by gains in uoper primary schools and elsewhere. 
The loss is attributed mainly to scarcity of money caused by the war. 
The decline in Assam too is among boys’ primary schools. That in 
he Punjab is almost entirely among pupils in private institutions. 

The figures of pupils during the period of the war are as 
Follows : — 



\'ear. 


Number of pupils. 

Increase. 

113- 14 ... 

114- 15 ... 

115- 16 ... 

116- 17 ... 

117- 18 ... 

... 

... 

7,518,147 

7,448,419 

7,617,496 

7,851,946 

7,948,068 

- 69,7-28 
+ 169,077 
+•2.74,4.50 
+ 96,122 

i 


The figures for the quinquennium ending the 31st March 1917 
showed an increase of about i, 400,000 puplis — equivalent to the 
increase in the preceding quinqennium. Thus, though progress 
may have been retarded by the war, the rate of increase had not so 
far slackened. (This calculation makes allowance for the exclusion 
kpni the figures of 1914-15 and following years of the return of 
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certain Native States — a point which one director of public instruc- 
tion considers was overlooked in the comments of the Director of 
Statistics regarding? his presidency, and which accounts for the 
apparent decrease shown in the table above for 1914- 15.) But the 
figures for the past year clearly indicate that adverse causes had 
begun to work. These causes are generally attributed to the war 
with its concomitants, lack of money, high prices and the dislocation 
resulting on recruitment. In Bombay plague and in the Punjab 
malaria have affected progress. 

Analysed according to grades of institutions, the totals and 
percentages of increase and decrease are as follows : — 



Total 

enrolment. 

Percentage of 
increase or decrease. 

Collegiate 

62,936 

-f 7*3 

Secondary 

1,198,586 

+ ro 

Primary ... 

5,932.741 

4- 2 0 

Special ... 

117,479 

— 18 2 

Private ... 

636,326 

— 1*3 

Total 

7,948,068 

+ 1-2 


The large increase under collegiate students is noteworthy. The 
failing off under ‘speciaP is due to a further transfer of institutions 
previously classed as pathshalas and makhtabs to the category of 
primary schools. 

The numbers in private schools continue slowly to decrease. 
There are now only four national schools in Bengal, with 322 
pupils. 

General features of tJie year's work. Among general matters 
which occupied the attention of departments of public instruction 
the most important were the training and pav of teachers, reforms 
in which were made possible by the new imperial grant of 30 lakhs. 
The question of training will be noticed in its proper place. The 
principal changes as regards pay were the following. 

Pay of teachers. In Bombay the minimum pay of untrained assistants 
was raised from B9 to !^:10 and that of untrained head master from Rll to 
K12 and after 15 years’ service as such, to R15. The full face value of their 
certificates was given to all trained teachers not yet in receipt of it. In 
Bengal the pay of trained teachers in aided primary schools and mahtdbs was 
increased by dR2 and improvement was also, affected in primary girls schools. 
In Bihar and Orissa a reform was carried out which had been proposed m 
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the eastern provinces as long ago as 1908, the abolition of the unsatisfactory 
lower subordinate service, reasonably qualified teachers of English and the 
classics being trasferred to the subordinate service, vernacular teachers to a 
new cadre called the vernacular teachers service, and the prospects of teachers 
in Government high schools being greatly improved thereby. In Central 
Provinces 1^200 — 400 was substituted for R150 — 300 as the scale for the 
female provincial service and a subordinate service for women teachers was 
organised in three divisions with time scales of R75 — 100, 11125 — 140 and 
1^150 — *200 respectively. In Assam minimum and maximum limits were laid 
down for vernacular schools of all grades, RIO and R35 in the case of a 
headmaster, R8 and R30 in the case of the first assistant, with the same 
minima l^ut with maxima descending to R 12 in accordance with their place 
on the staff. This arrangement is intended to introduce flexibility and leave 
matters so far as possible in the hands of local bodies within certain prin- 
ciples, such for example as a higher rate for trained than for untrained teachers. 
In the jVorth-lVest Frontier Province the pay of headmasters in vernacular 
middle schools was raised from R35 — | — 50 to 40 — 2 — 60, of assistants 
possessing the senior vernacular certificate from R20— ^ — 30 to R*25 — 2 — 35, 
of those holding a junior certificate from R14 — 20 to R16— 22, and 
of uncertificated teachers from RS and RIO to Rl*2. Similary, in the case of 
primary schools managed by districtboards, the pay of certificated teachers 
was raised from R14 — ^ — 20 to K16 — | — 22 and that of uncertificated 
teachers to R12. 

In other provinces like measures were adopted, substantial 
grants being generally made out of the imperial grant to local 
bodies. 

The Bombay report comments on the delay regarding the provi- 
dent fund scheme and trusts that the Government of India will 
soon issue orders on the matter. The same reports records a strike 
of teachers in the Surat district, in which 431 were involved. 

Examinations, A second feature of the year has been the 
introauction of important changes in the system of secondary school 
final examinations. 

In Bombay the matriculation had hitherto admitted to the university, the 
government school final examination to government service. A joint board 
has now been constituted for the conduct of a school-leaving examination 
which will serve for both these purposes. The board consists of 10 members, 
of whom 5 are nominated by the University, 3 by Government and 2 are 
co-opted from among headmasters. The subjects in which either a pass or 
a certificate of satisfaction is required differ slightly in the case of candidates 
for admission to the university and those for Government service. It is 
hoped that the creation of this board has disposed of a long-pending 
controversy and will lead to co-operation between the university and the 
department. In Burma the matriculation of the Calcutta University was 
abolished and the recognition of high schools for that purpose was withdrawn 
with the result that the high school final examination is now the sole 
passport to careers or higher courses, including university courses, in that pro- 
vince. A school-leaving certificate scheme was drawn up by a committee and 
"tetroduced in Bihar and Orissa, It is controlled by an administrative board 
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assisted by a board of studies. The former consists of the Director and the 
Assistant Director and 8 members appointed by government, of whom 3 are 
nominated by the Patna University and 2 are chosen to represent non- 
government schools. An important feature of the proposals is the institution 
of special courses designed to prepare students for commercial or clerical 
careers or for further instruction in special institutions. The university 
has acquired the certidcate as equivalent to matriculation, provided that the 
candidates pass in certain specified subjects. The results are determined by 
a scrutiny of the pupil’s record, a public examination and, in the case of 
those who fail in one subject only, an examination conducted in 8\tn. The 
university will also conduct its own matriculation, permission for the 
presentation of candidates being given by'^ the Director who is required to 
consult the Syndicate, and, if there is disagreement, to refer the matter to 
the locai Government for final orders. 

A committee appointed by the Syndicate of the Punjab University drafted 
a scheme for a school final examination which is now under consideration by 
the university, In the Central Provinces too it is understood that a scheme 
is being worked out 'which will take the place of the defective sctiool- 
Jeaving certificate examination which had formerly been held in this province 
but wliich was abolished during the year. 


When these last two schemes are completed all provinces in 
India with the exception of Bengal and Assam will have their school- 
leaving examinations. The Director in the United Provinces men- 
tions the growing popularity of the school-leaving certificate and 
says that practically all aided schools have now obtained recognition 
for it, ttic failure of others being due to their inability rather than 
to any reluctance to train pupils for the test. 

School hygiene. Owing to the war and the consequent dearth of 
medical men, no great progress was possible with measures of school 
hygiene. The Bombay scheme for inspection was still held up ; 
but it is encouraging to hear that interest in the subject is growing 
in that presidency and that a good many schools are making their 
own arrangements. In the Punjab the work of the medical inspec- 
tors which had already showji promise of a good result had to be 
suspended owing to the war, the inspectors themselves having all 
been recalled for military duty. In Bihar and Orissa the Sanitary 
Department makes inspection of buildings and medical officers 
examine high school boys, though the time at their disposal is too 
short for full effect; a scheme is on hand for the appointment of a 
physical director in that province. In Assam headmasters are 
unanimous regarding the advantages of inspection introduced three 
years ago. In the Central Provinces deputy inspectors of schools 
were provided with lantern slides illustrative of plague, malaria and 
tuberculosis. The most fruitful field of advance has been in first 
aid classes. This subject is now regularly taught in standard VII in 
Bcmibay and many teachers and boys have gained the St. John 
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Ambulance Association's certificate. Burma has 2j classes for the 
same. Nearly the whole of the first aid class at the Training 
College, Allahabad, passed the examination and its members ren- 
dered valuable aid at the Kumbha Meld to bathers rescued from 
drowning. 

Hostels. The capital amount spent on the erection of new hostels 
was Ri2,2i,t 19, and the number of boarders increased from 152, 
570 to 159, 8 1 5. The hostels erected by the University of Calcutta 
out of the imperial grant of ten lakhs were occupied and the 
Government of Bengal gave over half a lakh for their equipment as 
well as R16, 975 to meet the deficit in connection with messes in 
Calcutta. 

Discipline. It is reported from Bengal that a number of school 
boys were arrested for complicity in political offences. 'The Home 
Rule agitation necessitated the tightening up of the restrictions 
regarding: the attendance of pupils and students at political meetings. 
This led to trouble in Nagpur ( and a few other places ), where 
certain institutions had to be temporarily closed. The Principal of 
the Morris College at that place, while stating that no further 
trouble has arisen since the college re-opened, considers that, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of such incidents, there is need of 
close co-operation between parents and college authorities, some 
means of making public speakers realise their responsibilities to- 
wards students and provision in the colleges of healthy political 
discussion. He states that something has already been done by the 
delivery of lectures to students, sometimes by well known Indians 
invited to do so. He also held classes to explain, without comment, 
the various schemes for home rule which were being put forward ; 
but most of the students ceased to attend when the lectures proved 
to be lacking in political excitement. 

Doy Scouts. In May 1917 the Government of India issued a 
circular advocating the formation of boy scouts' troops in government 
schools. 

The League of Honour in Berar increased its membership and 
a scout masters' camp was held during the Christmas holidays. 
A beginning nas been made in Assam, but is hitherto confined to 
Shillong. 

The Medium of Instruction., In August 1917 a conference of 
Directors and others interested in the subject of the proper medium 
of instruction was held at Simla. His Excellency the Viceroy 
delivered the opening address. The general feeling appeared to be 
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that more teaching and more examination might be conducted in 
the vernacular, and that the introduction of better methods would 
shorten the time necessary for learning English. At the same time 
the Joint Board newly set up for conducting the school-leaving 
examination in Bombay has withdrawn the option previously given 
of answering questions in certain subjects in the vernacular. A 
resolution was also moved in the Bombay Legislative Council re- 
garding the introduction of English in the upper standards of 
primary schools. Another sign of the value attached to a knowledge 
of English is found in the proposal to adopt this subject as optional 
in middle vernacular schools of the Punjab. The experiment has 
already been made in two districts. The Director remarks that it 
is essential for the success of the scheme that there should be a 
real demand for English by a sufficient number of parents and that 
its genuineness should be substantiated by a monetary contribution. 
He hopes that this move may lead to the gradual assimilation of 
the courses of instruction in middle vernacular and middle English 
schools and the evolution of a single type with English as an 
optional subject. 

Miscellaneous. Among other matters calling for mention were 
the abolition of the capitation grant system in Assam and some 
opposition (apparently unfounded) to the further substitution of the 
maintenance for the results system in Burma. The insufficiency 
of inspecting staff is emphasised in the United Provinces report and, 
as regards girls education, from several other provinces. 

Personal, The cause of education suffered various losses during 
the year. The deaths are recorded of Mr. Nelson Fraser, Principal 
of the Bombay Training College, Sir Sundar Lai, so long connected 
with the University of Allahabad and Vice Chancellor of the Benares 
Hindu University, Dr. Venis, a rare Sanskrit scholar. Dr. E. G. 
Hill, Principal of the Muir Central College, and Captain Charles 
Russell, Principal of the Patn^ College. The last named was killed 
in action in Palestine. Mr. Gately, a professor in the Government 
College, Lahore, also met his death in Mesopotamia. Mr. Godley, 
the Director in the Punjab, retired. 


11.— Universities and Collegres. 

Universities, As regards the five affiliating universities, the 
principal event has been the sitting of the Calcutta University 
Commission. Meanwhile, certain developments have taken place 
in the organisation of instruction for the degrees of M. A., and - 
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M. Sc. A new scheme of such teaching, by which all the instruction 
is undertaken by the university, was inaugurated at Calcutta. As a 
result ot the deliberations of a committee of the Bombay University 
Syndicate a system of inter-collegiate lectures has been established 
whereby each of the three colleges in Bombay city will give lectures 
to students of all affiliated colleges in certain parts of each 
of the subjects in the M. A. course. There has been a large 
increase in the department of post-graduate studies for the M. A. 
history degree at Allahabad which is beginning to hamper the 
research activities of the staff, which nevertheless has continued its 
search for historical materials and has made some interesting 
discoveries. 

Research. In connection with the question of higher research 
it is to be recorded that assistance was given during the year to Sir 
J. C. Bose’s Research Institute in Calcutta and the Government of 
Bengal sanctioned a lakh towards the acquisition of the land 
required. 

l^ew Universities, In October 1917 the two new Universities at 
Benares and Patna commenced operations. That of Mysore had 
already come into being in 1916, 

Colleges, Colleges and their students have increased by 6 and 
4,297 and the totals now stand at 201 and 62,936. Among the new 
colleges established may be mentioned the Carmichael College at 
Rangpur in Bengal. The sanction for the establishment of a 
college at Amraoti in Berar was received and a site of nearly 200 
acres was acquired for it. In order to meet the difficulties arising 
from congestion in the colleges in the United Provinces the 
University of Allahabad amended their regulation so as to permit 
candidates, who had failed more than once at the Intermediate in 
Arts or the B. A., to appear at future exminations without 
attendance at a college. 

Tutorial system. It is satisfactory to hear that prominence has 
been given to the tutorial system in the arts colleges of Madras 
with satisfactory results and that is also pursued in colleges in 
Bombay and in two of them has been extended to all subjects. 

III. Secondary Education. 

Features of the year. The principal feature of the year has 
been the institution of school leaving certificate examinations 
to which allusion has been made (above.) Another matter regarding 
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examinations, which is considered by the Director to be an impor- 
tant measure, was the establishment in the Central Provinces ol a 
high school entrance and scholarship examination which combines 
three separate tests which already existed and is also designed to 
prevent the promotion of unfit boys from the middle to the high 
department. 

The number of pupils rose by 12,251 to i, 198,586. 

The organisation and the conditions of work in secondary 
schools continue to give ground for some anxiety. The Punjab 
Director for instance quotes from one of the inspectors a passnge 
which describes the opening of unrecognised schools many of which 
are intended to provide employment for disappointed matriculates 
and under-graduates. The passage proceeds as follows. 


“The tactics employed in securing boys and subscriptions for these 
schools are both ingenious and effective from the point of view of the 
promoters. In April, the beginning of the school year, in which month alone 
boys are allowed to change local schools, anniversaries of societies are held 
and much money is obtained ; parties are sent out broadcast to bring boys 
in ; boys are induced to leave one school and join another ; boys from 
‘affiliated’ unrecognised schools are promoted udiolesale to the high depart- 
ment of the central school, and so on.” 

The Bengal report describes the general condition of secondary 
education in that province as unsatisfactory. The number of high 
schools increases rapidly, but their condition is poor, many schools 
being run on a figure which precludes good result. “The 
conditions under which government schools work,'* adds the same 
Director, “are conducive to efficiency, but even in these institutions 
there is much room for improvement '' In Bombay the reports of 
the university examiners show that among candidates at the lower 
examinations the level of attaiSment in various subjects is extremely 
weak — a statement which appears to reflect upon the high schools 
which supply the students. 

School libraries. One of the main difficulties connected with 
secondary education is the inability of many of the pupils to buy 
books of good general reading. “For this,’’ says the Punjab 
Director, “they have to rely on school libraries which contain much 
useless matter and from which a boy finds it hard to make a suitable 
selection.” One of the inspectors has introduced a system to 
remedy this difficulty — namely, class libraries containing only such 
books as are suitable for the standard of that particular class. 
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IV. Primary Education. 

General progress. During the five years 1 91 2-17 the number of 
public primary schools for boys and girls had increased from 
123,578 to 142,203 and that of pupils from 4,988,142 to 5,818,730. 
The average annual increase in pupils was thus 166,117 ; nor does 
this take into account the fall due to the exclusion of certain Native 
States in 1914-15. During the year 1917-18 the increase in schools 
was 5,672 and in pupils 114,011, There was thus some retardation 
of progress, caused by the difficulties of the year. In some 
provinces there was actual decline. 

The figures for provinces are as follows : — 
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pupils decreased by 2,262 ; and similarly in Assam a slight increase 
in the number of schools was accompanied by decrease of 4,087 
in the number of pupils. These decreases are accounted for in the 
case of Bombay by an unusually severe outbreak of plague ; in 
that of the Punjab by a malaria epidemic and perhaps, in one 
division where recruitment was heavy, by the withdrawal of senior 
pupils for work on the land ; and in that of Burma to scarcity of 
money due to the war. The Director in Assam finds it difficult to 
explain the decline, especially as vernacular education in that 
province is free ; he suggests the rise in the cost of clothes, books 
and paper and the fall in the sale price of local products. In 
Bengal a decrease in the pupils of upper primary schools (much 
more than balanced by a large increase in lower primary schools) 
is attributed to the unpopularity of purely vernacular education. 
The fact that the total increase of pupils in primary schools 
exceeds that in all schools is due to re-classification and resultant 
shrinkage under special institutions. 

Expenditure on primary schools rose by Ri 7,28,969 to R3,io, 

42,514. 

The figures given above deal only with primary schools. Pupils 
in the elementary stages of instruction, whether in primary or 
secondary schools, and those in private elementary schools teaching 
a vernacular are as follows. 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

In piimarj'^ stage of public schools 

5 , 343,211 

1,156,977 

6,500,188 

In elementary private schools teaching a 

vernacular ... 

323,772 

18,848 

342,620 

Total ... 

5,666,983 

1,175,825 

6,842,808 


There has been no appreciable change in the percentage m 
primary stages to the population. 

Features of the year. The principal feature of the year has been 
the movement in favour of compulsory elementary education. Just 
after the conclusion of the year a private Bill permitting municipali- 
ties (with the exception of that of Bombay city) to introduce free and 
compulsory elementary education throughout the Bombay Presidency 
was passed into law. Municipalities desiring to avail themselves 
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of the provisions of the Act will have to fulfil certain conditions. 
The compulsion will be operative in the case of the children who 
have completed 6 but not 1 1 years. The example of Bombay has 
been quickly followed in the majority of the other provinces and 
Bills of still wider application permitting compulsion in rural as well 
as municipal areas are now in various stages of progress In the 
Punjab the Bill was introduced by Government. Private Bills have 
been introduced or are about to be introduced in the Councils of 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. The features 
common to these Bills are that they permit of local option, that their 
provisions may not be adopted without providing adequate facilities 
and obtaining the sanction of the local Government, that education 
where compulsory will be free, and (in some cases) that the measure 
may be extended to girls as well as to boys. In Bombay, where 
alone an Act has already come into force, the Bandra and Surat 
municipalities have applied for permission to introduce compulsion 
and have proposed to levy additional taxation. The Government of 
Bombay propose to contribute ordinarily to the extent of one-half 
towards the cost of free and compulsory education introduced 
under the Act. The Bombay municipality too has drawn up a 
programme of a rapid extension of primary education in Bombay 
city within the next lo years with a view to compulsion at the end 
of that period. 


The second important point is the continuance of surveys and 
schemes for the extension of elementary education. In Bengal two 
surveys were made, one of the city of Calcutta, the other of the 
presidency. For the latter the panchayaii union has been taken as 
the unit as had already been done in a similar survey in Eastern 
Bengal. It is reported, however, that owing to lack of funds no 
progress in the scheme could be effected during the year. In the 
Punjab a large and systematic scheme has taken shape. The aim 
of government is the establishment of district board schools at ever}r 
centre where an average attendance of not less than 50 children may 
be expected, while a provisional two mile limit between the schools 
is intended to avoid overlapping. The proposal to allot provincial 
contributions on five year programmes has already been mentioned. 
*^This scheme*' says the resolution on the Director's report, ‘-while 
imposing on district hoards a burden not unduly severe will at the 
same time give them each a definite goal ; while a prominent feature 
is the proviso that the Government grant shall depend upon a 
satisfactory scale of salaries for teachers, thereby securing the first 
essential to successful expansion. The ultimate recurring cost of 
the s-years' programme is roughly twelve lakhs of which Govern- 
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ment undertakes to provide* in addition to present grants, about 
two-thirds or eight lakhs, the grants varying from 50 to 100 per 
cent according to the claims and circumstances of each district, in 
estimating which war services have been given a prominent place. 
For non-recurring expenditure government has accepted a liability 
of two lakhs per annum for 5 years on condition that the boards will 
provide half that amount/* 

A matter which is deserving of mention in the formation in the 
Punjab of a society called the Rupar Primary School Association, 
consisting of a small body of public-spirited gentlemen who have 
prepared a regular scheme for the multiplication of village schools 
in the Rupar Tahsil of the Ambala District. They have already 
opened 10 schools and are prepared to hand the schools over to the 
management of the board when they are properly established. As 
the Director states this useful pioneer movement deserves to find 
imitators in other backward localities. 

Two curious points are report from the Central Provinces. 
The enhancement of the education cess in Berar has already been 
described. Similar action would have been rendered possible in the 
Central Provinces themselves by the operation of the Central 
Provinces Local Self Government Bill. But the non official 
members of the local cr'uncil did not desire to proceed with any 
Bills of this nature until the reform scheme was complete. This 
measure of reform was therefore withdrawn. Secondly, it is reported 
from one district in the same province that the Home Rule pro- 
paganda has had a prejudicial effect on attendance at school, which 
is sometimes secured in that province by means of admonition 
through government officials and is apt to be regarded by the culti- 
vators as a kind of corvee. The political campaign, which depre- 
cates anything savouring of compulsion, is also said to have fostered 
impatience and hostility to representatives of government, including 
the village school masters, assaults upon two of whom have had to 
be dealt with in the criminal courts. 


Condition of primary education. As regards the quality of work, 
Mr. Richey remarks that no great improvement can be looked for 
till the number of classes taught by a single master is reduced and 
the work of normal schools brought into closer relationship with 
that of teachers in rural schools. He comments on the dirtiness 
and untidiness of school rooms and pupils when unexpectedly 
visited. The Director in the North-West Frontier Province says 
that the primary course is no guarantee against a relapse into illi- 
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teracy and suggests an increase in the number of middle vernacular 
schools. 

On the other hand Mr. de la Fosse is of opinion that the picture 
of the village school teacher is ordinarily drawn in too gloomy 
colours and that when regard is had 10 the drawbacks of his condi- 
tion he does his work surprisingly well. It is worthy of notice that 
in Madras a rule has been introduced requiring a teacher for every 
40 instead of 50 elementary pupils, and that in Bombay the average 
annual cost of a primary school for boys has increased to R578 and 
that of educating a pupil to Rio. The movement in favour of 
village libraries in the Central Provinces was mentioned in the last 
Review. The report from one of the districts now speaks of 
Ramayan classes held in villages where such libraries have been 
established. These are evening classes held for an hour at which 
a portion of the Ramayan is read and explained. Attendance 
appears to be variable. 

Buildings. It is reported from one of the districts in Bihar and 
Orissa that a cheap plan has been devised for a three-roomed upper 
primary school costing about R750. It has been suggested that one 
method of getting a large number of buildings erected would be to 
obtain a free gift of the land and permit the landed proprietors and 
other substantial villagers to erect houses at their own cost for 
which a small rent will be paid. Advocates of the theory that pucka 
buildings are more economic than kulcha will receive comfort from 
the fact that in one of the districts of the Punjab the majoriry of the 
school houses, being kutcha, collapsed or were seriously damaged 
by the heavy rain. It is encouraging to learn that the very difficult 
quesiion of providing proper elementary school buildings in cities 
has been taken up by the Patna municipality which received from 
Government a capital grant of nearly half a lakh for this purpose. 
The operations have now been completed in two wards, 23 schools 
being erected. 


V.— Professional and Special Education. 

Oriental studies. Progress was made in the matter of Sanskrit 
education in Bombay. It has been decided to hand over the govern- 
ment library of Sanskrit manuscripts at the Deccan College to the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, along with a grant 
given for the maintenance of the library. A grant of R 12,000 a 
year has been made towards the publication of the Bombay Sanskrit 
«S^^es, A grant of R30 000 has been given to the Cama Oriental 
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Institute, Bombay, In the United Provinces the number of students 
who presented themselves at the Sanskrit examinations was the 
largest on record. In Bihar and Orissa rules were framed for the 
Sanskrit Association and for stipends to Pathshalas. Local Sanskrit 
societies in Assam are showing renewed activity. 

Technical and industrial education. During the period the 
Public Works Reorganisation Committee made its report and the 
Indian Industrial Commission continued its deliberations. Pending 
the consideration of the recommendations made by these bodies it 
was impossible to initiate any large measures of progress. The 
governing body of the Civil Engineering, College, Sibpur, sub- 
mitted a scheme for the affiliation of the apprentice system of the 
large railway and other workshops with the mechanical engineering 
classes of the apprentice department of the college with a view to 
improving and increasing the output of mechanical engineers and 
mechanics. A new school of carpentry has been started at Amraoti 
in the Central Provinces. The Weaving Institute at Serampore in 
Bengal is said to be growing ie popularity and attracts candidates 
of better qualifications. 

Commercial education, A test was imposed for admission to the 
Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics in Bombay, whicb 
now contains 235 students. Students from outside the presidency 
are said to be superior to the Bombay students by reason of their 
having spent two vears at an arts college instead of only one as 
demanded by the University of Bombay. At the final Bachelor of 
Commerce examination 164 students appeared and 52 passed. It 
is reported that none of the men who passed experienced any diffi- 
culty in securing employment. An Accountancy Diploma Board 
has been created in Bombay and special classes are held for its 
examination at this college. The first examination took place just 
after the close of the yeai% The Punjab University is considering 
the institution of a diploma in commerce. Pending its introduction 
the Education Department is holding an examination and awarding 
certificates. 

Agricultural education, A conference on agricultural education 
was held at Simla in June 1917. Its recommendations included 
the foundation of agricultural middle school and the further develop- 
ment of agricultural collegiate education as agricultural progress in 
each principal province permits. 

It is reported that the study of agriculture in the Punjab rendered 
popular by the fact that a pass in this subject is easy and canbr^ 
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secured merely by the study of the textbook. The Zamindari High 
School, Gujarat, is mentioned as an honourable exception, instruc- 
tion there being given on a district board farm. It is hoped to 
remedy the unpractical character of the instruction generally given 
by putting teachers through a course at the Lyallpur College. 

Other form% of education. There is no special development to 
report in legal, medical, forestry or veterinary education. 

As regards education in reformatories the after-care fund in 
Bombay now amounts to nearly R6d.ooo ani the auxiliary home 
for the homeless and friendless among discharged boys is an 
established fact. In Bengal the children’s bill is still under consi- 
deration. 

Ti aining of teachers. The number of those under training for 
the profession of teaching has risen by 480 to 19,876. The total 
number of teachers in public institutions of all kinds in India is now 
292, 739 and of those trained 95, 542 against 280, 738 and 88, 169 
last year. During the year an imperial grant of 30 lakhs recurring 
was distributed for the training and pay of teachers and at the 
close a second recurring grant of equal amount was announced for 
elementary education, which could be used, among other things, 
on the preparation of teachers for primary schools. 

A new college has been started at Rajahmundry in Madras 
presidency and six new schools have been opened, four of which 
are under private management. The Government of Bombay have 
decided to open 26 training classes for vernacular teachers, each 
consisting of 50 students, in each district of the presidency. 
Provision has been made in the David Hare Training College,. 
Calcutta^ for classes in the course of the Licentiate in Teaching in 
addition to those for the Bachelorship of Teaching. The London 
Missionary Society's training class at Bhowanipur was discontinued 
The large scheme for the improvement of guru-traiining schools 
in Bengal has not yet taken practical shape. The number of 
training classes in the United Provinces fell from 267 to 260, but 
the number of students remained practically the same. In the 
Punjab there has been a slight decrease in the number of men 
under training, but an increase of women. A scheme has been 
made for the revi.sion on a large scale of the Central Training 
College, Lahore. Burma and Bihar and Orissa too record de- 
creases in the number of students. In the former province a new 
course was introduced for normal schools ; in the latter the number 

admissions in the Patna Training College had to be limited in 
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view of financial difficulty. In the Central Provinces the complete 
reorganisation of the Jubbulpur Training College is in contemplation, 
three new normal schools have been opened and third and fourth 
year training courses have been instituted. Assam, which has no 
facilities for higher training, hopes to start a college with the aid of 
the imperial grant. It is noticeable that in this province instruction 
in the English alphabet, Roman and Arabic numerals and trans- 
literation is given to the normal school student, in order to enable 
him to read and write telegrams, etc. 

VI.— Education of special classes. 

Education of girls. The number of girls at school rose by 33, 
770 to 1,264 189. The provincial figures are as follows: — 

The figures in the fourth column include 443, 799 girls reading 
in boys’ schools. 
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The discussions which have taken place on the curriculum sui- 
table for girls* schools have led to a lightening of the mathematics 
course in Burma, with a view to having more time for needlework 
and domestic economy. The report from Bengal enumerates the 
various kinds of girls primary schools there established — model 
schools, urban schools, panchayaii union schools, peasant schools, 
etc. But no great progress appears to have been achieved in the 
establishment of these institutions, and the majority of schools in 
this presidency are aided by the boards and are inefficient and badly 
housed, many of them being unable to maintain whole-time teachers. 
One of the sub^divisional reports from Assam quaintly states that 
" all the girls* schools in the interior have (for want of mistresses) 
to be given over to junior unwilling male teachers who simply kill 
time in order to obey orders and as soon as any loophole is found 
for them they pick it up and run away. ” It is stated in Bihar and 
Orissa that the central gathering classes for zenana education have 
practically become purda schools and hardly number any older 
women among the pupils. ’* 

There are three training colleges for girls, with 41 students (and 
17 students in men’s colleges), and ii8 other training institutions 
with a, 93 5 pupils. A scheme was framed for a Muhammadan 
training class in Calcutta but, owing to financial stringency, could 
not be sanctioned. 

In Bengal a modest scheme has been put forward for the edu- 
cation of girls as indigenous midwives and a similar scheme was 
sanctioned in the Central Provinces. 

The Bengal report complains of the numerical inadequacy of the 
inspecting staff — twelve female inspecting officers in all, who have 
to supervise all recognised girls’ schools in tlie presidency. An 
inspectress was appointed in the North-West Frontier Province and 
the increase in the number of girls attending public schools is attri- 
buted to the confidence wh^h she has inspired. 

European education. There are 447 schools for Europeans 
with 44, 244 pupils against 446 and 42, 68 1 in the previous year. 
The total number of Europeans and of the domiciled community 
under instruction is 44, 167, being i6'6 per cent, of the total of 
these communities ( including British regiments ) and an advance 
of I, 622 on the figures of 1916-17. There are no special develop- 
ments to record. 

Education of Muhammadans. Muhammadans form 23 J per cent 
of tfie population. Tiie number of Mussalman pupils under instruct- 
tion has risen by 42, 378 to i, 866, 742 and now forms 23I per cent, 
of the total school population and 3*25 per cent of the Muham- 
madan population. In Bengal the total number of Hindu pupils 
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remained practically stationary while that of Muhammadans increa- 
sed by 4*2 per cent., and in Bihar and Orissa the percentage of 
Muhammadans at school is increasing more rapidly than, and 
actually exceeds, that of all castes and cieeds together. In Assam 
there has been a small decrease. 

At the beginning of the year Urdu was declared no longer the 
medium of instruction in primary schools for Muhammadans in the 
Bombay presidency, the local vernacular being installed in its plaee. 
This order gave umbrage, a conference was held, and a compromise 
was reached under which the medium will be left to local option. 
This solution proved acceptable to all and has closed this much 
vexed question. 

Particular attention was paid to the claims of Muhammadan 
education in Sind, where a committee was summoned to discuss the 
subject and a lakh recurring was granted to carry out some of its 
recommendations. This money will be used mainly on a co ordi- 
nated scheme of scholarships, doubling the grants to mulla schools, 
providing inspecting staff for the same, etc. The proportion of free- 
studentships avaiUble for Muhammadans in government secondary 
schools has been fixed in the Bombay presidency as one-third of the 
permissible total of 15 per cent. In government and aided schools 
in Bengal Muhammadans are now entitled to free-studentships up 
to a limit of 15 per cent, of their own enrolment, and new rules 
were issued regarding the number of vacancies to be reserved for 
this community in government and aided colleges. A new hostel, 
called the Carmichael Hostel, was opened for Muhammadan college 
students in Calcutta and the Baker Hostel was enlarged. These 
two together hold 400 students. 

Sikhf, There are 63, 268 Sikhs under instruction in the Punjab 
and 535 in Bombay, In the Punjab, 861 are in colleges, 17,285 
in secondary and 41, 491 in primary schools. 

Jains. The Punjab reports i, 950 Jains (53 in colleges, 914 in 
secondary, 979 in primary and 4 in speacial schools) and the Central 
Provinces 5, 248. In Assam, Jains make their own arrangements 
for educating their children, and only eight were found reading in 
recognised schools. 

Depressed classes. In Madras the number of schools for 
Panchamas increased from 5, 691 to 5, 814 and pupils rose by 6,900 
to 120, 678. A large increase of pupils of the backward classes is 
reported from the Central Provinces also — -though figures are 
regarded as not fully reliable. On the other hand Bombay and 
Bihar and Orissa show small decreases, many teachers in the latter 
province having proceeded to France with the result that the 
^«6chools closed. 
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Summary of Recommendations 
of the Calcutta University 
Commission — 1919. 

1. The recapitulation of our main rccommendationB, set out below, is 
intended for convenience. The precise phrases of the followinj^ clauses 
must not be rej^arded as authoritative in themselves, but must be interpreted 
in the li«:ht of the fuller statement embodied in the foregoing chapters. 
Moreover, we desire it to be understood that the recommendations set out 
below do not constitute the whole of our recommendations^ but embody 
chiefly those upon which we think that immediate or early action ought to 
be taken. Many recommendations and suggestions, intended for the 
guidance of the new governing bodies of the universities, or of the proposed 
new authority for secondary education, are not here referred to, but will 
be found, with the considerations on which they are based, in the main 
body of the report. 

Rccommcndations relating to secondary education. 

2. No satisfactory reorganisation of the university system of Bengal 
will be possible unless and until a radical reorganisation of the system of 
secondary education, upon which university work depends, is carried into 
effr^ct. The dehciencies of the existing secondary system are radical and 
patent. They arise, in the main, from four principal causes, (a) In the 
first place, most of the high English Schools are under-equipped and are 
conducted by an under-paid and for the most part an untrained staff. (Z>) 
In the second place, they are unduly dominated by an examination (the 
matriculation) which is itself ill-designed and not of sufficientiy high stan- 
dard, and which gives no encouragement to many lines of study necessary 
for the welfare of the pupils and for tlie prosperity of the country, (c) In 
the third place, owing to the existing division of authority between the 
University and the Department of Public Instruction there is no adequate 
machinery for supervising, guiding and a.ssisting the work of the schools 
as a whole ; in other words, no coherent system of secondary education yet 
exists. ((Z) In the foui-th place, a large and vitally important part of 
secondary instruction is actually conducted, not by the schools, but by the 
colleges of the University in their intermediate classes ; and, because it is st) 
conducted, it largely fails of its purpose, partly because the methods chiefly 
employed (those of the mass-lecture) are unsuitable for work at this stage, 
and partly because many subjects and lines of study, especiall}" those which 
have a vocational bearing, are almost wholly disregarded, 

3. A radical reform of these conditions is necessary not only for univer- 
sity reform, but also for national progress in Bengal. T))e principal 
changes which we recommend for this purpose are as follows 
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(/) The sta^e of admission to the University should be (approximately) 
that of the present intermediate instead of that of the present matriculation. 

(//) The duty of providing training at the intermediate stage should 
be transferred from the universities to new institutions to be known as 
‘Intermediate Colleges,’ some of which should be attached to selected high 
schools, wliile others should be organised as distinct institutions. There 
should be at least one intermediate college in each district of the Presidency, 
besides a certain number in Calcutta and Dacca ; and the courses of the 
intermediate colleges should be so framed as to afford preparation not only 
for the ordinary degree c^ourses of the University in arts and science but 
also tor the medical, engineering and teaching professions and for careers in 
agriculture, commerce and industry. 

(///) The intermediate colleges for men should in all cases be separate 
from degree colleges, and even where they are provided or managed by 
closely-linked authorities, should be organised under a distinct educational 
and tinancial control. 

(/?’) There should be two secondary scbool examinations, the first, 
approximately corresponding to the present matriculation, to he taken at 
the end of the high school stage, at the normal age of J (3, or, in special cases, 
at the age of 15, and to be known as the high school examination ; the 
second, approximately corresponding to the present intermediate, but much 
more varied in its range, to he taken at the end of the intermediate college 
course, at the normal age of 18, and to be known as the intermediate college 
examination. Success in this examination should constitute the normal test 
of admission to university courses. The range and standards of 1 oth of these 
examinations should be carefully reconsidered. Detailed recommendations 
on these heads will be found in Chapter XXXI. paragraphs 32-70, and in 
Chapter XXXll. 

(?^) The existing Department of Public Instruction is not so organised 
as to be able to regulate and supervise the now system ; more than half of 
the high English schools arc at present entirely outside its jurisdiction. And 
although the University is entitled to a large voice in their affairs, its^ 
governing bodies cannot be so organised as to be able to deal effectively with 
them, especially as they lack the necessary funds. We therefore recommend 
that there should be established a Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education, to consist of from fifteen to eighteen members with power to 
appoint advisory and other committees including outside members. Among 
the statutory committees of the Board should be included a committee on 
the ediicatian of girls and a ^jommittec on madrassahs, the latter to con- 
duct the examination of the reformed madrassah course. The Board should 
jilso have the power to constitute provincial or divisional advisory councils. 

{ri) It should be provided that a majority of the Board should consist 
« of non-official members, and that the Board should always include at least 
three representatives of Hindu and at least three of Muslim interests. 
Subject to these prov isos, the Board should include : {a) a salaried President, 
appointed by Government ; (Z') the Director of Public Instruction, ex- 
officio ; (c) a member elected by the non-official members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council ; (cZ) five representatives appointed by the University 
of Calcutta and two by the University of Dacca ; {e) from five to eight 
members appointed by Government among whom should be included (if not 
otherwise provided for) representatives €)f the needs of industry, commerce. 
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agriculture, medicine and public health, secondary and intermediate educa- 
tion, the educational needs of girls and those of the domiciled communit3\ 

The powers of the Board should be : (a) to define the various 

curricula to be followed in high schools and intermediate colleges ; (b) to 
conduct the two secondary school examinations described above, subject to 
the proviso that the universities should in each case have the power to 
determine what forms of the intermediate college examination they would 
accept, and under what conditions, as qualifying for admission to their 
courses in various faculties ; {c) to grant, after inspection, formal recogni- 
tion to high schools and intermediate colleges as qualified to present 
candidates for the high school or the intermediate college examinations, and 
as adequately organised and equipped places of instruction ; {d) to advise 
Government as to the needs of these grades of education, and as to the best 
modes of expending the available funds for these purposes. In the opinion 
of the majority of the Commission it is essential for the adequate perfor- 
mance of the functions of the Board that it should have an inspectorial 
staff of its own and that it should exercise substantial executive powers, 
especially in regard to the distribution of grants to schools and intermediate 
colleges (within the limits of the allotments made for these purposes by 
Government in its annual budget), and in regard to the exercise of control 
over such high schools and intermediate colleges as may bo maintained out 
of public funds. 

{viii) The Board thus organised, with its President, should not he 
wholly separated from the Department of Public TnstrucHon, but should be 
regarded as an important branch or aspect of the whole system of edu- 
cational organisation, closely linked with the other branches, especially 
through the Director of Public Instruction, The character of the Director’s 
office would thus be materially changed. He would be relieved of much 
detailed work, but he would become chief of the staff and expert adviser to- 
the Member or Minister in charge of Education, and would himself be in 
touch with all the aspects of educational work. To express this important 
change in the functions of the Director we recommend that he should be 
given the position of a secretary to Government. 

(?>) In order to give unity to the educational system by reducing the 
existing cleavage between Government schools and colleges and privately 
managed schools, and by facilitating an interchange of teachers among 
these institutions, the main body of the teaching staff of the Government 
schools and intermediate colleges should be gradually reorganised upon a 
professional rather than a service basis, the fullest safeguards being 
taken to protect the actual or prospective rights of members of the existing 
services, and to ensure an adequate salary scale and reasonable security of 
tenure under the new system. At the same time a superannuation fund for 
teachers should be organised to replace the existing pension system for future 
recruits to the profession. To this superannuation fund all aided schools 
should be required, and all recognised but unaided schools should be- 
encouraged, to contribute. 

(x) In view of the need of enlisting the services of a number of 
western-trained teachers in the reorganisation of secondary and intermediate- 
work in Bengal, a special co^rps of western -trained teachers should be 
organised, the members of which should be enlisted not on uniform graded 
rates of pay, but on such terms and conditions as might be necessary to 
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secure the right types of men and women in each case. Their services 
should be available, under the direction of the Board, either in (xovernment 
institutions, or in private institutions which expressed a desire for their 
services. 


General recommendations regarding University work. 

4. Although an effective reorganisation of secondary and intermediate 
education would greatly improve the quality of university work, by improv- 
ing the quality of the studcjjts entering the University, and by withdrawing 
for more appropriate treatment very large numbers of students who are 
unready for university methods of instruction, this would not of itself 
I'emove the grave evils whicii now exist ; the university system of Bengal is, 
in our judgment, fundamentally defective in almost every aspect, and, in 
so far as it does good work, does it inspite of the method of organisation 
now in vogue. 

5. The defects of the system which we have analysed in detail in the 
earlier part of this report, affect primarily the students following courses in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science, who number about eleven out of every 
thirteen of the total. These defects may be briefly summarised as follows : 
(a) The numbers are too great to be efficiently dealt with by a single univer- 
sity organisation ; and this will remain true even if the intermediate 
students (two thirds of the whole number) are withdrawn, {h) The under- 
graduate courses of instruction in arts and science are given by colleges 
which are almost entirely self-contained and in many cases widely scattered, 
and generally too meagiely staffed and equipped to be able to do justice to 
their students ; some of them being wholly, and most of them mainly, depen- 
dent upon tlie fees paid by the students — a source of income wholly 
inadequate for the purpose. Even in Calcutta, where there are many 
colleges, there is no efficient co-operation, (c) The courses of instruction are 
too predominantly literary in character and too little varied to suit various 
needs ; nor is there adequate provision for training in technical subjects. 
At the same time, the methods of instruction are far too mechanical, depend- 
ing mainly upon mass-lectures, and giving a quite insufficient place to 
individual guidance and advice, nor do they allow for variation of method to 
meet the needs of different students. This is due in part to the enormous 
numbers which have to be dealt with ; in part to the influence of a bad 
tradition ; but mainly, perhaps’ to the fact that since the University is (in 
regard to undergraduate work) almost exclusively an examining body, 
external to the colleges, the colleges tend to regard themselves as mere 
coaching institutions, and the influence of the examinations exercises an 
undue domination over the minds of teachers and students alike, (d) The 
great majority of the teachers are gravely underpaid, and have no legal 
security of tenure and next to no freedom in their work, while most of 
them have no prospect of attaining to positions of dignity and importance, 
such as would form a stimulus to good work ; the result is, that the profes- 
sion of a college teacher has no jrrestige and attracts few men of the highest 
ability, (e) While the University has recently undertaken the direct 
control of almost the whole of the post-graduate work for the degrees of 
M. A. and M.Sc., and has brought about considerable improvements in this 
regard, there is, because of this division, an unhappy cleavage between the 
iiigher and lower teaching work of the University and its colleges, which 
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lias led to some friction, and has tended to the impoverishment of under- 
graduate work, (y*) The system of government and administration of the 
University is unsatisfactory and inefPective as an instrument for the 
encouragement of learning ; and the relations between the University on the 
one hand and the colleges on the other are of such a kind that, while there 
is no really effective means of securing the efficiency of the colleges, yet 
they are under an unduly rigid control which restricts their freedom of 
action and makes it difficult for them to show any independent initiative, {gy 
The University is loaded with administrative functions, particularly in 
regard to the recognition of schools, which it canimt adequately 
perform, and which bring it into difficult relations with the educational) 
organisation of the State. (7/) The relations between Government and the 
University are of an unsatisfactory kind, involving far too much detailed 
Oovernnient intervention which cannot be satisfactorily exercised and 
which undermines the sense of responsibility of the university authorities ; 
while the peculiar relation between the University of Calcutta and the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments adds an element of complexity and 
confusion which is not found in the other Indian universities. (7) The 
regulations wliich govern the vmrk of the Ihiiversity are unduly rigid and 
difficult to modify. (/) Despite consistent efforts and large expenditure 
during recent years, the conditions under which many of the students live are 
such as must be deleterious to their health, morals, and work ; and there is a 
lack of that corporate spirit which constitutes one of the most educative 
factors in university life, {h) Finally, owing to the practice whicn has been 
followed ever since the foundation of the Indian nnivovsities of treating 
university qiialifications as the sole formal credentials for public employe 
merit — a practice which has been insensibly extended so that even minor 
clerksliips are in a large degree filled on this basis — too many of the students 
think of their university course not as a thing worth pursuing for itself, or 
as a training for life, but simply as a means of obtaining admission to 
careers for which, in many cases, no university training ought to he required. 

(i. One of the essential and most efficient remedies for the evils des- 
cribed in the foregoing paragragh is the creation of new universities, 
wherein the teaching function can be assured of its due predominance. To 
this end we recoinrnend the organisation of the teaching resources which 
exist in the city of Calcutta in such a way as to create a real teaching 
university ; we recommend that the project of a university at Dacca should 
be carried into effect at the earliest possible moment ; and we also recom- 
mend the adoption of a mode of organisation for the mufassul colleges which 
will encourage the gradual rise of new university centres by the concentra- 
tion of resources for higher teaching at a few points. But before we turn 
to these proposals it will be convenient to set forth certain general recom- 
mendations affecting all the university organisations alike, Calcutta, Dacca,, 
and the future or ‘potential' universities of Bengal 

7. The following recommendations are applicable to all universities 
which may now or in the future be created in Bengal ; — 

(ir7) The Governor-General and the Government of India should cease 
to stand in the special relationship which they at present occupy in relation 
to the University of Calcutta, The Imperial Legislative Council should 
retain responsibility for *all legislation affecting the fundamental Acts of 
Universities ; and the Governor-General should astume the office of Visitor 
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of the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca and of anj future universities 
which may in future be created in Bengal performing (with the aid of a 
special organisation for university work) the functions of visitation, of 
advice in re^jard to the co-ordination of effort with the universities of other 
provinces, of iriving encouragement and assistance to research, and of afford- 
ing help ill the recruitment of teachers. We venture to suggest that it 
would be advantageous if these visitorial functions were similarly exercised 
over all the universities of British India. 

The Governor of Bengal should be Chancellor of the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca, and of any future universities in Bengal, performing 
functions in many respects different from those now assumed by the 
Chancellor ; these functions are more fully defined in Chapters XXXIIT, 
XXXVII and L. 

(^* 7 '/) The (government of Bengal should take the place of the Govern- 
mont of India in all ordinary dealings between the State and the universities 
in Bengal ; though the functions of Government in this regard should be in 
many respects different from wiiat they now are, and in particular, should 
involve much less detailed interference in academic affairs than is now the 
Oiise. 

(x?’-y) Tlie regulations governing the work of the universities should be 
made less rigid, and should be classified in ac(;ordance with the character of 
their subject-matter. The classification which we recommend is as follows : 

{a) The Act^ made and alterable only by the Imperial Legislative 
Council ; 

(/j) the Sfatiifes, made in the first instance (as a schedule to the Act) by 
the Imperial Legislative Council, but subsequently capable of being altered 
or added to by the Court of the University, subject to the approval of the 
Government of Bengal ; {c) the Ordinances, made by the Executive Council 
of the University, subject to ratification by the Court, the Chancellor having 
the right of veto ; (d) the Regulations, made by appropriate bodies in the 
University to which such y)owers are entrusted by Statute or Ordinance. 

(xv) Honoui s courses, distinct from the outset from pass courses, should be 
instituted in the universities in order to make provision for the needs of 
abler students ; and the pass courses should bo arranged in coherent groups 
of subjects Facilities should be afforded for change from pass to honours 
courses and rice versa, 

{.Tvi) The dur.ition of the degree course should be three years after the 
intermediate stage ; this provision being applied immediately in regard to 
honours courses, and at early d^te in pass courses. In appropriate cases 
honours graduates should be permitted to proceed to the degree of M. A, 
one year after f aking their degree. 

(.i’?)7‘?) The titles of professor aiic reader should be strictly reserved for 
persons upon whom these titles are conferred by a university and who are 
in receipt of a minimum salary to be defined. 

{xvlii) Appoiutments to professorships and readerships should be made 
by special selection committees including external experts ; and, in order 
that there may be in each university a certain number of western -trained 
teachers of these ranks, a defined number of professorships and readerships 
in each university should be appointed on the nomination of selection com- 
mittees acting in England,,, but including representatives named by the 
University. 
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{xix) Small Civil Service Commissions should be appointed in connexion 
with the Government of India and the Provincial Government. The duties 
of these Commissions should be {a) to define the stage of educational attain- 
ment which should be required in the case of various groups of posts under 
Government ; (&) to conduct competitive tests among qualified candidates 
for such vacancies as may be announced, under such conditions as may be 
defined ; (c) to approve all appointments made by direct nomination in 
cases where this method of appointment is held to be desirable. 

{xx) In view of the necessity for paying greater attention to the health 
and physical welfare of students, a director of physical trainings holding 
the rank and salary of a professor, should be appointed in each university ^ 
and a Board of Students’ Welfare, including medical representativi s, should 
be one of the standing boards or committees of each university. Respon- 
sibility for the supervision of the conditions of students’ residence should be 
assigned to the appropriate authorities. 

\xx\) Having regard to the comparatively backward condition of the 
Muslim community in regard to education, ever}^ reasonable means should 
be taken to encourage Muslim students, and to safeguard their interests. 
We have held this need always in view, and our numerous and important 
recommendations to this end are summarised in a special chapter. 

Recommendations relating to the University of Dacca. 

8. The establishment at Dacca of a new university of the teaching and 
residential type was yuomised hy the Government of India in 1912., and an 
elaborate scheme for its organisation has been y^ublisbed. Even if no such 
undertaking had ever been given, we should have recommended the establish- 
ment of a teaching university at Dacca, as a means of relieving the yiressure 
on Calcutta, and of introducing, under favourable circumstances, new 
methods of university organisation. The importance of the city of Dacca 
as the second town in Bengal and the centre of Eastern Bengal, as well as 
the number and variety of it.s educational institutions, render it a favourable 

ih^ for an experiment of this order. 

9. While we recognise the great value of the original report of the 
Dacca University Committee wtiich set before India, for the first time in a 
clear form, the ideal of a residential and teaching university, we think that 
for the sake of economy and simplicity of organisation it is desirable to depart 
from some of the main features of the scheme embodied in the report. In parti- 
cular we think that the conditions now existing and the changes suggested in 
other parts of our scheme of reform (notably the system of intermediate 
colleges), render it desirable to depart from three features of the original scheme : 
(<t) the organisation of the University as a purely governmental institution ; 
(7;) the organisation of the University xipon a collegiate basis ; and (c) the 
staffing of the University almost wholly by means of service appointments. 
Nor do we think it desirable that separate and distinct provision should be 
made for the needs of the well-to-do classes, as y^roposed in the original 
report. And we have not thought it necessary to follow the Dacca University 
Committee in defining in detail the courses to be follwed, since this seems 
to us to be an essential function of the new academic bodies when constituted. 

10. We hold it to be of great importance that the new University at 
Dacca should be set on foot at the earliest possible date ; and for that reason, 
vwe should advocate its establishment even if it be not found possible afc 
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once to provide all the additional equipment required. Our recommendations-' 
in regard to Dacca are as follows : — 

[xxu) The University of Dacca should he established as a unitary 
teaching university, wherein all formal instruction given in the name of 
the University should be given by officers of the University and under the 
direct control of the university authorities, no collegiate organisation being 
interposed between these authorities and the students. 

^ The principal authorities of the University should be : — (of) the- 
Visitor (the Governor-General of India) ; {!>) the Chancellor (the Governor of' 
Bengal) ; (c) n, full-ti mo salaried Vice-Chancellor ; {d') a widely representative 
Court, including ex ojf trio elected and nominated members ; the Court 
should have the power of niahing Statutes, of approving the financial policy 
of the T Adversity, and of generally reviewing its work, and, since so large a 
body could not meet frequently^ it should elect a Committee of "Reference to- 
represent it in dealing witli the Executive Conticil ; (e) a small Executive 
Council, with substantial powers of control over finance and the general 
policy of the University and with powder to make Ordinances; (/') an 
Academic Council including the principal teachers of the University, and 
having large independent powers in all jnirely academic questions affecting’ 
courses of study, examinations and degree ; (^) Faculties, Boards of Studies: 
and other statutory Boards. 

(xxiv) Government should make to the University a stated annual 
block-grant, leaving to the university authorities (subject to annual audit) 
the responsibility for expending these funds in the most economical way, 
and for raising, by private contributions or otherwise, such additional funds 
as may be necessary. An estimate of the amount required for this annual 
grant will be found in Chapter LI. 

(xxv) The teaching staff of the University should ultimately be 
ap]U)iiited by the University itself acting through selection committees 
which should include (in the ease of the more important posts) external 
experts appointed by the Chancellor ; a certain number of defined posts 
being filled after nomination by a selection committee acting in England,, 
on wiiich the University should be represented. This system can only 
gradually be brought into operation ; and in fhe first instance it will be 
necessary to provide the most complete safeguards for the rights, actual 
and prospective, of the existing members of the Educational Services 
engaged in educational work in Sengal. For this reason the initial appoint- 
ments should be made by the Government of Bengal with the advice of 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Director of Public Instruction. Minimum 
salaries should be defined for each class of posts ; but the authorities of the- 
University should be free to define the actual salary to be offered in each' 
ease above this minimum. The fulfilment of tlie contracts of appointment 
should be guaranteed by Government, the guarantee being readily enfor- 
cible owing to the fact that the University will be in the main dependent 
upon Government grants. 

(xxvi) The teaching work of the University should be organised in 
departments, each under the responsible charge of a principal teacher, who 
should usually be a professor, though in some minor subjects, be might be a 
reader. The ^ head of the departm>ent should be responsible for the 
general organisation of the work in hia subjects, including tutorial guidance.. 
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The details of the departments which seem to us to bo necessary at the 
outset will be found in Chapter XXXIII. 

(xxvii) The University should be a residential university, not in the 
sense that all students should be required to live in halls or hostels which 
are under university control, but in the sense that the majority of the 
students will need to have such residences provided for them, that the provi- 
sion and conduct of these residences will be systematically organised, under 
the direction of the University, and that the residential units will be 
utilised for the development of social life. The residences should be 
arranged in lar^e units to be known as halls, each presided over by a senior 
member of the staff to be known as the Provost, and sub-divided into 
houses, each in charge of a tutor and assist ant- tutors drawn from the 
teaching staff of the L niversit}'. Koom should also be found for smaller 
residential units provided by private agency wdth the approval of the Uni- 
versity ; these should be known as hostels, and each should be .in the charge 
of a Warden. 

(xxviii) In order to meet the needs of the Muslim community, which is- 
numericiilly preponderant in Uastern Bengal, a special department of 
Islamic studies should be organised, leading up to a degree, and forming the- 
culmination of the reformed niadrassah course, in accordance with the 
scheme laid down by the Dacca University Committee. In order that this 
branch of study in ay be placed on a parity with other courses^ the first two 
3'ears of it (corresponding to the intermediate course in arts or science) 
should be conducted by the Dacca Madrassah, w'hich should for this purpose 
be organised on the lines of an intermediate college. 

(xx) There should he a strong representation of Muvslim interests npon 
all the governing bodies and the principal boards and committees of the 
University ; there should also be a Muslim Advisory Committee ; and one of 
the halls should be specially organised for Muslim students. 

Recommendations for the establishment of a teaching University in. 

Calcutta. 

II. It is in our judgment essential th.at the teaching resources existing 
in the city of Calcutta should be so reorganised as t( ensure that the best 
available teaching shall be open to all students, so far as aecommodati(*n 
and time tables permit. It is imp.)ssible, in Calcutta, to effect this on the 
lines of a unitary univei’sity such as we have proposed to establish in 
Dacca, because the numbers to be dealt with are too large, while the 
colleges, many of which have done valuable work during a long period,, 
cannot be disregarded. What is needed is a new synthesis between the 
University in its teaching aspect and those colleges which are sufficiently 
w^ell- equipped to be capable of taking part in a S3'^stem of co-operative 
teaching. We have considered a number of alternative schemes for the 
solution of this difficult problem ; and while w^e have been unable to accept 
any of these in full, we have found man}^ suggestions in them. To carry 
into effect the reorganisation which is required a complete reconstruction of 
the system of university government will be necessary. It will also be 
necessary that the colleges should abandon the idea of being self-contained 
and self-sufficient, to which the existing system has tempted them to cling,, 
and should be prepared to co-operate with one another and with the Univer- 
sity ; that new and more effectual means should be devised for enabling the 
, University to exercise a due control over the quality and character of the^ 
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teaching given in its name, without impairing the freedom of good 
colleges ; and that, in the system as a whole there should be a great 
increase of elasticity, such as will enable the colleges to pay due regard to 
the varying needs of their students. 

12. In order that the synthesis between the University and its colleges 

may be made effective, many changes in the present system will be 
necessary, {a) Those colleges which are to take part in a co-operative 
system must be more adequately staffed and equipped than they now are ; 
and ill order to make this unmistakably clear, it; will be necessary to classify 
the colleges in such a way as to admit to tlie privileges of the co-operative 
system only those colleges which are able to make a real contribution to it. 
This distinction will be more fully developed later. (/>) The colleges which 
are fit to take part in a co-operative system, and onl}^ these must, as such, 
he directly and effectively represented upon the academic bodies of the 
University, which ought to consist largely of members of the teaching 
rstatts of such colleges, (c) The University, thus reconstituted, ought to be in 
a position to ensure, more fully than is now possible, that the teaching 
given in its name is of adequate quality, while at the same time the 
colleges ought to retain control over, and responsibility for, the appoint- 
of their own teachers, {d) The colleges ought to have greater freedom than 
they now enjoy in arranging and directing the work of their students, 
partly by having a larger voice in the definition of curricula, but still 
more by being free to determine, within defined limits, how much 
formal iustr action, and of what kinds, their students should receive ; and 
they should enjoy this freedom in regard to pass, honours and post- 
graduate students, (c) The colleges ought to take their share in post- 

graduate work, and the University ought to take its share in undergraduate 
work ; and the instruction of the best teachers in the University and in all 
the colleges (to which the majority of the university teachers should be 
attached) should be made available so far as practicable for students from all 
the colleges. (/*) The ITniversity ought to be responsible for facilitating 

this, by arranging for the best college teachers to give lectures which will 

he open to all the students, and by issuing lists of such lectures ; while the 
colleges ought to be responsible for advising their students how far they 
should resort to these lectures, how far to ordinary college lectures, and how 
far they should utilise other forms of college instruction in small classes, etc. 
Ig) In addition to providing lecture instruction, the colleges should be made 
responsible for giving individual guidance and advice to students on afar 
more adequate scale than is now fffeual, and for ensuring that their students 
reside in proper conditions and have reasonable opportunities for physical 
training and recreation and for social intercourse. In short we desire a new 
synthesis between the work of the University and the work of the colleges, 
a synthesis in which the colleges could not dominate the University, nor the 
TTniversity dominate the colleges, as if the former were a separate organi- 
sation. This would n(*t be the case, because the University wonld be fully 
"representative of all academic interests and every aspect of academic life. 

13. Some colleges in Calcutta will at first be incapable of taking part in 
^uch a co-operative system as we have wrought out. For these colleges 
temporary provision on something like the existing basis will be necessary, 
jfuntil they shall have been enabled — we hope with both public and private 
assistance — to bring themselves up to the requisite standard. Provision will 
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also have to be made for the needs of mufassal colleges, a problem which is 
separately dealt with below. But all these needs have to be kept in view in 
Revising the new organisation, and especially in dealing with the critical and 
vitally important period of reconstruction, which will certainly cover a 
period of several yiiars. Our recommendations in regard to the Teaching 
University of Calcutta are briefly set out below ; but the problem is so com- 
plex that here, even more than elsewhere, it is necessary to note that our 
scheme of reform can only be fully understood by reference to the chapters 
(especially XXXlV and XXXVII) in which it is worked out in detail. Any 
brief summary is liable to be misleading. 

14. Witli these provisos, our recommendations for the organisation of a 
teaching university in Calcutta may be summarised as follows : — 

(xxx) 'rhe system of governance of the University should be reconstruc- 
ted ; and in future the authorities of the University of Calcutta should be : — 
(a) the Visiior (the Covernov-Cjeneral of India). 

{})) the Chancellor (the (jovernor of Bengal) 

(c) A salaried full-time Vice Chanoellor with the pay and status of a 
High Court .ludge. 

{(1) A Treasurer, 

(c) A widely representative Court including e.v-officio and elected 
members, and a small number of nominated member. The Court under 
our scheme would have several hundred members, and be repi’esentative of 
every important educational interest in Bengal. It would (1) make Statutes 
and ratify Ordinances, (2) review the work of the University, (3) approve 
the financial estimates. As a body so large could not often nr.eet, it should 
elect a Committee of Reference, to act on behalf of the Court, in sundry 
matters. 

{f) A small Executive Council of 17 members which should be respon- 
sible for the financial and administrative management of the University, and 
should have power to make Ordinances. 

(cf) An Aeademie Council of 80 to 100 members, including representa- 
tives of all constituent colleges, and of all grades of teachers, which should 
be responsible for regulating the teaching work of the Universitv. and in 
general for purely academic questions. * 

(4) Faculties, Boards of Studies, Committees on Courses, a Board of 
Examinations, a Board of Students’ Welfare, and other standing Boards 
and Committees (including the Mufassal Board and the Board of Women's 
Education separately referred to below). 

(xxxi) The University should be organised primarily a^ a teaching 
university, consisting of .incorporated and constituent colleges : the incor- 
])orated colleges being institutions owned and managed the University 
itself, the constituent colleges being distinct corporations enjoying full 
membership of the University, fulfilling defined conditions, performing 
defined functions and enjoying defined privileges. The affiliating functions 
of the University (in regard to temporarily affiliated colleges in Calcutta, 
and to mufassal colleges) should be regarded as subsidiary, and of a more or 
l^ss temporary order. 

(xxxii) The conditions of admission to the rank and privileges of a con- 
stituent college should be laid down by Statute, and should define {a) the 
number of students such a college may admit ; {h) the number of teachers 
; to be provided in- proportion to the number nf students ; (c) the minimum 
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rates of pay and conditions of service to be provided by the college for its 
teachers ; [d) the conditions to be observed by the college regarding the resi- 
dence of students ; {^e) the minimum accommodation and equipment (in- 
cluding libraries and laboratories) to be provided in the subjects in which 
the college had recognised teachers \ {f) the method of administration of the 
college ; {<]) the conditions under which teachers appointed by a college 
should be subsequently approved by the University, and the extent to which 
such {ipproval should be required, provided always that the college should 
have control over appoinhnents to its own staff. The colleges admitted to 
constituent rank should he named in a Statute, any alteration of which would 
require the assent of the (Tovernment of Bengal. 

(xxxiii) Colleges adinited to constituent rank should enjoy the following 
privileges ; — (ci'dthoy should each be directly lepresonted upon the Academic 
Council (c) their students (under-graduate and post-graduate) should be 
entitled to attend university and inter-collegiate lectures without payment 
of special fees ; (c) their ‘recognised’ teachers should be eligible for 

appointment as university professors, readers, lectureis and examiners with- 
out leaving their colleges, and for membership of all academic bodies ; {d) 

they should have full control over the discipline of their students, and (sub- 
ject to general regulations) over the amount and type of instruction to be 
received by them. 

(xxxiv) 111 the proposed system of co-operative instruction the functions 
of the University should be (o) to define the curricula of studies ; {h) to 
provide for the use of teachers and students libraries, laboratories and other 
equipment necessary to supplement those of the colleges, as well as lecture- 
rooms at headquarters ; (c) to provide teachers especially in subjects not 
taught by the colleges — teachers in subjects of college instruction, whether 
for undergraduate or post-graduate work, being normally provided in con- 
junction with a colleges or colleges ; (d) to ‘a])point’ college teachers to give 
in addition to their ordinary college work ci.urses of instruction (both under- 
graduate and post-graduate) which will be open to the whole University, 
and to make piayment for such courses ; (c) to ‘recognise’ college teachers- 
whose work is confined to the colleges. Once recognised, no tenciier should 
require fresh recognition for work of the same giade even if he havi's his 
college. The University slu'uld define the minimum qualifications which it 
will normally accept for teachers working as junior assistants, or as college 
lecturers respectively. All college teachers should be submitted for recogni- 
tion immediately after their a]:ipointment by the college, and recognition 
should onl}" be refused on the express ground that the candidate was not 
qualified for the work proposed to be allotted to him. A denial of recogni- 
tion by the Uuiversity should not invalidate the appointment of a college 
teacher ; but if at any time the number of unrecognised teachers employed 
by a college should reach one-fourth of the total, th's should be regarded as 
justifying a withdrawal of the privileges from the college; and the matter 
should be laid before the Court with a view to an amendment of the 
Statute conferring constituent privileges upon the college. 

(xxv) In the proposed system of co-operative instruction the functions of the 
college should be (a) to direct the studies of their students, both undergraduate 
and post-graduate, and the courses they are to pursue, subject to any general 
regulations laid down by the University ; (6) to decide what, if any, univer- 
sity or inter-collegiate lectures they shall individually attend ; (c) to provide 
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such courses of lectures, special classes, and other forms of instruction as in 
the judgment of the college authorities may be required by their students ; 
(d) to provide tor every student individual guidance and advice in his 
studies ; (e) to certify to the University that every student before submitting 
to examination bas undergone a systematic course of instruction in all his 
subjects, or to withhold such certificate where necessary; (./*) to provide 
the necessary teaching equipment in tlie subjects in which it undertakes to 
give instruction ; {(j) to supervise the residence, health and discipline of 
their students. The colleges should enjoy freedom and responsibility in per- 
forming these functions, and in particular in appointing its staff. The staff 
of a college might under this system include teachers of three grades: — [a) 
-college teachers who are also ‘appointed’ teachers of the University, 
partly paid by the University, and some of whose lectures are open to the 
whole University ; (/;) college teachers who are ‘recognised’ teachers of the 
University, but whose instruction (except by special arrangement) is open 
only to students of the college ; (c) unrecognised teachers, who^ should be few 
in number, 

(xxxvi) Presidency College, which has always been the principal and the 
best equipped centre of teaching in the University, should continue to play 
this part hut its resources should be so far as possible made available to the 
University, as a whole. Hitherto Presidency College has represented the 
principal contribution of Goveniment to collegiate education in arts and 
science for men students in Calcutta. In order that Presidency College may 
freely play its part in the new system, along with other constituent colleges, 
and in order that this aspect of the linancial responsibility of Government 
for university education maybe clearly defined, the college should be re- 
organised under the direction of a governing body {i)»pointed by Government, 
and including also representatives of the University and of the college 
teachers. The governing body should be allotted a stated annual block- 
grant at least equal to the total present expenditure on the college, and 
-tshould (subject to annual audit) be free to expend this revenue, together 
with any other sources of revenue which might accrue from fees, subscrip- 
tions or endowments, at its discretion. It should (subject to the fullest 
safeguards for the existing and prospective rights of members of the Edu- 
cational Services) be free to make appointments to vacancies in the teaching 
staff without reference to service rules, under such cxuiditions as might bo 
defined by Government at the time of transfer, and in accordance with the 
regulation of the University ; but at least ten chairs, to be held by teachers 
of the college, to be known as Presidency Chairs, and to carry all the 
• dignity and privileges of professorships in the University, should be 
.reserved for western-trained scholars, and should be filled after nomination 
by a Selection Committee acting in England ; part of the instruction 
■ offered by the holders of these chairs being open to the whole University. 

(xxxvii) Appointments to professorships, readerships and lectureships 
in the University should in every case be made with the aid of a specially 
appointed committee of selection, which sljould, in the case of professorships 
•and readerships, include three external experts nominated by the Chancellor. 
In all cases in which a professorship or readership is associated with a 
particular college, or in which the college provides a part or the whole o£ 
the emoluments of the post, the college should be represented on the Com- 
mittee of Selection, and should have the power to yeto any particular 
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appointment. With this exception all appointments to teaching posts in a 
constituent college should be in the hands of the college, the University 
reserving the power to j^n’ve or withhold recognition. 

(xxxviii) Colleges which are unable to fulfil the conditions laid down 
for admission to c;onstituent rank, but whose continued maintenance is 
necessary for the accommodation of students, should be granted, on defined 
conditions, the privileges of temporary affiliation for a period of five years, 
in order to give them an opportunity of satisfying the conditions for consti- 
tuent rank. Such colleges should not be directly represented upon the 
governing bodies of the University ; their students should not be eligible to- 
attend lectures given by university teachers or appi’oved teachers in the 
constituent colleges, except by special arrangement and on payment of a 
fee ; their teaidiers should not, as such, he eligibh* as members of univer- 
sity bodies or be recognised as university teachers, or be appointed as 
examiners. The alTairs of colleges in this group should be controlled by a 
special committee reporting to the Executive Council, on which the 
colleges should not be represented, though they would have a right to be 
heard - 

(xxxix) It is necessary to afford financial assistance to colleges in order 
to enable them to fulfil the condition of admission to constituent rank. It 
is also necessary to establish at an early date new arts colleges, notably 
an Islaraia College for Miislim students, to which university ebairs or 
readerships in Arabic, Persian and Islamic history should be attached, 
and an orthodox Hindu College, based upon the degree department of the 
Sanskrit College, tojjwhich University chairs or readerships in Sanskrit 
and Pali should be attached. 

(xl) All colleges should be inspected at intervals of not more than 
three years, and a single general inspection report should be circulated. 

(xli) All applications to Government for additional assistance 
made by or on behalf of the University itself or any of its colleges,, 
whether incorporated, constituent or temporarily affiliated, should nor- 
mally be forwarded through the Executive Council (or Commission) at a 
fixed time of year, and the Executive Council in forwarding them should 
be empowered to append its own comments and recommendations. 

(xlii) In view of the great difficulties attending a simultaneous 
transplantation of institutions so numerous as those connected with 
Calcutta University, ard the certainty that unless all were transplanted, 
the co-operative system of teaching would be rended impracticable, and in 
view of the impossibility of J«^ving a city of the size of Calcutta with- 
out a university organisation at its centre, we consider that the attractive 
proposal to remove the University to a rural or suburban site must be 
abandoned. The centre of the teaching and administrative work of the 
University should continue to be in the College Square area, where the 
administrative and teaching centres of the colleges should also be as far as 
possible concentrated. But land should be acquired in the suburbs for resi- 
dential purposes and for playing fields ; and the whole problem of the 
s.tes of educational buildings in Calcutta and its district should be carefully 
planned and worked out in conjunction with the Calcutta, Improvement 
Trust and the-; Corporation. 

(xilii) In order to safeguard the interests of the Muslim Community^ 
there should be representatives of Muslim interests upon the principal} 
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governing bodies, boards and committees in the University ; the particu- 
lars of this representation will be found in Chapter XXXVII. We also 
recommend the establishment of a Muslim Advisory Board with power to- 
address any constituted body of the University upon any question aftecting 
the interests of Muslim students. 

(xliv) For the determination of any dispute between any college or 
university teacher and the appointing authority regarding the fulfilment of 
the teacher’s contract on appointment, the University should appoint 
tribunal, by whose decision both parties should be hound to abide. 

(xlv) Any college or communitv or group of teachers who feel them- 
selves aggrieved should have a right of appeal to the Chancellor^ who 
should have power to appoint a small impartial commission of enquiry. 

(xilvi) The scheme of reorganisation defined in the foregoing clauses 
involves far-reaching and complex changes. The new governing bodies 
proposed to be established cannot be immediately organised until the 
classification of colleges is determined, and until the re-arrangements neces- 
siated by the system of intermediate colleges have been carried into 
efPect. It is therefore essential that during the period of reconstruction there 
should be a small Executive Commission with exceptional powers. The 
arrangements which will be necessary during the period of reconstruction 
will be further discussed at the end of this chapter. 

Recommendations regarding mufassal colleges. 

15. The problem of dealing with the scattered colleges i)i the mufas- 
sal is a very difficult one. It is impossible for them, in their present condi- 
tion and with their existing resources, to give to their students a training 
which would deserve to be described as university education. At pre- 
sent, moreover, these colleges suffer from lack of direct contact with the 
work of the University. Few of them have representatives upon the 
governing bodies of the University, and these few only by accident. 
They have therefore no share in the responsibility for framing the 
courses of study which they pursue, nor can they adapt themselves to 
the needs of their districts. These colleges will be deeply affected by 
the main features of our proposals ; on the one hand by the manifestly 
superior training which will be obtainable when strong teaching universi- 
ties are established in Calcutta and Dacca ; 011 the other hand by the 
withdrawal of all the intermediate students on whose fees their exis- 
tence largely depends. It would be excessively costly, and indeed im- 
possible, to bring them all up to such a point of efficiency in respect of 
staff and equipment as would turn them into the university centres. 
On the other hand, it would he a disaster if, for these reasons, the 
whole body of mufassal degree students were drawn into Calcutta and 
Dacca. 

16. We are satisfied that some form of special treatment is neces- 
sary for the mufassal colleges. We have discarded one proposal having 

this end in view — the proposal that a new University of Bengal should be- 
forthwith established. We believe that the best solution will ultimately 
be that by a judicious concentration of resouTces a few of these collegss 
should be encouraged and helped gradually to develop into more highly 
organised and semi-independent institutions, and ultimately, perhaps,, 

into distinct universities ; while others should become intermediatf ? 
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colleges. But we think that this change should not be unduly forced, and 
that some form of organisation ought to be created which, while render- 
ing possible the development that seems to us most desirable, would not 
-exclude other possible solutions, 

17. Our recommendations in regard to mufassal colleges, which are 
more fully set forth and aligned in Chapters XXXV and XXXVII are 
as follows : — 

(xlvii) The mufassal colleges should, for the present, remain in 
association wi th the ITniversity of Calcutta, and the direction of their 
affairs should be entrusted to a special Board of Mufassal (V)lleges, upon 
which every mufassal college teaching up to the degree level should be 
represented, while, in tader to ensure equivalence of standards, there 
should be a substantial representation of the Teaching University, and the 
Academic Council should be consulted upon all proposals atfecting degree 
^courses. 

(xlviii) In order to encourage the growth of the stronger colleges which 
may be capable of becoming potential universities, such colleges, should, on 
fulfilling certain defined conditions, receive the title and rank of ‘University 
Colleges/ and should then be specially represented upon a special panel of 
the Board, and empowered, with the assent of the special panel and of the 
Academic Council, to (‘xercise a certain degree of autonomy in the framing 
of their courses and the conduct of their examinations. 

(xlix) Additional funds will bo necessary for the development of the 
university colleges. Such funds as may be available for this purf)Ose should 
be expended by Government after report from the Executive Council (or 
Commission) of the University. All applications for additional assistance 
made to Government by or on behalf of mufassil colleges should be forwarded 
through the Executive Council (or Commission), which should, in forward- 
ing them, be empowered to make its own recommendations and suggestions, 
and might ask for a report from the Board of Mufassal Colleges. 

Recommendations regarding the education of women. 

18. We have been deeply impressed by the very great importance of 
encouraging a more rapid development of womcn^s education in Bengal, by 
the social difficulties witli which this problem is surrounded, and by the 
extremely slight progress which has hitherto been made. But we are of 
opinion that owing to the directness with which it touches deep social 
issues, this problem ought to be dealt with by bodies especially conversant 
with the needs and interests involved. 

19. Our recommendations regarding the education of women and girls 
are as follows: — 

(/) There should be a standing committee of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education to deal with the education of girls, such 
committee to include women and to be empowered to consult bodies con- 
sisting of women only, in which purdah woman could take a part. 

(/?') An attempt should be made to organise pvrdali schools for 
Hindu and Muslim girls whose parents are willing to extend their educa- 
tion to 15 or 16. 

(/n) In view of the small number of women candidates for university 
courses, the intermediate classes should not be separated from the degree 
colleges for women. 
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(liii) We realise that au increasing number of women students will 
rvequirc the most advanced teaching that the University can provide. We 
hold, therefore^ as a matter of principle, that women should be admitted as 
far as possible to the instruction provided or organised by the University. 
But wc recognise that in the special circumstances existing in Bengal, the 
main provision for women’s higher education must be made in distinct insti- 
tutions and under special direction. 

(liv) A special Board of Women’s Education should be established in 
Calcutta University, and should be empowered to propose special courses of 
study more particularly suited for women, and to organise co-operative 
arrangements for teaching in women’s colleges, more particularly for the 
training of teachers and in preparation for medical courses. 

(Iv) Relations should be established between this Board and the Gov- 
erning Body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi. 

Recommendations regarding the Government Educational Services. 

20. In exploring the conditio nof secondary and university education 
in Bengal our attention has necessarily been much engaged by the working 
of the educational services. We have found that the service system had in 
the past a great deal to recommend it, notably the securit\ if its tenure- 
,the comparative adequacy of the salaries which it ofl‘eH*d, the prestige 
which attached to it, and the convenience which it often displayed in enab- 
ling the exiguous available teaching force to be used at the points where it 
was most needed. We have found, also, that the system has attracted many 
able and devoted men to the service of education, and has obtained a very 
strong bold over the minds of Indian teachers, who in a multitude of cases 
prefer work under service conditions to any other kind of teaching work. 
But our survey has convinced us that the disadvantage of a service organised 
on the existing basis go far under present conditions to outweigh its advan- 
tages. The system is in some respects marked by undue rigidity. The dis- 
tinctions between its grades arouse irritation, and sometimes lead to uninten- 
tional injustices. It makes a sharp and in many w yys unfortunate cleavag- 
hetvveen those who are employed in Government s : ools and colleges, ane 
the much larger and rapidly increasing number of teachers who are engaged 
iin private schools and colleges. It gives rise to administrative inconveniences 
and from this point of view has been condemned by many leading members, 
of the Educational Services themselves, and by several Directors of Public 
Instruction. We have been convinced that the time is at hand when the 
service system of recruitment for educational work should be gradually 
abandoned or he so transformed in character that the continued use of the 
term ‘services’ would be misleading ; and that the organisation of teaching 
work should be on a professional basis rather tlian on a service basis. But 
this should he done by gradual stages, and with every possible safeguard for 
the rights, present and prospective, of existing members of the services in all 
grades. The general character of our recommendations will already be 
apparent from earlier paragraphs, and notably from the recommendations 
.^ujabered (?>), (a*), {xxv\) and (xxxvii) above ; they are also analysed in 
Chapter L of this report. But it may be convenient here to summarise these 
changes in a single view, on the ground of the importance of the departure 
which we propose should be gradually made. 

(Ivi) In regard to the secondary and higher secondary branches of edu 
• cation we think that the ultimate establishment ot a professional organisa 
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tion of the main teaching body in all schools under the direction of the 
Board should be aimed at from the outset ; teachers being free to transfer 
their services from private to (lovernment schools or vice and being 

all participants in a general system of superannuation, managed by the 
Board. We recommend that reasonable conditions as to the salary and 
tenure of all teachers should be exacted by the Board from all schools under 
its jurisdiction. 

(Ivii) In view of the need of western-trained teachers in these grades 
of education^ we liave recommended the recruitment of a special corps of 
teachers, who would be employed and paid by Government (through the 
Board) and would enjoy full security and pension rights. This ‘corps' 
may he regarded as a modified service, but with two diiferences ; (a) that 
tliere would be no fixed or invariable hierarchy of grades ; and (//, that the 
work of the teachers so employed would not be limited to Government 
institutions. 

(h’iii) For university work we consider the service system to he un- 
suitable, especially in its present form ; and we have recommended that in 
the new University of Dacca, in Presidency College, and in other Govern- 
ment colleges engaged in university work, appointments should in future bc 
made not by the Secretary of State or by the local Government, hut by the 
governing bodies of the univeisities and colleges concerned. At the same 
time we have suggested safeguards against abuse {a) by providing for a 
special form of selection committee ; ih) by providing that in the case of 
t'.ertain listed posts which it is desirable to fill with western-trained 
scholars of distinction, nominations should be made by special selection 
<^omniittees in England, on which the University and the college (where a 
college is affected) would be represented ; and (cf by the recommendation 
that (xoverument should guarantee the salary and pensions or superannu- 
ation allowances attached to these posts, 

(lix) Our recommendations in this regard do not apply to the adminis- 
trative educational services. 

Tkc comparative advantages of a Government service of teachers* 
and of an organised teaching profession. 

2]. In view of the great importance of the issues which are involved 
in this rjuestion, it will be convenient that we should here state more fully 
tlje chief reasons which lead the majority of ns to regard a professional 
rather than a service organisatwn of teachers as being, on the whole and 
nltimatel}’, the better adapted to the needs of a comprehensive system of 
education. 

22. The teaching profession is not one of those which can be allowed to 
rely solely on fees paid by the public for professional services. Under such 
an arrangement sound education can not be rendered accessible to all at a 
sufficiently low fee ; still less could it be made gratuitous at any of its^ 
stages. The action, in some form or other, of the State is indispen- 
sable. The State, for the common good, must subsidise the work of teaching. 
This neces.sarily raises the question what kind and degree of control 
over the teachers the granting of State subsidies should involve. Should 
this control be exerted directly or indirectly, i.e, by subsiding a profession 
or by making teachers members of the Government service, or by both 
methods concurrently P 

23, Government service for the teaching profession has many adminisr 
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trative advantages. It provides cadres of appointment, well-defined incre- 
ments of salary, a pension system, rules of leave, a convenient subordination 
of ranks, and opportunities for disciplinary control. By some, the status of 
Government employment is highly valued ; perhaps by more, the security of 
tenure which such service generally implies. 

24. On the other hand a teacher's duties are only in a minor degree ad- 
ministrative. For this reason the methods of transfer and of promotion 
which in the administrative services on tlie whole work well are much less 
vadl adjusted to the needs of colleges and schools. Jn an administrative 
service, length of official experience is such an important factor in each in- 
dividual officer’s efficiency that the advantages uf promotion by seniority 
generally outweigh its disadvantages, provided that the rule is elastic 
enougii to allow for making occasional exceptions. In teaching on the other 
hand, length of experience is as a rule much less important relatively than 
personal characteristics and individual gift. For this reason, to select a 
candidate from a number of applicants in view of his special fitness for a 
particular post in a particular school is in this case generally a more suitable 
method of appointment than is promotion by seniorit}" in a cadre of a 
graded service. In an administrative service the head of a department, 
tiiough he may be at a distance, can usually judge with comparative certainty 
whether the transfer of an officer from one post to another will be advantage- 
ous to the service as a whole. But ^n the case of the transfer of a teacher, it 
is the domestic conditions and inter'^al efficiency of each of the two institu- 
tions concerned which have principa” y to be borne in mind. And of such 
matters no authority at a distance can feel with confidence that it is fully 
informed. 

25. In the second place, Government service for teachers, if organised 
upon a basis which covers the whole of a country, conflicts with what should 
be the responsible freedom of local authorities and of the governing bodies of 
endowed schoDls (if the latter are brought within the scope of the system) 
in making appointments to the staffs of the schools under their care. The 
system tends to officialise education and to centralise its organisation. But 
every good school should desire to cultivate special characteristics and to 
preserve the good traditions of its corporate life. Such distinctiveness and 
individuality among schools must increase in proportion to the degree in 
which the school system adapts itself to the varied preferences of the people 
which it serves. These characteristic difference between schools call for a 
method of appointment which allows the members of the appointing body 
which has intimate knowledge of the needs of the institution concerned, to 
select (subject to conditions laid down with public authority with regard to 
professional qualifications) the applicant wh(»m they deem to be the best 
adapted to the circumstances of the particular school. 

2t). In the third place, privately managed schools, however efficient, are 
put to disadvantage by the system, because their field of choice is restricted 
by so large a proportion of qualified teachers being confined to schools under 
Government management. Government service for teacher, unless it covers 
the whole field of education, tends to divide the body of teachers into two 
groups — those in Government schools and those in privately managed schools. 
Such a division entails some risk to the unity of national education. It is 
'possible to allow on approved conditions selected privately managed institu- 
tions to avail themselves, whether at Lhe expense of Government or at their, own 
expense, of teachers who have been appointed and are paid by Government 
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But many difficulties are inherent in such an arrangement, except when 
(as is the case in one of our own recommendations) the plan is introduced on 
a sLibsidiar}" scale. 

27. In the fourth place, as teaching is an art rather than a business, and 
as the highest functions of a teacher are scholarly and pastoral rather than 
administrative, the conditions of employment best adapted to such a calling 
are those which allow the greatest freedom to individual initiative and self- 
expression. These conditions are found in a professional organisation rather 
than in a service directly administered by Government. But education is 
so clostdy implicated with public interests as well as with private conviction 
that the coimnunity, or the Government acting in its behalf, cannot dispimse 
with the right of exennsing supervision over the qualifications which each 
entrant into the profession should be required to possess. We believe there- 
fore that the whole body of teachers should ultimatelj be organised by 
charter as a profession, with a registration council (representing the various 
bodies and grades of teachers and in India, both Hin<iu and Muslim teachers) 
to regulate the conditions of entrance, to grant admission and to frame and 
enforce rules of professional conduct. In view of the public 
int( rests involved, the sanction of Government should be required to the 
conditions proposed for admission to the profession and to any statutes or 
regulations of major importance which the registration council might think 
expedient to adopt. 

28. We conceive that, under such a form of organisation, professional 
esprit de crops would be combined with an effective degree of public control ; 
that the unity of national education would be promoted with due regard to 
the different qualiheation required for service in its various grades; that 
primary, secondary, technical and university education would each gain having 
its representiiti ves upon a council common to the whole profession and discuss 
ing its affairs ; that the study of the science and art of education would be 
promoted by the enforcement of such study as a condition of admission to 
the profession ; and that the teachers' calling as a whole would acquire 
greater dignity and public consideration and thus become more attractive to 
men and women of ability and promise. 

Recommendations regarding the training of teachers. 

29. A serious deficiency in the numbers of welbqualitied teachers is the 
fundamental weakness in the system of secondary and intermediate educa- 
tion. It is also the cause of an enormous waste of money and of time. 
There is urgent need in Bengal fbr many thousands of well trained teachers 
equipped with a sound knowledge of what they have to teach and with a 
clear comprehension of the aims and methods of a good school. In particular, 
the methods of class teaching are at fault ; and the corporate life of the 
schools is inadequately developed for the formation of character. If the 
teaching were improved, the school life of the average high school bo}^ could 
be shortened by two years.* 

The amount which parents in Bengal would save by this economy alone 
would be not less than 15 lakhs of rupees a year, a sum which would be a • 
substantial contribution towards the cost of the reform of secondary and 
intermediate education in the Presidency. In addition to this, improved 

*The average of candidates for Matriculation is now nearly 18^ years. 
With better teaching it should be 16^ years or lower 
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methods of class teaching in the schools would enable parents to avoid in 
almost ever}*^ case the cost of providing private tuition for their sons. The 
amount of this saving we canont estimate, hut it would be very arge. And 
these economics would accompany an actual advance in the attainments of 
the boys and a material improvement in their mental vigour and physique. 
The systematic reform of secondary and intermediate education in Bengal 
will be greatly reduced by these savings on school fees and on private 
tuition, apart altogether from the intellectual and physical advantage which 
it would incidentally secure. One indispensable condition of this reform 
(another aspect of which is a material improvement in the pay and prospects 
of the teaching profession) is the better professional training of teachers. 
In this work tlie Government and the universities should co-operate. 

30. The recommendations which we put forward with a view to meeting 
these requirements are as follows ; — 

(Ix) Seven hundred trained teachers should be sent annually into the 
secondary and higher secondary institutions. Many of these would be 
employed in the intermediate colleges. The Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca should each furnish annually 100 trained graduate teachers. The 
remaining five hundred should, after passing the intermediate examination, 
be trained in training colleges established by Coveimment. 

(Ixi) At each of the two Universities there should be a department of 
education under a professor of education assisted by an adequate staff. Il^nder 
the direction of the professor there should be a training college, to which 
should be attached a large practising school and also a small demostration 
school ; the first to accustom the students in training to the methods which 
should he used in every good school under normal conditions of work ; the 
second, to provide opportunity for educational experiments and for the trial 
of new methods and courses of instruction. The course of training should 
in all cases include a prolonged course of practice in teaching. One of the 
principal aims of these university departments should be to train teachers 
in the methods of teaching languages (especially English and the mother 
tongue) and science. They should also (in association with other departments 
of the University) be the centres of investigation in educational subjects 
and for the training of advanced students of the principles and history of 
education. 

(Ixii) Education should be included as a subject fa) in one of the courses 
of study at intermediate colleges, and (h) in some of the groups approved 
for the pass B.A. degree. The professor of education should he held generally 
responsible for the origination of schemes of study in education in the pass 
degree course and also in the course for the degree of bachelor of teachings 
The latter should usually be taken as a second degreee. after a course of 
training extending over one year subsequent to the B.A. or B.Sc. But 
students who have taken the intermediate courses (including education as 
one subject) and have subsequently served for two years on the staff of a 
recognised school should be allowed to proceed direct to the B. T. degree after 
taking an approved course of instruction, extending over three years, partly 
in the university departments of arts or science, partly at a training 
college. For these and other students taking the professional courses 
for teathers bursaries should be provided on a liberal scale. 

(Ixiii) Any student who has taken the B.T. degree should be allowed to 
present himself for the examination for the M.A. after a course of instruction 
, extending over two years. The principles and the hisi-cfry of education 
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should be added to the list of subjects in which a candidate may present 
himself for the M.A. degree. 

(Ixiv) The departments of education in the Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca should arrange courses of public lectures on educational subjects in 
these cities and at other centres in Bengal. 

Recommendations regarding oriental studies. 

31. The S 3 ^stematic development and encouragement of oriental studies 
is one of the most natural and important functions of an oriental university. 
But this function has hitherto not been performed in a satisfactory way, 
partly because the primary function of university work has always hitherto 
been held to be the development of western learning, and partly because there 
has been a dislocation of aim between the studies carried on in the University 
and its colleges, theoretically in accord with western methods, and the 
traditional studies in the oriental classical tongues which are carried on in 
the tols (for Sanskrit) and in the madrassahs (for Islamitic subjects). The 
history of these organisations and their relations with the system 
of western training form a very complex and difficult subject, which is fully 
investigated in Chapter XVI. In the result, while in the Sanskrit College 
and the tols, and (until recently) in the madrassahs, the purely traditional 
learning was pursued, the attempts made in the Univerdty and its colleges- 
to apply western methods to the study of these subjects has been unsatisfac- 
tory. A very substantial advance has been made in the last few years in 
the higher branches of these subjects (especially Sanskrit and earl^^ Indian 
history) ; but the work of the colleges, and the training given to the mass 
of students, still remains far from satisfactory. 

32. At the same time, in spite of the emphasis laid by Government 
ever since the time of Macaulay upon the importance of serious study and 
« 3 ’stematic development of tlie vernaculars, the study of the mother tongue 
has been gravely neglected alike in the schools, in the colleges, and in the 
University ; the demand of vernacular knowledge made upon the students 
being of the most inadequate and perfunctory character. The results of this 
have been unhappy, since it has involved a neglect of any proper develop- 
ment of the student’s natural medium of thought. 

33. We consider it to be important (a) that the purely oriental and 
traditional studies should continue to be pursued in the Sanskrit College and 
the Madrasah, but that neither these studies, as traditionally pursued, nor 
the University, would profit by any attempt to bring them under direct 
university control ; they ought to remain distinctly organised ; (b) that the 
development both of the oriental classics and of the vernaculars should 
receive more systematic attention than has hitherto been given to them and 
that for this purpose university students ought to have access to the learning 
of the distinguished pandits of the Sanskrit College and rnaulvis of the 
Madrassah in so far as these are ready and able to help them. Some 
arrangement is therefore necessary whereby the centres of traditior»al oriental 
studies, while remaining distsict and undisturbed, should yet be brought 
into relation with the universities, while at the same time oriental studies 
On more modern lines are also cultivated in the universities. An arrange- 
ment of this kind seems to be practicable, though, owing to existing differen- 
ces of organisation, there would have to be some variation of treatment in 
regard to Sanskritic studies on the one hand, and Islamic studies on the other. 

34. Our recommendations for dealing with this difficult problem are a» 
follows : — 
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(Ixv) The Sanskrit College, Calcutta, should be reorganised in three 
sections : (a) a high school and intermediate college which would take over 
the work of the present intermediate classes, as well as the ‘high* classes of 
The high school course, bvit would throughout lay special emphasis upon 
Sanskrit ; ‘(b) a constituent college of the Teaching University^ arranged to 
accommodatf , say, students ; to this college should be attached the 

university chair oE Sanskrit and the chair or re tdership in Pali, and its 
students should profit by the instruction o£ the pandits in the neighbouring 
tol department ; this college would naturall}' be the principal centre of 
teaching in an honours school of Sanskrit ; (c) a tol department which would 
work, as now, in connexion with the Sanskrit Association and have no 
direct connexion with the Universit3^ These three institutions should be 
housed in separate buildings side by side, on the site of the exsiting Sanskrit 
College and the Hindu School ; the library should be avilable for the use of 
all three. They should have distinct governing bodies, which would be in 
relation, respectively, with the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Edu- 
cation, with the University and with the Sanskrit Association ; bnt care 
should be taken to ensure that there were common elements in all three 
governing bodies. 

(Ixvi) Students of the tol department of the Sanskrit College, if they 
pass the title examination, and are adequately qualified in English, should 
be encouraged to pursue their studies in western aspe'^ts of their subjects 
without going through the high school and intermediate course ; and for 
this purpose the University should institute a diploma, or possibly a degree, 
for such students, the course of study for which should include such subjects 
as comparative philology and archjeology. 

(Ixvii) In regard to higher Islamic studies, we have already recommended 
that a department of Islamic studies giving in the first instance a degree 
of B. I. should be organised in the University of Dacca on the lines defined 
by the original Dacca University Committee, as the culmination of the 
reformed madrassah c(»urse, and that the first two years of the proposed 
course should be conducted in the Dacca Madrassah, and possibly also in 
one or two other madrassahs ; we have further suggested that an alternative 
or modified course (including elementary science, and more nearly approxi- 
anating to the proposed courses of the intermediate colleges, while still re- 
taining essential Islamic studies), might be gradually introduced in these 
madrassahs, and might lead up to a degree of B. A. in Islamic studies, 
treated on modern lines. 

(Lxviii) The Anglo-Persian department of the Calcutta Madrassah should 
be organised as a distinct high school and intermediate college. 

(Ixix) In Calcutta we have lecommended the establishment of an Islamia 
College as a constituent college of the Teaching University ; to this college 
chairs or readerships of Arabic, Persian and Islamic history should be 
attached, and it should become the chief centre of instruction for an honours 
coarse in Arabic and Persian. For the purposes of this work, the co-operation 
of eminent matilvis from the Calcutta Madrassah should be invited, and 
courses given by them either in the Madrassah or in the Islamia College 
should be recognised by the University for these purposes. 

(Ixx) Students following the traditional course in Calcutta should be 
encouraged, without leaving the Madrassah, to take up, after passing the 
senior madrassah examination* special courses for a diploma, or possibly a 
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degree, instituted by the ITniverssty. Part of the instruction for this might 
be given in the Islamia College. 

(Ixxi) With a view to encouraging a more serious and scientific study of the 
vernaculars chairs or I’eaderships in Bengali, Urdu and other vernaculars 
should be established in the University ; and tl>e literature and philology of 
i.he vernaculars should bo introduced among the subjects which students are 
permitted to offer both for pass and for honours degrees. 

Recommendations regarding professional and 
vocational training. 

35. We have been deeply impressed by the general disregard among 
university students in Bengal tf the possibility of finding careers in practical 
— professional and technical — work, other than law and (to a less 
extent) medicine ; by the deficiency of opportunities for obtaining 
training for such careers, and by the consequent overcrowding of purely 
literary study. This disregard has its roots in historical and social facts, 
facts wliicli especially affect tl)e (das.ses from which tlie bulk of the students 
are drawn. But it must be amended ; and any scheme of educational 
reform which does not place in the forefront the need For such an amendment 
must fall short of the country’s needs. 

36. The strong hold which the University and its courses possess upon 
the minds of the educated classes in Bengal has led to the suggestion that if 
only the University offers degre^e courses and examinatioiis in practical and 
technical subjects the pri'jndiee against (aireers of this type will be overcome. 
There is something to be said for this view, and undoubtedly Jictlon ought to* 
be taken by the uiiiver.sities, and will have a useful influence upon opinion. 
But in tliis spliere even more than in others, it is training above all which is 
neede<l, and as training is costly and demands elaborate equipment in 
nearly all vocationaLsub jects, no course of study should be defined until 
there is a responsible assurance that the necessary provision of teaching 
and equipment is forthcoming. And unfortunate results may follow, and 
the whole movement towards practical careers suffer a check, if men are 
turned out in large numbers with an equipment of a kind for which 
there is very little demand. There is a real danger in t he idea that, if 
an examination is provided and a degree course defined, all that is necessary 
is done. 

37. But the provision of courses of study by the tJniversity, even 
on the most adequate scale, is not enough. Degree courses in techni- 
cal and professional sul)j(‘cts, other than those for the established profes* 
sions of medicine and Law, ar«b required by a comparatively restricted 
number of persons even in highly industrialised countries. The highly 
trained scientific experts whom the industries of a country can absorb — and' 
it is only with the training of such that a university should be concerned — 
must always be relatively few in numbers. On the other hand, industry, 
especially in a country where it is just entering upon a period of expansion 
needs a very large number of men who are intelligent and educated, and 
who.se training has given them some introduction to the sciences at the base 
of their calling, but who cannot be called scientific e^tperts. The need for 
such men is probably the greatest need of to-day in Bengal ; though the 
others also are needed. And from this point of view the system of inter- 
mediate colleges with their varied courses — each with some vocational bias* 
though still general in character — ^must be of very great value- They will 
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be of value also in providinpr students with a more efficient preliminary 
training, not only for technical courses of study, but also for the older profes- 
sional courses. They represent, in short, the essential foundation of a new 
and sounder system of training. 

Law. 

38. The system of training in law is of recent institution, and seems to 
be working well. Nor can it be said that there is such a paucity of lawyers 
in Bengal as to make it urgent that measures should be taken to increase 
the supply In this field, therefore, we have few changes to suggest. 

(Ixxii) In order to ensure a more aderpiate treatment of the more purely 
academic branches of legal studies, the Tagore Chair of La^v (hitherto devo- 
ted to special lectures) should be used to secure the services of a permanent 
professor in jurisprudence or Homan law ; and it would be desirable that 
other full-time chairs or lectureships should be established if funds become 
available, 

(Ixxiii) The course for the degree of B. L. should remain a post- 
gi’aduate course extending over three years. Students should be permitted, 
during the course of study for a degree in law, simultaneously to undertake 
a course in another Faculty. But special care should be taken to exact the 
full measure of work in both Faculties. 

(Ixxiv) The existing Law College at Dacca should be developed into a 
distinct faculty of law, organised as a department of the Dacca Uuivcusity. 
The Faculty should include at least one high court judge together with re- 
presentatives of other branches of the profession and in order to enable these 
members to be present at its meetings, it should he empowered to meet, when 
necessary, in Calcutta. 

Medicine. 

39. The system of medical training provides for two classes of students, 
those who aim at a university degree, and wlio are provided for in two 
colleges, one Government and one private (both in Calcutta) and those who 
aim only at the licence granted by the State Medical Faculty of Bengal, 
and are given a shorter and less elaborate course in institutions attaclied to 
hospitals at Calcutta and Dacca, and known as medical schools. The demand 
for admission to the medical colleges and tlie degree courses is greater than 
the accommodation. On the other hand, the existing need in Bengal is 
greatest for medical men who will be willing to practise in the rural districts, 
which experience shows that graduates are reluctant to do. The provision 
made for medical training in the Calcutta Medical College seems to us to be 
sound, though hampered by various diffievdties and by the lack of organised 
teaching in various special subjects. The medical schools also (which are 
Avholly unconnected with the University) are doing useful works, but the 
course is rather a slight one in some respects, and the gap between the two 
branches of the profession is too great. We do not however suggest any 
immediate changes in this regard. Our recommendations regarding medical 
training (in so far as it is affected by'our general proposals) are as follows : — 
(Ixxv) The Calcutta Medical College, and also (if it is able to fulfil the 
conditions) the Belgachia Medical College, should become constituent 
colleges of the Teaching University. 

(Ixxvi) The standard of entrance to the Medical Faculty, as to other 
Faculties, should in future be that of the proposed intermediate college- 
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examination, one form of which should be adapted to the needs of medical 
-students, though entrance should not be restricted to students who have 
taken the examination in this form. 

(Ixxvii) Training in the preliminary sciences (ph3^sics, chernistiy, botany 
and zooloi^y) should be provided a^. soon as possible elsewhere than in the 
medical oolle^es. It may be found possible to afford a sufficient training in 
selected intermediate colleij^es. But this could not meet the whole need, and 
}>rovision sliould be made in these subject by the University of Calcutta and 
its constituent colleges. 

(Ixxviii) Preliminary scientific training for women medical students should 
be made, if possible, by cooperation among the women’s arts colleges, and the 
seliemes of training should liold in view tlie requirements of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College for Women at Delhi, as well as those of the Calcutta 
University. 

(Ixxix) TJie Principal of the Calcutta Medical College should be paid a 
salary sufficient to exempt him from the necessity of undertaking private 
practice. 

(Ixxx) A well equipped department of public health should be established 
in tlie Calcutta Medical College. Professorships should bo created in this 
college in (a) pharmacology, (b) mental diseases, (c) dermatology, and syphilo- 
logy, (d) diseases of tlie ear, nose and throat ; and lectureships in (e) X-rays 
and (f) electro-therapy. There should also be a chair of the history of medi- 
cine ; this might be a chair in the University. 

(Ixxxi) In view of the absence of organised and systematic training in 
dentistry, it is desirable that a department or school of dentistry should be 
established as soon as possible in the Hengal College of Medicine. 

(Ixxxii) A medical college Jit Dacca, preparing students for degrees in 
medicine, should be established in due course, when adequate arrangements 
can be made. 

(Ixxxiii) A much needed expansion of medical training of the type given 
in the medical schools would be facilitated by the use of some of the inter- 
mediate colleges to provide the necessary training in the preliminary sciences# 

Engineering 

[ ' 40. The training of skilled engineers is one of the most important ser- 

vices which the L^niversity have to render in an industrial society ; and in view 
of the coming development of Indian industries it is to-day more important 
than ever. The Civil Engineering College, Sibpiir, has hitherto devoted itself 
mainly to the production of civil engineers ; but if industrial development 
proceeds apace, there is likely to be a large and growing demand for mechanical 
engineers. One of the chief obsta^es in the way of this work has hitherto been 
the aversion of students of the bhadralok classes from any avocation involving 
manual work ; and in this sphere the Engineering College has in fact hitherto 
conlined itself to training men for subordinate branches of the profession, 
and has made no attempt to provide training of a university level. During 
sixty years the Engineering College has done good work in difficult circum- 
stances ; but in the judgment of the Indian Industrial Commission, as in our 
own, the time has come for a reconsideration of its range, methods and organi- 
sation. Our recommendations on this head necessarily overlap those of the 
Indian Industrial Commission and the Public Works Department Peorganisa- 
lion Committee, with which they should be compared. We add certain re- 
commendations regarding the kindred subjects of mining and architecture. 

(Ixxxiv) The Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, should be constituent 
college of the University of Calcutta, and should be placed under the direc- 
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flon of a governing body created by charter. The governing body should 
include representativ'es of Government, of the teaching body of the college, of 
the engineering profession, and of the industrial interests concerned. It 
should receive a stated annual allocation from Government, and should 
subject to audit, be allowed wide latitude in expending this grant, and in 
obtaining funds from private sources, especiall}^ from the industrial interests 
served by the college. It should have power to make appointments to the 
«taif and to control the curricula of the college. 

(Ixxxv) The college should gradually devote itself wholly to higher 
f)V university work, and the lower or technical classes now accommodated in 
it should be provided for elsewhere. 

(Ixxxvi) Training up to the degree standard in mechanical engineering 
-tshould be given at Sibpur, and the necessary additions to the staff and equip- 
ment oF the college should be provided for. Training up to the same standared 
in electrical engineering might also be provided later. 

Mining. 

(Ixxxvi) The course of study in mining should be maintained and 
extended at Sibpur. 

Architecture. 

(Ixxxviii) In view of the absence of organised provision for training 
in architecture, it is desirable that a scheme of training in this subject, 
which might lead up to a degree, should he organised in Calcutta. This 
could probably best be done at Sibpur, possibly with the co-operation of the 
ISchool of Art. 

Agriculture. 

41. In spite of the supreme importance of agriculture as the predominant 
economic interest of Bengal, there has hitherto been no attempt 
to provide organised instruction in agriculture of a university 
grade. Government has maintained a number of experimental farms in the 
Presidency ; the agricultural college at Sabour was designed to serve the 
needs of Bengal as well as Bihar, though, under the terms of the Patna 
University Act, it is precluded from having any connexion with the 
University of Calcutta. The methods of cultivation and of land-tenure 
prevalent in Bengal do not lend themselves to any considerable emplo 3 "ment 
of higbl}" qualified scientific experts, such as university graduates in agricul- 
ture ought to be. The kind of training for which there is a widespread need 
is of a more elementary kind and is such as we hope may be afforded in the 
agricultural course we have proposed as an element in some of the intermediate 
colleges. Nevertheless we are convinced that there is need for the service 
of a limited number of highly trained men, and tliab it is the duty of the 
University to provide them. But since the number of posts likely to be 
available will for a long time to come be very small, and since a man trained 
as an agricultural expert is apt to be regarded of no use for any other 
purpose, we feel that the greatest care should be taken (a) not to admit more 
than reasonable number of students, and (h) to provide for them a scheme 
of training which would fit them for other cognate occupations should a purely 
•agricultural calling not be available. 

42. Our recommendations on this head are as follows * 

(xxxix) There should be a department or school ofi agriculture in the 
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University of Calcutta, organised at first on modest lines, and making use so 
far as possible of existing resources. It should have attached to it a demon- 
stration and experimental farm in the neighbourhood of the city. It should 
work in close relations with the Government Institute of Agriculture which 
it is proposed to establish, 

(xc) If and when provision has been made for teaching in Calcutta, for 
an ex))eriinental farm, and for o}tportunities of practical training at the 
proposed institute, the University should establish a degree course suitable for 
the training of scientific agricultural experts. The first three years of this 
course sliould lead up to a special form of the B. Sc. degree. Thus qualified 
the students should be admitted for a period of one oi- two years’ practical 
work in the proposed Government Institute of Agriculture ; after which, if his 
work was cei’tilied as satisfactory, he should be eligible for the degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture. 

(xci) Until the opportunities of suitable employment expand, provision 
should be made only for a small number of students. 

(xcii) A more elementary introduction to agricultuinl s(;Ieiice, suitable 
for Zamindars’ agents, teacliers in agricultural districts, officers of co-operative 
societies, etc., should be given in selected intermediate colleges. 

Technological science. 

43. AVe regard it as an important and indeed a necessary function of a 
university, situated in a great industrial and commercial city like Calcutta, 
to include applied science and technology in it courses and to recognise tbeir 
systematic and practical study by degrees and diplomas. This function 
must not ho confused with that of training foremen and other servants of 
the scientific industries. The latter is the business of technical institutions 
of another grade, with tlie work of which the courses of the Universify 
should be so far as is necessary correlated. For example, the University of 
Calcutta in the dcvolpinent of its courses of training in applied science, should 
co-operate witli the proposed Calcutta Technological Institutn. especially in 
the use of workshops for the practical training of tbo students. AVe hope 
that private benefactors and the industries concerned will give generous help 
to the University of Calcutta in its new technological departments, which 
should not be started until the means of providing adequate courses of 
scientific, and practical instruction are assured. lu view of the great expense 
of pioviding these courses and of the comparatively small number of 
scieiitifie experts whom the industries of India are for the present likely to 
absorb, care should be taken to Jvoid any wasteful multiplication of institu- 
tion giving tecdinological training in the same branch of industry. In this 
branch of education there should be a division of labour according to the 
industrial needs of the different provinces of India. AVhile therefore indepen- 
dent action on the part of each nniversity should be welcomed when private 
liberality eiuibles it to develop this side of its work in the interest of the 
district which it immediately serves ; and while the provincial Government 
should be free to develop technological training for the assistance of any 
industry which it regards as important or promising ; the Government of 
India should have an organisation (as is proposed by the Indian Industrial 
Commission) for giving guidance and advice in this matter from an all-India 
standpoint, and administer funds out of which it may give special grants-in-aid 
to advanced technological training and research at the universities and 
elsewhere. The Government of India will thus be in a position to exert 
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considerable influence in securing concerted action among the universities 
in regard to technological training. 

44. Our further recommendations are as follows : — 

(xciii) Calcutta is a suitable centre for the advanced training of students 
to meet the needs of the leather industries, the chemical industries (including 
dyeing), the oil and fat industries and some branche.s of the textile industries. 
In several of these departments, the work of the university technological 
laboratories should be associated with that of the Engineering College at 
Sibpur. So far as possible, the university departments of technology and 
applied science should be placed in the neighbourhood of the University 
College of Science, should be attached to it administratively and should come 
under the general supervision of its governing body. To eatdi department 
of technological study there should be attached an advisory committee whii^h 
should include leading representatives of the industries concerned. Within 
defined limits the principal university teachers in the technological depart- 
ments should be permitted to engage in private practice. 

(xcivy At Dacca the intermediate college should provide scientific and 
practical instruction preparatory to engineering and agriculture ; and the 
technological research work entrusted to the scientific laboratories oi the 
University should be co-ordinated as far as possible with corresponding 
investigations conducted in the university laboratories in Calcutta. 

(xcv) The reform of the intermediate courses is necessary for the develop- 
ment of a general scheme of technological training ; and the new intermediate 
colleges should therefore be established as quickly as posiible, because their 
work will serve as a foundation for the teaching of applied science at. the 
University. 

Commerce. 

45. In the training of students for a commercial career the University 
has a very important but limited function. In all countries the vast majo- 
rity of those who go into commerce do so at an earlier age than that of 
graduation at the University. It is at this earlier age therefore that prelimi- 
nary training for commerce can be most usefully given. For this among 
other reasons we have recommended the reform of the high schools. Bengal 
needs modern secondary education. The high school certificate, which a boy 
will gain after receiving a good general education up to 16 or 17 years of 
age, will be a valuable credential to those who wish to enter upon commercial 
life immediately after leaving school. But even more useful as a preparation 
for business will be the training given at the intermediate colleges. We 
have recommended that these colleges should provide a practical but not 
narrowly specialised course which will give an excellent training to young 
men who intend to enter commercial life at 18 or 19 years of age. In addi- 
tion to this we propose that there should be classes in commercial subjects 
at technieal or commercial institutes aided by the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Dapartment of Industries, Many of these classes should 
he held in the early morning or in the evening after office hours. Lastly 
there is need for advanced teaching in banking, insurance, actuarial science 
and other subjects bearining upon the commercial interests of the country. 
In this the University should take an increasingly important part. 

46. It is necessary to guard against the idea that a specialised commer- 
<;ial degree course at a university is likely to be found by any large number 

students an seaama to well paid and responsible employment by 
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business firms. The ordinary student, after taking^ as an undergraduate c't 
degree course in commerce, would find himself handicapped by beginning his 
commercial career some years later. His difficulties would be the greater 
if he had acquired inappropriate habits of work, and if he resented having 
to begin at the bottom of the ladder, below many junior to himself in age. 
A university cannot teach the practical side of business. A degree in commerce 
does not necessarily connote commercial aptitude. That must be tested and 
developed in tlie office and the counting house. And (save in very exceptional 
cases) this test must he applied under the ordinary conditions of commercial 
employment. Part-time attendance at an office, however ingeniously" dove- 
tailed into a full undergraduate course, cannot be so organised as to provide 
for any large number of students an all-round practical training in business 
methods. Even less practicable would it be. for the University to examine 
the work done by the student in the office of a business house, and to pro- 
nounce upon its value as part of the qualification for a degree. 

47. Nevertheless tlic University can give a useful training in the 
sciences which lie at the basis of commerce. But the students who under- 
take such a course for their degree must be prepared to recognise the fact 
that, when at last they enter upon employment in a business house, they 
will have to start upon the same terms as those ofl'ered to youths much 
younger than themselves and Jnot^Jpossessing a university degree. They 
must face the fact tliat they will have to trust for their promotion to their 
own ability and trained capacity, not to the academic title which they 
possess. For students of a special type a degree course in commerce at the 
University may be an admirable preparation for a business career. But 
students of this type are not very numerous. 

48. Our further recommendations regarding university courses iiv 
commerce are as follows : — 

(cvi) The University of Calcutta should have power to institute, when 
it thinks fit, a Faculty of Economics and Commerce and to confer degrees* 
and diplomas in commercial subjects. An advisory committee on higher 
commercial education should be attached to the department of economics. 

(xcvii) The University should be prepared to provide courses of instruc- 
tion in banking, accountancy, insurance, actuarial science, industrial history,- 
etc., designed especially for students who are already engaged in business,, 
and at hours convenient for their attendance. Admission to ^liese courses 
should not be limited to persons who have passed the entrance examination* 
of the University. 


Medium of Instruction. 

49. We have analysed the great mass of evidence on the medium of 
instruction and have shewn that the divergent views expressed cut across the* 
divisions of race, religion, nationality and occupation. 

We have dealt with the psychological problems of mind-training involved 
in the use of the mother tongue and of the English medium and have 
suggested that the educated public of Bengal, like many other countries 
within the British dominions and elsewhere, will probably wish to be bilingual. 
We regard reform both in the teaching of the vernacular, which should be 
placed on a scientific basis, and in the teaching of English, as essential, and 
we have made int€7*alia the following recommendations - 

(xcviii) The vernacular should be used in general throughout the hig: 
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schools, except for the teach in gf of English and of mathematics, which,, 
during the last four years of the course, should be conducted in English. 

(xeix) At the ‘high school examination* (corresponding to the matricula- 
tion) candidates should be permitted to answer either in the vernacular or in 
English, except in the subjects of English and of mathematics in which 
English should be compulsory. 

(xc) The medium of instruction and examination in the intermediate 
colleges and in the ll^niversity should be English (except in dealing with the 
t'ernacular and the classical languages). 

(e) Phonetic methods should be employed in the teaching of spoken 
English and there should be a viva voce test in English both at the inter- 
mediate college examination, and at the university examinations in that 
subject. 

Tci) In the University a distinction should be made between the teaching 
of English for practical and for literary purposes ; teaching of both kinds 
should be available for all students ; but a uniform course in English litera- 
vature should not be a compulsory examination subject for all students in the 
Faculty of Arts. 

(cii) The scientific study of the vernacular should be encouraged in the 
University. 

(ciii) To relieve Muslim students from an excessive burden of language 
study, Musalmans offering Bengali as a vernacular should be permitted to 
take Urdu in certain examinations in the place of a classical language. 

Examinations. 

50. We have pointed out that the examination system of Calcutta is 
probably the largest university examination system in the world. In 1918^ 
the Tf^niversity examined nearly 32,000 candidates. 

51. We have analysed the comprehensive evidence dealing with this^ 
system, by which education in Bengal is now dominated. We have pointed 
out that the university degree is practically the only portal at present to all 
careers in Behgal and hence that e.:amination reform is a necessary condition 
for the reform of education. Apparently unimportant details of the examina*. 
tion system profoundly influence the preparations of the students. Thus the 
mechanical system of marking, devised to secure uniformity of treatment^ 
encourages pure memorisation at the expense of intelligence and tends to the 
deterioration of mental efficiency throughout the schools and the University. 
We have suggested that the purpose of the various examinations should be 
more clearly defined, that the examinations should be both designed and con- 
ducted with such purpose clearly in mind. We have made a number of 
specific recommendations ; but we think that the adaptation of examinations 
to their purpose and their conduct on rational principles cannot be carried out 
by mere regulations but must be left to the future university authorities as an 
important part of their duties. We hope that the Boards of Examination 
recommended by us will serve as the auditors of the examination system and 
as the conscience of the universities in this matter ; they will publish typical 
specimens of complete examination answers from time to time and constantly 
bring before the universities proposals for the removal of defects in the- 
examination system and for the introduction of new and ii^proved methods^ 
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We also have ho[)os that certain subjects may be studied by students without 
their being required to submit themselves to any examination therein, so that 
a portion of the eurrieulum may be entirely freed from examination pressure* 

The universities should also welcome at certain of their courses, where 
accommodation allows, members of the general public qualitied to profit by 
it. Snell auditors would be subject to the ordinary university regulations and 
would pay a suitable fee. 

52. Amongst our recommendations of detail are the following : — 

(civ) In order to maintain continuous watchfulness upon the methods and 
use of examinations, to ensure that they are not so meclianically conducted as 
to exercise a Iiarmful influence upon teaching and study, and to make certain 
that f.lie purpose with which each examination is devised are held in view, 
and are biirly realised, there should be in each university a small Board of 
Examinations, wliose functions should not be executive but primarily those of 
.criticism and suggestions. 

Transitional measures. 

53. The reforms wliich we have proposed are of a fundamental character, 
both from the point of view of administration and of education per sa. We 
have made it clear that we think the educational reforms win'ch we regard as 
necessary c.annot he i*arried out without the administratioiial reforms. But 
the cjuestion may he raised as to whether it is necessary or possible to carry 
out the whole of the administratioiial changes simultaneously. In our view, 
such simultaneous ediawges are both desirable and feasible, provided that the 
funds retjuired are available and provided also that there is a sufficient person- 
nel available to carry out the heavy work of the period of transition. 

54). The changes fall into three main categories : (1) a change in 

secondary education, involving the setting up of the Board of Secon- 
dary and Intermediate Education ; (2) the creation of the University of 
Dacca ; (3) the reconstitution of the Teaching University in Calcutta 
and the establishment of a new organisation for the miifassal colleges. 

55. We have said that these changes could be effected simultane- 
ously, but we do not vvish that term to be interpreted too strictly. 
We have borne in mind that in a large class of legislative measures 
it is found both convenient and necessary to allow a preparatory 
period to elapse between the passing of an Act and the ‘appointed 
day’ on which it comes into force ; and that in the case of a complex 
measure it may be desirable to make different portions of it come 
into force lui dilicrent days ; and even to allow of further elasticity by 
remitting the fixing of sucTi ‘appointed days’ (within limits defined by 
the Act) to specified administrative authority. When we say that the 
administrative changes should take place simultaneously we mean that 
they should be authorised by a single Act. or by one or more Acts 
ipassed simultaneously, and that the ‘appointed days’ fixed in, or autho- 
rised by. those Acts should be reasonably close to one another. 

56. We think it possible however that both for financial and for 
administrative reasons G.)vernment might desire the transition to V>e 
spread over a longer period than that which we have contemplated, 
and that we ought therefore to indicate the order in which the three 
changes proposed should be carried out. 

57. We think there can be no reason for delay in setting up the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and in making provi- 
sion for the re-orm of secoAdary and intermediate education, which. 
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fts we have said repeatedly, we regard as the very pivot of the whole 
Teform. 

58. We have also urged that there should be no further delay in 
creating the University of Dacca. It is unnecessary to advance further 
arguments on either of these points. 

59. But the case of the University of Calcutta is different and 
more complex. Apart from any financial and administrative difficulties 
which might be felt by Government in introducing immediate changes, 
it may be urged with some reason that the University should not be 
reconstituted until the new Intermediate system comes into working 
order. 

60. But if the Secondary and Intermediate Board and the Univer^ 
sity of Dacca are created at once, while the reconstitution of the 
University of Calcutta is postponed, that postponement may take place 
in three different ways, which would give rise to three very different; 
situations. 

(a) The legislation for the reconstitution ol the University of 

Calcutta might be postponed purely and simply, the Government of 
India limiting themselves to a statement of their intentions in regard 
to university policy. But such postponement could not leave the 

Universities Act and the constitution of the University of Calcutta 
entirely untouched ; for although the University of Dacca might be 

created (as was the University of Patna) without direct amendment 
of the Universities Act, we think some direct amendment would be 
necessary to provide for the transfer of the power of recognising high 
schools and intermediate courses from the University of Calcutta to 

the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. Such amendment 
would probably give rise to immediate difficulties. For it would not 
be e)By to limit the amendment of the Act to this single point. 
Government would inevitably have pressed on it, with reason, a num- 
ber of minor amendments ; it might find itself involved in controversy 
on innumerable points of detail ; and yet reforms of detail, desirable in 
them8e^ves, might, if carried out, only block the way to fundamental 
reform aud make the eventual task of the legislature more onerous. 
Even more serious, perhaps, is another objection. The colleges would 
find their arrangements upset by the removal of their intermediate 
students without finding any authority in a position to give them 
either definite assurances as to their future, or assistance in making 
the necessary' provision for their higher work. Thus there would ensure 
a trying period of uncertainty and unrest, with few compensating ad- 
vantages. 

We think it clear therefore that the amendment of the Universities 
Act should not be made piece-meal, but that Government should decide 
forthwith on its university policy as a whole. 

But such a decision would still leave open two plans, (5) and (<r) 
below, for bringing that policy gradually into operation, 

(ft) The Act reconstituting the University of Calcutta might be 
passed simultaneously with the legislation bringing ^into existence the 
University of Dacca and the ^Birntd t>f Secondary amd Intermediate 

4 
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Education ; but the entire operation of the Act other than that rela- 
ting to secondary and intermediate education might be suspended for 
«ome years. This procedure would obviate the disadvantages of piece- 
meal legislation^ and would create a more clearly defined situation. 
During the period before reconstitution a good deal might no doubt be 
done by Government and by the University, especially if it had a 
i^alaried wholetime Vice-Chancellor, to prepare for the new order of things. 
But it may be -doubted wliether the existing organisation could be ex- 
, pected to carry out such preparations with enthusiasm ; and we fear 
that this arrangement would n<»t lighten the labours of the Executive 
Oommissiou, the appointment of which (though deferred for a time) 
would ultimately be as necessary as if the University were reconstituted at 
once. 

(<j) The third course which we regard as possible would bring the Exe- 
cutive Commission into existence simultaneously with the Board of Secon- 
dary and Intermediate Education and the University of Dacca ; but the 
Executive Commission would have more limited powers than those which 
have proposed in Chapter XXXVII and tha present Syndicate and Senate 
would be left to carry on the routine business of the University during a 
.preparatory period. The Executive Commission would negotiate with the 
colleges in regard to their needs under the new system ; it would advice 
‘Government in regard to necessary grants for the colleges and for the crea- 
tion of fresh teaching on the lines indicated in our recommendations ; it 
would deal with the great problems of the residence and health of students 
and with the provision of sites for liostels ; and finally it would advise Gov- 
ernment as to the best date for bringing the Act into complete operation. 
Very soon after that date it ouaht to be possible for the Commission to trans- 
fer its power completely to the new governing bodies of the University. 

61. Like the other schemes for postponement, this scheme would spread 
the financial liabilities of the Government over a longer period’ and would 
diminish the pressure of the change both upon the administrative ofiicials of 
Government and upon the Executive Commission itself. 

The chief objection that we anticipate to the scheme is that there might be 
friction between the Executive Commission and the older university authori- 
ties. But the University Act would necessarily delimit the powers of the 
Commission and of those authorities in such a way as to prevent formal 
clashing ; and we hope that in more informal matters friction might be 
avoided by the presence of the Vice-Chancellor and of other members com- 
mon to the Executive Commist?k)n and to the Syndicate. 

62. We may point out, that if, contrary to our expectations, the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta is constituted before the creation of the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, it will be necessary to set up within the Univer- 
sity provision il machinery to deal with the schools. 

63. We desire to make it clear that certain reforms in the University of 
Calcutta ought not to be postponed whatever scheme be adopted ; namely, 
the provision of farther residential accommodation ; the provision of a 
teacher’s training department and a department of education ; the provision 
of additional accommodation for teaching ; and the provision of measures for 
superTising and improving the health of the students. 



Govt, of India Resolution. 

On The Report of the Calcutta University Commission. 
neJAt, 27th Jan. 1920. 

1. The work of the Calcutta University Commission— The 

Calcutta [Tniversity Commission was appointed with a view to a full 
examination of the system of university teaching in Bengal and in 
order that the best advice might he obtained upon the method of co- 
ordinating the machiner}'^ of that institution and the instruction which 
it imparts more fully to the needs of modern life. With these ends 
in view the Commission was constituted with a strict regard to the 
necessity of invoking the highest available academic talent. 

2. The object of the Resolution — The Commission interpreted (and 
rightly interpreted) its terms of reference in the widest possible sense. 
Its report travels over many subjects and many branches of education 
which are not confined to University instruction but have an important 
bearing thereon. The immediate object of the Commissioners’ labours^ 
was the University of Calcutta and though they visited collectively or 
singly many places in India which are not within the jurisdiccion of 
that University, the opinions which they have expressed and the re- 
commendations which they have made have reference primarily to Bengal 
and to the University of Calcutta. The object of the present Resolu* 
tion is two-fold. First, it is intended to acquaint the public in Bengal 
with the intentions of the Government of India as regards early legis- 
lation for the reconstitution of the University of Calcutta. Second, it 
is thought that an expression of views by the Government of India 
on certain points connected with the Report may not be without use 
in provinces other than Bengal. For, though it is fully recognised 
that conditions elsewhere differ widely from those in that Presidency 
and though the Government of India have naturally no desire to trust 
upon other Local Governments and other universities schemes which 
result from an investigation of affairs in Bengal and in Calcutta,, 
nevertheless some of the recommendat’ons made by the Commission are 
likely to be found valuable for wider application and it is understood 
that already in some other provinces movements are on foot for some 
reorganisation of the local systems. 

II- — Criticisms made by the Commission* 

3. The investigations of the Commission — The Commissioners 
have laid emphasis upon those elements in the educational system of 
Bengal which have produced satisfactory results in the past and give 
promise of healthy development in the future, but they have also, as 
indeed their task demanded of them, sought out the weaker elements, 
analysed defects and suggested remedies. In the following patagraphs 
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certain points are noted which formed the subject of the Commission's 
criticism and which appear to the Government of India to call for special 
and urgent treatment. 

4. (i) The High Schools — Sound instruction in the secondary stage 

is the foundation upon which both university and more strictly voca- 
tional education must necessarily rest. But the Commission has accord- 
ed the fact that just when Bengal is more than ever eager for higher 
education, and when the economic needs and intellectual aspirations of 
the Presidency call for the best that can be given, the training which 
the high schools offer not only fails as a rule to provide for modern 
requirements in point of scientific and other knowledge but is actually 

deteriorating in quality. The schools are too narrowly concerned with 

preparing boys for matriculation — the goal to which almost all their 
teaching is designed to lead. Yet they are attended by large numbers 
of boys who have no special fitness for an academic training and who 
leave schools without qualifying themselves for it ; nnd preparation for 
the University is not the only purpose which the secondary schools 
have to serve in a modern State. Still more serious is their lack of 
influence upon the character of pupils. Some of the correspondents who 
answered the Commission’s questions regard the schools as failing in 
the formation of character and in conveying to the boy’s mind a clear 

apprehension of an ideal of duty. “Pressed further home”, write the 

Commissioners, ‘‘the charge amounts to even more than this ; it implies 
that the schools Imve no spiritual life which touches a boy’s inner 
nature, no corporate unity which appeals to and can sustain his affec- 
tionafe loyalty, no moral or intellectual flame which may kindle l)is emo- 
tions” ; and, while admitting admirable exceptions, they state that it 
must he acknowledged that in these respects the work of the schools as a 
whole is bleak and barren. 

5. fii)Thc matriculation examination — The Commissioners were accor- 
dingly led to examine the two dominating facts which influence high school 
organisation in Bengal — the matriculation examination and the method of 
recognition. They found that the matriculation examination conducted by 
the University of Calcutta (which is the largest examination of its kind in 
the world) is far from enjoying general approval ; that eleven out of every 
twelve of the witnesses who dealt with this point expressed dissatisfaction with 
it as a test oven for entering the University ; and that it allows a very con- 
siderable number of ill-educated candidates to pass. Furthermore, the schools 
are cramped by it. For they endeavour to perform what the rules of the 
examination prescribe ; to enable their pupils to pass has become their domi- 
nant aim ; and the pressure which forces them to concentrate upon this narrow 
purpose is great. Ihe Commissioners comment upon the perverted and un- 
inspiring view of higher education which is thus produced. They write, 
^'at the very time when the instinct of the people is turning its hopes 
towards education, the work actually done in the schools is suffering from a 
blight which spreads so quickly as to threaten public and private hopes with 
disappointment. The desire for education, though it springs from needs 
which good schools alone can satisfy, is perverted into a demand for what a 
school must deteriorate in consenting to give. But the pressure is irresistible, 
and the schools in yielding to it are spoiled. Nor is this the whole of the 
loss. The profession of teaching becomes less and less attractive to able and 
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I'^enei'ous min-ds because, as the generally accepted view of education grow9 
meaner and narrower, a teacher has the less opportunity of realising in hi» 
work the purpose wliich alone lifts his calling from a despised trade to one of 
T the noblest of professions’ *. 

6. (iii) The recognition of schools — The Commission refers to the 
, Indian Universities Act of 1904, the Resolution of the Government of India, 

No. 600 of August 11, 1906, and the body of regulations thereby sanctioned, 
i Under those regulations the recognition or non-recognition of a school is the 
act of the University and the functions of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion or the persoa nominated by the Syndicate to report on the claims of 
schools are limited to placing before the University the information requisite 
to enable that body to exercise its controlling authority. Tlie Commission 
states that the University proceeded in right earnest to discharge this new 
and heavy responsibility. But the powers of the University are far from 
being as efficacious in practice as they appear to be on paper ; and, owing to 
adverse circumstances, “the plan devised in 1901 and zealously put into effect 
by the University during the more favourable conditions which at first pre- 
vailed, has evidently broken down." 

7. (iv) The Colleges — Coming next to the Colleges, the Commission 
observes that the majorit^^ of successful candidates at the matriculation 
examination proceed to University courses. Since the school course does not 
give a ‘sound general education,’ the Colleges find imposed upon thevn the 
obligation of making good the deficiencies of the schools. “With about half 

• of their students", says the Commission, “the Colleges never pet beyond the 
stage of school work. Many students drop out before they reach the end of 
the intermediate course”. ‘’There is probably no other country in the world" 
proceeds the Report, “in which it is the case that so large a proportion of 
those who enter upon a degree course in a University fail to proceed to its 
natural conclusion, but stop at a half-way house. This would seem to indi- 
cate, in the first place, that the relation between the matriculation and inter- 
mediate standards is ill adjusted but still more remarkable, it would seem to 
show that, in the view of the boys and their parents and the public, the first 
two years of the University course are regarded as forming a distinct stage by 
themselves, a supplement to the high scht'ol course while the intermediate 
examination is regarded as a natural stopj ing- place". The Commission 
further remarks on the reduction at this •’tage of the choice of subjects, the 
absence of guidance to students regarding their choice, and the failure to pro- 
vide for any introduction, to vocational training such as is needed by that 
half of the students who will pass direct into various occupations after the 
intermediate stage. On turning to the methods of instruction, the Commis- 
sion finds that the inadequacy of the system becomes still more patent. The 
elasses are almost invariably far too large. The tradition of lecturing is 
<Ieeply inflated. The methods suitable for University students are applied to 
those who have not yet undergone a satisfactory school course. 

In dealing with the undergraduate work of the Colleges, the Com- 
missioners state that the outstanding fact indicated in the replies to their 
questionnaire is that “dissatisfaction with the existing system is all but uni- 
versal, and is in most cases both deep and poignant." They consider that one 
-of the primary causes of the efficiency of the Colleges is their isolation. They 
are 'pocket Universities/ compelled to provide the whole ^of the education 
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which their students require and generally too poor to supply the equipment 
necessary for University work. The privately-managed Colleges maintains 
one teacher for about every 40 students, and the poverty of pay given in these 
institutions is all the more striking by reason of the contrast with the better 
paid professors of Government Colleges. Instruction is through compulsory 
lectures ; tutorial tilasses “are in general nothing more than additional coach- 
ing classes." Four of the privately managed first-grade Colleges in the Uni- 
versity centre of Calcutta are described as “huge coaching establishments for 
examinations, wherein the human element in education is inevitably almost 
non-existent." Half of their students are in the intermediate stage. The 
proport ion of teachers to students is such as to make anv adequate attention 
to ihe needs of the latter impossible. The majority of their students come 
from distant parts of Bengal (especially Eastern Bengal) and nearly 4,000 oF 
these are unprovided with hostels or attached messes. 

8. (v) The concentration of students in Calcutta. This concentra- 
tion of students in Calcutta forms a very serious feature of the situation as^ 
regards the colleges of the metropolis. In the Arts and professional colleges 
of the city and in the post-graduate classes, the commission found 15.674 
students. Of those nearly 11,000 were reading in the local Arts colleges and 
about 1,500 in the post-graduate classes. Of those in Arts colleges, only 
2,579 came from Calcutta itself, 1479 from adjacent areas, and the remainder 
from other parts of Bengal or of India. Hostel accommodation was found to • 
exist for only 2,?57 ; and, in addition. 2.556 students were residing in 
attached messes. Further-more, the Commission observed that, though 
Government had recently made generous contributions towards new hostel 
accommodation, and though, out of 50 lakhs expended on hostels in Bengal, 
more than two-thirds had been spent in Calcutta, there were still in 1917 as 
many as 4,500 st idents living under unapproved conditions in the city. 

About two-thirds of the number of students who, though not residents of 
Calcutta, are studying in its Arts <*olleges, are in the intermediate stage. 
*‘whose needs," say the Commissioners, ‘'could quite well he met, and ought 
to be met, nearer their homes. It is they who, in the main, produce the 
residential problem which forms so grave difficulty in Calcutta ; and the 
attempt to provide decent conditions of life for them involves an immense 
outlay which might be far more profitably expended in mee^^ing their needs ■ 
nearer to their homes." “It is impossible to exaggerate," “the evils that are 
likel}" to result from this drift of hoys from country districts, ill-trained and 
knowing nothing of the world,^ into the dangerous conditions of life in a 
great city, where they are lost in the crowd, and where it is impossible to 
provide for them any adequate supervision.’^ 

9. (vii) Post-graduate teaching in the University. Apart from the 
Law College, the University maintains from its own funds, endowments and 
grants the College of Science and the post graduate classes. These were orga- 
nised in 1917 under two hoards of post-graduate studies and contained during 
the session of 1917-18 about 1,500 students and 188 professors and lecturers. 
The Commission, w^hile admitting the advantages and the necessity of the 
system, point out that the activities of the teacher are in the minut- 
est detail sul^ject to criticism by the Syndicate and confirmation by Senate, 
where the highest teachers are inadequately represented, with the result 
that conflict is possible ; that scheme is entirely separated from the 
arrangements f on undergraduate teaching, and that this cleavage, if made 
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permanent, may prove even more disastrous than the division of colleges 
.into self contained compartments ; that it is apprehended that the organisa- 
tion, developing apart from the colleges, may affect their status and perma- 
nently imperil their efficiency ; and that the question of adequate post- 
graduate instruction in places outside Calcutta is left untouched. 

10. i'vii) The jurisdiction of the University, The Commission 
|)oints out that the populations of Bengal and of United Kingdom are 
almost the same — about 45 millions; and that the numbers of students 
j^reparing for University degrees are also almost the same — about 26,000. 
But, behind this apparent similarity, the contrasts are great. Owing to 
the low percentage of literacy the proportion of the educated classes in 

Bengal who are taking full-time university courses is almost ten times 
as great as in the United Kingdom. If regard is had to the paucity 
of women students and to other factors it becomes apparent that an 
-enormously higher proportion of the educated male population of Bengal 
j)rocceds to university studies than is the case in the United Kingdom. 
At the same time a very much smaller proportion goes to the Univer- 
sity for what is ordinarily described as vocational training. Again, 
the 26,000 students of the United Kingdom are divided among eighteen 
universities. The same number in Bengal are all brought under the control 
of a single university. They follow in each subject the same course of study, 
r ad the same books and undergo the same examinations. ‘Mt is a common- 
place,” says tlie Commission, ‘That a iftSiversity, just because it ivS concerned 
'wlith so individual a business as the training of the mind, can easil3' become 
too large”. The University of Calcutta is the largest in the world ; it “has 
to deal with 26,000 students scattered ov^er an immense province wherein 
communications are very difficult ; it is responsible also for tlie educational 
control of more than eight hundred schools, a function such as no university 
outside of India is called upon to perform ; and under these conditions it is 
unreasonable to expect that its governing bodies should be able to deal with 
Jtheir immense and complex task in a wholly satisfactory^ way”. 

11, (viii) The governing bodies of the University. Over- vast as 
uire the area under the University’s jurisdictions, the number of institutions, 
of students and of examiners, for proper administration by any single 
organisation, the Commission found that the administrative organ charged 
with these heavy responsihlities is in itself defective. 

The paramount body in the University is the Senate. But it is insuffi- 
ciently representative, whether of the colleges as places of learning, of the 
general bodies of learned professions as such, of commercial, industrial and 
agricultural interest, of different communities, more especially the Muham- 
unadans of the provinces included within the jurisdiction of the University 
and even of many parts of Bengal. The majority of its members are 
nominated. The Commission thinks that, though nomination has been 
exercised with a keen desire to do justice to conflicting claims and to include 
on the Senate men of eminence and experience, nevertheless it is probably 
not the best method to adopt in a predominant degree for the constitution 
oi a large body. 

The executive functions of the Senate are wielded by the Syndicate. 
The Commission considers this to be the least satisfactory of all the university 
bodies. Its members are ordinarily limited to persons ^resident in or near 
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Calcutta. For years the Musalmans have been unrepresented upon it. The * 
amount and variety of work which falls upon it is intolerable. Yet the - 
present system does not effectively concentrate responsiblity in its hands, and' 
the work of the so-called executive is that of discussion rather than of 
deliberate decision. 

There is no provision for authoritative direction by any body of scholars. 
The Faculties and Boards of Studies possess only advisory functions and can* 
not at present be regarded as expert bodies. 

Thus tlie Governing Bodies are not merely ineffective in composition but 
also imperfectly articulated for the performance of their functions. The- 
Senate is an unsatisfactory compromise between an expert academic body and 
a council of laymen experienced in practical affairs. The present arrange- 
ments for the conduct of business fail to secure responsibility in the 
hands of the Syndicate for the functions which it is supposed to* 
perform. There is no effective academic body. The Commission main- 
tains that a university requires for its elective governance organs of 
three types — a body to keep it in touch with the varied requirements of the 
community ; a body which will give statesmanlike guidance in the accom- 
modation of means to ends and also the provision of means and will mediate 
between the possible misconceptions of the public and possibly too the restricted^ 
outlook of the scholar ; and thirdly a body of scholars to give authoritative- 
direction of learning. 

Finally, the Commission recommend that the Vice-Chancellor, who has 
hitherto been a part-time officer, ought now to be a whole ‘time and paid 
officer. 

12. (ix) The relations of the University with its affiliated colleges: 
The Commission comments upon the procedure laid down for the affiliation 
and disaffiliation of colleges. A college affiliated on the strength of a satement 
showing adequate staff may weaken that staff by the appointment of less 
satisfactory teachers. The disagreeable onus of initiating proceedings for 
disaffiliation rests Oi a single individual. The weapon of disaffiliation is at 
present too drastic for practical use and the Syndicate is not possessed of 
due powers for securing compliance with the recommendations made by its 
inspectors, 

The University has been unable to secure resonahle conditions of salary 
and tenure for college teachers, or that the teachers appointed are competent. 
While its control has been ineffective in the vitally important function of 
securing efficient teaching, in other matters it is too rigid, its general influenoe 
over work of the colleges is described as unhealthy and it has achieved a dead 
uniformity of curriculum unknown, the Commissioners believe, elsewhere in 
the world, certainly outside India. 

13. fx) The relations of the University with Government The 
Commissure devoted much attention to the relations of the University with 
Governui t It considered that the continuance of the arrangement where- 
by the GoveiDinent of India controls the University at a distance of 1,000 
miles leads to inconveniences. But while the control should be transferred 
to the Government of Bengal, the Government of India can continue to per- 
form an invaluable function by defining the aims of educational policy, 
giving advice aild assistance to local Governments and to universities^ « 
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by acting as an impartial arbiter in cases of dispute, by protecting disre- 
garded interests, by supplying organised information legarding local 
developments, by obtaining the service of scholars from other countries, by 
co-ordinating the various universities, and by guarding against needless 
duplication. The provincial Department of Public Instruction which would 
in future deal with the University is hampered by a narrow definition, 
of its functions and by the character of its relations with the Secretariat 
find with the University itself, Tt is necessary to co-ordinate the activities 
of that Department with other Departments which deal with special 
spheres of education, to appoint the Director a Secretary to (Govern- 
ment ; and to recognise that on the Department rests primarily the res- 
ponsibility for a sound system of school training — a responsibility 
which, owing to insufficiency of funds and division of functions with the 
University, it has no power to fulfil. The University in its turn should 
be responsible for the character of the training given to its students and 
for the efficient and economical expenditure of its resources. At the 
same time, here also. Government cannot abrogate its responsibilities, as 
trustees for the highest interests of the nation ; for ensuring that the lii'rliest 
training grounds of the nation, its universities, are adequately fulfiling their 
functions, and that the University is so organised as to be able to perform 
its proper functions ; for regulating the conditions of admission to professions 
-essential for the public welfare ; and for providing that the youths of the 
country receive the kind of training needed to prepare them for the general 
needs of the country. 

III . — Aetion ^iropofied on the main recommendations of the Commission^ 

Reasons for the short comings discovered by the Commission. 

14. The brief summary of certain portions of the Report which has been 
made above is not to be taken as fully representing the present condition of 
affairs in Bengal, still less in India as a whole. The extraction of passao*eg 
or opinions from a report of this nature is apt to be slightly misleading. 
The Government of India desire it to be understood that, while they aoree 
with the criticisms passed by the Commission, they are also fully in accord 
with that body in acknowledging the great services which the establishment 
of western education and the activities of the University of Calcutta have 
performed in the past. The affiliating and the examining university is now 
regarded by many high authorities as radically faulty. But it is difficult to 
see what other organisation could in the middle of the last century have 
been set up in Bengal or elsewhere in India for the expansion and (to-ordina- 
tion of higher learning. The legislation of 1904 recognised teaching as a 
proper function of the Indian universities. But it was difficult to devise a 
workable scheme for the perforniatiee of this function in face of the wide 
area affected, the competing claims of colle^^es and the necessity of safe- 
guarding the interests of various institutions. The isolated and selfcontain- 
.ed character of the colleges rendered impossible the exercise by the University 
■of that control over teaching and the appointment of teachers which is requi- 
site and forced the central body to use its influence through the promulga- 
tion of rigid rules and syllabuses which were calculated to stifle individual 
and original effort. These difficulties were enhanced as the number of 
colleges grew and in recent years have mpidly increased owing to the large 
number of students who have sought University instruction. FurtWmo^ 

"5 
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the ^rowiag demand has called into existence a number of institntioiift 
markedly unequal in the matter of staffing, in the nature of instruction 
afforded, in equipment and in the supervision which they can exercise over 
/Students. It is little wonder that an institution which for many years use- 
fully served the requirements of higher education in Bengal has under th6 
rapid changes of recent times found difficulty in coping adequatel 3 ^ with 
functions which have bec(*me unwieldy and in fulfilling demands upon it by 
a new and swiftly changing order of things. 

Scope of the Commission's Report. 

15. Again the preceding section of this Resolution has dealt only with 
certain of the explorations made by the Commission, because a full compre- 
hension of these points is necessary for the appreciation of the legislative 
changes which, in the opinion of the Commission, it is necessary to make in 
order that the University of Calcutta may more effectively fulfil its functions. 
The Report ranges over many subjects regarding which- nothing has here 
been said. The education of women and girls ; the special educational need*^ 
<if Musalmans, of Europeans and Anglo Indians, and of the backward 
classes ; the medium of instruction ; oriental studies ; legal, medical, engi- 
neering and mining, agricultural and technological instruction ; the training 
of teachers and other cognate matters are dealt wdth in the Report. The 
object of the succeeding paragraph is to concentrate attention upon those 
]iarticiilar points of criticism which have direct hearing upon the University 
<d’ Calcutta and with which an}' k^gislation alf-ecting that institution will 
have to deal. 

Main lessons of the Report. 

1(>. The main lessons taught by this Report, the lessons on w^hich the 
<h>vernment of India consider that the earliest attention may usefull}' be 
concentrated, are the following : — 

(/) High schools lack proper suj>ervision, fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the country and new avenues of employ- 
lueut demand. 

(u) The matriculation examination in Bengal provides an insufficient 
test of fitness to pursue University courses and by its rigidity and narrow 
^cope reacts un wholesomely upon the instruction and the activities of the 
schools. 

{Hi) The intermediate section of University education attempts ta 
deal by University methods ^yith large bodies of ill prepared students and 
should be frankly recognised as a part of school education, relegated to sepa“ 
rate institutions, apart from the University organisation, and placed under a 
body duly co-related with the Department of Public Instruction. 

(/v) The system of affiliated colleges, though defective according to 
modern requirements and modern ideals, will long remain a necessary part of 
l^niversity organisation in Bengal. But its inconveniences may be mitigated 
b\' the establishment of a strong central teaching body, the incorporation (at^ 
occasion arises) of unitary universities, such as that proposed for Dacca, et 
modification of the administrative machinery which will admit of fuller re- 
presentation of local interests, and supervision of different classes of institu" 
lions by several appropriately constituted authorities. 

{v) The administrative arrangements of the l/niversity of Calcutht^ 
call f6r alteration, uotabl}^ in the difectiou of creating an academic bbdy^ 
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appointing a whole»time Vice-Chancellor and transferring the interests of the 
University to the care of the Government of Bengal. 

These points represent bat a small part of the result of the Commission's 
investigation. But they are the matters which the Government of India regard 
themselves, the local Government and the universities most urgently called 
upon to consider. 

Action proposed. 

17. The Government ot India therefore commend these matters to the 
consideration of local Governments and universities. They commend also the 
many suggestions which the Commission has made on the more strictly acade- 
mic side of high school and University education. They leave it to the 
local Governments to take such action as they think fit regarding the most 
important recommendation of the Commission, namely, the separation of in- 
termediate from collegiate education and the placiiig of it, together with 
secondary education^ under some suitably constituted body on the lines of 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education proposed in the 
Keport — so constituted as to represent various interests and so related to the 
Departments of Public Instruction as to obviate any undue abrogation of 
the responsibility of Government for the adequacy of school training. They 
leave also to the consideration of. local Governments such administrative 
questions as the changes suggested in the general organisation of teaching 
and inspecting staffs, the future control of Government sch(K)ls and colleges, 
etc. But it is necessary that the Government of India take early action 
regarding those recommendations which directly effect the Pniversity of 
Calcutta, since that University forms the immediate subject of the Commis- 
sion’s investigations and (until tlie measure, which the Government of India 
now propose, passes into law) remains the special care of the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council and of the Governor-General as Chancellor. Here also the 
administrative matters, including the future organisation of secondary and 
intermediate education in separation from the University, will appropriately 
be decided by the Government of Bengal. The concern of tlie Government of 
India is tlie passage of the legislative measures requisite for giving efl’ect to 
the main recommendations of the Commission regarding the reconstitution of 
the University of Calcutta and the incorporation of the University of Dacca. 
The second of these proposals is intended to set up a new type of University 
in Bengal which ma}^ possibly be the precursor of other universities of a 
simih mature in that Presidency and elsewhere and to relieve the University 
of Calcutta of some small portion of the heavy burden which it now sustains. 
The legislation to that end has already been introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. As regards the University of Calcutta it is the inten- 
tion of the Government of India to publish and place before the Imperial 
Legislative Council a measure based on the lines indicated in the remaining 
portion of this Kesolution. The Government of India propose to publish the 
text of the Bill as soon as possible. But they have decided to precede it by 
the present Resolution in order that no time may be lost in acquainting the 
public with the main, features of the measure contemplated. The proposals 
set forth in the following section, which will form the basis of the Bill have 
been discussed with the Government of Bengal, who are in accord with the 
Government of India regarding the suitability of the action contem- 
plated. 
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IV. The Reconstruction of the University of Calcutta, 

A Teaching University in Calcutta — (i) The Problem. 

18o Tlie Oomtnission first applied itself to the Complex and difficult task 
) f setting up a Tvfaching UniversiU^ in Calcutta, which should embrace those 
colleges of the city which are capable of providing true University instruc- 
tion. Of the existing system of post graduate instruction it remarked that 
it is unhealthy that any sharp line of division should be drawn between the 
higher and the lower teaching of a University and that it is equally disad- 
vantageous that a system of more advanced instruction should be built up at 
the ex])ense of undergraduate teaching, which is the foundation of nearly all 
advauc(.'d work. The problem would be almost insoluble were it not that, 
und(‘r the arrangement propo>!ed for the Intermediate classes, the number of 
students in Arts colleges will be reduced to about 4,000 and is unlikely to 
expand within a reasonable period beyond 0,000, to whom must be added the 
1,500 ])ostgraduate students. Even so, the problem is difficult enough and 
is comi)licated by the fact that the idea of instruction in colleges 
largely independent of the central body is deeply rooted and cannot be dis- 
regarded. 


(?’/) Various schemes rejected 

19. The Commission considered and rejected various schemes which 
were placed before it with a view to the foundation of a teaching organisa- 
tion . 

Incidentally (though this scheme had as its object the improvement of the 
conditions of student life almost more than that of teaching organisation) it 
may be mentioned that the commission devotes a chapter to the question 
whether it is desirable to remove the University and its colleges to some 
place outside Calcutta where more spacious accommodation and improvement 
of the physical, moral and intellectual conditions under which the students 
live are possible. It is obvious that many difficulties which the Commission 
has discovered would be solved by some such action. This proposal found 
many warm supporters among the correspondents and witnesses. On the 
other hand there were witnesses who urged the undesirability of academic 
seclusion, the healthiness of Calcutta, the difficulty which would be ex- 
perienced by the poorer students in a fully residential University, the value of 
homti influences, etc. The Cd^hmission observes that the aggregation of 
University buildings and colleges round College Square has already proceed- 
ed so far as to make that part of Calcutta a University quarter. The situ- 
ation of this group is central and convenient for the city as a whole and, 
though there are some important exceptions, few of the existing institutions 
are so far removed from this group as to make inter-collegiate relations im- 
possible. The (Tovernment of India fully appreciate the advantages which 
would derived from the location of the University in a more open site. 
But, rqu'jt from the considerations put forward by the Commission in favour 
of t i e r<'t'*ntion of present arrangemenis, it is felt that the expense of such 
Tenn*v.d, which would be infinitely greater than the mere re-erection of build- 
ings, an 1 the delays and difficulties involved probably render any such 
fiohtMvn' full of g^reat difficulties. 
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(lii) The Synthesis. 

20. It is admitted by the Commission in dealing with these various pro- 
posals thatthe iinitarv form of University is in the abstract the most advan- 
tag:eoua form of University organisation. But the conditions appeared to 
dictate a multi-colleg:iate system. The Commissioners therefore advocate a 
teaching University of a new type, not exactly corresponding to any now 
existing, to be achieved through what they term a synthesis of the Univer- 
sity and its colleges. Under this scheme the University will be really respon- 
sible for the character of the teaching given in its name. The prestige and' 
importance of the colleges will be increased and only those colleges will be 
permitted to participate which can show an efficiency equal to the fulfilment 
of the conditions to be laid down. Those colleges in Calcutta which cannot 
fulfil such conditions will be treated as temporarily affiliated, but will not 
participate in the privileges of the Teaching University. 

(?‘v) Incorporated and Constitucut Colleges. 

*21. The colleges which participate in this scheme would be the incor-- 
]K)rated colleges maintained by the University itself and the constituent 
colleges, i.e., such of the colleges in Calcutta as are able to take a part in 
University teaching. These institutions would have to fulfil certain condi* 
tions, Tliey must free themselves from the incubus of intermediate classes 
at the earliest possible moment. Admissions must not be made beyond a 
maximum of 1,000 students. The proportion of college teachers to students 
should be one to twenty-five though it is admitted that a proportion of one 
to fifteen or twentv would be more reasonable. No whole-lime teachers- 
should be paid less than Rs. 125 a month, nor any head of a department of 
teaching less than Rs. 300. Suitable buildings for teaching and residential 
accommodation for students must be provided. Each college should be 
under a properly constituted governing borly and should have a teachers^ 
council. 

(v) The functions of the University. 

22. The University itself would not complete with its colleges but would 
supplement their resources, providing instruction in those subjects where the 
colleges cannot supply it and teachers of high distinction in the more ordi- 
nary subjects of undergraduate work, maintaining a central library, etc. It 
would appoint its own teachers and recognise college teachers for the impart- 
ing of instruction in its name. It would organise instruction so as to pre- 
vent overlapping. It would continue to exercise its present functions, but 
materially modified. For the definition of curricula would be mainly in tbo 
bands of teachers of the University and its colleges and the examination 
system would be less rigid and would follow rather than dictate the teach- 
ing. -‘In short’*, say the Commissioners, “under a new and happier system^ 
the University ought not to stand merely in the relation of a task-master to 
its constituent colleges. It ought to assist and strengthen them. It can 
do this in part by giving guidance and advice, and b,y encouraging its best 
men to take a de^er interest in college work ; in part by providing instruc- 
tion, such as the^odfleges could not themselves provide, which can he used 
by their studenfs ; in part by giving recognition and emoluments to the 
best college teachers, and so helping the colleges to retain good men on their 
staffs.’* - 
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(vi) Conditions of teaching. 

^3. Under these new arranjjements it is desirable that a student should 
spend three 3 'ear 8 at colleges reading for the B.A. or B.Sc. — though it may be 
imp(*ssil)le to enforce this at once in the case of pass students ; and graduates 
should .proceed to the Master’s degree after another one or two years accord- 
ing as they liave taken an honours or a pass course. A radical departure is 
required from the system of instruction now in vogue. The excessive em- 
phasis now laid upon attendance at lectures must cease, and the importance 
of tutorial guidance must be realised. Each undergraduate must be a 
member ot college and it will be the duty of each college to provide indivi- 
dual tutorial guidance for every student and such lectures as vdll supple- 
ment those organised by the University. The Report lays great stress on this 
individual guidance and comments strongly on the barrenness of an endless 
rouiu] of lectures and a University training almost wholly’^ unrelated to the 
real thoughts and aspirations of tile student’s minds, whose emotions and 
aspirations require training into useful, instead of hazardous, channels. 

Temporarily affiliated colleges. 

21. The Commission recognised that many of the colleges in Calcutta, 
as they now are, will bo quite unable to satisfy the conditions essential for 
participation in the teaching organisation of the University. “The colleges,’’ 
says the Report, ’biow include some thousands of students, who are being 
given a kind of training quite iinwortby of tlie name of University educa- 
tion.” Tlie needs of these students must be met. Hence such colleges 
must be retained. But they will be permitted to exist as institutions teach- 
ing up to a d(;gree only on a basis of temporary affiliation for five years 
with a possible extension ; they will form no part of the teaching organisa- 
tion ; and no new colleges will be thus recognised after the new system has 
once been brought into operation. Certain conditions are suggested, e.g., a 
minimum salary of Rs. U)0 for teachers and of Rs. 250 for heads of depart- 
ments. Temporarily affiliated colleges will become either constituent 
colleges or intermediate institutions. 

Mufassal colleges. (/) The Problem. 

25. It is pliysically impossible for the widely scattered colleges outside 
Calcutta to have any part in the Teaching University. Hence they require 
a different kind of treatment. Here also various schemes were suggested 
and rejected. An obvious solution would be the converson of the leading 
colleges into universTlies established after the pattern of Dacca. 
But the Commissioners were regretfully driven to the conclusion that (apart 
from Dacca) there is no college which is yet ripe to be transformed into a 
University. ‘Tn the long run” says the Report, “the best thing for Bengal 
will be the establishment of a small number of efficiently organised universi- 
ties in mufassal, wherein a training can be given which will be not less 
valuable in quality, though possibly less wide in range, than that which will 
be offered by Calcutta and Dacca, the remainder of the colleges devoting 
them-selves to the yitallj' im}>ortant work of the intermediate stage. At the 
present moment, it is impossible to determine which college ouglit to be 
marked out for the former, and which for the latter destiny’. Bub it would 
be unjust that the existing colleges should be deprived of their present lights 
at an arbitarily fi^xed date, or until even aihpler provision than now exists has 
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f been made to meet the needs of the students whom these colleges at present 
train. At the same time it is important to find a means whereby the better 
^jolleges may be stimulated to strive towards a higher destiny, may be en,)bl- 
ed to awaken the pride and win the financial support of their own districts,, 
and may be allowed to enjoy, as they progress in strength, an increasing 
degree of freedom, such as will fit them for the responsibilities of indepen- 
dence/* 

(ii) The Mufassal Board. 

26. The Commission accordingly concluded that the only immediate 

solution of the problem is to be found in some form of association between 
-the colleges and the University of Calcutta. For the purpose it 

proposed the establishment of a Board of Mufassal Colleges which, while 
an integral part of the IJRiversity organisation, should be representative of 
colleges which it is destined to su})ervise. The Commissioners strongly felt, 
however, that this Board should be regarded not as a permanent but as a 
1 temporary organisation. 

(iii) Proposed organisation of mufassal colleges. 

27. Tlie mufassal colleges would he classed as follows,— 

{a) University colleges, which would be regarded as potential univer- 
2 ;ities. These would he required to fulfil certain conditions, e.g., the provi- 
sion of separate teaching for intermediate students^ the maintenance of at 
(deast one teacher for every 20 students, the payment to them of salaries 
of not less than Rs. 125 a month and Rs. 300 for heads of departments, tho 
submission of the principal teachers for approval or recognition by the 
vUniversit}", etc. 

(h) Other colleges, which would gradually assort themselveii 

either as University colleges or as intermediate institutions. 

Though no exact uniformit^’^ of content between the curricula of the 
jmifassal colleges and those of the Teaching University would be demanded, 
>the Commission considered it im|)ortant that as far as possible there should 
be a general correspondence of standard. In order to secure tins result a 
tiarge element not exceeding half of the Board of Mu fassal Colleges should 
.i 3 onsist of. Calcutta teachers. 

(iv) Colleges in Burma and Assam. 

28. Some of the existing extra-Calcutta colleges are situated in provinces 
other than Bengal. The Commission cordially endorses the importance of 
.establishing a University at Rangoon, while considering that the two 
colleges which would compose that tiniversity, if they could work out some 
.scheme of co-operation, might find it convenient to retain for a time in a 
-modified form tfieir coimection with Calcutta tlnough the medium of the 
special panel of the Mufassal Boar-d which would control University colleges. 
As regards the two colleges in Assam the Commission thought that the ablest 
students from Sylhet would probably continue to go to Calcutta and Dacca 
for l)igher education aud tbatjtbe most hopeful development in that area lay 

) in a thoroughly ^flicient -training at the intermediate stage, Gaubati, on 
,tbe other hand, may rii^ht][y aini» and ought to aim, at becoming the seat of 
.Universityj but is at present not strong enough for independence and might 
well be placed under the special panel, though at the same time it should be 
.equipped with the rudiments. pf a JUniyomltj system ^nf of it# 
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own. These sugjjestians will no doubt be considered by the Government of 
Burma and the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Sammarised classification of colleges. 

29. The proposals of the Commission* therefore, as regards the ITniver- 

6ity of Calcutta and its colleges, contemplate a teaching organisation, in 
which the central body and certain of the colleges will co-operate ; a tempo- 
rary arrangement for those colleges of Calcutta which are unable to fulfil the 
conditions required in constituent colleges ; and an affiliating and examining 
organisation for colleges, which may retain their present status as 

a temporary measure and eventually become either University or inter- 
mediate colleges. Further, women's colleges, whether in Calcutta or in the 
mvjas.ml, will be placed vindor a special board and made subject to special 
conditions. 

The constitation of the University — (i) The profelcm. 

30. With a view to its performing these functions the Commission con- 
sidered that the Univei^sity must be equipped with a system of government 
more carefully devised for the purpose than that which it now posvsesses ; 
a system which will combine a proper representation of public opinion and 
of all the interests concerned in tlu^ healthy development of the educati( nal' 
system, with the maintenance of a proper degree of influence and authority 
for the best expert opinion ; while at the same time the supervisory authority 
of Government, and its deep concern in the matters witli which the Univer- 
sity has to deal, must be properly provided for, without imposing upon* 
Government minute and detailed responsibilities which' itsr officers cannot 
reasonably be expected to fulfil. 

(ii) The Visitor, the Chancellor, etc. 

31. It is proposed by the Commission that the relation of special inti- 
macy between- the University and the Government of India should cease 
and that the Governor of Bengal should in future be the Chancellor ; but 
the Governor-General should hold the office of Visitor and that the Govern- 
ment of India should exercise fuller powers of supervision than at present 
not only over Calcutta but over all the universities of India. The Vioe-^ 
Chancellor should be a whole- time officer appointed by the Chancellor: 

{iii} The Principal governing bodies. 

32. Three principal governing bodies answering to those indicated iir 
paragraph 11 of this ResolutioiT are proposed — 

(a) The Court would be a large representative body, whose assent would 
be required for fundamental legislative proposals but not for details of regula- 
tions and which would exercise a general supervision over the finances of 
the University, etc. Tor the discussion of more detailed matters the Court 
will have an elected committee of reference whose special duty it will be 
discuss matters with the Executive Council, 

{h) The Executive Council would be a small body, entpused with finan- 
cial and administrative duties and with considerable legislative powers,, 
but not concerned with the details of purely academic business. 

(c) The Academic Council would be the suprerne body in academic* 
matters and the final authority for most of the ordinary academic business,, 
and would consist^ mainly of University and college teachers. 
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e would be other bodies, such as the Mufassal Board, the Board 

^ Women s Education, the Muslim Advisory Committee and certain standing" 
Committees. 

. ^ view to the initiation of the new order of things, a small Execu- 

tive Commission,^ appointed by the Governor-General in Council, should be 
appointed immediately after the passing of the Act, It would make 
ai laiigeraents with colleges, draft the Statutes classifying the constituent 
and Univei'sity colleges, appoint a provisional committee to deal with secon- 
dary and in ter mediate education, constitute a provisional Academic Council, 
con.sider financial arrangements and perform other important duties. 

(v>) University legislation. 

d3, ^ The Commission found that the existing legislation which governs 
the activities of the Universities is unduly rigid. It accordingly proposed 
that, while an Act should be passed in the Imperial Legislative Council 
repealing the Act of 1857 and, so far as it concerns this University, the Act 
c defining in very general terms the powers and the constitution 

of the University, the terms of this Act should he elaborated iu a number 
or statutes, ‘ Ordinances and Regulations. The first Statute would be 
siuieduled to the i\ct, but would be capable of amendment by the Court, 
subject to approval by tlie Governor of Bengal in Council. Among other 
things, the first conferment of any University privileges on any in.stitutiom 
through Statute. The Ordinances would govern the 
I ^ University, would be made by the Executive Council,, 
though initiated as regards purely academic matters by the Academic Council, 
and would be subject to the veto of the Chancellor. The Regulations would 
deal with minor matters and their framing would be entrusted to the various- 
bodies of the University concerned with the matters with which they deal. 

Criticisms of the Report. 

S4, Such, generally expressed and exclusive of many matters which,, 
though less essential for the carrying out of the scheme are nevertheless of 
considerable importance, are the proposals of the Commission regarding the 
University of Calcutta. The Government of India accept them as probably 
embodying the most feasible scheme which is compatible with existing condi- 
tions and which at the same time gives promise of healthy development in 
The legislative measure embodying the Commission’s proposals, 
which it is intended to place before the Imperial Legislative Council will, 
it IS hoped not depart in essential respect from the provision set forth in 
only summarised in the broadest lines in this Resolution. 
The Government of India, however, observe that two members of the 
Commission were not in entire agreement regarding ceidrain aspects of the 
propwals and that criticisms have been put forward in other quarters — some 
A M changes suggested are too radical, others to the effect 

that stilJ more drastic alterations are required. It is, therefore, to he under- 
stood that, while the forthcoming legislation will embody the essential out- 
Jines of the Commission s scheme, there may be room for differences in detail,, 
dictated b}’’ the administrative considerations or by public criticism. 

Views of the Goveroment of India on the classification of colleges. 

35 In particular, the Government of India consider that the treatment 
proposed for temporarily affiliated colleges may, in practice, Ipad to difficulty.; 
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If tlie new organisation in Calcutta is really to assume the functions of an 
eliicient teaching organisation, it will be hazardous to permit the continued 
existence in Calcutta of a class of institutions insufficiently equipped for 
participation in the Teaching University and calculated by their proximity 
to depress the standards which such a University should maintain. If on 
full consideration these apprehensions are found to be well based, it will be 
necessary to devise means for dealing with such colleges in a more expedi- 
tious manner than that contemplated by the Commission and it will probably 
prove most satisfactory if the Executive Commission is instructed at an early 
date to class v^hose colleges which hold out no prospect of fulfilling the con- 
ditions of constituent colleges as intermediate institutions which would be 
definitely separared from the University and placed under the Board of 
8econdary and Intermediate Education. 

The case is different with the wufassal colleges, which serve a useful 
, purpose by providing higher education near to the homes of many students 
and by preventing those students from farther augmenting the already over- 
crowded state of Calcutta colleges. It is, therefore, suggested that provision 
should be made for renewing the affiliaf.ion on present lines of those mvfassal 
colleges whicli cannot immediately be classed either as University uy as inter- 
mediate (jol leges. 

The (.-omrnission apparently contemplated that the separation of inter- 
anediate from college classes, which forms the main pivot of their proposals^ 
should not take immediate effect in temporaril}" affiliated and mnfanHal 
colleges. Tlie case of tlio formu* kind of college has already been treated. 
But, as re^.’ards muf tss'(tl colleges, while the degree courses continue to l>e 
allowed for some time even in those institutions which cannot definitely be 
classed as University colleges it appears to the Covernrnent of India to he 
important that they should rid themselves from the commencement of the 
presence of the intermediate students — a condition which should apply to all 
institutions connected with the University save women’s colleges. 

Suggested deviations from the Commission’s recommendations. 

The following points indicate the manner in which the questions 
mentioned in the preceeding j aragraph may, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Indi«. suitably be treated. They also indicate certain other deviations 
»from the detailed proposals of the Commission which it may be found desir- 
.able to include in the Bill. 

(/) Powers of the Chancellor, — The Chancellor may in some cases be 
substituted for the Goveinment (jf Bengal as a sanctioning authority, e g., as 
the sanctioning authority as regards Statutes. This change, as in the Dacca 
(Bill, would be made . in order to emphasise the personal relation uf the 
• Chancellor with the University. 

Tlie Chancellor may also be given, as in the Dacca Bill, the power of 
suspension of operation of an Ordinance which he deems likely to be 
.cancelied by the Court or disallowed by himself. 

(//; The Court , — The number of members of the Court may be slightly 
. changed by specifying the number of members to be nominated by the Chnne- 
-cellor, by allowing the Chief Commissioner of Assam to appoint members to 
represent Assam, by including the Chairman of the Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education and the Muslim Advisory Committee, by reducing the 
number of Vice-Chancellors of other universities and the numberofre- 
jpresentatives assigned to associations contributing not loss than Bs. 5,000, by 
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ommittinf^ the representatives of faculties of governing bodies of colleges and 
temporarily (until those institutions take fuller shape) of intermediate 
and secondary schools, and by confining the membership of donors of Rs. 
to five years. These changes would slightly reduce the size of the Court, 
prevent overlapping in its membership, and add a few desirable elements. 

{Hi) The Execnti'oe Council, — The constitution of the Executive Council 
may be slightly modified, mainly by the substitution of two ^ 

Faculties elected by the Academic council and two appointed teachers elected 
by the same body for the three university teachers who, the Commission 
proposed, should be elected by the Academic Council. 

Power may be given to the Executive Council in all financial matters 
within the limits of the budget, also supervisory control subject to certain 
safeguards over the framing, etc., of new Regulations. 

(i-y) The Academic Council. — The constitution of the Academic Council 
may be .slightly modified, mainly by some reduction in the representation of 
recognised teaclujrs and the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
.and by leaving indefinite the number of repvesentutives of vocational facul- 
ties. ^ ^ ^ 

It is suggested that it may be empowered to constitute suh-committees oi. 
if it thinks fit, an Executive Committee, and to appoint external, as well as 
internal examiners, subject perhaps to the retention by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the duty of appointing committees, in consultation with Academie 
Council, to moderate examination questions and to report results to the 
Executive Council. r i 

(v) Faculties. — It is suggested that the membership of these bodies be 
limited. The Deans should probably be the Chairmen. 

(vl) Temporarily affiliated colleges — These should be mentioned only 
in the transitory provisions and it .should be the duty of the Executive 
Commission, before its dis.solution. to clas.s them either as incorporated or 
-constiluent colleges, or as intermediate colleges. 

{vii) Conditions recognitiori temporarily affiliated^ and mufct^sal 
colleges. — The prescription of conditions may be left to the Executive Com- 
mission. But, save in the case of women’s colleges, the continuance of inter- 
mediate and of degree classes in one and the same institution should not be 
permitted after the date on which the Act comes into force. ^ 

{viii) Appointments. — The appointment of the teaching staff will be 
the work partly of selection committees of the University sitting in India 
and partly that of some organisation which will be able toarrangofor recruit- 
ing in the United Kingdom. Two departures from the Commission s Re- 
port are proposed : — j* i. 

{a) The nominations of the selection committees may he sent direct 
to the Executive Council and not confidentially through the Academic Council, 
«ince to do so would be to court undesirable discussion and possibly personal 

intrigue. ^ , -n x 

(6) Cases may arise where a selection committee in England will not 
^prove either the best or a necessary instrument for nomination, and 
the Secretary of State could select without the aid of a Committee. But 
this course should not be adopted unless the Chancellor repons to theSecre" 
rtary of State that exceptional circumstances exist justifying it. 

(tx; Admission. — Provision should be made as in the Dacca Bill requir- 
ing the approval of the Government of India to , the acceptance . of other 
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examinations as equivalent to the intermediate and degree examinations or 
to any other tests which are to be recognised as the minimum qualification 
admitting to the courses of the University. This seems to be desirable 
because such examinations will not be confined to Bengal and because the 
whole question of admission to universities must be dealt with by some cen- 
tral authority if confusion and undue competition are to be avoided. More- 
over, lack of uniformity in these matters is liable to prove embarrassing to 
Indian students proceeding to England. 

(o^) Territorial jurisdiction . — It is desirable that the Bill should con- 
tain a clause generally similar to section 27 of the Indian Universities Act, 
YIII of ]9()4. The limits of the teaching organisation should also bo laid 
down ; and it is proposed to express them as co-terminous with municipal 
Calcutta as defined in the Calcutta Municipal Act, III of 1899. 

(.n) Extinctiou of privileges . — It seems necessary to provide for the 
extinction of all privileges conferred under the existing Act with a view to^ 
their re-conferment at tlie discretion of the Executive Commission. 

{xii) The Executive Commission . — The Executive Commission will be 
limited to seven members so as to become a more workable body ; and the 
representation of the Government of Bengal will be fixed at two members. 

Certain other deviations are suggested. These are generally of minor im- 
portance. They refer mainly to the procedure following ai» inquiry by the 
Visitor or appeals from aggrieved communities, the position of the Treasurer, 
the provision for certain teachers to appear as private candidates, the inclu- 
sion of a new body called the Board of Co-ordination to make the most effec- 
tive use of the teaching facilities and accommodation, provision for permitting 
a women's college to attain the rank of a constituent college. Some other 
unimportant changes will probably figure in the Bill ; and it may be found 
desirable to express in the Bill itself the proportion and method of Muham- 
madan representation in the large bodies, viz.^ the Court, the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council. 

Action contemplated, 

37. The Government of India propose to place before the Imperial 
Legislative Council a Bill embodying the main proposals of the Commission 
with the deviation indicated abo\ c. They do not at the present stage commit 
themselves as regards these deviations or the detailed provisions of the 
measure. They trust that the Senate of the University of Calcutta and such 
other bodies as are closely concerned with the questions at issue will forward 
their opinions at a very early stage through His Excellenc}’^ the Rector or 
the Government of Bengal, as the case may be, in such time as to permit of 
the publication of the Bill by the end of April 1920. 

V. — Con elusion. 

Need for co-operation. 

38. The Government ot India are well aware that the proposals of the- 
Commission may excite apprehensions in the minds of some. Vested interests 
may suspect that they are ’ threatened, the sentiments which have grown 
round the University as it exists may feel themselves touched. But the 
scheme which the Commission has framed shows duo considerarion in all' 
these matters. It is necessary to recognise the task of public instruction in 
all its branches as [in important trust laid upon Government and upon the- 
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nation, in which, while violence to personal interests should where possible be 
avoided, the greatest good of the majority must prevail. The traditions and 
the afPections which cling round a time-honoured institution will only be 
strengthened by its development ; for progress with the times must now, 
more than ever, be the watchword in education and the C.^ommission has 
amply shown that the system in Bengal calls for re-adjustment to suit 
changing circumstances. It is not pretended that the realisation of the 
Commission's proposals will be an easy matter. Funds will be required, high 
administrative ability will have to be allayed and the claims of conflicting 
interests adjudicated. The Government of India are assured that there is 
at the present moment in Bengal a strong and genuine aspiration for im- 
proved methods in the higher branches of instruction. They feel therefore 
that they can confidently look for the assistance and co-operation of the 
educated classes in carrying out the high and difhcult enterprise on which 
the Commission has invited them to embark. They believe that these 
changes, if successfully achieved, will lead to a better order of things, re- 
move any taint of inefficieiicy and furnish Bengal with a body of educated 
youth competent to further her interests in intellectual, administrative and 
industrial activities. 



Reply of the Calcutta University 
Senate to the Government of 
India Resolution. 

31st March '20 

It is ojenerally felt by the Members of the Senate that the Resolution 
mentioned has created a situation of ^reat ^^rravity. The Resolution contem- 
plates a departure from many of the fundamental recommendations made 
by the Commission which are treated as if they were of minor importance. 
Besides this, the whole tone of the Resolution is by no rfteans re-assuring*^ 
as far-reaching changes, which are described by the Commissioners them- 
selv^es as revolutionary in character, are apparently intended to be carried 
through expeditiously, without adequate safeguards that in the process of 
rapid reconstruction the facilities for high education will not he seriously im- 
paired. The Senate as also the Councils of Post'Gi’aduat e Teacliing in Arts 
and Science are carefully scrutinising these points, but the Senate have 
come to the conclusion that pending th(' formulation of tl»eir views in detail, 
the attention of the Government of India must be forthwith drawn to one 
fniidamoTital matter wliich, it may be said without exaggeration, is ignored 
in the Resolution. 

The R(q>ort of the Cotumissioners makes it abundantly clear that tlio 
scheme of reform outlined by thorn cannot possibly be ]>ut into operation, 
much U'ss carri(>cl into execution, without adetpiate provision for funds. 
hid(*ed, the (h)inmisaioriers devote one entire* Chapt(*r (Chap. IjT) covering 
forty-hve closely printed pages to the financial aspects of their i)roposals. 
The Resolution in ([uestion is practically silent upon tliis the root problem. 
The Commissioners have pointed out in various places of their nqrort tfiat 
educational conditions are not satisfactory, because* sufficient money has not 
hithort(» been spent for educational purposes. The ('stirnates thej^ have made 
in Cliapt(‘i' LI have no pretension to be either exhaustive or accurate. But 
what is ecjually important fs that during the twelve months that have (dapsed 
siiic(? the Rt-port was signed, conditions have so ixipidly changed that even if 
these estimal es were accurate when they were made, they would reijuiro 
alteration, in some places, substantial alteration, at the present time. In the 
opinion of tlic Senate, it would a grave error to launch a scheme of such 
complexity and magnitude without adequate fiuamnal guarantees. This view 
may be ilbistratcHl by ref(*rence to a few details which are in no sense inten 
de(i to be ('xbaustive. 

The Commissioners have recommended that the existing Oolh'ges should be 
broken up, each into two divisions ; what now constitutes the first and 
second year I'lasses will (with or without school classes attached) be trans- 
formed into Intermediate Collei:es, while the present thiid and fourth-year 
classes will become constituent colleges The Senate do not, at this stage, 
wish to prommm*e an opinion on the question, whether this scheme is on 
academic grounds desirable, and whether such partition may not mean in 
many itistances the abolition of the third and fourth year classes. The 
Senate wish now only to lay stress on the fact that the Commissioners them- 
selves have pointed out that this will completely dislocate the finances of 
every existing Institution, and they have furnished estimates, necessarily verjr 
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rough, of the sums which will be required to effect the transformation. It is* 
inconceivabio, in the opinion of the Senatei, that any responsible public 
authority (unless it intends to destroy suddenly the present system) can em- 
bark upon such reform, without investigation of thc' funds which will be re- 
quired and which must be supplied before the change can be accomplished. 
It is important to observe that this proposal of the Commissioners goes to the 
very root of the matter, because none of the existing institutions can attain 
the status of a constituent college, unless the present first and second -year 
classes have been completely separated from the third and fourth- year classes. 
It is equally clear that unless there? are constituent colh?ges, the Scheme 
developed by the Commissioners cannot bo brought into existeiu*(\ 

The difficulty of the ^ituationmay be illustrated by referemee to one con- 
crete case, namely, that of the Presidency Cohege. 'The Prc'sidcMicy College is 
an Institution ownerl by the State. If it is to he dividend into an Jnt(?rniediate 
College and a Constituent College, a new building, a new laboratory and a 
new library and other equipments must be provided for the Intermediate 
College ; it seems probable that considerable additions also will have to be 
made totlu? staff , as according to th(? plan of tin? CommissioTiers, the staff of 
an Intermediate College is to have no connection whatever with that of a 
constituent College. Consequently, before this transformation can be effect- 
ted, an estimate must be pre|»ar(>d — with some approach to accuracy — with, 
refcirenct? to tlie cost of accjuisition of laud, the cost of eroctiofi of th(> new 
hiiildings and th<‘ cost of etjuipment of a new Library and a new' Laboratory 
aS also the additional recurring expenditure due to the creation of new teach- 
ing posts. Such expenditure will most probably re(|uiro the sanction of thev 
Secretary of State. It cannot, in this conriectiem, be ovc'rlookod that even 
within the last ytuxr, after the Commissioners had submitted their report, the 
cost of land in th(‘ neighbourhood ••f t ollege Square as also in various other 
2 mrts of Calcutta and the suburbs has increased to a j)heuomenal extent from 
vario'.is causes, amongst others, the o])er})tions of the Calcutta Improvement 
n'rust, Jt would thus be obvioixsly disastrous, if the schcm(‘ were first brought 
into op(!raiion and then it was discovered that the nec(issary funds were not 
av^'iilable. 

lint what has been mentioned with reganl to the Presidency College 
a 2 i[)Iies to other Institutions in at least an equal degree. The Resolulion con- 
templates the speedy extinction of what are called tcnq>orarily affiliatt‘d- 
colleges, but it does not appear to have been realised that there is not, within 
tin? jurisdiction of tlu? Univeu’sity, a single college at the prescuit time which' 
fulfils the requirements prescribed by the Commissioiiers for a constituenb 
College, and if the destruction (T the temporarily affiliated colleges is 
deenuHl so desirable an object, that fate is likely to await the large majority, 
if not all, of the existing colleges, wdiether maintained by the State or by mis- 
sionary oi-gauisations or by other private agencies. It is, however, not the 
Colleges alone wdiose needs retjuire consideration. I'he Commissioners con- 
template a central organisation in the new teaciiing Univ(*rsity at Calcutta 
with ad(.?quate buildings for lecture lialls, libraries, n*ading rooms and labora- 
tories, and they have furnished some indication of the sums which will ap- 
proximately be required for this purpose. There are also the Colleges in the 
Moffassil which will stand in need of considerable outlay. These and many 
other heads of immediate expenditure are tabulated at page 293 of Vol. V of 
the Report. The Senate have no desire to conceal from Government tlu; fact 
that they have read the Resolution, not merely with keen disappointment but 
with grave concern, as no reference is made therein to the financial aspect of 
the reforms, oven in so far as they have received their provisional approval ; 
^tnd it is apparently assumed that the reforms may be initiated wdttiout any 
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rreference to the question, whether funds will or will not be forthcoming. In 
-the opinion of the Senate, it would bo detrimental to the best interests of 
-education, if such a step wore taken without financial guarantees, not merely 
.because the existing system would thereby almost certainly be dislocated 
withouf- any compensating advantages, but also because the sympathi(‘s of all 
persons interested in the progress of eciucatibn. whose co-operation, according 
to the Commissionei-s, is vitally necessary for the success of the new scheme 
would be completely alienated therefrom. Such a result as this would im- 
/([uesiionably be larmuitable from every conceivable point of view. The Senate 
further desire* to emphasize that mere rce organisation of th(i administrative 
machinery and the creation of highly paid administrative i>osts woidd be 
futiln for the purpose of the reforms. What is most urgently needed is ade- 
ijiiate funds for,,the improvement of the teaching organisation in the Univer- 
sity, in the Colleges, and in the Schools, and the Seriate are most emphati- 
cally of opinion tluit it would be a great blunder to spend money on salaried 
Vice-t-'hancellors, Pro- Vice-Chancellors, Inspectors and other officers, if the 
Institutions vvliere the students are trained, ©ontinne to be starved or half 
starved from the lack of funds. 

In view of all these circumstances, the Senate have adopted the following 
resobition wliioh they place before the Government for sympathetic con*^ 
sideration and for approval : 

“Tlm-t a letter be addressed to the Government of India, eraphasisino- the 

“necessity for : ^ 

“(1) an immediate scruti.iy of the. financial aspect of the proposed scheme 
“of ree.onstrucbion of University and secondary education ; 

^\2) an accurate ascertaiuimmt of the sums, initial and recurrimr which 
“will be neecled fo?’ the })urpose ; 

“(31 a defmite assurance that the requisite funds will be available for at 

“least tem years ; and suggesting that tho details be worked out by a small 
“commitU'e appointed by the Government of India, and composed of— 

“(/) a reijresentative of the Government of India ; 

“((‘•) a representative of the Government of Bengal j 
“(vh) three representatives nominated by the Senate.” 

The rc'asons already outlined so abundantly support these proposals that a 
detaih'd justification need not be attempted with regard to each clause of the 
motion adoiited by the Senate. The first and second clauses are manifestlv 
dictated by ordinary prudence- No sane individual, much less a circumspect 
public authority, would initiate an extensive scheme of reform however 
desirable, unless the necessary funds, were available. The atte-mpt to 
reconstruct without adequate funds, the entire educational machinery of a 
presidency, would be as open U) reproach, if not ridicule, as the endeavour of 
an imhvidual who, without asoercaining whether he has sufficient money for 
the purpose, embarks upon the demolition of his ancestral dwellino- house and 
the erection of an expensive structure, which, however ideal proves in the 
end to be beyond his limited means. But not only do the Senate insist that 
the cost of reconstruction of Gni verity and secondary education both initial 
andrecurring, should be forthwith ascertained with some approach to accu- 
racy, l lp*y lurther desire that the smii so determined to be requisite should 
be guaranteed for a period uf at least ten years. The Senate 
lay 111 stnmgest possible emphasis on this request. The Senate are 
of opiinn i that the realisation uf a reform of this description should 
not be luaih* dependent, Irom year to year, upon the chance good will of an 
indiM lual < 0 - of a Government. The Co miiiLss loners have pointed out in 

.^nmr bdvui ie terms that the work of reconstruction must be spread over 
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many years, an^l it is iiidubi tables that throughout such period there must be a 
steady and continuous supply of the requisite funds. In this connection, the 
Senate cannot overlook that the financial position of the Goveriuntuit, both 
Imperial and Trovincial is in a state of transition in view of the reforms which 
will come into operation from the comnu ncemont of tlie year. The liiuincial 
Telations between the Imperial and Trovincial Governments will shoitly be 
readjustid. Edcatiori, it is ui.d rstood, will be a transferred subject and the 
responsibility will be cast upon the Minister (and consequ- ntly upon the 
Ix?gislative Council ultimately) to provide t)ie fuiuls required for the develop- 
ment and reconstruction of tducation in all its grade s. No one will venture 
jseriously to (luestion that it would };e a blunder of tlu* utmost gravity to launch 
a scheme of reform of University and Secondary (ducation at this critical junc- 
ture in the history of tlie country without previou^ly ascLrtain^ng, first the 
miniriium sum which will b(‘ re(iuire<l in the way of capital as well as recurring 
expenditure to allow the scluune to be fairly launched, and secondly, that the 
«um determined on investigation to Vie absolutely t ssc iitial will be fojtlicoming 
for a term of years. The St iiate <lo not consider tljat t( n years is by any means 
too long a period for this purpose. As an illustration of wdiat has happt lu d in 
the past and what is likely to happen again if schemes of reform are initiated 
without adequate funds, lefeia nce may be made to the chapters on Sccoiulary 
Education in the lleport of the Commission. It is pointe<l out by the C'ommis- 
liiouers that shortly aftirthe enactment of the Indian l^niversities Act, 11J04, 
fcteps were taken to improve the condition of secondary education in fleiigal. 
A committee wps appointed by Government to pri'paia^ detaiUd plans fur the 
improvement of Schools hy m(‘ans of suVnentions from the pulilic funds. Tut 
althougVi a dozen years have (lapsed sineo the UommitUM? sulimittcd their recom- 
mendations tVie proposed scheme has not been carridl into execution. There can 
be little doubt tliat if the problem of the secondary ( ducation had been seriously 
tackled and funds provided on a g(‘nerous scale for its improveiiu nt the educa- 
tional outlook at the present moment might have been fundamentally different. 

There is one other (question w'hich demands more than a passing reference. 
Under the existing constitutior, the Governim iit of India exercises authority 
over the University which controls the Colleges as well as the Schools. The 
Commissioners recommimdi'd that the Schools as also tlie Intermediate 
Colleges should be phicul under a Board of Secondai'y and Intermediate Educa- 
tion, while the Degree College will be placed under tlie new University. The 
Board, in each administrative area, will be under the Local Government 
concerned, while the* reconstituted University will be under the GoviTiiment 
of Bengal with His Exccll ucy the Governor as its Chancellor. TVie llesolu- 
tion contemplates that I'gislatioii should be undertaken, at present, by tlie 
Government of India, oidy in respect of that fragment of the present University, 
which will become the University of the future, while the other fragment which 
is now conc(;rned with the Schools ajid Intermodiat Colleges will be left to be 
treated by the Local Government in its discretion. The danger involved in 
such piece meal reconstruction by two distinct authorities, nam( ly, the present 
Government of India and the future Government of Bengal, are too manifest 
to retjuire elaboration. The unwisdom of such a course can well be compared 
wdth that of the person who g(:ts the sujierstructurc of an edifice iv const rucL d 
first hy one architect, and leaves the basement to be reconslrucbd lahr by 
another arcViitect. But the proposal apfiarenlly favoured in the Besolution 
involves a danger of much greater magnitude. The Report of the Commissioners 
discloses that for more than a elozen years a elo ter mined anel pe^rsistent effort 
has been made in some quarters to take away the schools from the control of 
a s^tutory though semi-official boely like the University and to place them under 
departmental official control. That effort has hitherto been ^signally unsuccess- 
ful in this Presidency, but, it seems, is now to be revived on a more com- 
prehensive scale than before. The Commissioners have by a majority of five 
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two (uoithor of whom had any experience of local conditions) con- 
flemned in th-; most emphatic lan^uap;e ima^inablc^, the proposal to place the 
Schools under tlie Department ; they have, on the other hand, recom- 
mended tlie creation of a new rep^ularly constituted authority with vvelDdctiiicd 
executive and tinancial |)Ovvers, to supervise the Scliools and tlie Intcnauediate 
Colleges. The Kesolution brushes away these proposals and favours the 
highly objectionable view that the proposed iu‘w authority should have no 
staiiitory position, so tliat it may be created and consecpieiitly abolished or 
niodiMe<l in constitution and pto’sonnel, by a llesolution of the Executivt? 
iToverniiH'nt . TheT(‘ can be no room for controversy that this reactionary j)lan 
is in suV)stanc(‘ an at t(‘mpt to d ‘partmentalise not merely tbe Schools but also 
the intermediate* Colh'ges. The extreuK* gravity of the danger to public interests 
involved in a projmsal of this character cannot br, overestimated, and the Senate 
will d-‘al fully, latto* on, with all tlie implications of sucli a scheme ; they now 
I imit th(‘mselv(‘s to the tinancial aspc'ct alone of the proposals for piece-meal 
reconstruct inn. The (luestions which necessarily arise may be briefiystated. 
Should the (lovernment of India undio-t.ake I *gisi;ition for construction of the 
future University, and, without tinanc,ial guarantees, make over the new 
■ I'^niversity to Uu* Cfovei’iiiTK'nt of Bengal, the very moment the legislation is 
<!omt)l ‘t(*(l ? Should the (n)vernment of Indi.a, again, undertake such legislation, 
and, at the same time, leavi^ to another (Government and to the uncertainty of 
the future, action which is vitally ir'cessary for tlu^ imitrovement of secondary 
and intermediatfi educat ion ■ Should not the whoh* jiroblem of rec’onstrin'tion be 
solved by one (loverrirnent, and that the tu‘w (Govi'rnnu'nt of Bengal which will 
be inaugurat(.*d next year ? If not, will the first Minist(,‘r in charge of EducatioTi, 
in the lu'vy (lovernm ‘ut of Bengal, be in a position to finance the scheme ma- 
nufae.tured in advance for his benefit by tlie Governmi'nt of India ? ('an the 
funds necessnvy for the propos(‘(J i-econstrucf ion of Jhuversity, Intermediate ami 
Secondary education, be jirovided out of tlu* existing revenues, or, will it lx* 
ii 'ccssary for the Minister to impose a new tax for all grades of educations ? 
■^riie St nate f(‘el confident that none of tlu'se pertinent ejuijstions can be satis- 
fa(;torily grappUd with unless the financial aspect of the reforms has been 
closely scrutinised as proposed by them. 

The Senate finally direct me to emphasise that they do not desire that 
reform should be ncedh*ssly impeded, but they deprecate r(*form on pap(*r and 
emphatically object to a more reorganisation of the administrative machinery 
with consequent incri'ase of expenditure thereon. They are most anxious to 
co-operate with the Government in the accomplishment of a reasonable scheme 
of reform which will improve the quality of education without restricting the 
facilities for education ; they want more education and better (education. But 
they fec'l convinceil that this entl can be achieved, only if sufficient funds are 
pTovid(*d, and, the sum requisite must be determinetl with some approach to 
precision. In their opinion, the only feasibU method is an investigation of the 
financial aspect of the proposed scheme by a Committee so constituted that 
it may command the conflilence both of the Government and of the public. 
They accordingly recommend that a Committee of five should be appointed 
by the Government of India composed of a representative of that Government, 
a representative of the Government of Bengal, and three representatives no- 
minati^l by the Senate. The Senate feel confident that if the Government 
be willing to grant this request for co-operation, they will be able to qhoose 
as their representative men who are intimately , acquainted with the manifold 
jihases of the scheme of reform outlined by the Commis^}jonf*r8, and are at 
the same time conversant with the details of University, College and School 
administration ; it is men of this type alone who can form a safe and satis- 
factory judgment upon tbe difficult and complex problem of transformatioiv < 
of the old order into the new. 
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Indian Education in 1918-19. 

1«— Main features of the year. 

During the year three factors operated against the progress of 
of educat/on — war and its results, influenza and a wide-spread 
failure of drops. 

The war — While tliese events were generally depressing in 
iheii influence, they have provided some experience which it is 
proper to record. Colleges, schools and otlicers of the department 
in the Bombay Presidency contributed over loi lakhs to war 
Ukihs, nearly half a lakh to “ Our Day,” more than a lakh to the 
Belgian children’s relief fund, and more than a quarter of a lakh 
lo entertainments in connection with war relief funds. A single 
European school in Burma gave Rs, 30,000 to war charities and 
others gave substantial sums. Schools in Berar contributed large 
sums. Offers of service flowed in from teachers and institutions 
o\ the North-West Frontier Province. In the United Provinces 
a large amount of publicity work was done by the Educational 
stall, especially that at the Training College. In the Central Pro- 
vinces prizes were given for essays, etc., on the War and a cine* 
iiiatograph tour was arranged. 

Many teachers and inspectors remained on military duty. 
Bombay reports thirteen pupils or ex-pupils of European and 
Knglish'teaching schools killed in action. Between 400 and 500 
pupils and ex-pupils of European schools in Burma were on active 
service; 60 obtained Commissions; 31 were killed in action or 
died in captivity. 

Orders were issued regarding the education at the expense of 
the State of the children of all who, whether combatant or non- 
combatant, died or were incapacitated while on the active list. 
The Silver Wedding Fund, promoted by Her Excellency Lady 
Chelmsford as a gift to Their Majesties on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding, is to be devoted to the higher or 
technical education of the children of Indians who fulfil the 
same conditions. It has reached a total of about twelve lakhs. 

Influenza. The terrible epidemic of influenza which, at the 
close of 1918, carried off millions of lives throughout India, 
caused grave dislocation in the schools and colleges. But, writes 
the Director in the Central Provinces, though disastrous tO our 
W— 6 
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numbers, it tailed forth all that was best in the life and spiiit 
of raauy ot our schools and colleges, 'rheir volunteer work in 
general, aild the work of some institutions in particular, vvon the 
approbation of the Chief Commissioner. Among all the voluntary 
workers no class won more respect than our professors and masters 
and thfe students or pupils whom they organised ‘and stimulated.” 
The Bombay report similarly speaks of the work done by a school 
during a severe cholera epidemic. 

t*ajnine. A wide-spread failure of crops, bringing in its train 
high prices and famine, doubtless had its effects. But, as shown 
below, they were less noticeable than on the occasion of previous 
similar disasters. The Director in the Central Provinces considers 
that the economic factor as determining school attendance is 
often exaggerated, and supports his contention by a comparison 
of rich and poor areas. 

Figures of schooh and p:;pils. The effect of these three causes 
is seen in the figures of pupils. The total of these, whethei in 
public or private schools, amounted to 7>Q36,577. 


The provincial figures are as follows ; — 



No. of pupils 

Amouni oi 

1 Percentage of 

l’cl‘cenliiL;e i.'l 


on 31st 
March 1919. 

increase or 
decrease in 
the )’e;u'. 

i increase or 
decrease in 
the } ear. j 

ihe p<)[jiila- 
lion iindfj 
inslrucliun. 

Madras 

1,092,951 

-3,588 

— 0*21 

4'o8 

Bombay 

834,003 

4- 5 2,3 2 Q 

+ 069 

4‘24 

Bengal 

U 93 b 535 

i 

04 

04 

oc 

-172 

4 

United Provinces 

924,679 

+ 6,421 

+ 0-70 

1*97 

Punjab 

1 477,200 

+ 8,301 

+ 178 j 

2*44 

Burma 

572 j 9 o 8 

— 11,300 

-»'95 1 

'■ 4‘73 

Bihar and Orissa 

827^40 

-25,184 

- 2-95 

2 40 

Central Provinces 



1 


and Berar 

; 349,743 

-3,701 

- 1 '05 i 

2*51 

Assam 

1 224,715 

- 5. 3 70 

-2-33 \ 

-> ♦ 'A J 

0 24 

North-West Fron- 

1 




tier Province ... 

1 48,360 

+ 2,226 

+ 4'83 - 1 

! 

2*20 

Other administra- 

i 



tions 

1 53,343 

+ 2,143 

1 + 4M b j 

3 ' 3 - 

India ... 1 

. ■ . ■ i 

1 S 

7.936,577 

— 11,491 

— 0-14 1 

• ■ i 

5 ‘ 25 ' 






5>5 
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The decrease in numbers has taken place in private Schools 
only, public schools showing an increase. The decrease is found 
principally in the Eastern provinces, particularly in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa which together account fbr a decrease of over 58,000 
and of nearly 47,000 in public institutions, while the Western 
provinces, namely Bombay, the Punjab and North West Frontier 
Province show a fair increase totalling some 63,000. It is 
remarkable that, while on all hands the three causes mentioned 
above are represented as those which have mainly retarded 
progress, the very provinces where their greatest effect would 
naturally be expected, have actually shown slight increases 
of pupils. 

The students in colleges have increased from 62,936 to 63,830 
by 894 ; in secondary schools the numbers have increased from 
1,198.586 to 1,212,133 or by 13,547 ; in primary schools the 
pupils have increased from 5, 932,741 to 5,941,482 by 8, 741. 

In the third year of the war the increase of pupils amounted 
to 234,450. In the fourth year it sank to 96,122 ; and I remarked 
thJit the adverse influences of the \yar had begun to work. In 
the present year the decrease amounted to 11,491. 

Perhaps the wonder is that the effects were not greater. 
During the famine of 1897 the total shrahk from 4, 356, 870 to 
4,274,27s ; as a result of that of 1899 from 4,452,788 to 4,409,765, 
During the present year, when a particularly wide-spread failure 
of the crops was combined with the paralysing effects of war and 
an unexampled mortality from disease, the decrease has been 
negligible and is confined to private institutions. 

The number of institutions has risen by 428. This in itself 
is satisfactory. It is less satisfactory, as discounting the optimistic 
view that one has only to provide facilities in order to ipCpase 
attendance, that, while the increase in publicr institutions h^ b^ifa 
by 1.78 per cent., pupils 411 them have increased only by 9^37 per 
cent. Mr. Mayhew. i^ile admitting that much is rightly 
attributed to the abnormal circumstances of the year, does not 
consider that their mere absence and a more liberal expenditure 
of money will in themselves ensure any rapid advance in the 
vernacular education of either boys or girls. Secontiary and 
collegiate education will soon re-establish itself numerically. The 
progress of male vernacular educs^tion depends on compulsion and 
a clearer realisation on the part df loca^l bodies of their responsi- 
bilities, combined with more systematic consideration of how this^ 
Responsibility may be discharged. Female ^ucation depends 
on the growth of a demand that doeis not exist at present.” 
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Expenditure. Expenditure for the pre-war year and for 
succeeding years was as follows. 


Year.^ 

Public funds,. 

Private funds. 

TotAli- , 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs., 

1913-14 

5,50,11,490 

4,52,12,387 

10,02,23,877 

1914-15 

I 6,33,02,792 

4,58,67,700 

! 10,91,70,492 

1915-16 

1 6,2 ..,68, 904 

4,86,60,345 

11,08,29,249 

1916-17 

j 6,14,80,471 

5,14.02,597 

11,28,83,068 

1917-18 

6,48,01,690 

5 » 34 » 07,447 

11,82,09,137 

1918-19 

7,17,26,292 

5,81,36,781 

12,98,63,073 


Public funds are made up of provincial and local (including 
municipal funds). Expenditure from the former increased during 
the year by Rs, 52, 33, 461 or 10*7 per cent, that from the latter 
increased by Rs. 16,91,141 or io‘8 per cent. 

If economic pressure has persisted, it has not succeeded in 
damping the desire for higher education. The increase in fees 
has been by Rs.21,15,454, of which Rs,9,49,8i4 represents increase 
in secondary schools and colleges. In Bengal alone the increase 
in fees has been Rs. 12,69,007, A European citizen of Calcutta 
has given 10 lakhs largely for the creation of schols^rships for 
European and Anglo-Indian boys and girls, and partly for the 
education of Indians. 

A reference to General Table IT reveals the fact that out of 
the total expenditure from provincial funds upon education the 
percentage spent upon primary education has increased, while 
there have been corresponding decreases in the proportion spent 
upon collegiate education, direction and inspection. Another 
feature is that, owing partly to an increase in the number of 
students in government colleges, there has been a substantial 
decrease in the cost per head, while the cost per pupil in prirriary 
schools of all kinds has increased by nearly 13 annas, notwithstand- 
ing an increase in the number ot pupils, and in government, board 
and municipal schools by still larger amounts. The general result 
is that expenditure on universities has increased by ii| lakhfs ; 
on colleges by 4^ lakhs (mainly through increased fees and 
endowments) ; on secondary schools by 28 lakhs (to which increase 
provincial funds contribute loj , lakhs) ; on primary . schools by 
neatly 43 lakhs (to which provincial funds cofitribiite 294 and 
local fund laHhs) t on special .institutipm by nearly 6 | likTis ; 
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and on' miscellaneous objects by nearly 19’ lakhs.’^ These, 
with other smaller increases, make a total increase of over 
i i6i lakhs (to which provincial funds contribute 52’. and local 
and municipal funds nearly 17 lakhs). 

Imperial grants. Two further imperial grants, each of 30 
lakhs recurring, were made during the year. One was for primary 
education, the other for agricultural and technical (including 
commercial) education. The grant for primary education was 
at oilce. definitely assigned in fixed sums to the provinces. Oi 
the other grant (which was made as the result of a resolution 
brought forward in the Imperial Legislative Council), 21 lakhs 
wag distributed for agricultural education (and a further sum of 
r8o lakh added from' the wheat profits) and q lakhs for technical 
education. 

The following table shows the grants in lakhs of Rupees. 


Year. 

Recurring grants. 

.i 

Non-recurring gram 5 

IQIO-II 

1 

93^00 

.Iqi 2 -I 3 

■ . 60.00 

3,87 -I''' 

[ old 

j 60.00 

• • • 

1013^14 ... ] 

! 


{ new 

. ^5.00 

O.Q- 

r old 

i 1,15.00 I 

. • . 

1014-15 



C new 

Q.oo j 

12.2- 

r old 

1,24.00 

• * . 

1015 16 



1 neiv 

i 

• • » 

f old 

0 

0 

• « e 

1016-17 

1 


I- i new 


t f • 

f old 

1,24.00 

• n • 

. 1917 - J8 ... j 



( new 

a 

0 

0 

• • * ' 

f old . 

1,54.00 


•1^18-19 ... j 



1 new 

60. GO 

1.80 

Total ... 

9,15-. 00 

' ■ 

4 . 05 <.i 8 


♦This large Item ie partially aoconnted ^ hj tM fnclasioii ol iteibs 
previonslj shown zander other heads. 
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The table which forms an appendix shows the aniOurtts ex- 
pended from these grants. Of the total of 1410*18 lakhs allotted 
1407.98 have been placed in Provincial balances or otherwise 
made available for expenditure. The expenditure out of these 
grants has amounted to 1118.48 lakhs and a sum of 289.50 lakh-s 
remains unspent. There is a small sum of 2.2 lakhs which is held 
in reserve by the Department of Education. Of the unspent 
balances 128.39 lakhs are debitable to the recurring assignments, 
while J 61.13 lakhs are debitable to the non-recinring grants. 
The largest amounts unspent are again in the balances .of 
Bengal. 

Main featnres summarised. The main features of the year 
then, as exhibited in statbtics, may be summed up as follows^ 
Expenditure increased by over ii6.v lakhs and now stands at the 
unprecedented figure of Ks. 12,98, 63 iC >73 Public 

institutions have increased by 2,820 and now number 162,330. 
The pupils in them have also increased, though only by the small 
figure of 26,921, and now number 7/^ millions. Even in these 
public institutions, boys show a decline. The situation has been 
saved by the girls, whose number has increased by nearly 50,000. 
Private institutions have declined by 2,392 to 35,017 and their 
pupils hy 38,412 to 597,914, though here also there is a flight 
increase of girls. The net results are a total of 197, 347 in- 
stitutions and a total of 7,936,577 pupils —the former represen- 
ting a small increa$e and the latter a decrease of 1 1,491. But it 
is on public institutions that attention naturally focusses. The 
lack of any increase of pupils corresponding to the great increase 
of facilities, the fact that girl pupils show increase against a 
decrease among boys — these have been the not unnatural charac- 
teristics of a year of pestilence, famine and the aftermath of war. 
On the other hand, the renewal of expenditure on educational 
expansion and improvement and the large increase of public 
institutions give hope for a rapid restoration of progress in 
the future. In the quinquennium ending IQ02 the average 
annual expenditure on education, was 376 lakhs. In the quin* 
quenniiim ending 1907, this figure increased by 118 lakhs, and. in 
the next quinquennium, ending 1912, there was a further increase 
of iq 6 lakhs. The average expenditure in the quinquennium 
ending 1917, though this included nearly three years of war, 
showed an increase of 357 lakhs, and the past two years have again 
shown an average increase of 170 lakhs. In seven years, for the 
most part years of widespread disaster, the annual educational 
expenditure in India has come within reasonable distance of 
doubling, . . : : - 
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Principal events. Among the principal events of the year may 
be mentioned the conclusion of the labours of the Calcutta 
University Commission ; the distribution of the two new Imperial 
grants to which allusion has already been made ; the sanction of 
a comprehensive scheme for the improvement of the secondary 
education in Bengal ; and the institution of the scheme 
for the education of the children of fallen or disabled Indian 
soldiers. The Indian Educational Service had hitherto contained 
only 5 Indians. During the year 13 Indians were appointed to 
it, and 20 more shortly after the conclusion of the period. 'Piie 
Government of India proposed to local Governments a scheme for 
making a solid advance in primary education : replies to that 
reference are not yet completed. Among personal matters there 
h^ve to be recorded the death of Dr, Venis, a ripe and devoted 
Sanskrit scholar, and the retirement of Mr. Bain, an inspiring 
teacher and a polished scholar and author. The remainder of 
this section deals with matters cf general interest. 

Pay of Teachers- In Bombay the rates of pay for trained 
primary teachers were radically altered. A teacher now starts on 
Rs. 15, Rs.20 or Rs.25 according as he has gone through one, two 
or three years of training, and rises by a time-scale to at least 
Rs.30, Rs.40or Rs.6o(in Sind the initial and maximun rates are in 
all cases, save the Rs. 60 grade, higher by Rs.5). Further, of the 
total of posts, 10 per cent, for each class of teachers is placed in a 
selection grade of Rs.40, Rs.55 or Rs.75. The minimum pay of 
untrained teachers has been raised from Rs.iotoRs. 12 and that of 
untrained headmasters from Rs.12 to Rs.15. War allowances weic 
also granted to teachers in Governments, Board and Municipal 
schools. In the Punjab the Subordinate Service has been reorga- 
nised and divided into two sections. In the Anglo- Vernacular 
section the initial pay is a grade of Rs, 20-30, the highest Ks. 
400. The other section of classical, vernacular and Drill masters ; 
the lowest grade is, Rs, 20-30, the higest Rs. too- 140. District 
Boards too have, thanks to government grants, increaserl the 
pay of primary teachers the scale for whom is now generally from 
Rs. 15-30 or even Rs. 35. In Burma an improved scale tor the 
teachers of Government Ango-vernacular schools was introduced. 
In Behat and Orissa an important reform was carried out by 
the transfer of the Head masterships of Government high Schools 
and the district irispectorships to the Provincial- fiducatioiicd 
Service, 

; Lower inspecting staff was also reorganised, the assistant sub- 
inspectors inspecting pandits under Boards being replaced by 
sub-inspectors in government service* The increase in»tb€ cost 
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of a primary schfool in that province exhibits the fact that the 
pay of elementary teachers has sensibly risen. In Assam the 
capitation system was abolished. In xhe' North-West Frontier 
Piwince the pay of junior certificated vernacular teachers^ which 
had been Rs. 16 rising by Quinquennial increments to Rs. 22, was 
increased to Rs; 16, rising by biennial increment Rs. 25, add that 
of uncertifieilted teachers from Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 ; and here also war 
allowances were given. 

Provident fund. Soon after the close of the year, the 
Government of India issued a general Provident fund scheme 
for teachers in private employ. Its main features are a contribution 
by the teacher of one anna in each rupee of his nay (exceptions 
being made in the case of particularly low-paid teachers) and 
contributions from the management of the school and Government, 
each amounting to one-half of the teacher’s contribution. The 
teacher on retirement draws the total deposit from the post office 
savings bank, together with interest. In the Puniab rules had 
already been issued much upon these lines. 

Systems of grant-in-aid. In Madras the rates of capitation 
grant payable to trained teachers- have been raised. In Burma 
the grant-system has been simplified ; a single maintenance grant 
is based on the difference between income from fees at standard 
rates and approved recurring expenditure. 

Secondary school examinations. The figures of secondary school 
examinations were as follows. 

I School- leaving examination j 


1 

(including the European high 
school and Cambridge local 

examination.) i 

University Matriculation 
Examinations. 


Candi- 

dates, 

Passes. 

; Percent- 
age of 
success. 

Candi- 

dates, 

Passes, 

Percent* 

I age of 
success . 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

12,895 

I 18,011 ' 

1 

8,419 

12,091 

65*2 

' 32^248 
i 27,935 

1 

16,803 

16,433 

52M 

58-8 


In Madras the number of candidates for the secondary school 
leaving certificate again increased and the school-leaving certificate 
examination in the United Provinces continues to grow in popula- 
rity, 26 additional schools having ^been newly recognised fon it. 
The Calcutta matriculation examination has been abolished in 
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•Burma, where a joint board has been instituted for the conduct 
of the Anglo- vernacular high school final examination. The 
joint board instituted in Bombay has commenced operations and 
negotiations have been proceeding in the Punjab for the institu- 
tion of a similar body. In the North-West Frontier Province 
also a school final examination has been established, qualifying 
in certain groups, for admission to the Punjab University, while 
pupils are also permitted to compete for the matriculation. 

The medium oi insimciion. In the last annual narrative the 
movement in favour of carrying instruction through the vernacular 
up to higher stages was noted ; but certain indications were also 
recorded which seemed to show that the demand for English as 
the medium and as a subject was increasing. As regards the 
teaching of English, an important change was made in the 
Punjab, where the commencement of English previously made 
in the fourth primary class, was postponed to the middle depart- 
ment in order that rural boys coming to English schools might 
not be handicapped. It is interesting to observe that though 
latitude was given to schools under private management to begin 
English at an earlier stage, if required, the change met with 
opposition on the ground that the standard of matriculation 
English was likely to deteriorate. In Bombay too a demand ha9 
been made for English in the vernacular school and arrangements 
have been made for opening English classes in selected vernacular 
schools In the United Provinces, English has been made an 
optional subject in the vernacular final examination. 

Manual training. The manual training given in some of the 
government high schools of the Bombay Presidency has greatly 
interested the pupils, who turn out excellent models, A similar 
experiment in certain government and aided high schools of 
Bengal has proved successful. In the Punjab the policy is 
pursued of starting a single centre for the various schools of a 
town. The classes in. Bihar and Orissa continue to do good 
work and are growing in popularity. A scheme has been made 
in the Central Provinces and a highly qualified instructor obtained 
from England. 

School hygiene. The system of medical inspection started in 
in the Punjab id IQI5 is in abeyance owing to the zibsence of the 
medical inspectors on military duty. The scheme in is 

proving useful, though not fully appreciated by consietvative 
guardiana. Inspection was coniinned in Bihar and Orissa and 
a whole-time Medical Officer of the stat\ifs cf an Assistant 
Surgeon has now been sanctioned for each division and a lady 
doctor fof the whole province. There: has been a good deal of 
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activity in organising classes under the St, John Ambulance 
Association. In Bombay, instruction in first aid is' regularly 
given by honorary workers and many boys have appeared for 
and passed the first aid certificate. In Sind^ where snakes are 
numerous, an attempt is being made to instruct teachers and 
pupils in the treatment of snakebites, fti the Association 

provided lectures and conducted examinations in seventeen schools 
and 426 condidates were presented for examination. First aid and 
hygiene classes are conducted in the Normal School for Women 
at Jubbulpore in the Central Ptovhices. A number of classes 
have been started in high schools in Assam and it is hoped to 
make them a regular feature of the high school system. 

Hostels, The number of students resident in hostels has 
risen from 159,81^ to 161,716; the capital expenditure from 
Rs. 12,27,119 to Rs25,82,02i. In Bombay college hostels are 
reported to be so popular that accommodation is inadequate to 
meet the demand for admission. 

Religious and moral instruction. Moral instruction is given 
in all government high schools in Bombay, The Director 
remarks on the good effect produced by healthy sports and the 
inculcation of the spirit of playing the game. But he wisely 
says that the direct instruction conveyed through lectures is 
suitable to the Indian temperament and has its uses. From this 
Presidency and elsewhere gratifying instances are reported of 
social service during cholera and influenza epidemics, The report 
from the Lnited Provinces states that religious education finds 
practically no place in any save denominational schools and that 
no general demand for it exists. In Burma, religions instruction 
is as far as possible given in government schools, and testimony 
here also is borne to the value of direct teaching. 

Discipline, Discipline on the whole is reported as satisfnctorj'. 
But there was some trouble in the Central Provinces about 
leakage of examination papers. More serious still, signs are not 
wanting that political agitation and the unrest characteristic of 
the times are having their effect in certain institutions. The 
Bombay report complains that undue pre-occupation in politics 
is effecting the conduct and progress of students. The inspector 
of schools, Nagpur^ speaks of the pernicious influence still exercis- 
ed over schools bv agitators and the extremist press. He says 
that, while control by headmasters is improving, rnany assistants 
ate still afraid of their pupils and ^re Controlled by their classes. 
Assam reports the burning down of two schools. 

Soy Scouts. Schtme^ for fencout^ging the 803^ Scbuts naoye- 
thent liave hid varied fortunes, "f here is comiderable aClivity 
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in sQuie. of the larger cities, i^nd the League of Honour in the 
Ceniral Provinces and Berar has been placed on a regular and 
recognised footing and is proving very successful. The Boy 
Scouts system in the schools of Belgaum and ICarwar in Bombay 
is ^aid to have improved discipline. In Assam^ on the other 
hand, the movement is reported to be either dead or in a state 
of suspended animation. 

Co-operation^ In the Punjab lectures were given in schools 
and colleges on the work of the co-operative societies. The 
KJbalsa College has formed a flourishing co-operative supply 
society ; and school co-operative societies are springing up in 
that province, 

II.— Universities and Colleges. 

Developments in the universities. The principal event of the 
year was the conclusion of the labours of the Calcutta University 
Commission. Their report appeared in the following August, 
and hence will more properly form a topic in the next year’s 
narrative. One of their principal recommendations, the transfer 
of intermediate classes to the school system, was carried out 
during the year at the Patna College. 

The following developments show that the universities are 
alive to the necessity of assisting in the commercial and industrial 
revival which is taking place. In the University of Madras 
classes were opened for a diploma in Economics and are attended 
by whole-time and part-time students. The Punjab University 
is moving in the same direction and the Senate has accepted a 
scheme for a diploma of Commerce with a two years course. The 
Universities of Bombay and Allahabad already have degrees or 
diplomas of this nature, the former University is founding a 
school of Economics and Sociology and has secured therefor ; the 
services of Prof, Patrick Geddes; and the University of Calcutt^m 
framed a plan which is now being considered in the light of the 
Commission’s report. The Benares Hindu University is ppei^ing 
a college of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 

As regards University Corps, the Bombay report mentions 
that 417 students of colleges under that University have been 
enrolled during the year ; two companies have been 
one for Bombay and the other for Poona Colleges; and it ia hoped 
that this movement will become a perinenent feature of t|«iiversity 
life* Concessions were granted by the same University 
students of the Indian Defence Force whose studies hficl bften 
interrupted. ^ ^ 

^New Universities, The proposals for the of new 

universities at Rangoon and Nagpur are being 
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sites have been acquired for their buildings. In persuance tif the 
Calcutta University Commission’s recommendations, a Bill Was 
introduced in September 1919 in the Imperial Legislative Cobhcil 
for the incorporation of a unitary University at Dacca. 

Colleges, The number of arts ( including oriental ) collides 
increased by 8 to 146 and that of their students by ^89 to 50,730. 
The nuiiBiw of professional colleges remained unchanged at 63, 
and theif stiicknts increased by 605 to 13,100. 

In Bombay there has been a change of policy. Hitherto 
colleges have been located only in the larger centres. Now 
colleges have opened at Surat and at Sangli in the South-maratha 
country. These, with the Dharwar College and certain colleges 
in the Kathiawar Sfates, npw form a series of outlying institu- 
tions ; and the director suggests that some definite line is 
necessary for the ^guidance of future developments. Two new 
colleges were ope^ied in the Bengal mufassaL In the Punjab the 
need has been felt for new collegiate centres and Ludhiana and 
Multan havebeeo selected as the site for government institutions. 

College work. The most noticeable remarks upon college work 
occur in the Bombay report. The institution of an honoms 
course ” writes Mr. Covernton, is stated to have carried with 
it an excessive and unnecessary depreciation of the pass degree, 
which with its restricted course of study seems to provide only a 
veiy narrow culture. The reports of the University examiners 
on ihe work presented to them contain much illuminating criti- 
cism, which might give pause to many students if it were ever 
read by them and should at any rate afford their teachers not a 
little material for sober reflection if they are inclined to err on the 
side of optimism in reviewing the merits of their pupils or the 
future of university education. Bad English, bad spelling, bad 
handwriting, irrelevance, verbosity, inaccuracy, untidiness, ab- 
sence of originality, inability to think or express themselves clearly 
are charged against candidates of all grades And the charges ate 
not general but are supported by chapter and verse whidi occa- 
sionally furnish diverting reading. Perhaps the subjects which 
are worst done and in which defects are most dangerous are 
History, Economics, Science (in the narrower sense) and Medicine. 
The examiners in Medical Jurisprudence emphasize the lamen- 
table want of observation shown by candidates and their inveterate 
habit of shirking autopsies, and draw gnkind comparisons in 
matters of writing, composition and relevance with alumni of 
other Indian universities whom they have recently examined.^’ 
This is a strong indfctment : nor is it minimised by the parting 
remarks Qf 'Mr. Bain, a principal of long experience, who^ om Ihe 
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verge of retiiemenl, laments the deterioration visible in the intel- 
lectual capacity of the average student and suggests that it reacts 
upon the educator. Colleges are said to be overcrowded with 
youths unbtted iov an academic career and teachers have a greater 
dead weight to lift than they can cope with. The report of the 
Calcutta Uni\*ersity Commission tells a not dissimilar tale from 
ihb other side of India. 

Lady prof csso) s. An interesting experiment has been the 
i empDi ary appointment of ladies as professors in colleges for Indian 
youths, owing to the absence of the regular incumbents on mili- 
tary service. At the Elnhinstone College, Bombay, Miss A. E. M, 
Moinet, and at the Government College, Rangoon, Miss M. 
Kingsley, were thus employed. The experiment was distinctly 
successful. 

Ill.—Secondary educatiqn* 

Mguns. Last year there was an increase in secondary pupils 
of 12^251, while in the year under review the increase was 13,547 ; 
the total number was 1,212,133. he number of secondrry schools 
tose by 295 to 8,149. Expenditure increased by Rs. 28,03,825 to 
Rs. 3,69,71,903. 

Middle schools (English and Vernacular) have increased by 
145 to 6103 while the pupils in them have decreased by 9,750 
597-883. In middle English boys schools the pupils decreased by 
over 18,000, High schools have increased by the large figure of 
150 to 1,986 and their pupils by 23,297 to 614,250. 

The figures for Bengal are specially remarkable. Middle 
schools have decreased in number, many of them having become 
high schools. High schools have increased by Si, but with a rise 
of only 8,532 pupils, while in all, schools taken together there 
has been a loss equal to their gain. The Director reinarks on 
the rapid increase of high schools (114 in two years) \^iid the 
incommensurate increase in pupils (14,406 in the same i^riod). 
Thus, while schools have increased by over 16 per cent,^upils 
have increased only by 6,6 peT cent. One of the inspectors Siotes, 
the growth of rival high schools springing up to the detriment 
of efficiency and discipline. A similar cry comes from Bombay, 
where we hear of schools representing no educational idealist 
commercial ventures carried on only for pecuniary gain, vv|thout 
regular funds, under careless and ignorant management, indulg- 
ing in undue promotions and developing an unhealthy rivalry 
with better managed institutions. 

General conditions. The feeling of pessimism produced by 
provincial reports during recent years with regard to the $tate of 
secondary education* is certainly not allayed by these remarks 
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nor by the result of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
enefuiries. There is, as the Commission observed, a brighter side 
of the piciuve^ Rut, taken on the whole, the prospect is not 
allijring* One cannot but regard the future of secondary, and 
consequently of collegiate, education with serious apprehension. 

Special developments. Two developments in the United 
Provinces aie worthy of note. Intermediate classes are to be 
addea to certain Government high schools and elemenlary 
science is to be introduced as a compulsory subjeci in Anglo- 
vernacular secondary schools. 

In the Punjab, a new class of school, called the Lower Middle, 
has been created by the addition of two classes to large and well- 
staffed primaiy schools. Also, optional English is now permitted 
in middle vernacular schools in that province, wherever the 
parents agree to provide the initial cost. It is expected iliat this 
will ultimately result in the production of a uniform type of 
middle school. Indeed, in most parts of India, the middle ver- 
nacular school has had its day. It was often an excellent article, 
and one cannot but view its passing with regret. But education 
ill English is ever more and more in demand. 

IV. Primary education. 

Figiues, In was observed in the last narrative lliat fiom 1912 
to 1Q17* tlie average annual increase among pupils in the primary 
schools was 166, 117 without taking into consideration the fall 
occasioned by the exclusion of certain Indian States, During 
1918-19 there was an increase of 2,306 schoolT^iid of 8,741 
pupils. 
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It wa& chAracteristic of the figures qf last yetf« that the 
of pupils wis t^^ tompared to that of schObla. 

In the present year this characteristic is still mofe fully q^phafttied 
in the case of boys by an actual decrease of puplll (amounting to 
33,960) in contrast with the increase of schools, although wheii 
boys and girls are considered together there has been a slight ias? ■ 
crease. Last year the average number of pupils in a boys Vprf- 
maty school was 41 ; in the present year it is 39. Bombay is its 
exception, the increase of pupils having been fully commensurate 
with that of schools. In Madras the decrease was confined to 
schools under private management and mainly to unaided schools. 
In the Punjab there was a cowsiderate increase of pupils attending 
board schools which, however, was largely discounted by a 
decrease in aided and unaided schools. From the United Pro- 
vinces we hear the complaint that the tendency to withdraw the 
children from the schools at a very early age is not likely to be 
overconie merely by an extension of facilities. In Burma there 
#as an actual decrease in the number of schools. Some divisional 
boards deliberately closed inefficient institutions. The decline in 
schools of Bihar and Orissa occurred among unaided institutions. 
Publicly managed and aided schools showed an actual increase 
and ! here was enhanced expenditure from public funds. 

The expenditure on primary schools rose by Rs. 42,84,780 to 

3.53.27, 29, 4- . 

The figures given above deal with piimary schools. Pupils in 
the elementary stages of instruction, whether iu firimary or in 
"secondary schools, and those in private elementary schools leaching 
^ veinacular are as follows. 1 


i 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

In Piitnary stage of public 

! 

1 


schtols. 

5,306,373 

1.203,193 

6,509,566. 

In elementary private schools 

j 



teaching a vernacular. 

29.^713 

19, '99 

3 ' 7 . 93 t 2 

Total. 

5,605,086 

I-, 222, 392 

6,827,478 
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Compuhoty legislation^ Acts permitiing ihe introduction of 
compulsory primary education in local areas have now been passed 
in Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa. The main characteristics of these Bills are as hd- 
lows. The adoption of compulsion is left to the local bodies. In 
all the provinces mentioned the principle of ccmpulsion is ex- 
tended to municipalities, in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa to 
unions, and in the Punjab to di^tiict boards, cantonments, small 
towns and notified areas. In Bombay and the United Provinces 
the Acts apply to boys and girls, while in Bengal, Bihar and 
Oiissa and the Punjab they apply only to boys. The com- 
pulsory age limits are between the ages of 6 and 1 1 in Bombay, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, while in Bengal and Bihar 
and Oiissa the age limits are 6 and lo. In Bombay, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab compulsoiy education is to be free. 
In the other provinces remission of fees is provided for under 
certain conditions. In all cases parents and employers preventing 
children complying with the Act are liable to be fined, In all the 
provinces provision is made for additional taxation. In all cases 
provision is made for the exemption from the operation of the 
Acts of particular classes or communities. 

In Bengal cotnyulsion is to be preceded by a general proviMon 
of educational facilitits for all boys and girls between the ages of 
t and IT; but the compulsion which may follow such general 
provision is applicable to boys ordy between the ages of 6 and lo, 

The applications for the introduction of free and compulsory 
education made by the municipalities of Bandra and S^rat are 
still under the consideration of the Government of Bombay^ A 
scheme has been sanctioned for the rapid developrrcnt ot tdu- 
cation in the city of Bombay, the municipality receiving grants 
under the same conditions which have been laid downi for other 
j municipalities. Further than this, reports do not indicate that 
steps have been taken to appl^ the provisions of these Acts. A * 
similar bill permitting compulsory measures has been introduced 
in the Council of the Central Provinces, 

Condition of primary education. Among definite schemes for 
the spread of primary education that in the United Provinces 
continues to operate and its effect is indicated by the solid rise in 
the number of schools with some increase of pupils. In Bombay 
the programme is under consideration which will provide a school 
in every village likely to satisfy the requirements of a minimtim 
attendance. The similar scheme in the Punjab for establishing 
Board schools at every centre where an average attendance of 
not less than 50 children might be expeoted conditiem^^^ upon a 
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two-niile limit between the schools was emphasised by the issue 
of a new circular ( ii the subject intended to push on the expansion. 
The epidemic seiiously interfered with the scheme, but 338 Hew 
Board 'S^rhools weie opened. The I3irector in Bengal complains 
that, niough the Imperial recurring grants, amounting to 22| 
lakhs, have made it possible to start new schemes, yet the number 
of primary schools is still hopelessly inadequate, that there are 
areas and communities still practically untouched, that the 
provision for training teacliers is insufficient, that their remunera- 
tion is inadequate and that the housing and equipment are poor. 
He considers large additional resources as an essential condition 
of any real advance. 

Development in Burma. The new system of divisional boards 
in control of primary education in Burma appears at the outset 
to have given s »me difficulty owing to a confusion regarding the 
distribution of func’ioiis between the inspecting staff and the 
boards. Steps are being taken to empower the bc^ards with ade- 
quate conir( 1 over the funds at their disposal and to enable them 
to regulate the expenditure in accordance with their finances. It is 
remarked in monastic scho Is in that province that those called 
B schools which receive gran' s in-aid and which, it was hoped, 
would gradually < blain com lete recogniiic n have not proved so 
successful as was anticipated and it is now admitted that they 
should be allowed to revert to their po^ilion c f private institutions* 
It is now hcped to open scho Is for the training of and 

npazins who would be attached to important monastic schools* 
It IS thought that this offers the best way of bringing the monastic 
schools into the public system without sacrifice of their distinctive 
religious character. 

Bnildings The question of the provision of cheap but durable 
buildings is one of such importance that any new plan which is 
reported is mentioned in these annual narratives. In the present 
year, however, no hopeful description is given of new type?, 
although a type for 75 pupils at an estimated cost of Rs. 905 is 
reported from the Central Piovinces. 

V. ~ Profess onal and special. 

Oriental learning. There are 13 oriental colleges, with 661 
students, representing an increase of 4 colleges but a decrease of 
43 students. 

The libraiy of manuscripts at the Deccan College, Poona, was 
handed over to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, which 
was also entrusted with the management of the Bambay Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Series and the grant made for its production. A 
Superintendent of Sanskrit studies has teen appointed fdr Bihar 
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and Orissa, and has found the system of teaching in the iois 
highly unsatisfactory^ An attempt is being made at the Madwat- 
ul-ulma, Lucknow, to continue the traditional learning with 
modern ideas of scholarship and the inspector of Arabic madtassas 
reports well upon some of the literary work which is being done. 

Engineerings The tour colleges have 1,379 students against 
1,365 last year. Schools number 17 with 1,015 pupils, against 19 
and 1,673. In Bengal a scheme has been worked out for recruit- 
ing to the mechanical engineering classes of the college at Sib- 
pur apprentices of four yeais* standing from the Eastern Bengal 

Railway Workshop and thereafter perhaps from other workshops. 

TechnologicaL There are 272 schools of industries wiih 13 524 
pupils, against 257 and 13,086 last year. The principal event was 
the distribution of the new imperial grant for technological edu- 
cation (see page 4). 

Among developments may be mentioned the sanction of six 
peripatetic weaving centres in Bengali, the commencement of a 
scheme of practical training of surveyors in mine surveys and the 
preparation of new proposals for a Technological Institute in Cah 
cutta. Primary and middle schools in the Punjab are taking up 
simple industrial instruction in such subjects as sericulture, wool- 
spinning, tree-planting rope-making and even soap-making. In 
the Central Provinces the Director of Industries reports that the 
schools are doing very useful work, though the expectation that 

pupils would return to their villages and thus improve rural 
notions of arts and crafts has been falsified owing to the ease wi h 
which they find employment in factories. An instance of the 
utility of the schools is the acceptance by the army inspector of 
all leather work turned out by the Nagpur school of Handicra‘'ts 
in contrast with wholesale rejection of shoes made by contractors. 
An Industrial school has been opened at Sibsagar in Assam, It 
is gratifying to learn th^t ay recent ex-pupil« of the Fuller 
Technical School at Shilling are plying the trades they hall 
studied. 

Commerce. There are now 82 colleges and schools of com- 
merce with 4,795 ptipils, as against 80 and 4,397 last year. 

The development of Commercial and Economic studit s in the 
universities has alf^eady been meiiiioned. The number of stiidents 
in the Sydenham College, Bombay, continues to increase and the 
Accountancy Diploma Board has commenced operations. /So great 
was ^the demand for admission to the Lahore Young Men’s 
Christian Association evening commercial classes that only half 
the applicants could be admitted ; many students, hove vtr, do 
not stay long enough to benefit Jfrbm the course* 
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Agricttliural education. The Board of Agriculture were asked 
to consider the policy laid down by the conference on Agricultural 
education held at Simla in June 1917, and the best methods of 
giving effect to it. At their tenth meeting held in December 
1917 the Board passed resolutions in favour of the establishment 
of agricultural middle schools and of an agricultural college in 
each province as soon as such a step is justified by the general 
development of agricultural education. The Government of 
India have definitely accepted the recommendations of the Board 
and have left the initiative to local Governments. 

The Imperial grant mentioned above has enabled certain 
developments to be attempted in the way of giving a more wide- 
spread system of agricultural education in the common schools 
to take up the subject and to provide them with farm-land which 
will permit of its study in a practical manner. scheme to this 
end has been framed in the Punjab and a training class for agri- 
-cultural teachers of middle vernacular schools has been opened at 
Lyallpur. In the Central Provinces attention is being paid tp 
the improvement of rural studies. But a demand exists for mofft 
formal teaching in agriculture and the services of an expert in 
the organisation of schools on an agricultural basis are being 
sought. 

Training, Training institutions and their pupils rose by ib 
-and 1,651 to 834 and 21,527, respectively. 

In Madras one higher elementary and four government lower 
elementary training schools were opened. An important develop- 
ment in Bombay has been the decision to institute first year 
training classes in each district under the supervision of a special 
inspecting officer. As these schools develop second and third 
year classes every distict will become equipped with a full verna- 
cular training college. Among the subjects are sloyd, music and 
(for girls) needle work and domestic economy. In Bengal there 
was a decline of three schools and a few pupils. The sanction of 
the Secretary of Slate to the strengthening of the staff of the 
Central Training College, Lahore, was received. The policy is 
being pursued of transferring normal schools from larger towns 
to country districts, where they will be in more congenial sur- 
rounding. The training college at Jubbulpore in the Central 
Provinces wsts re-organised with the sanction of the Secretary of 
^ 5 taie ; a new normal school was opened at Wardha ; and con- 
siderable extentions of buildings were undertaken. The Burma 
report shows dissatisfaction v\ith the existing organisation, the 
-complicated ^stetn of grades and the recognition for the higher 
^rade of the inte|mediate examination, which is found to futnish 
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a wholly insufficient outlook for a high school teacher. Proposal 
for reorganisation are contemplated. 

VI - Education of special classes. 

Gifls^ education. The number of public institutions for girls 
increased by i,to6 and their pupils by 48,215, In private insti- 
tutions the number of pupils increased by 1,024. If girls in boys' 
schools are added, the total increase is 59,239 These increases in a 
year marked by difficulties and when the number of boys even in 
public institutions slightly decreased are a matter for congratulation. 

Queen Matfs College for Women^ Madras^ was placed on a 
permanent footing with effect from October 1918. 

The subjects of study in girls' schools are a matter of frequent 
discussion and controversy. A new curriculum for Anglo-verna- 
dular schools was issued during the year in the United Provinces 
but since it does'not qualify for entrance to ilie university it has 
not been adopted in high schools. It includes domestic science,, 
the teaching of which is likely to give some difficulty though it is 
generally approved by parents. In the same province the new 
vernacular curriculum has been in force for 2 years. It is reported 
that considerable interest is taken by the pupils in hygiene and 
physiology wherever the teaching of these subjects is reasonably 
good. There is very little to record in this matter from other 
provinces save that the new Inspectress of Domestic Science in 
the Punjab held daily classes in domestic science which were 
attended by over a 100 girls from various city schools fur lessens 
in cookery and laundry work, while Indian ladies also attended 
in large numbers. 

The number of women under training as teachers increased 
by 129. It is observed that there is still no college in Bengal for 
the training of women teachers for secondary schools, though 
the need of this is urgently felt, and that in the United Provinces 
a new school was opened at Bare lly. 

A conference which met in the Punjab made a proposal that 
the main element in a girls’^chocd where such schools had to be 
started should be a plot of ground surrounded by a high wall, the 
buildings inside being mere sheds built up against the enclosure 
and the centre grassed and planted with trees. The Director re- 
marks that it appears to effer a piaciical soliiticn of the very real 
difficulty involved in the great expenditure in building schooTs of 
this kind. 

European Education, The number of piiptls in European 
schools has increased by 639 to 44,806. 

The main points to notice are the generous endowment of 
scholarships made by a European citizen ot Calcalta and already 
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;^lluded to on page 4, the collection of funds in Lahore for the 
tiuilding of collegiate hostels for Anglo-Indians and the transfer 
of the Lawrence Military Asylum, Sanawar, from the Punjab to 
the Government of India. 

The training and supply of teachers are still attended with 
difficulties. The masters in charge of some of the students in the 
Sanawar training class are still on military service and the insti- 
tution has not yet been provided with its new building though 
stets have been taken to this end. The projected Training 
College at Ootacamund has not yet taken sliape. 

Muhammadan EdiLcaiion, The following table shows the in- 
crease in the number of Muhammadans in different kinds of public 
institutions. 


Class of Institution. 

No- of Muhammadan pupils, j 

Increase or 
decrease. 

1917-18. 

i 

1918-19. 

Arts Colleges 

5 >549 

5,447 

— 102 

Piofesbional Colleges 

>,279 

1 , 39 ' 

+ 112 

Secondary schools 




(English) 

169,388 

166,842 

—2,546 

Middle vernacular 




schools 

38,515 

39,967 

+ ^,452 

Primary schools 

1,384,638 

1,404,597 

+ 19,959 

Special schools 

38,927 

41.295 

+ 2,368 

Total 

1,638,296 

1,659,539 

+ 21,243 


The fall in the numbers in arts colleges and secondary schools 
is noted with regret. On the whole, however, the figures are 
^atisfactory ; for even where, as in Bengal^ there has been a de- 
cline among male pupils it was les,r than that among Hindus aud 
there was in that presidency a substantial gain in girl pupils as 
against a loss among the Hindus. Only in Assam is the position 
unsatisfactory. 

The Government of Bombay sanctioned an additional amount 
of Rs.27, 000 for the payment of grants to primary schools in Sind 
and created a second post of Mulla Deputy Inspector, Further 
grants to these schools were made and contemplated and fresh 
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impetus is said to have been given to Muhammadan elementary 
education in that division. In Bengal over half a lakh was givei> 
as increased grant to maktabs the establishment of Islamic 
intermediate classes at the Dacca Madrassa was sanctioned. The 
Director in Burma remarks that the signs of advance are gratify- 
ing but that (he appearance of stability in the number of verna- 
cular schools is misleading since schools are constantly closing 
after a brief and inglorious career while new schools are being 
opened, many of which can only expect a similar existei^ce. 

Jains, The Punjab reports a total of 1,463 Jains under edu- 
cation, of whom 78 are in colleges, 446 in secondary schools, 936 
in primary schools and 3 in special schools. Bihat and Orissa 
reports 157 Jains, of whom 3 are in colleges, 55 in secondary 
schools, 46 in primary schools, 52 in private institutions and 1 in 
a special school. The Central Provinces repoit mentions 5,536 
Jains under education. 

Aboriginals and depressed classes. It is gratifying to notice an 
increase in the number of Panchama pupils in Madras, The 
Government of that Presidency has ordered that, where schools, 
under the public management are situated in areas from which 
Panchama children are excluded, the schools should be transferred 
to some oth' r locality and that in future no school buildings 
should be constructed out of public funds save in localities acces- 
sible to all classes. In some other areas, too, there has been an 
increase of low caste children, but some reports speak of a decline 
among aboriginals who no doubt suffered severely from the epi- 
demic. As regards Burma,^ tribute is paid to the desire for edu- 
cation and the excellence of schools among the Karens, while 
the decline in the number of pupils in a certain Karen High 
School is explained by the enlistment of the pupils for military 
employ. Rebellion and influenza are regarded as responsible for 
lack of progress among the Chins. 
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Statement of Jmpcral Grants. 
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Edu ational expenditure through Public Works Medical and other Departments. 



Government of India Resolution on 

Industrial Commission Report 

(For this R^port see the Annual Register for 1919) 

November 15, — 1919 

Th5 Government of India received the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission on the 29th October 1918 and the Local 
Governments were addressed on the 7th December 1918 when thei)* 
views on certain questions of principle were asked for. On receipt 
of these the Government of India placed their opinions and the 
I'Toposals before the Secretary of State in their despatch, dated the 
4th June 1919. The Secretary of State’s reply in his despatch, 
dated the 25th September 1919, has since been received. The report 
itself has been in the hands of the public since November 1918, and 
has formed the subject of numerous comments and discussions both 
in India and in England. The Government of India are arranging 
to constitute committees to deal with the proposals of the Industrial 
Commission for the creation of a chemical service and of an Indian 
stores department. The terms of reference and the personnel of 
each of these committees will shortly be announced. With the 
Secretary of State’s sanction the Government of India have ordered 
the reconstitution of the Indian Munitions Board as a Board of 
Industries and Munitions to perform the duties described in para- 
graph 6 of the Secretary of State’s despatch. The Government of 
India have expressed in paragraph 35 of their despatch their high 
appreciation of the services of the Indian Industrial Commission with 
which they are glad to Hud that the Secretary of State associates 
himself. Th^ thanks of the Government of India are hereby 
conveyed to the Commission and to its President, Sir Thomas 
Holland, for their labours and for the comprehensive and well- 
consideied scheme set forth in their report. The Government of 
India are confident that the members of the Commission will be able 
to look back to their work in years to come as the starting point of 
a new era of co-operatiou between the Governmecit and the industrial 
public for the economic advancement of India and that their zealous 
endeavour to this end will find its best reward in the results which 
the Government of India confidently anticipate from it. 

The Secretary of State's despatcn 25 tk, September, 1919 
Mr. Montagu writes to the Viceroy : — I accept the two fundamental 
principles underiyirg the recommendations of the Commissioii, first 
• that in future the Gpvernment should play m active part in the 
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industrial development of the country, secondly that th^ Government 
cannot undertake this work unless provided with adequate adminis- 
trative equipment and forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advice. Following on the acceptance of these principles I agree that 
suitably equipped organisations should be set up in the provincial 
Governments and in the Central Government in giving effect to this 
policy. State assistance will take various forms such as research, 
the survey of natural resources, technical and scientific advice, 
educational facilities, commercial and industrial intelligence, the 
establishment of pioneering and demonstration factories, financial 
help, the purchase of Govirnment stores in India whether in the 
usual way of business or under a guarantee of purchase over a fixed 
}>eriod, and probably also fiscal measure; . The extent to which 
and the manner in which assistance under each of these heads can 
a]:)propriately be given will doubtless be considered by Your 
Excellency’s Government. The detailed recommendations of the 
Commission are examined. It seems desirable that concurrently with 
the establishment of the new department the powers of the Govern- 
ment of India and of loc il Governments in regard to direct financial 
assistance which are now exceedingly limited should be precisely 
defined. I would be glad therefore if after considering Chapters 14 
and 20 of the report you would favour me with your views first, on 
the main question of the forms which the financial assistance may 
legitimately take, and secondly on the subsidiary question of the 
limits within which and the conditions under which such assistance 
may be given by the Government of India and the local Governments. 
It would be premature to discuss at this stage the fiscal issue which 
was deliberately excluded from the scope of the Commission's 
enquiry and I am not prepared to make any pronouncement on this 
aspect of the case until the representatives of the people have been 
given an opf ortunify to exprei^s their views. The question will have 
to be faced in the near future. I am confident that in the discus- 
sions that will take place iT) India the intei^est of the En^pil?© eiB a 
whole will receive due consideration. Connected with the fiscal 
question are other needs such as greater initiative and filMrther 
incentives to production, as well as increased efficiency of labour. 
You will doubtless consider how far this can be fostered, and I would 
here only remark in regard to labour that if the efficiency Of labour 
be increased even to a moderate extent India could probably hold 
her own. If therefore development is to proceed on sound lines and 
if enduring results are to be obtained^ laWir must bo made more 
efficient in India where the workers are unorganised. A special obliga- 
tion lies upon the Government to study their w’#lfea?e and to secure 
foi tlieii better education, better housing and a higher standard of 
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Hving. By her adheresnce to the International Labour Convention, 
India will now become subject in respect of labour conditions to 
international criticism. This need not be resented as it is in the 
best interest of the country that x>resent conditions should be 
improved, provided that it is recognised that Indian conditions ai-e 
radically different from those of western countries and that western 
standards cannot at once be applied. 

Turning now to the pointe referred to in your letter, I approve 
in principle the proposal that the jirovincial departments of industry 
should be set up on the general lines laid down by the Commission. 

I accept also the proposed definition of the functions of these depart- 
ments except that relating to the control of industrial and technical 
education. I suggest that the local Governments should be left free 
to revise the list of duties enumerated in paragraph 3 of your letter, 
so that the new departments may not at the outset be over- weighted, 
and that so far as possible the branch of work for which the Director 
is responsible may be in harmony with the scheme of constitutional 
reforms. Under any arrangements the Director’s duties must 
apparently include both reseiwed and transferred subjects, but the 
less this is so the better. For these and other reasons I would prefer 
to reserve further consideration of the question of handing over 
the control of technical education to the new departments. Your 
Excellency’s Government are not yet prepared to formulate proposals 
regarding the organisation of the Imperial department of industries, 
but propose to set up as an interim authority a Board of 
Committees which would close the war commitments of the 
Indian Munitions Board, take over from the Comraeroc and Indus- 
tries Department certain items of work, undertake the initial work 
of organisation and in particular frame detailed [>roposals for its new 
permanent department. I sanction this proposal and ai;’ree that the 
Board should retain the powers now possessed by the Munition 
Board until a permanent department has been created. The Board 
would not be attached lo any department of your P^xcellency’s 
Government, but would be under the direct charge of the Viceroy, 
the President of the Board taking part in Council rpeetiigs when 
industrial questioi^s are discussed, but with no power of voting. I 
am glad to observe that in defining the relations between the 
Imperial and Provincial departments, you favour a large measure of 
provincial independence and that within their general financial and 
other powers the Local Governments would be given a free hand- 
subject to the reasonable reservations detailed in paragrai)hs 18 and 
19 of your letter. I have, however, little doubt, that the Locjxl 
Governments, limited as they will be in respect of resources and 
staff, will readily seek advice and assistance of the Imperial depart- 
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nueiit, but for the most part reference should be voluntary and the 
necessity of obtaining previous sanction should as far as possible be 
avoided. When the permauejit Imperial Department has l>een set 
up it should, when opportunity offers, l>o placed in charge of a 
Member of the Council. The volume of the work of the Depart- 
ment is necessarily uncertain, but it is not improbable that at the 
outset it will sufficiently occupy the whole time of a Member, and 
in that case I shall not object to a separate membership for industries 
when legislative authority has been obtained to increase the number 
of members of Council, but as the work of all the civil departments 
of Your Excellency’s Government will be affected in various degrees 
when the scheme of constitutional reforms becomes operative and as 
a readjustment of poi*tfolios will then become necessary, the desir- 
ability of placing cognate subjects such as Commerce, under the charge 
of the member for Industries should be kept in view. The argu- 
ments advanced in your letter have not convinced me that it is 
desirable that these two branches of administration should be placed 
permanently in charge of separate Members. I approve the appoint- 
ment of expert committees to consider the recommendations of All- 
India scientific services. Each Committee should be directed to frame 
detailed proposals for the organisation and terms of employment of 
the services if it considers its creation advisai^ij, a:; 1 to formulate 
proposals for the location and equipment of research laboratories. I 
accept the principle of an All-India industrial service and agree that 
although a training in some form of mechanical engineering will in 
most cases bo the best basis of recruitment, this qualification should 
not in all cases be required. I understand that it is your intention 
not to include in the service men of the foreman typo or experts 
engaged for special purposes on short term agreements, but to reservOi 
it for men of good education with technical qualifications of business 
training. From this reservoir Provincial Directors and Deputy 
Directors of Industries, Factory managers and perhaps also Factory 
ind Mines inspectors, might be drawn if suitable men are available. 
1 also accept the general prii.ciple of an agency for the purchase and 
inspection of stores in India and approve the appointment of a 
committee to work out the detailed organisation for an Indian stores 
department, it has been suggested that with a view to keeping 
the Indian and Home departments up-to-date a co-ordination of 
their methods and iriter-changes of personnel should take place, 
rhis suggestion will no doubt be considered by your Committee. I 
desire to associate myself with your cordial appreciation of the work 
>f the Comraissiorn 



Preliminary Report of the Sanitary Conomistioner on 

The Influenza Epidemic 1918. 

The following are extracts from the Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner to the Goverijmeiit of India, Mtijor Nomian White, 
issued in March 1919. 

“ The pandemic of influenza, from which India has been suffering, 
was more widespred and more virulent than any recorded in the history 
of disease. No other outbreak hitherto experienced has approached 
it in intensity and it is doubtful whether any epidemic disease in the 
world’s history has ever devastated such large areas of the globe in 
so short a time, and to such a degree as did influenza in 1918* 
The virulence of the outbreak far exceeded that of the influenza 
pandemics of L Ol, 1837, 1847 and 1890, which were the five 
years of outstanding influenza moi'tality in the last century. More* 
over, in respect to the frequency of serious complications, the 
recent outbreak was exceptional in most of the affected areas from 
which reports are available. In many countries the epidemic 
assumed proportions of a national calamity. This was certainly 
the case in India. From the incomplete information at present 
available, it would appear that no country suffered as severely as did 
India during the last quarter of 1918. Altogether influenza was 
responsible fora death roll of approximately five millions in British 
India alone. D^jtailod information regarding the incidence of the 
disease in Native States is not available at the time of writing but 
it is unlikely that the influenza mortality therein fell short of one 
million. Without fear of exaggeration, it can be stated then that 
in a few months influenza was responsible for six million deaths in 
India, that is to say, more than half the mortality attributable to 
plague in the twenty two years during wLioh plague has prevailed in 
epidemic form in this country. 

3. In the earliest stages of the outbreak in Lidia, as in most 
Oiher countries affected the disease ran a mild course and the 
mortality rate was almost insignificant. With the onset of the 
second epidemic wave fatal complications chiefly aftecting the lungs 
and respiratory tract became very prevalent and were responsible 
for mortality rates which ifj many cases were without parallel. The 
disease spread with lightning rapidity and very few sections of the 
population escaped. Town and village alike suffered, but on the whole, 
the mortality and distress was greater in rural than in urban ai^as. 

4. With the rapid increase in nmrtality which accompanied 
the second epidemic wave, wild rumours as (o the nature and 
causation of the disease, havijig little or no foiindation in fact, 
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became extremely prevalent and it would be well to clear the air 
of some of these, should such false ideas still prevail. 

Not a new or War disease. 

There is not the least evidence that the disease was any other 
than influenza ; it was in no sense a new disease. It was not an 
unusual manifestation of plague, the two diseases are completely 
separate and distinct. There is no evidence which directly connects 
the epidemic with the war, influenza is not a ‘ war disease^’ and it 
prev.ailed more virulently in countries remote from the war areas 
than it did in those which were the scone of military operations. 
There is no evidence that the disease originates in malnutrition ; 
it prevailed in virulent form in countries such as the United States 
of America where food was by no means scarce ; the well-to-do 
I.C.S. classes were in ro sense immune to attack. The incidence of 
the disease was very high in the well-fed British troops in India ; 
incidentally it may be noted that the incidence was greater among 
British than among Indian troops. Though ro claim that the di- 
sease originates in malnutrition can then be substantiated, it cannot 
be denied that malnutrition was occasionally a factor of importance 
in determining a fatal issue. A sufficiency of nourishing food both 
during the attack and during convalescence is more than desirable 
and it was most unfortunate that the epidemic should have afflicted 
India in a year when the monsooii had failed. During the latter 
half of 1918 the stocks of food grains in India were relatively low, 
prices were abnormally high and scarcity of fodder was responsible 
for the scarcity of milk which was in some places almost unprocu- 
rable. Such wild unfounded rumours as those which attributed the 
pandemic to the extensive use of poison gas on the western front, 
or to the evil machinations of our unscrupulous enemy would scarce- 
ly have deserved mention had they not been so current in India 
during the months of October and November 1918. 

5. The wide prevalence the disease under the most diverse 
climatic conditions makes it impossible that unusual meteorological 
conditions should have played any important part in producing the 
high morbidity rates as they appear to have had in India, but little 
effect on mortality. The recent outbreak has in fact demonstmted 
conclusively that influenza can spread with almost equal facility 
under most diverse climatic conditions. In this conneotion the 
second virulent wave, which inflicted so great a death rate on the 
world’s population, was experienced in nearly every country at or 
about the same time. As widely separated and dissimilar places as 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Bwiteerland, Tangier, 
Sierra Leoua, Stmth Africa, Cau^a, United States, Aden, Persia^ 
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Mesopotamia, Afghanistan and all parts of India, all suffered from a 
very virulent epidemic wave in the month of October. The disease 
persisted into the following month towards the end of which there 
was an appreciable decline in the morbidity and mortality rates 
almost everywhere. This synchronisation of outbreak of the dis- 
ease in an extremely virulent form in places so diverse as regards 
climatic and other conditions, is a phenomenon impossible to explain 
on any theory that has ever been advanced to solve the problems 
presented by the rise and decline of great epidemics. 

6. There is no doubt whatever that the virus of influenza 
is a living germ capable of being transmitted directly from man to 
maujH The nature of this germ is still a matter about which dog- 
matic assertions are unwarranted. The so called influenza bacillus 
was certainly almost constantly present in the cases investigated 
during the second severe epidemic wave in India ; it does not 
appear to have been demonstrated so frequently during the early 
mild stages of the epidemic. Whether the influenza bacillus is 
the true cause of the disease or merely a constant concomitant 
is a question that is open to doubt. Recent observations that 
have been made in France indicate the possibility that the true 
cause of the disease is in some state of its life history ultrami- 
croscopic, or in other words a germ so infinitely minute that the 
highest powers of the microscope are unable to demonstrate it. Be 
the primary cause of influenza what it may the mortality of the 
recent outbreak was almost entirely due to secondary infections 
with other disease producing germs notably the pneumococcus 
germ which commonly causes pneumonia. The pneumococcus was 
constantly associated with fatal cases in Iiidia. Much of the 
mortality in England and other European countries was ascrilied 
to secondary infection with ‘ streptococcus ’ — another disease 
producing germ. No constant association of germs of this latter 
class with severe influenza cases was noted in India though its 
occurence has been reported, for example from Assam. 

7. Another very striking feature of the recent outbreak was 
the extreme rapidity with which tho disease spread over the 
globe, a rapidity so great that modern increased facilities for rapid 
human intercourse fail to supply an altogether adequate explanation. 

8% Some authorities affirm that an attack of the disease confers 
very slight and transient, if any, immunity. If true, it is rather 
difficult to explain the very short duration of the severe outbreaks, 
which have been experienced in India, and the complete, or almost 
complete, disappearance of the disease from places which a few 
months back were in the throes of a most virulent outbreak. 
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Several reports that have been received call attention to the rari<y of 
two attacks in the same individual. 

10. The first intimation that we had in India of the incidence 
of an unusual cause of sickness was in the monih of June. Towards 
the end of that month many employees of offices, banks, etc., in the 
city of Bombay were incapacitated by fever ; mill hands and others 
were likewise sufferir g. The mortality in Bombay city during the 
first half of June was i ot abnormal. In the middle of June sporadic 
cases wore noted in Calcutta, and in Madras towards the end of 
June. The cases that occurred early in the outbreak were so mild 
and the mortality caused thereby was so insignificant that it is almost 
impossible to fix a date for the commencement of the epidemic in 
India. Consequently it is extiemely difficult to ascertain the source 
from which infection was infrcduced. It is by no means certain 
that infection was rot already pre-existent in India. In this con- 
nection the Sanitary Commissioner to the Goven.ment of Bombay 
describes an outbreak of infectious disease in the Thana district 
during the early months of 1918. which in certain respects resembled 
influenza very closely. It is noteworthy, however, that some of the 
earliest cases diognised in Bombay occurred on board a tiansport 
that arrived in that port at the ei d of May ; while in dock a number 
of cases of influenza occurred amorg the crew, who had free commu- 
nication with the city. The fact that no cases of influenza were 
noted on board the transport prior to its arrival in Bombay makes 
it by no means certain that the vessel in question was instrumental 
in importing infection into the city. Influenza was likewise reported 
from Karachi in the month of June, In the month of July the disease 
was fairly widespread, being reported as far afield as the Punjab, 
and the submontane districts of the United Provinces. Reports of 
outbreaks of influenza among troops were received in July from 
Mayroyo, Karachi, Lansdowne, Jubbulporo, Abbottabad, Kl^andwa, 
Fort Lockhart, Quetta, Dehra i)un, Muttra and Chakrata. Though 
widespread throughout the country dining July and Augtist the 
disease was not accompanied by any very appreciable increase in the 
mortality rates. In the middle of September, howevei, the mortality 
in Bombay city began to rise in an alarming mannet 'until the 6th of 
October on which day 768 deaths were recorded. This second 
\iiTilent epidemic wave occurred somewhat later in other parts of 
India and the total mortality of India in the month of OctoV43T is 
without parallel. 



Female Education in India. 

Government of India Resolution- 1st Oct. 1919. 

Jj2trofh/ciio7i. 

On ihe I2th October, 1915, a memorial on the subject of the 
education of girls in India was presented to His Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India by an influential deputation. The 
memorial emphasised points which had long caused anxiety to 
the Government of India — the insignificant number of girls under 
instruction, the disparity in this respect of the condition of the 
male and female portions of the population and the consequent 
danger to the social well-being of the Indian community. It re- 
commended the formation of a representative committee to 
enquiie into the whole subject. Mr. Chamberlain, in welcoming 
the deputation and agreeing with it as to the importance of the 
siiliject, observed that similar representations had apparently not 
been made in India, indicated that the times were not propitious 
for the launching of schemes which carried serious financial con- 
sequences and left the question of a committee to be decided by 
the Government of India. The memorial was forwarded by the 
Secretary of State with his Public despatch No. 191, dated the 
5th November, 1915. The Government of India deemed it 
preferable to invite local Governments to obtain the opinions of 
competent persons, local bodies, existing comrnilte-s and other 
authorities and to forward them with an expression of ilieir own 
views. The re[)lies have been received and furnish a mass of 
valuable evidence upon a difificult subject. 

It was the intention of the Government of India to place their 
views on this important subject together with those of the local 
Governments before the public by means of a Resolution, 
Various causes led them to postpone this action. The issues 
connected with the education of boys, winch, as explained in their 
circular letter No, 750, dated the 2nd September, 1918, had long 
been under consideration, the question of organization raised by 
the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, and finally the 
desire to await the views of the Calcutta University Commission, 
all these afforded ample reason for delaying their pronouncement 
upon so vital and so difficult a matter. Though these causes still 
to some extent operate, it is now possible roughly to forecast the 
influences which will affect education, and the^Government of 
India are nq longer willing to withold their "pronouncement 
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upon the conclusions at which they have arrived. The leplies 
sent by local Governments with their enclosures run to great 
length. It has, therefore, been decided not to reprint them, 
though it is possible that some local Governments may desire to 
publish them. The views of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission are now public property and an off-print of the chapters 
dealing with the education of women has been made. 

Need for Klasticitv. 

Even now those conclusions can be put forward only with (he 
reserve demanded in a subject regarding which it is difficult to 
dogmatise for the whole of India. In their Resolution No 301 
C. D., dated the 21st February, 1913, the Government of India 
recognized that tl>e existing customs and ideas opc'osed to llie 
education of girls require different handling in ditlereni parts of 
tlie couiUiy and hesitated to lay down general lines ol policy 
which might hamper local Governments, Tliey contented them- 
selves with commending five points for consideration. Tlity 
adhere to those general propositions, which, especially that re- 
garding the type of education to be imparled, will be found 
repeated in the present Resolution also. 

Causks of Backwardness. 

'Flic difficulties which retard the education of girls in India are 
too well-known to require elaborate repetition. The Calcutta 
University Commission have emphasised those arising from eaiiy 
marriage, pitrda and the distrust of western education. In doing 
so, they have described the conditi( 3 n C 3 f things prevalent in 
Bengal. Not all those difficulties are found or at least found in 
an equal degree in all partsof India, in some of which, for instance, 
the institution ptirda is for the most part unknown. But the 
extent to which obstacles arising from these causes, from con- t 
servatism, from ideas of caste, etc., influence the result, is evident 
from the fact that only O'p per cent of the Hindu female popula- 
tion in India and fi ^ler cent of the Moharnedan is under in- 
struction ; while among Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians and Parsees, the percentages are 23, 8‘3 and res- 
pectively. The paucity of educated girls in the larger communi- 
ties is a matter of profund concern to the Government, as it was 
to the deputation which waited upon the Secretary of State. 
The disparity between the numbers respectively of boys and girls 
under education constitutes, as that deputation remarked, a grave 
danger to social well-being. The problem is as yet hardly an 
educational one. It has its roots in the very fabric of society and 
only a radical change in the life, customs and ideals of the country 
will effect its solution. 
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Recent Pkogress. 

Nevertheless the progress that has been made is far from 
negligible. The total number of girls at school at the time of the 
Education Commission of 1882 was 127,000, In 1915-16 — the 
year in which the deputation waited upon the Secretary of State 
— it was 1,186,000 and in 1917-18 it was 1,264,000, Expansion 
in recent years has been partially checked by the effects of the 
wav. But it is noticeable that in ten years between 1907 and 
1^017 the number almost doubled. Ijt :S82, again, the proportion 
of girls to boys under instruction was i to 20. In 1917-18, it was 
I to 5*3. This expansion has been due largely to the labours and 
enthusiasm of a number of philanthropic individuals and societies 
and partly to a gradual improvement in public sentiment in some 
of the urban areas. It is also largely due to the constant pressure 
and perseverance of the educational officers of Government, 
male and female, who in the face of mucfi discouragement have 
maintained their elTorts for further development — sometimes in 
the face of at^athy and suspicion. The question has been reviewed 
from time to time, as by the Commission of 1882 and in the 
Government of India resolutions of 1904 and 1913. Programmes 
of expansion were requested from the local Governments in 1911 
and IQ13 and the subject has been carehiliy c onsidered in recent 
years by the provincial Governments. Conferences have been 
held, opinions collected, policies outlined, special committees 
appointed, new schools opened, new at rangenients made for 
training and inspection and new subjects introduced into the 
curricula. 


Hopki^ul Signs for the Future. 

Thus the expansion in numbers has grown with enhanced 
rapidity in recent periods and the interest taken in the subject 
has increased. It is on the interest evinced by the public in the 
education of girls that future development primarily depends. 
As the Calcutta University Commission have pointed out, the 
paucity of private effort (as distinct from Government and missio-n 
ary effort) in the matter of the post-elementary training of girls 
which characterises Bengal is not discoverable in all parts of 
India ; and in the city of Bombay alone there are nine private 
high schools for girls. Indeed in some parts of the Bombay 
Presidency private effort has manifested itself in a remarkable 
manner. The success of two women’s colleges in Madras is con- 
spicuous and significant. Improvements in the quality of the 
education of the male sex are calculated to produce a correspon- 
ding influence in the attitude towards the upbringing of women. 
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The Icosening in some areas of the joint family system will force 
younger women^ no longer under the tutelage and often the con- 
servative influence of their elders, to seek in education some 
equipment against the calls made upon them by a new environ- 
ment, The gradual changes, social and economic, which are 
slowly permeating the country are bound to have their effect and 
will, in the course of time, more and more be reflected in pXiblic 
opinion. 

Educational Difficulties. 

Turning to certain characteristics of the educational system 
which are often regaided as inimical to the development of girls’ 
education, it must be admitted that the influence of such defects 
as exist is very small in comparison with that of the larger causes 
which have been mentioned above and, with the disappearance of 
those causes, such defects are likely to find their own remedy. 
The chief difficulties winch m:vy be termed educational are the 
following : — 

(i) The difficulty of providing an adequate supply of competent 
teachers. Resort is still necessary, and is for many years likely 
to be necessary to the employment of foreigners and members of 
the domiciled community, liieir services are expensive, Indian 
Christians are also available ; but in many places, it is understood, 
orthodox opinion prefers instruction by members of the faith 
professed by the majoiily of the pupils. Hindu and Mahomedan 
women adopt the teaching profession only in small numbers. 
The employment of men in girls’ schools is generally deprecated. 

(ii) The unsuitability of the curriculum. It is frequently 
asserted that the curriculum for girls too closely follows that for 
boys. Over half a million girls are studying in boys’ schools ; 
and for these it is not easy to devise any suitable system. In 
secondary schools there is a tendency on the part of many parents 
to oppose any course save that laid down for the University 
Matriculation, Elsewhere*attempts have been made to introduce 
a variety of courses. The question whether these attempts go 
far enough is discussed below. 

(iii) The dominance of the examination system. This defect 
prevails only in post-elementary institutions and to a much 
lesser extent in middle than in high and collegiate institutions. 
But the extent to which, at least in Bengal, it affects higher 
instruction is forcibly pointed out by Sir Michael Sadler’s Com- 
mission. Secondary education for girls, says their Report, ‘labours 
under exceptional difficulties in Bengal ; it is surrounded by 
prejudices: it is distorted, even more unnaturally than the edu- 
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cation of boys, by the malign influence of the examination fetish/^ 
The Commission ‘‘feel that the schools must be saved from the 
desolating domination of the examination system which now 
mischievously influences all their work.” 

In addition to these three main defects, there are others of 
minor importance. In the following paragraphs the diflerent 
grades of education will be considered and suggestions made for 
improvement with special reference to the difficulties mentioned 
in this and in preceding passages. 

Primary Education. 

More than nine^tenths of the girls under instructions are in 
the primary stage. Of a total of 19,395 primary schools, 554 are 
managed by Government, 3,106 by local bodies, and 15,735 by 
private agency. Of these last, 13,067 are in receipt of aid from 
public funds. The Government of India have laid down the 
principle that local bodies should assume a more direct responsi- 
bility for the evolution and management of primary education. 
In their circular letter No, 873, dated the 19th September, 1916, 
they suggested the withdrawal, whenever this is reasonably 
feasible, of such restrictions as at present exist on the activities 
of local bodies regarding such matters as the provision of 
buildings, the hours of attendance, the grant of holidays, the rates 
of pay, the levy of fees, the disbursement of grants-in aid, the 
creation and filling up of appointments, the punishment and 
dismissal of teachers and (subject to certain conditions) the open- 
ing and closing of schools. Difficulties have been anticipated by 
some of those consulted in the application of these suggestions to 
girls’ schools. Some local bodies have not evinced much interest 
in the education of girls. There is a tendency to subordinate it 
to that of boys. Expert opinion is often lacking. On the one 
hand Government, on the other some special sort of agency, is 
regarded as a suitable organization for the management of institu- 
tions. The Government of India have carefully considered these 
opinions. Where Government already manages schools, they 
have no desire to see the system radically altered, since the 
existence of such institutions evinces the interest of Government 
in this branch of education and sometimes results in the mainte- 
nance of model institutions. Still less do they desire to interfere 
with privately managed schools, the good work done by many of 
^ which they are glad to recognise. But in view of the relation 
between boys’ and girls’ education, the advisability of engaging 
local sentiment and interest to the utmost and the policy of 
strengthening local bodies by the delegation to them of large 
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and important functions, the Government of India maintain that 
those bodies, already constituted as the proper agencies for the 
diffusion of elementary instruction, must continue to be such in 
the case of girls and that upon their enthusiasm and the capability 
for management which they display the future of girls^ primary 
sehools will largely depend. The same remarks apply to the 
divisional boards recently set up in Burma where there are no 
district boards. 

Need for the Co-operation of Ziadies. 

At the same time the Government of India realise that local 
bodies, as at present constituted, may sometimes be found lacking 
in zeal for girls’ education and in the particular experience which 
would enable them successfully to handle it. There is no objec- 
tion therefore to the establishment of advisory committees or to 
the inclusion of persons versed in the problem of girls’ education 
as supernumerary members on the educational committees to 
which local bodies ordinarily delegate some portion of their func- 
tions. It is desirable that in such matters the assistance of ladies 
should, so far as possible^ be utilised. 

Lines on which Future Expansion may proceed. 

The most important matter for consideration in the education 
of girls is its wider expansion. Recent legislation has placed 
new powers in the hands of local bodies in certain provinces. In 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa some classes of local bodies can now elect for compulsory 
elementary education in the case of boys ; and in Bombay and the 
United Provinces the provision for compulsion can be extended 
to girls. It is hoped that these measures will bear fruit. In the 
meantime, however, local Government and local bodies would do 
well to collaborate in the work of surveys for expansion. The 
Government of India are aware of the difficulties of the question. 
The grounds which lead To the opening of ?. Government or 
board school often consist in the belief that there is some demand 
for education at the centre selected. The results are sometimes 
disappointing and it is occasionally found necessary to close the 
school in order to obviate waste of funds. It is suggested that 
even at the risk of incurring expenditure which, in the first 
instance, might appear unremunerative, it would be well to create 
opportunities for education upon some systematised plan, such 
as the founding of a girls’ school in every centre which contains 
a secondary boy’s school, whether of the middle or the high 
grade, Other systems will doubtless suggest themselves to local 
Governments as guides. 
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Interest of Lower Classes to Be Safeg^uarded. 

In order to obviate the possibility that educational benefits 
may in some places be monopolised by those classes of the com- 
munity which have enjoyed the larger share of them in the past, 
it will be necessary to keep a watchful eye upon the interests of 
depressed and less fortunate classes. It is to be recognised, 
however, that in some cases the feeling against association with 
certain castes is more strongly accentuated in the case of girls 
than of boys. Such feeling, if it were to be ignored in favour of 
the principle of free admission for all, might result in the occa- 
sional collapse of a school. While, therefore, it cannot be denied 
that maintenance or assistance from public funds involves the 
right of any child to admission to an institution, some reasonable 
discretion to be exercised in unavoidable cases must in practice 
be left to local authorities and the establishment of special schools 
for lower castes may be found necessary in some areas. 

Co education 

Since no measure is to be overlooked which promises even a 
possibility of succe.ss in prosecuting this most important object, 
the Government of India would emphasise not only the founda- 
tion of new schools, grant of scholarships, etc,, but also the reten- 
tion and, if necessary, the further development of other measures 
which are at present found in different provinces. Thus, over 
5(^0,000 girls study in boys' schools. The defects of such an 
arrangement are fully appreciated ; but in default of more 
adequate arrangements, it seems desirable that facilities should 
be offered for small girls in boys’ schools where girls’ schools are 
not to be found. Such devices, however, can in no case be re- 
garded as a substitute for the foundation of girls’ schook and it is 
doubtful whether the offer of special grants for girls studying in 
hoys’ schools should be retained at any centre where a girls’ school 
is opened. 

Elementary Curricula. 

The general practice hitherto has been for a local Government 
through its Department of Public Instruction to prescribe for 
adoption such courses as the department considers generally 
suitable, with or without a certain measure of latitude for local or 
individual needs. There is a good deal of public criticism of this 
• arrangement on the grounds, firstly, that the courses do not allow 
sufficient vaiieiy and, secondly, that they are not properly adapted 
for the special use of girls. In regard to both these criticisms it 
is to be remembered that the bulk of the girls under primary 
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education — over 95 per cent — are in the lower primary or most 
rudimentary stage of education, and that if, as is inevitable, they 
are first taught to read, write and figure in their own vernacular 
the margin for a variety of subjects either in the lower or in the 
upper primary stage is very narrow. The period during which 
girls are at school is very short and their attendance often 
irregular, so that out of the several additional subjects which are 
usually suggCoted for their instruction, it is impossible to expect 
that more than two or three at the most could be taught 
adequately in one school, even when teachers competent to 
handle them are to be found, without hopelessly overloading the 
curriculum and subjecting to a degree of study incompatible 
with their physical powers even the few girls who proceed beyond 
the rudimentary stages. It is, however, the duly of Departments 
of Public Instruction to review from time to time the sciiemes 
of study so that these may correspond as far as possible with 
modern ideas and local opinion and to suggest for the higher 
primary classes a limited number of alternative courses. For the 
rest, the procedure laid down in the circular of the iQth Septem- 
be 1916, already alluded to, should be followed. Account should 
be taken of the fact that any such aiternalives are meant primarily 
for schools where girls alone are taught and of the varying needs 
of different classes and tracts and of town and country; and it 
would add to the authority of these schemes if they could be set 
forth after consultation with intelligent un-official opinion. The 
courses having thus been devised, the local bodies concerned 
would be at liberty to prescribe lor the classes cortcerned — both 
in their own schools and in those to which they give aid — the 
particular subjects to be studied, provided, of course, that the staff' 
possesses the qualifications necessary for the teaching of those 
subjects. 

Desirability of Special Text books ; and of Religious 
Instruction. 

Two special points arfte in connection with the curriculum. 
It is a matter for consideration whether it would not be well to 
produce special text-books suitable for girls in the higher classes 
of p)rimary schools. In some provinces the production of special 
text-books is believed to have been attended with success. Second, 
there is a growing feeling against the exclusion of leligious 
teaching and observances from school life, and the feeling is more 
accentuated in the case of girls than in that of boys. In Govern- 
ment and board schools such teaching cannot ordinarily be given 
in school hours ; but the codes in several provinces admit of 
facilities for religious teaching out of school hours and when 
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there is a demand for such teaching local anangements may be 
made as far as possible to meet it. In Hindu schools the teaching 
of elementary Sanskrit, of tales from the epics or of religious 
music is often advocated with the object of introducing a religious 
element into the teaching. In schools predominently Mohamedan, 
the reading of the Koran is demanded and facilities for this can 
generally be given. The Government of India are of opinion 
that it would not be advisable to lay down any uniform system 
to be followed in all localities in respect of religious teaching 
either for boys or for girls but they feel that in the case of girls 
a rather greater degree of elasticity can be given to the curri- 
culum in this respect and local -bodies should do what they 
reasonably can to meet genuine local sentiment in the matter. 

Secondary Education. 

Of the girls at school something less than 2 per cent are ir 
the second, ry stage, but the influence of this stage of educatior 
on the future of the country is very considerable and the problemj 
which it presents are among tlie most difficult in the educationa 
.administration of the country. The management of the existing 
secondary schools is almost entirely in private hands. Governmeni 
liaving hut few schools of its own of local bodies fewer still 
though the bulk of the schools leceive financial aid from Govern 
ment. In the case of boys, primary education is quite as mud 
as local bodies can undertake. I'hey may be expected to interes 
themselves in girls’ primary education also. In these circum 
stances and for various reasons they cannot be expected to d( 
anything substantial for girls’ secondary education. It wil 
probably be necessary, therefore, that the general control aiK 
supply of funds should rest with the Gevernment, but this nee< 
not involve the management by Government of any large numbe 
of schools. The working of secondary education among girls ii 
a matter of some delicacy in which a special degree of eJasticitj 
and personal feeling is required which Government can seldon 
hope to provide as adequately as private societies or individuals 
and the general form of management should as at present be o 
a private character, aided by funds from Government, and undei 
Government inspection and control. It would seem advisable, 
where possible, to associate with the Education Department one 
or more advisory committees, consisting as far as possible ol 
ladies, similar to that previously constituted by the Governmeni 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Such committees would Im 
' unnecessary where secondary schools are under fairly effectivt 
managing boards, and the personnel of the advisory com 
mittees would largely be a repetition of that of the managing 
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boards of the several schools. Ehorts^ however, might be made 
to induce the school authorities so to constitute their own boards 
as to render them as far as possible, responsive to local public 
opinion as regards the character of the education to be imparted 
in the schools. 

Secondary Curriculum. 

There is no point upon which there is greater diversity of 
opinion than the character of the secondary education which 
should be imparted to girls. As in other countries, there are 
two main schools of thought. The difFeience between them is 
for various reasons more marked in India than elsewhere. The 
one school would bring up girls on lines as similar as possible to 
those laid down for boys and would prepare them for a university 
career. The other would prepare girls primarily for home life 
and hold that women should be educated in all that concerns 
enlightened mothering, a good standard of maternal physique, 
better care of infancy, appropriate feeding, care and management 
of children, eOective attention to children’s diseases, and generally 
to their physical condition, good sanitary environment and 
other matters of domestic concern. 

Views of the Calcutta University Commission. 

This question has been discussed at length in the opinions 
which reached the Government of India as a result of their 
reference. The Government of India have also had the 
advantage of the views of the Calcutta University Commission 
on this subject and on that of the collegiate education of women. 
The portions of the reoort of the Commission which deal with 
this subject are chapters XIV and XXXVI, together with certain 
recommendations in chapter III. The condition of thing, which 
the Commission reviewed in Bengal, is not entirely reproduced 
in other parts of India, although the inadequate number of 
girls’ schools may be regarded as a common feature. 

Two Types of Secondary Schools Recommended 

The Commission recognize as already in existence two types 
of secondary schools. They suggest that, in future schools should 
be so organized as to meet, on the one hand, the needs of the 
majority who will spend their lives in the zenaiia and whose 
education will cease at an early age and, on the other hand, 
those of the small but important minority who will take to' 
professional service or play a part in the progressive section of 
Indian society. Both these types would fall under the general 
control of a body which the Commission call the Boaid of 
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Secondary and Intermediate Education. It is an important 
part of their proposals that this board should generally manage 
the education now classed as secondary and also that which at 
present ends with the Intermediate exarninalion. they propose, 
however, for schools for the former type of girls <which they 
denominate parda-nishin schools) a special body acting under the 
board and consisting very largely of women. For girls of the 
second type they consider that the maintenance of schools of the 
existing pattern will still be necessary and that the standard of 
attainment should as nearly as possible correspond with that of 
boys’ schools. At the same time the subjects of the course might 
with advantage be modified so as to avoid too sharp a differentia- 
tion between the patda-nisJiiii and the uoxs-parda schooh The 
Commission have recommended the creation of a standing 
committee on girls’ eduction which would be advisory to the 
Secondary and Intermediate Board and which would frame the 
curricula and conduct the examinations for these schools. The 
Government of India have not yet fully considered the various 
proposals of the Commission. They recognize that the creation 
o{ parda-iiishm WxW be a matter of difificulty and of 

very great expense and they do not overlook the obstacles which 
in some parts of India have stood in the way of what is now known 
as the system of zanana classes. Thev fully accept, however, the 
two principles which underlie the proposals of the Commission, 
namely, the modification of the curriculum in order to suit the 
needs of girls and women of different classes and secondly, the 
utilization of the advice of ladies in formulating a suitable system 
of instruction. They also heartly endorse the statement of the 
Commission that the parda-nishiii school will eminently be a 
field ^ for the munificence of enlightened Indians, without whose 
aid and encouragement schools of this type are scarcely likely to 
come into existence or to thrive. 

Effect of Examinations. 

The oppressive effect of examinations upon girls has been a 
matter of constant complaint. The Government of India endorse 
the view of the Commission that in the case of pardaitishin 
schools there should be some form of examination at the end of 
the course, but that it should not be compulsory and that it 
should be differentiated from tl^e corresponding examination for 
^boys and conducted in part through oral tests by competent 
women visiting examiners ; and that in non-parda schools it 
would be the duty of the Secondary and Intermediate Board to 
ensure that the standards of attainment represented by the ex- 
amination correspond to those of the examination for boys, 
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though this would not imply the use of identical papers, nor pre- 
clude the use of oral tests or the weighing cf records of school 
work, which in view of the small number of pupils concerned 
would be specially practicable and easy. 

Importance of Middle English Schools. 

The remarks made above apply especially to high schools* 
But for a long time to come the midle school will represent an 
institution of great importance in the education of girls, seeing 
that in view of the paucity of high schools, the great expense 
involved in their maintenance and the social causes which still 
hamper progress, the middle school is likely often to remain 
the only institution to which the majority of girls who desire 
edtjcation above the elementary stage can aspire and beyond 
which it will be impossible for many of them by reason of social 
exigencies, etc, to proceed. Opinions are divided regarding the 
stage at which the leaching of English should commence. This 
IS one of those matters in which the Government of India consider 
that respect should be paid to local opinion. It is obvious, 
however, from reports which have reached them that the value of 
English education among girls is much appreciated and they 
would strongly urge upon local Governments the advisability of 
establishing a close network #f Anglo-vernacular middle schools 
which will provide women suitable for training as teachers of 
lower classes and will perhaps more than any other type of 
institution disseminate an interest in the advancement of girls’ 
education. 

Collegiate Education. 

The number of girls at present studying in Arts Colleges is 
914. The Calcutta University Commission have declared that the 
intermediate classes do not properly from a part of collegiate or 
university education. If this proposition is accepted (and it had 
previously been put forward by various authorities in India) then 
the number cf girls who are 3 oiug rea luniversity work is infinite- 
simal — in the three colleges in Calcutta the Commission found 
that there are only 53 students attempting such work. The 
Government of India, however, are impressed with the success 
already mentioned of the two women’s colleges in Madras. 

Calcutta University Commission’s Recommendations. 

Among the recommendations of the Commissions are th^ 
following. In view of the small number of girls concerned, the 
work of the intermediate and degree stages might continue to be 
carried on under the same direction and by the same teachers, 
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though, so far as possible, the intermediate work should be done 
by school methods and should also be developed at some selected 
high schools. There is need for inclusion in university courses^ 
for girls of subjects whch are likely to appeal specially to women. 
A Board should be constituted in the reorganized Universit37 of 
Calcutta on lines (similar to the standing committee advisory to 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education), which 
would organize the provision of advanced education and make 
proposals regarding the adaptation of the degree courses to the 
needs of women, subject to the approval of the academic 
authorities of the University. On thediflicult subject cif economy 
in university training for women the Commission emphasise 
the need of co-operation among the colleges. They consider 
that, while universit)' classes should as a matter of principle be 
open to qualified women students, under existing circumstances 
such facilities will be very little used. 'I'he conditions whiclt 
prevail in Be igal in this respect are not to be found in all portions 
<)f India. In Bombay and elsewhere a certain number of women 
stud}" in men’s colleges and this is particularly the case in pro- 
fessional colleges. The Government of India, however, fully 
realize the desirablity of instituting separate collegiate institutions 
for women staffed by women, but with arrangements, if necessary, 
for lectures in certain subjects by the professor of neigliboin ing 
meu\s colleges. Their views upon the other recommendations of 
i he Commission must naiurally await the consideration of the 
Commission’s proposals for university education as a whole 

Training of Teachers. 

* 

It is desired on all hands that schools sliould be staffed by 
trained women teachers ; but the number of Indian ladies who 
are willing to teach or capable of doing so is yet limited. The 
number of those under training has indeed shown an appreciable 
increase during recent years and now stands at 3, oq 6 as against 
2,234 in 1915. These numbers, however, are altogether in- 
adequate. It is, therefore, often unavoidable to employ to a 
lage extent the services of mission societies of English ladies 
specially recruited and trained, of members of the domiciled com- 
munity and of Indian Christians. The labours of these classes of 
workers are responsible for much of the progress which has already 
been made. Naturally, however, there is a feeling in many 
quarters that Indian girls should be instructed by those of their 
own race and creed. A considerable number of European ladies at 
present employed in education in India are actually engaged in 
the preparation of Indian women for this profession. 
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Source of Supply. 

The Calcutta University Commission recognize that women 
teachers of two types are required — those capable of doing 
high school work and of leaching through tlie medium of English 
and those who teach in primary schools and the lower classes of 
secondary schools. The Government of India consider that the 
supply of the second class of teachers will best be met from among 
the pupils of the middle schools which they would like to see 
established after the pupils have nnderg<me a supplementary 
cc urse of training ; and from the widows’ homes which have been 
established in several parts of India. The sources of supply, 
[unvever, should not he utilized to the exclusion of the existing 
training schools, which, on a limited scale, are doing most useful 
work. 

As regards teachers of higher type, the Commission recognize 
that, if their programme of development is to be carried cnit, 
ihe necessary recruits can at present only be obtained from 
Britain or America. This remark, however (written in applica- 
tion to the Presidency of Bengal, though luidoabtedly applicable 
to a large degree elsewhere), is tempered by the recognition that 
the more orthodox section of Indian society fears the unsett ling 
influence of western women and that for the parada-nishin type 
of schools there must be a large increase in the number of well- 
educated Indian vvornen teachers. The Government of India 
are fully alive to the advantage of supplementing the efforts of 
Government by the service cf competent private bodies in the 
task of training women teachers. They incline also to the view 
of the Commission that this work should not be treated as apart, 
tliat It can be carried on as a portion of the ordinary teaching 
work of schools and university courses and that education may 
fitly form a subject in the courses leading to the intermediate and 
degree stages. In this connection, the foil wing passage from 
chapter XXXVI of the Commission's Report is quoted : — 

“We would suggest (i) that post-graduate classes in the 
university department of educaiion which we shall propose 
should be thrown open to women equally with men ; (2) that 
education should be introduced as one of the subjects for the 
degree, and that instruction for this purpose should be provided 
by the three Calcutta women’s colleges in co-operation ; (3) that 
an introduction to the methods of teaching should be also made 
one of the possible subjects at the intermediate stage, as has’ 
already been suggested in the case of intermediate colleges for 
men, and that this option should be offered in all the women’s 
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colleges ; (4) that training for the L. T. diploma and for the B, T. 
degree should be given in the women’s colleges on a co-operative^ 
system, under the direction and advice of the university depart- 
ment of education, which might afford much assistance/’ 

Professional Training, 

Apart from the training of teachers it has been recognized 
by many authorities, including the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion, tliat the profession in which there' is the greatest need for 
women is the medical. After discussing the difficuities of the 
situation and the proposal, now abandoned, to exclude women 
Irom the Calcutta Medical College, the Commission conclude 
t hat all the existing arrangements are little better tlian makeshifts 
and that until Hindu and Mussalman society has materially 
modified its attitude on the training of women no real solution for 
this problem will be {lossible. d'hey consider, however, that 
one obstacle should be removed, namely, the dilFicuIty of obtain- 
ing the requisite preliminary training. While it would be very 
expensive to provide this in any single college it might be possible 
to make use of some of the teachers in the laboratories irrovided 
lor men in the preliminary medical subjects. These suggestions 
are endorsed by tiie Government of India and the attention of 
tfie Governments both ol Bengal and of otlier Presidencies and 
Provinces is invited to ihem. 

Conclusion. 

In some of the opinions received by the GoverntneiU of India 
It is contended that tlie progress of female education is not 
primarily a matter of money but of social development and it is 
mged that in many cases schools liave been opened but have 
failed to attract scholars, By many others it is held that the 
expansion of girls’ education is mainly a matter of finance and 
that if only more money can be spent on schools and on the 
training of teachers the number of scholars will rapidly advance. 
There are doubtless parts of the cquntry in which the former of 
these views is a correct representation of facts. There are tracts, 
however, where substantial sums of money can be spent usefully 
in starting new schools, in strengthening the Inspectorate, in 
experimenting with widows’ homes, secondary schools of the 
types described above, and the like. Where anything can be 
done by the expenditure of money in such cases it is hoped that 
local Governments and local bodies will be liberal in doing what 
their resources permit. At its present stage the education 
of girls needs more financial fostering than that of boys : 
Primary education must mainly be free : scholarships and 
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sliidenlships must be given more lavishly ; grants-in-aid 
must be calculated mr>re generous!)^ : and the greater expensive- 
ness of secondary education has to be practically recognized^ 
For part of the expenditure imadved it is hoped that private 
endcnvmenls may be fort Imnming, and so tar as public money is 
required the responsibility rests urimariy witii the provincial 
governments and the local bf>dies ca^ncerned. The Government 
of India have of late years given considerable grants to help in 
various educational activities, more especially in [.rimary education 
and the training of teacheis and tlie utilization of these grants is 
by lU) means confined to the education of hoys. But since the 
im[)ending clianges in the relations bet ween Imperial and Pro- 
vincial finance \vill in all yirobability involve the complete 
dissocial ir)n of i tie f>rmer from educational expenditure in the 
provinces, the poA'incial and local agencies will become not 
merelv [nimarily bn’ exclusively resjKinsihle tor the future 
development of the edncati(tn t)! giils. It will rest with them 
to decide how far they will tie able to devote public money to 
fiirtheiing this form of educati(m, and it is fioped that the 
suggestions which have he<m pm forward in the [^receding 
|)aragraohs will be of assistance in indicating the objects on 
which siicfi monev can most usefuilv be sjient and the directions 
in which (fie ^^rincatioii mI go Is tin nmst prolitably be guideil. 
Mithetto tlie lirficidiy h;is often been not so much in llie actual 
provision of funds as in the disco\’eiy of opportunity tor theii 
fruitful expeiidii lire, ddn-re c.'ui be little doubt that in future 
sucli opport uTiit ies will hugely inciease. Aiihough it has to be 
admitted that the total number <>| girls under education is at 
present iiilini lesimal, llie orogrees made in the last few years is 
signilicaiil , tlie inteiest nc)vv evinced in the subject is a hopeful 
sign and the etihanced rate-! of dcvclopiueiu in the education ot 
hoys, es[)ecia!ly in its higher firanches, is hound to inlluence 
favourably the popular aititif^Ie towards the education of girls. 
There is every reason, tlivrehire, to hope that the demand for 
girls’ education and the supply of means to foster its growth ma)- 
in the future so read upon each other as to tirovide for an early 
and substantial development of this important factor in the 
progress of India. 



Review of Trade in India 

1917-18 

A Report is published periodically by the Deparlmeiit of 
Htatistics, India, reviewing India s trade. It roughly shows the future 
developments aiid the lines on which progress is likely to take. The 
Reiwt fpr 1917-18 begins by iK)in ting out that ‘‘for the fourth 
year in succession the Review of the Trade of India has l>een 
written amid the tumult of a world at war. Three years ago few of 
us dreamt that India, being far distant from the titanic struggle in 
Europe, would have experienced the great changes that have taken in 
her commerce and industry. In Commerce the continuous demands 
on the part of the Allies stimulated the export of commodities of 
vital or national importance, and at the same time altered the 
direction of trade ; in industry necessity was the mother of inveijtion, 
and the War has been a great impetus to industrial development. 
The share of manufactured goods in the export trade of the year 
increased to 31 per cent, from nearly 24 per cent., the pre-War 
average. Owing to the phenomenal shortage of ocean freight and 
restrictions in the outflow of merchandise in various ways, India 
(which had held before the outbreak of War the second place in the 
Empire^s trade, next only after the United Kingdom) gave pride of 
place to Canada.” The value of the overseas trade in merchandise 
was nearly Rs. 393 orores as against Rs, 396 crorcs in the previous 
year and Rs. 370 crores, the pre-War average. In exports of mer- 
chandise there was a decrese of 1 per cent., while imports were 
approximately the same in value as in the preceding year. Prices 
have had a great effect, as was to be anticipated in the value of the 
trade. -Had the prices of the previous year prevailed the value of 
the import trade would have been Rs. 122 crores instead of Rs. 150 
crorcs, and that of the export trade Rs. 216 crores instead of Rs. 233 
crores. Import prices rose, as compared with the previous year, 
23 per cent., while exports rose 8 per cent. 

2. During the year India sent goods to the value of Rs. 127 
crores to the United Kingdom and other parts of the British Empire 
and Rs. 90 crores to the Allies. The bulk of exports to the United 
Kingdom and her Allies consisted of articles of national importance. 
The quantities exported of food grains, especially wheat, bariey, and 
^gram, jute manufactures, tea, and tanned hides considerably increase 
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ed as compared with the exports in the pre-war i)eriod. The total 
value of food grains exported amounted to nearly Ks. 54 crores as 
against Es, 46 crores, the pre-War average, and of this amount 
wheat accounted for Rs. 19 crores. The export of jute manufactures 
was valued at approximately Rs. 43 crores as against Rs. 20 crores 
in the pre-War quinquennium, while tea was exported to ti e extent 
of Rs, 18 crores, the pre-War average beii g Rs. 13 crores, and 
tanned hides Rs. 5 crores as against only Rs. one half crores in the 
pre-War period. ‘‘War time prosperity has, so far as our industrial 
activities are concerned, continued to bring grist to the mill. The 
trade returns of the year are surprisinly good considering the restric- 
tions prevailing upon exports, and the difficulties of freight and 
finance.*^ This is well illustrated in the statement of Bank Clearings, 
which reflects the activities which the country continues to experience 
mainly, if not wholly, as an outcome of conditions in Lurope. 

Company flotatior s similarly illustrate this industrial pros- 
perity. Prices of securities and shares show a general increase 
so far as industrial matters are concerned, while there was a decrease 
in the market price of Government securities and Municipal 
debentures. 

3, Of the detailed analysis of India’s trade in 1917^18, 
the following is a summary. In cotton piece goods, India s 
largest import, there w^as a decrease in quantity coupled with 

a large increase in value. The share of the United Kingdom 
in grey goods decreased to 87'2 per cent from 98 8 per cent in 
the pre-War quinquennium, to coloured goods to 91 8 per cent 
from 93*5 per cent, while that of white goods increased slightly 
to 98’8 per cent, from 98 per cent, Indian mills showed an increase 
in the production of finer varieties of cotton fabrics, parliiculariy 
coloured goods, and also an increase in the production of high 

counts of yarn spun, Japan considerably increased her share in 

the imports of cotton piecikgoods, the quantity imported from Japan 
in 1917-18 being 30 times that in the pre-War period^ Next to 
cotton piece-goods sugar is India’s largest import. The total imports 
of sugar were 7 per cent larger than those in the previous year 
and Java continued to be the principal source of supply. Ihe 
review on the iron and steel import trade illustrates how great 
were the deniands on the part of the Allies for the manufacture of 
iron and steel Iiito munitions of War. The total imports were 
less by 79 per cent the pre-War average. The value of the imports 
of railway plant and rolling stock was only one-ninth of the pre- 
War quinquennial average. Kerosene oil was imported only to the 
extent of 31 million gallons as against 49 million gallons in the 
67 million gallons, the average import before* 
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the War. An interesting feature of the yearns trade in mineral 
oil was the increase in the imports from Persia, In the imports 
of provisions, an interesting change in the direction of trade has 
taken place as Australia has increased her share in the imports of 
biscuits from 5 per cent during pre-War times to 52 per cent iji 
1917-18, and also increased her supplies of bacon and hams, cheese, 
canned and bottled provisions, jams and jellies. The United 
States was the largest provider of condensed milk followed by the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and Holland. The quantity of brandy 
imported was 228,000 gallons and of whisky 656 OQO gallons. The 
imports of beer were 1, 858,000 gallons as against 2,586 gallons in 
the previous year, A very interesting feature of the trade in beer 
is that for the first time Japan took the lead, the United Kingdom 
having hitherto been the largest sui>plier. On account of the 
embargo on imports, the number of motor cars decreased . ))y 73 
licr cent., and the year, like its two predecessors, was the year of 
the American motor car in India. 

4. In the export trade there were several interesting 
features. The chief feature of the year was the large increase 
of 52 per cent in the value of food grains expoited, a result 
of ' the unusually good monsoon which is the jugular vein of 
India’s .trade. Another feature of the export trade was the 
increase in the value of raw cotton exported by 18 percent above 
that of the previous year. The exports of jute manufactures 
amounted to nearly 720,000, tons valued at nearly 43 crores, In 
three years the Jute mills of Bengal have shipped on Government 
account 1,073 millions of bags and 375 million yards of cloth. 
Another feature of the export trade was the large decrease in raw 
jute, seeds and raw hides and skins. Raw and manufactured cotton 
was the chief expoit during the year as was iute in the two precoed- 
ing years. The exports of tea were the highest on record — 359 
million lbs., or 95 percent, above the pre-War average. The ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom were 37 per cent, above the pre- 
war average and the direct shipments to the United States were 
nearly seven times those of 1916 — 17 and more than eight times 
the pre-War average. 

Indian Trde and Wat 

In the direction of India s trade the elfect of the War has 
bee?) to increase the trade of India with other parts of the British 
Empire. The share of the British Empire in 1917-18 rose to 57 
per cent from 53 per cent in the pre-War quimiucnniUm. Trade 
with foreign countries decreased from 47 per eent^ to 43 per cent. 
The most interesting feature in regard to the direction of trade is 
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the large increase in the trade with Japan and the United StaU n. 
Mr. O'Coonor, late Director General of Statistics, wrote in th. 
Review of Trade for 1883-89 regarding the trade of Japan that 
“Imports from Japan are quite trifling averaging less than three 
lakhs annually in the last five years, and there are no indications 
of an increase unless the imports of copper should be resumed/’ 
When the long list of imports at the present tittie is examined the 
progress in our trade with Japan cannot be termed other than 
phenomenal. In 1917-18 the total trade with Japan exceeded that 
with other countries except the United Kingdon and was valued 
at 52 crOres. This was an increase of 400 per cent, in imports ai’d 
103 per cent, in exports over the pre-War average. The value 
of the trade with the United States had grown to twice what it 
was in the pre-AV^ar period being second only to that with Japan. 
Half of the import trade with the United Stntes was made up of 
iron, steel, and mineral oil, while the trade with Jai>an was chiefly 
in the import of cotton manufactures, matches, metals, silk manu- 
factures, and glassware and in the export of raw cotton. 

Frontier Trade 

An interesting feature noted on the frontier trade of India is 
the increase in importance of the Shan States in the production of 
lead and silver. Owing to the large output of the mines near Namtu 
the production oi rehued silvei in two years has risem from nil to 
over one-half million ounce, aiid the production of refined lead from 
nearly 7.000 tons to 17,000 tons. In the rail and river-borne trade 
the statistics of the movements of peice goods are of considerable 
interest as they were 60 per cent, below those of the pre-War year. 
Of the cOnsumifig provinces, Bengal and Madras showed a decrease 
of 42 per cent each, the United Provinces 28 per cent and the 
Punjab 14 per cent. In the net imports of kerosene oil by rail and 
river, Bengal showed a decrease of 30 per cent. Madras 17 per 
cent., Bihar and Orissa 1^ percent., the United Provinces 14 i:)er 
cent,, Bombay 7 percent, and the Punjab 17 per cent. Railway 
earnings which are always a valuable index to the general move- 
ment of the inland trade of the year were 20 per cent above those 
of the pro- War year and 8 per cent above the previous year. 

7. One of the most interesting fealures, if not the most inter- 
esting, is that dealing with the excess of exports over imports, and 
the liquidation of this large trade balance which India has enjdyed 
in recent years mainly on account of the insistent demand on the 
part of the Allies for her products. The gap between exports and 
imports of merchandise was .£61 millions sterling, as against £63 
tnillions in 1916 — 17, and £62 millions tho pre-War average. The 
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net balance was estimated at £11,590,000 as against £30,305,000 
in 1916 — 17. A caveat, however, is added that it must suffice to 
affirm at the risk of wearying the reader with so many repetitions on 
this subject that there are more things in regard to India's balan^ of 
trade than are dreamt of in the philosophy of the Indian trade 
returns.^’ The increase in the net imports of treasure was mainly 
due to large imports. of gold, and the statistics of treasure show that 
India has been absorbirg considerable amounts of the precious 
metals in spite of the War. The absorption of gold during the five 
years ending March 1918 amounted to more than one-half of the 
world’s yearly production and the net imports of silver in the same 
perioi nearly twice the world’s annua] production. 
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Review of liidian Trade 1918-19 

A widespread famine following a drastic failure of the 1918 mon- 
soon was the feature of the year under Review. This naturally led to 
a serious outbreak of an Influenza Epidemic upon a de-vitalised 
people, taking the huge toll of life of six millions in the course of a few 
months. Pre-occupations of the war engaged Government in the 
production of Munitions of war, in the exportation of foodstuffs 
and articles of national importance to the war theatres. This served 
to drain the country of supplies for the armies, including the armies 
of the allies, and economic distress of the people was as acute as 
never before. Consequently agriculture, now the only occupation 
of the people, greatly suffered, and to crown all the unhealthy 
speculation of capitalists forced up prices to an extent undreamt of 
before. The year under Review was made up of crashing crises 
and dramatic changes. Production held up, prices forced up, 
sudden rise in exchange, a silver crisis, the sudden collaspse of the 
German offensive followed by an equally sudden armistice came 
ill quick succession, a’ld dislocated reasonably anticipated prospects of 
trade and industry. 

The total \^alu3 of the Overseas Trade in Merchandise was 
nearly Rs. 420 crores as against 393 crores of 1917-18 and Rs. 370 
crores, the pre-war average^ The total value of imports was Rs. 169 
crores as against Rs. 150 qrores of 1917-18 and Rs. 145 crores the 
pre-war average. The total value of exports was Rs. 239 crores as 
against Rs. 233 crores Jn 1917-18 and Rs. 219 crores the pre-war average. 
The greatest profiteers were the Jute manufacturers. The total 
value of the export of Jute manufactures amounted to Rs. 52 crores 
as against Rs. 19 crores. Then come Tea and also the Railwayraen 
earning a rich harvest of dividends. The rise in x>rices accounted 
for the increase in the value of exports and imports and the higher 
profits went into the coffers of capitalists and speculators. The 
returns hence do not show the prosperity of the people nor in the 
increase of actpal economic produce though imports increased in 
value by about 16 per cent, exports by 9 per cent, and re-exports by 
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as much as 215 per cent. Government stopped the import of 
Gold on private account and imported a huge lot of Silver from the 
United States of America to meet the sudden Silver crisis. For 
the financial position of th^ country in this period — See parti, 
page 114 to 144, 

The Import Trade 

The total of the imports in 1918-19 was Rs. 169 crores (£113 
millions), an increase of nearly Rs. 19 crores (£13 millions) or 12 
per cent, over the preceding year. This is an increase of Rs. 23 
crores (£15 millions) or 16 per cent, above the annual pre-war 
average. The value of the import trade in 1918-19 was the highest 
yet recorded, with the exception of the pre-war year 1913-14. This 
increase in value is due to the unpre3edented rise in prices which 
is one of the immediate effects of the War. 

The main features of the statistical returns as compared with 
those of 1917-18 are (1) the large increase of Rs. 4,69 lakhs or 60 
per cent, in the value of iron and steel imported, and of Rs. 4,57 
lakhs or 106 per cent, in the value of imported cotton twist and 
yarn ; (2) the increase in silk manufactures, raw cotton, wheat, 
Railway materials, liquors, mineral oil other than kerosene, spices, 
apparel, machinery, and articles imported by post ; and (3) the 
decrease in kerosene oil, matches, and timber. 

The value of the imports into Bombay increased by about 
Rs. 14 crores or 25 per cent, mainly owing to cotton twist and yarn, 
and piece-goods, BengaT showed an improvement of Rs. 6 crores, 
chiefly in metals and manufactures pf metals, and Burma of nearly 
1 crore of rupees, and in Sind there was a decrease of Rs. 2 crores. 


The Chief Imports are tabulated below 




Pre-war 

War 


i' 


average 

average 

1918 •!». 


In lakhs 

of Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Cotton goods ... 

... 

4,841 

4,743 

5,169 

„ yarn 

... 

377 

495 

887 

Sugar 

... 

1,317 

1,470 

1,561 

Iron and steel ... 

... 

1,117 

961 

1,245 

Railway plant and rolling-stock 


611 

348 

104 

Machinery of all kinds, including. 

belting 

580 

576 , 

, 586 

Silk, raw and manufactures 


394 

393 

475 

Chemical, drugs, etc. 

• • • 

213 

342 . 

422 

Mineral oil 

« • • 

372 

* 402 

361 
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Liquors 

202 

236 

337 

Hard war 

317 

279 

321 

Paper and paste board 

127 

196 

272 

Salt 

79 

181 

233 

Provisions 

206 

216 

194 

Motor cars and Cycles 

100 

111 

38 

Spices 

154 

196 

241 

Woollen manufactures 

308 

181 

217 

Instruments, apparatus, etc**- 

... 1.35 

165 

216 

Tobacco 

71 

132 

214 

Apparel 

146 

143 

183 

Matches 

88 

153 

164 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

133 

106 

158 

Paints and painter’s materials 

71 

99 

127 

Seeds 

7 

68 

125 

(7la.ss and glassware 

162 

128 

124 

Grain, pulse and flour 

19 

6.3 

112 

Haberdashery and millinery 

1.36 

102 

106 

Wood and timber 

... 79 

102 

100 

Soap 

61 

96 

100 

Fruits and vegetables 

... 107 

no 

93 

Articles imported bv post 

169 

277 

496 

Cotton goods. — Largo quantities of Cotton twist yam 

and very 


little of piece goods came to India as imports. The total value 
of cotton manufactures including twist and yarn imported into 
India is Rs. 61 cores as against 57 crores of the preceding year and 
52 crores of the i>re-war annual average. Of the tolal value of all 
imports these amounted to 36 per cent as against 38 of 1917-18. Twist 
and yarn alone c ime to the extent of 38 million ®)s as against 19 
of preceding year, and 42, tire pre war average. The total value was 
Rs. 887 lakhs — an increase of 106 per cent over 1917-18 and of 135 
per cent over pre-war figure. The average value per pound rose 
from Rs. 2*3-5 to Rs. 2-5-3. Piece goods, India’s biggest imi>ort, 
suffered during the year to 43 per cent. 

Sugar. — Next to Cotton manufactures, sugar is India’s largest 
import, though she was once the largest sugar growiig country, 
the trade having been allowed to dwindle in the interest of westfcflrn 
planters. The total amount imported during 1918-19 was 507 
thousand tons of the tolal value of Rs. 1537 lakhs. Of this 363 
thousand tons came from Java, and about 70 thousand each from 
Mauritius and the Straits, . . 
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Imports of Sugar. 


lil9 



Pre-war 

Average 

war 

average 

1918-19 

Java 

Mauritius 

Straits 

... Tons. 

” * ff 

... ,, 

463,000 

128,800 

1,700 

367200 

40,700 

44,400 

363.100 
77,200 

62.100 

Other Countries 


in 

smaller 

quantities 

Total of all countries 
Total value in lakhs 

... Tong. 

• Rs. 

633,600 

125,297 

472,300 

141602 

606,700 

163,681 

The Indian production was 

2337000 

tons as aganst 3,3110^0 


of 1917-18. 

Iron and Steel. — Next in importance to the last two come iron 
and steel. The total value of Railway plant and rolling stock was 
Rs. 168 lakhs. This is 70 higher than in 1917-18 but still 81 ‘‘/o 
lielow pre-war average. More than 9.5 of this quantity came 
from Britain. Of Machinery and mill- work, the import was valued 
at- Rs. 686 lakhs against 523 of the preceding year. Cotton mill 
machinery alone came to the extent of about Rs. 165 lakhs, chiefly 
from Britain. On this head the imports from the U. 8. A. show 
a steady increase from Rs 8 lakhs in 1917-18 to Rs. 16 lakhs in 1918, 
while Britain shows a steady decline from Rs. 31 lakhs, the pre-war 
average, to Rs. 18-20 lakhs. 

Mineral oils. — There was a steady decline in the import of 
Keroaine oil — being less than one-fifth of the pre-war average — 
chiefly owing to freight difficulties and high prices. Fuel oil and 
lubricating oils however show a large increase. 

The Elxport Trade 

The value of the exports of Indian merchandise in 1918-19 
was Rs. 239 crores 159 millions). This was an increase of Rs. 6 
crores (£4 millions) or 2 per cent, over the preceding year, and of 
Rs. 20 crores (£13 millions) or 9 per cent, over the annual average of 
the five ^ars immediately preceding the war. The value of the 
export ti^e was the highest recorded, with the exception of the 
two pre-war years 1912-13 and 1913-14. The increase in value was 
due to the common inflation of prices. The following state- 
ment shows the value of the export trade since the* 1903, 
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Fios yearly averages, Rs. (lakhs) 

Average of five years ending 1903-04 ... 121,31 

„ „ „ „ 1908-09 ... ... 161,84 

, , , , , , M 1913-14 pre- war av ei*age ... 219,50 

,, ,, ,, ,, 191 8-1 9 war average ... 215,96 

Yearly lot i. 

Year 1913-1 4 (pre-\var year) ... ... 244,20 

„ 19M-15 ... ... ... ... 177,48 

191.546 ... ... ... ... 192,53 

„ 1916-17 ... ... ... ... 237,07 

„ 1917-18 ... ... ... ... 233,44 

„ 1918-19 ... ... ... ... 239.31 


The important icatnres are (l) the largo decrease of Rs. 14 
orores in the ^^l]ue of food gi-aij.s exported ; (2) a decrease to the 
extent of R.s. 12 d'ores in tlie exi>orts of raw cotton : (3) the large 
inci'casc of Rs. 10 ci'ores of jntc mai.iifact nres exported ; (4) the 
rcco\ ery of R.s. 6 crores in last year's low exports of raw jute ; 
and (5) the ii:(rea.ses in the value of seeds (Rs. 3 crores) raw and 
tanned skins (Rs. 3 crores\ tanned hides (Rs. 2 crores), raw wool 
(Re. 1 crore), ai;d oils (Re. 1 crore^. 

The chief exports were : jute, raw and manufactured ; cotton, 
raw and manufactured ; grain, pulse, and fionr ; hides and skins 
raw and tanned ; tea ; and seeds. Raw and manufactured jute was 
the ywiiicipal ex] ort in the year under review, as was cotton in the 
])receding year. Manufactured jute by itself was the chief export 
of the yeai', reachij^g the record total of i^s. 52 crores, and exceed- 
ing the expoit of raw and manufactured coVtpn taken together 
by Rs. 7 crores. 

The value of the export trade of Bengal increased by Rs. 18* 
crores or 21 per cent, mainly due to the lai'ger exports of raw jute 
aid seeds and also, to increase in the i»rice of manufactured jute. 
Bombay showed a decrease of Rs. 10 crores, chiefly in raw cotton 
and wheat, and Sind of Rs. 9 crores in food grains, especially wheat 
and barley. Burma .showed an in>i>rovement of Rs.. 4 crores and 
Madras, of Rs. 3 crores. These figures suggest the prosperity of 
Calcutta's export trade during the year ending March 1919, 

Jute and jute Manufacturers. — The total value of raw jut® 
exported was Rs. 13 crores and of manufactured jute Rs. 52 crores. 
The combined, value (Rs. 65 crores) was the highest recorded ; 
representing 27 pei;cerit. of the total value of the export of Indian 
merchandise as compared with 21 per cent, in I9I7-I8, and 19 per 
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cent, ill the pre-war quinquenriium. Jute manufactm^s alone ac- 
counted for 22 per cent, of the total exfiorts of the year as against 
9 per cent, in the pro-war quinquennium. The value of raw jute 
e-xported nearly doubled, while that of jute manufactures was 23 
per cent, above that of the preceding year. ‘Bengal alone had 99 
per cent, of these exports. 

Raw Jute. — The total quantity exported was 398,100 tons or 
2,229,600 bales of 400 lbs. each. This is 43 per cent, above the exports 
of the preceding year, and 48 per cent, below the pre-war- normal. 
During the first eight months of the year the quantity exported 
showe 1 an increase of al)Out 80 per cent. In the later months, December 
to March, after the armistice was signed, there was a steady decline. 
The value of the year's exports was Rs. 12,72 lakhs, an increase of 
97 per cent, over the preceding year. Had the prices of 1917-18 
prevailed, the value would have been Rs. 9,24 lakhs, or there was an 
increase of Rs. 3,48 lakhs on account of higher prices. 

Jute Manufactures. — In the period under revied Jute manu- 
factures were for the second time India's chief export. There was a 
decrease in the quantity exported but a very large increase in value on 
account of higher prices. The total weight of iute manufactures 
exported was 681,600 tons, a decrease of 5 per cent, as compared 
with the preceding year, while the value of these exports increased 
to Rs. 52 crores, /.^. by 23 per cent. 

Raw Cotton. — The quantity of raw cotton exported abroad 
in 1918-19 was so low as only 183,950 tons or 1,030,100 bales of 
400 lbs. each. There was a decrease of 50 per cent, in quantity as 
compared with the preceding year, and of 57 i)or cent, as compared 
with the pre-war quinquennium. Before the war the British Empire 
had 6 per cent, of this trade, the Allies 69 per cent, of which Japan 
took 42 per cent, and the enemy countries 22 per cent. In the year 
under review the share of the British Empire was 9 per cent, and the 
Allies 90 of which Japan alone had 76 per cent. Uiidei the prices 
of 1917-18 the value would have been Rs. 21,47 lakhs, but it 
ros3 to Rs. 30,98 lakhs, or in other words, there was an 
increase of Rs. 9,51 lakhs due to higher prices. The wholesale 
price of Broach cotlon per candy of 784 lbs. at Bombay was no less 
than Rs. 711 at the beginning of the year, and rose to Rs. 915 in 
August. There was a fall in the later months of the year, and tRe 
average for the year was Rs, 692 as against Rs. 607 in the pre- 
deeding year and Rs. 303 the pre-war average. The 1918-19 crop 
was estimated to yield 3,670,000 bales of 400 lbs. each against 
3,998,000 bales in 1917-18, a decrease of 8 per cent. 

Cotton manufactures. — In regard to Indian piece-goo<ls, ex- 
liorts and production were above the pre-war average, but less than 
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ill the precedfiig year.- In twist and yarii^ however, there was a 
decjrerase both as regards exports and production as compared with 
1917-18 and also \^ith the i>re-war normal. 

Colton yarn. — The production was 615 million lbs., adecrtase 
of 7 per cent, as comxiared with 1917-lS, and of 5 x>er cent, as 
compared with pre-war average. The reduction in exports was 
much grater than the decrease in production. The total quantity, 
nearly 64 million lbs, was 47 per cent. Iielow the preceding year, 
and 67 per cent, liclow the pre-war average. M()st of the principal 
consuming countries took less yarn, the remarkable decrese iu 
(he case of China being from Ks. 102 million in 1917-lS to 49 million 
Jbs in the year under review or 52 per cent. 

Cotton piece goods. — Tln^ exports of Indian made piece-goods 
was 1 49 million yards or 65 {)(*r cent alxive the i>re-vvar average, 
but 21 per cent. Ix'low 1b(^ preceding year. I'hc; value of the exports, 
notwithstanding a decrease in qiiantily, iia reased fn m Es. 5,54 
lakhs in 1917-18 to Es. 6, 15 lakhs on aceonnt of higher prices. Had 
the prices of the ])r(M)(‘(]ing year prevailed, the value would have been 
Rs. 4,43 lakhs. There was therefore, an increase of Rs. 2,02 lakhs 
duo to a higher range of prices. The exi>Oxts were as follows : — 



The Indian Science Congress 

Bombay — JSih Jamiaty W/&. 

The Indian Science Congress began its sessions at Bombay in 
the Sir Cowasji Jahangir Hall. There was a large attendance of 
scientists of different persuasions who came from distant places 
in India. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay opened the 
proceedings in a short speech welcoming the Congress to Bombay. 
Sir Leonard Rogers, the president, then delivered his address. 
In the course of a long speech mainly devoted to his classic 
researches in Cholera and tropic diseases, he said : — 

‘‘The great lesson to be derived from the researches on cholera 
which I have related is the importance of combined clinical and 
pathological investigations. So strongly do I hold the necessity 
of medical lesearch workers being in the closest possible relation- 
ship with large hospitals to enable them to work on practical lines 
that I regard Pasteur's great discovery of his preventative treat- 
ment of hydrophobia as having been a curse rather than a 
blessing to India, because it has led to three important research 
laboratories being placed on remote hilltops for the sake of the 
relatively insingnificant mortality from hydrophobia to the grave 
detriment of work on all the more important tropical diseases. 

“The serious disadvantage which so many of the members of 
the bacteriological — or as it should be called medical research — 
depaitment now labour under by their divorce from large hospitals 
in. the plains will be partly removed when the schools of tropical 
medicine in Calcutta and Bombay are opened, when team work 
so essential to the solution of the larger medical problems will be 
possible. In addition, all the larger hospitals should have whole- 
time pathologists, both to enable the abundant clinical material 
they contain to be made available for research purposes, and also 
to allow the clinical staff and the patients to have the immense 
advantages in the diagnosis and vaccine and other lines of 
treatment which a bacteriological laboratory affords through 
recent advances in our knowledge of medicine. 

“During the last nineteen years I have had unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for combined clinical and pathological research, although the 
expenses of living in Calcutta are so great that I could not have 
ajforded to retain the post on the pay it carries and continue my 
investigations, but for the accident that I married late in life ; 
surely not a very satisfactory state of affairs, to which I shall 

W-io 
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return immediately. The access of pathologists to the clinical ma- 
terials necessary for ilieii researches may sometimes be a difficult 
problem, although as a rule clinicians are quite willing to give the 
necessary facilities. For some researches, however, more complete 
control of clinical cases is required and this urgent need led me 
with the invaluable lielp of Sir Kailash C. Bose to collect liie 
money required to build the Carmichael hospital for tropical 
diseases as an integral part of the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. This allows the cases of any special disease under 
investigation to be placed at tiie disposal of a particular research 
worker to the necessary degree without his being burdened 
with the charge of clinical material of all kinds, as in former days, 
to the detriment of his research work. In future I understand 
pathologists of our medical colleges will be supplied from the 
bacteriological or research department and will make the subject 
their life-study, and not be eligible for clinical posts. In order to 
get the Medical Officers with the highest abilities and scientific 
training required for success in research to devote their lives to it 
and to abandon the much more lucrative clinical side of medicine, 
it will be absolutely necessary to give them salaries in proportion 
to the long and expensive scientific training of from six to eight 
years which they receive after finishing their general school 
education. 

The Parsimonious Gain, 

^'Unfortunately the shortsightedness, to put it as mildly as 
possible, of the controlling service in India, the senior members 
of which, admitted before the age of entry was raised to the pre- 
sent standard, were recruited from schools, often with the aid of 
cramming and almost invariably without any scientific knowledge, 
and whose education ceased before they became of age, has for 
long used its almost uncontrolled power in India to prevent the 
more highly educated members of the scientific services including 
the medical, from receiving pay adequate to their training, much 
less the princely salaries vvhicn the Indian Civil Service obtain for 
themselves. 

Ignorance of Simla. 

“That the Simla authorities are still quite unaware of the value 
of scientific training and experience will be clear from the fact that 
when recently sanctioning a new appointment as director of a 
postgraduate scientific school and research institute, they cut 
down the emoluments recommended by the local Government, 
which is finding the money, to below a copafortable living wages 
in the expensive location of the institution, and actually to below 
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the present pay in a much less responsible position of the very 
officer whose nomination to the post they at the same time 
accepted^ and that too although he happens to be a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Further proof of the truth of the above state- 
ment is surely unnecessary. 

“Now that the worlJ-wide devastation and the destruction of 
irreplaceable human life has at length ceased, I should like to see 
the flow of money diverted to the noble object of saving life by 
means of a great extension of medical research, and I can conceive 
of no more fitting thankoflfering for the delivery of the world 
from the greatest menace that has ever threatened modern civi- 
lisation. What is wanted is an Indian Rockfeller to come 
forward with a crore or two of rupees, backed by large contribu- 
tions from many others, to be devoted to the aid of genuine 
medical research all over India independently of race or position, 
under the control of a governing body, the Chairman and a large 
majority of whom should be scientific experts. 


Papers Bead. 

Next day, January 14th, the following papers were read : — 

I. “The use of nitrogenous fertilisers in India’^ by Mr. C. M. 
Hutchinson of Pusa was, in the absence of the author through 
illness, read by Mr. J. Mac Kenna, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India. The author, referring chiefly to the condi- 
tions prevailing in north-east India, pointed out that nitrogen is 
by no means always a limiting factor in many Indian soils, and 
said that caution was necessary in the indiscriminate application 
of nitrogenous manures, as under such treatment, the exhaustion 
of mineral fertilising resources of the soil might easily result. The 
only small portion of nitrogen present in the soil is in the form 
immediately available for plant food, the proportion available 
depending on the rate at which breaking down of protein matter 
and nitrification are taking place. Protein fermentation may 
easily take an undesirable direction leading to an accumulatio n of 
products not directly useful, while at the same time, owing to in- 
tensive cultivation, the carbohydrate material in the soil is greatly 
<f^inished, with the resulting decrease in nitrogen assimilation. 
Hence, if intensive methods of cultivation are to be maintained, 
ihese losses must be made good by the addition of nitrogenous 
materials under carefully controled conditions. The point is: 
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can an Indian afford these aplications ? This is an economic 
question which it is at present difficult to answer, and involves 
such questions as the limiting of exports of oil-seeds and elec- 
trolytic production of nitrogenous compounds. These are 
questions which will soon have lobe faced, if ultimate impoverish- 
ment of Indian soils is to be avoided. 

2. Mr. R. L, Mackenzie Wallis, M. A., M. S. A. read an 
interesting paper on the subjects of ‘‘Colloids and their Relation 
to Industry.” After general introduction, the writer dealt 
particulavly with the subject of protective colloids, instancing the 
use of dextrin, starch, etc., for the prevention of boiler scale,, 
the use of gelatin in electroplating to keep the metal in finely 
divided amorphous condition. The application of colloid chemis- 
try to foodstuffs had enabled the author to produce in India for 
few annas a pound of food material formerly sold for 
exports at nine shillings a pound. By the use of protective 
colloid he had also been able to make invalid food the digestibility, 
and nutritive properties of which were high. The use of colloids 
in medicine, particularly in the reduction of laxicity of certain 
drugs was touched upon. Details were given of the author’s 
recent work on the method of preparation of pure casein, and its 
behaviour with various solvents, particularly pysidine. A glue 
powder of great adhesiveness on moistening prepared from lime 
and casein was exhi luted, and the author anticipated that casein 
preparations would be used as a substitute for farina in sizing 
for water-proofing canvas, for protecting stone-work and 
preventing the corrosion ot metals. 

Agriculture and Applied Botany, 

Mr, Keatinge presided at the opening of the Agriculture and 
Applied Botany Section of the Science Congress on 15th January. 
His Presidential address dealt with some economic factors 
affecting agricultural progress. In the course of his address 
Mr. Keating said : 

“You discover something which should be of great value to the 
community, but the economic condition is often such that hardly 
any one is in a position to take advantage of your discovery. 
This cannot fail to be very disheartening to yourselves and to the 
public which is looking for material advancement at your hands, 
and to the Governments to whom we have to look for increased 
support. If the existing economic difficulties were insuperable 
there would be little use in railing against them but it is because 
I believe that they can be overcome and that a situation can be 
created in which praciical value of labours can be greatly 
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increased that I venture to address you on the subject. Stated in 
its briefest possible form my proposition is this. In farming there 
are two fundamental units — farm and farmer. For agricultural 
purposes it is necessary that farm should be a fixed and perma- 
nent unit, so that it may admit of permanent improvement and 
adequate development, and that the farmer should be a fluid and 
movable unit, so that the right men may get 10 right places. 
Speaking generally, we find to our misfortune that in India 
the exact reverse is the case — that farm on the one hand, is 
subject to a continuous series of economic earthquake and that 
the farmer, on other hand, is fixed and rooted. Speaking of 
farm he said that no: only was land totally undeveloped as develop- 
ment was known in other countries, but the idea of progressive 
development was hardly understood by ot hers. 

Turning to farming, he said the point was that the farmer was 
fixed and permanent. His faim might fly into fragments and 
grow steadily smaller, but, generally speaking, he himself persisted 
whether he were good or bad farmer. In the highly individua- 
listic and competitive countries, efficiency was secured largely 
by the eliminaiion of the unfit who were squeezed out of race by 
keen competition, coupled by the high standard of living. Law 
was in constant operation in England, and there had been periods 
of agricultural depression there, when unprogressive farmers had 
been ruined and squeezed out wholesale, while, on the same kinds 
of soil, it was recognised that bad farmer could hope, even in 
prosperous times, to survive many seasons* In rural India, 
however, competition was less keen, standard of living lower, and 
easy going tolerance combined with the elastic joint family 
system, helped it to tide the less effective members over their 
difficulties and to keep them in their place of subordination of more 
effective members of the community. 

In conclusion he said : We may then sum up the 
situation thus. The majority of the farms are of wrong size and 
wrong shape. They are not permanent units and are not suscep- 
tible of orderly and adequate improvement. The majority of the 
farmers are different in skill, industry and energy and balance a 
low standard of endeavour by a low standard of living. These 
are the fundamental obstructions to agricultural progress to which 
I have to refer. The question is how wci are to overcome them. 
It is clear that what we have to do is to endeavour to create and 
• maintain suitably sized and suitably situated holding which will 
admit of adequate development, and to arrange that there shall be 
nothing to prevent these economic units from passing by natural 
laws into the hands of most progresive farmers who will be in a 
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position I o make the best use of them. If we can do this, we can tru&t 
to natural fertility of soil and natural industry of the farmers tc^ 
secure the -progress which we desire, aided by scientific investiga- 
tions which had been made and which will be made in future.. 
But until we can do this, we shall not secure anything like full 
results that we look for from our natural advantages or from our 
scientific labours. Now what is it t hat prevents us from taking 
action of the nature indicated ? Whenever at)y remedial actiom 
of iiciture is sufzgestcd, it is always urged that the people have not 
asked for such actimi and du nut wain it, as such action would be 
opposed to their religion and to iheir sentiments, and that a 
shuflle of faiins and of farmers woi/M constitute a political danger. 
These aspects of the question must be carefully considered. Thi& 
is a country where religious and sentimental ideals count for 
much, wheie political dangers must be given due weight, but 
there is also persistent demand on the part of a section of the 
population for material progress. We have come to the partita g 
of ways, and India must decide which r(;ad she wishes to take. 
\^ou may set up a sentimeutal ideal and an asthetic ideal and 
an ideal of voluntary poveity or an ideal of political caution. 
Such ideals are quite iutelligil>le. The tro uble is that to a large 
extent they are not compatible with the ideal of mateiial ^rogiess, 
All that Isay is this. If the former ideals are chosen to the 
exclusion of the latteiy let us stop all talk of lapid material pro 
gress, we shall tiave deliberately refused to take first steps that 
lead to it, 

3. Mr, Keating’s papei was followed by a paper by Mr. B. C. 
Burt on ‘^The fragmentation of holdings as it effects 
the introduction of agricultural improvements.” It was pointed 
out that, lliLUgh tlie questi^ n of un-econoniic holding is complex, 
progress most necessaiily be gradual and fellow the general 
economic development. There is opportunity for immediate 
steps to discourage the fragmentation of holding. Instances were 
given of specific agricultural improvements, the introduction of 
which was delayed by the existing conditions and of marked 
results that had lesulted from some ex;eriments in consolidated 
holdings in U. l\ 

A spirited discussion folhnved, in which Dr. Mann, Mr. 
Howard, Mr, Keatinge, Mr. Kulkarni and Mr. Joshi took parr^ 
and stress was laid by the various speakers on the necessity for 
legislative assistance in meeting the difficulty and of the desir- 
ability of more concrete example of what might be achieved. 

4. Mr. Howard’s paper on “Drainage and plant growth,” which 
was well-illustrated by lantern slides and the specimen brought 
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out very cleaily the close relationship between health, vigour 
and the yield of various crops, and (he degree of drainage and 
soil aeration. Details of the exi>eriinent were described, proving 
the result of Java indigo in Bihar, which liad (;flen been attri- 
buted to the lack of available p’nosphate, but was really due to 
intt iTLipied sub-soil drainage, dut to the rise ot rivets in mon- 
soon, adversely affecting a deeprooted plant and that they could 
i ‘.rgely be got over by tlie use of suitable shallow rooted types. 

5, The paper by Mr, C. Ingles on ‘‘ Land drainage ” in irrigated 
lands in Bombay, Deccan which followed dealt with exceptional 
subsoil cottditions found to exist, and showed that in order to 
deal with ttie damage caused hy the spread of alkali, it was 
ntc s ary to locale and open ui> naimal deep drainage which 
was often quite distinct fiom the superficial drainage lines. 

6, Mr. Anstfoid’s paper on the Prevention cf soil leiation in 
estates in Southern India" described a metlu d of building up 
terraces ajaplicanle to the existing jAanlalions, and also an 
alternative meiliOid of preventing erosion on s'eep slopes by 
encouraging the growth of the seleclcd 'vceds, instead of clean 
cell i va! 

7, Mr. C. Dobbs on the ‘^Frequent failure of a large proporLion 
of nee crop” in Chota Nag-ur oiitlinetl ihe unusual conditions 
of ric^* grooving on these plateaus, and tiescrihed a method of 
p'o: ruction n iW being experiment ally tested near Ranchi, which, 
if successful, will make the tract far less precaiious, 

S. At the medical section Col Sir Leon od Rogers read a 
o.iper on ” S' dium monhuate” in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
He said that tuberculosis was the greatest scourge of mankind 
and was a serious problem in inUia. His work in connection 
with the treatment f f this disease originated in connection with 
Ins researches in the treatment (d leprosy with injections ot 
gyn(^coi dates. He prepaid a sodium monhuate and mentioned 
several case< where considerable improvement had followed after 
treatment uiih injections of this drug. 

Geological Seclitaii. 

In tho geological section of liie Congiess seven papers were 
read. Of special intetest was a paper hy Messrs, J. Coggin Brown 
and A. M. Heron on the distribution of ores of tungsten and tin 
in Banna, The authors pointed out the genetic relationship of 
these oies to granitic intrusions and on this basis were able to in- 
*dicaie lire existence of vast tracts of country in Burma that have 
been very imperfectly explored, and which should prove to con- 
lain dep )siis of these two metals. 
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Prof. D. N. Wadia of Jammu exhibited an interesling; series 
of boulders illusi ratine: a gradual passage from an altered grallo 
to an eclogite like rock due to tectonic pressure. 

Mr. H. Walker’s paper describes 4 falls of stony rnetec^rites in 
India during 1916 and 1917. These are representatives ot the 
visitors from outer space referred to by Dr. Gilbert Walker in 
his lecture on “Life of a star.” 

Mr. I. C. Cliriko’s (Kiper on tho geology of Travancore led to 
an interesting discussion on the nomenclature of laterite, whilst 
in Mr, A. Ghose’s paper on the sedimentary origin of Dharwar 
formation, the evidence of the existence of life in Dharwar line 
was briefly reviewed. 

The section of the Physics and Ma hematics met under the 
presidentship of Do D. N. Mallik. Mr. V. H. Jackson read a 
paper on the '‘Earth air current at Patna,” and described the 
latest refinements in his apparatus. He was followed by Dr, 
Gilbert T. Walker wh > gave a simple explanation of the fact that 
a billiard ball when struck with the left side curves to the left 
when travelling with nap of the cloth, but to the right when 
moving against the nap in a similar way. The reason for the 
curved path of a curling stone was given. 

After his paper, Dr. Walker shoved some interesting tops, 
one of which would only spin in one direction, while another 
stood up while at rest, hut fell over on being rotated. 

Other papers read were by Prof. Raman on “Resonance” and 
by Father Steichen on the “Tonisation of the air.” 

The Indian Science Congress met again in the Institute of 
Science Buildings on Jan. 16, The sections were Chemistry, 
Zoology and Ethnography, Pure Botany, and medical Research. 
Two presidential addresses were read, one in the Chemisirv 
Section, and the other on Post War Z )ology ” by Mr. F. M. 
Hewlett, B. A, F. E S, In the other sections a number of papers 
were read in the afternoon. 

The President of the Section of Zoology and Ethnogiaphy 
delivered his presidential address. In the course of his remarks 
he said : 

“There is one remarkable m adern development of the study of 
animals, especi ally of man, which can h ardly fail to hold one’s 
attention. I mean the development of the idea that underlyings 
the morphological characters of an organisation there is another 
of no less definite chemical characters. That each order of 
the family genus and species has an individuality, quite apart 
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from that vvhicli we have in the past made the basis of our 
zoological classifications, that is to say, a definite chemical per- 
sonality as definite in its way as thai complex morphological and 
physiological characters that go to form our ordinary every day 
concert of a mouse or an elepliant. If bodies of different animals 
are analysed or if particular organs or tissues are analysed, they 
are found 10 be by no means of the same composition in different 
genera and tlie same holds when the chemical behaviour of 
tissues is examined such as the absorptive power of blood for 
oxygen or the action of excretory organs. The lecturer then 
gave a series of demonstrations by graphs of relative ‘‘atiractive- 
!iess” of insects and their foods. 

After the close of the presidential address Mr. Hovvlett 
read two papers on the genesis and varieties of outrigger, etc. 

These papers were foIk)wed by no less than five others dealing 
with fishes. One of the papers by jMi. I. Southwell and Mr. Baini 
Prasad dealt with the types of embryonic development in shaiks ; 
it provoaked a brisk and instructive discussion which brought out 
the fact that the shark, fishes of the most ancient lineage, long 
ago anticipated man and the higher mammals in the devices they 
evolved for the proper protection and nourishment of their 
developing offspring. 

Captain D’Mello exhibited a series of 1 intern slides sliovving 
the types of remarkable tricou3^mphine parasites which infest 
certain species of termites in enormous numbers. A termite’s 
interior was shown to be a varitahle microcosm, full of warring 
interests and activities ; further investigation of this subject might 
lead to the methods of checking the multiplication and wih it 
the ravages of these mos' annoying and destructive pests. 

The Chemistry Section assembled to hear the 
presidential address delivered by Mr. F. L, Usher on a review of 
the evidence for transformation. Mr. Usher gave an account of 
the experiments of Sir William Ramsay and his coworkers on the 
transmutation of elements, and hriefty considered the evidence 
which has been adduced for and against the hypothesis of trans- 
mutation. 

Dr. Watson then described some "work carried out by Mr. 
Paranjpe and himself on the absorption of hydrogen by quartz at 
low temperatures, and having for one of its objects the measure- 
•ment of correction to be applied to the readings of the hydrogen 
thermometer which is used as a standard. Dr. Watson also gave 
an account of his experiments on the relation between the gas 
absorbing properties of cocoa-nut charcoal and its method of pre* 
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paralion, this material having be^n used to some extent on the 
fighting fronts as a protection against poison gas. 

Dr. StLidbnmugh next gave an account of some more work 
carried out, at the request of the Indian Munitions Board, by Dr. 
Watson, Mr. Varma and himself on the manufacture of glycerine 
by means of a ferment found in castor seeds, and dealt witli the 
difificulh’ presented by the ‘hiiiddle Ia3’ei” which retains glycerine 
and so reduces the yield. 

At the meeting of the medical Research Section Col. 
Cornwall, I. M S., read L‘. Col. Mac. Cirrisonhs paper on 
‘'Pa thogenesis of deficiency diseases Major Greig, I M S., read a 
paper on ‘‘deficiency diseases giving Iris own personal observations 
and made a few remarks on the papers of Capt. Shorten and CoK 
Mac Carrison. 

Pure Botany section met next Mr. S. R. Kashyap, pre- 
sidii^g. The order in which the papers were to be read had (o 
be a little changed owing to the absence of some gentlemen who 
had to read [)apers at the beginning of ih.e nu eiing. d'he following 
pa[)ers were read: (a) The Rhiz me and frond of Goneiopteris 
Prolifera by Mr, G, S. Cheerna. An ong the many things he 
described the periodic growth of lire Rhizome, dimorphic leaflet?, 
tlie siiuctme of the axillary hud and the small size of a few 
spores in each sporangium (h). Note’s on Vallisneria by Prof. 
Kenoyer. Some forms of Vallisneria were described, and the plants 
were exhibited. The Picsident shewed some sf-secimens of 
Vallisneria from Lahore, and poinied cut that in these the 
staminodes in the female fhiweis were absent. 

(c). ‘‘Myxocophyceac of Lahore’^ by Mi, S. L Gh ose. A list 
of the species occurring in Lahore was given with their habitat and 
mode of perennati^ui Variability in flower of jasrninum malabaricuni 
by Dr. H, H, Mann. Numbers of parts of the calyx and corolla as 
seen in a very large numbe4; of the fl vvers were given and their 
Variability discussed. Stress was laid on the quantitative data in 
describing the plants. Tiie payer was foliow^ed by a very in- 
teresting discussion on the nature and the limits of species and 
other related points, in which Prof. Fyson, Father Blatter, Mr- 
Aiyangar, Mr,Howard add t^e President tc ok part. 

“A general consideration of some aspects of the fresh water 
Algal Flora of Madras’’ by Mr. M. O, Par thasai athy Aiyangar. 
The relation between the climatic factors and species was** 
considered and a list of species was given with notes on them. 



The Hindu University. 

FIRST C0NV0CAT10N~17 JANUARY 1919 

The first Convocation of the Benares Hindu University was 
held on 17 January in the spacious Quadrangle of the Central 
Hindu College under a tastefully decorated Sharniana. The large 
gathering of spectators included many dislinguishtd .scholars and 
educationists who had helped the university with large dona- 
tions. Prominent among whom were H. H, the Maharaja of 
Benares and his heir apparent. On the leh of the platform were 
sealed the Senalois c^f the Hindu University in their distinclive 
academical gowns, and in fmnt were seated the first batch of 
graduates who pa?-sed the University test iii the year 1918. 
They looked well in theii gowns of mauve with yellow 1) rder 
and large light green turbans. Corrspicmuis am mg them was 
Miss Brij Kurnari, the only la fy graduate C)t the first year. 

Punctually, at 3 P,M., tire oRiceis of the University, headed 
h\‘ the Chancellor, H. H, the Mahar<tj i of Mysore, walked iiPo 
the Pandal in procession and tcxik their respective seals, 

THE CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 

In the course of his speech the Cliancellor said : — 

This Uinversity is the most striking nkaiiifesiatiun of India’s 
effcu't at self-determination and self-expressif n. It is, or it ought 
to be, the emb 'dinnnu (*f the very soul of Hindu India, her noble 
traditions, elevating impuLes, and devoi i^aial culture. It i.'^ the 
first private University in the country as contrasted with Govern 
ment f' iindai ions, and it lias, for that reason, pt ssi bilit ies of 
freedom and self-devel opment [»eculiarly its own. Along with 
the project f r the Aligarh Umversiiy, which I sincerely (rust, 
will soon be an accomplished tact, it has done much to quicken 
the confidence of Indians in their capacit y to take independent 
charge of education in all its grades and is entitled, in no small 
degre.^, to tlie credit of hav’ng ushered in a new epoch in the 
histr)i y of higher education in India - an epoch marked by the 
foundation of coiinxict unitary Uni versit ies of t he i caching and 
residential type, organised and administered by Indians and 
adjusted, in varying degrees of completeness, to the sjiecial 
c nditions, requirements and a-piraiions of indians. 

Economic Progress. 

Besides, we have to bear another factor in mind. The 
modern age is characterised by the knowledge and cultivation 
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of the physical sciences and by their increasing application to the 
methods of economic life. Scientific knowledge and economic 
progiess go liand in hand and from the very foundations of 
National life, and unless we achieve both, we are bound to fall 
behind in the march of progress. This University should, there- 
fore, address itself to the development of its modern side by 
organising such practical Faculties as those of Technology, 
Ap;)lied Chemistry. Agriculture and Commerce, so that tiained 
talent may be Available in the countiy for the development of its 
vast and varied material resources. Let the University turn out 
a new type of learned men who will be fit to he the captains of 
our commerce and industry, leading the country along the paths 
of a sound economic advance and winning for her a leading place 
in the international industrial struggle. 

Not over Education, but Mis-education 
d'here are some people who think that India is becoming 
over -educated, and who point to the large number of students 
seeking admission into the different Universities and to the glut 
that there is in the maiket for their services as reasons for 
their belief, but compared wiih foreign countries, the number of 
people who have any education in India is deplorably small, those 
possessing higher education is smaller still, and there seems to 
me to be no jusiifica; ion for regretting an increase in the number 
of our graduates. But all the same, there must be some good 
reason somewhere for the distrust and suspicion with which the 
ovei flowing ot schools and colleges is looked upon by some 
friendly critics. I venture to suggest that the real trouble is 
not over-education but mis-education by which I mean the giving 
of the wrong kind of education. Doubtless in early days the 
necessities of Government service had a predominant influence 
in determining the extent and character of the education given 
in India and the evil c )mplained of viz., mis-education, is due to 
the insistence on a type ot education which is no longer suited 
to our conditions, which has been outgrown in most other coun- 
tries and which requires to be altered in accordance with the 
larger conceptions of education now prevailing. One of the 
inevitable results of this policy is the fetish which is still made 
of Government service which is the “be alfl^ and “end all’^ of a 
majority of the graduates who leave our Universities. It looks 
a simple truism to say that popular education cannot in all points 
be similar to education intended for a limited purpose or fcr » 
limited class, but it is the neglect of this truism that must be held 
to he responsible for one unsatisfactory aspect of education in 
India, The more popular a system of education is the more 
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thorough should be its impregnation with the industrial spirit^ 
which will be also have the further effect of giving the precept 
regarding the dignity of labour more reality than il has possessed 
so far in India. 

Importance of Technology 

It is gratifying to find that the Benares University has already 
recognised the importance to Technology, and has made prepa- 
rations for the formation of Faculty in this subject, In this 
connection, we may gratefully acknowledge the princely donation 
which lias been grven by Hrs Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in 
aid ot the Department of Technology 1 trust that the steps 
taken to establish the Faculties of Agriculture and of Technology 
will soon lead to tangible results. This country will, I am sure, 
realise that to equip and conduct a Technological Faculty on up- 
to-date lines, keeping pace with the improvements in the 
inech inical arts and sciences that are effected almost day by day,, 
will cost a great deal of money and that it will not be possible 
to carry on operations successfully unless Universities in British 
India continue to be mainly examining bodies. 

Existing System of Education. 

Apart from the dissatisfaction caused by the examining type 
of universify, there has been a growing feeling in the country 
that the existing system of university education has not been 
sufficiently corelated to the practical needs of the fast-changing 
material and economic conditions, and has not been sufficiently 
alive to the necessity for the preservation of Hindu culture and 
ancient learning in the forcible impact of Western knowledge 
and western culture, Il was felt that the exi>ting universilies 
had, rightly or wrongly, neglected the need f(>r religious ins- 
truction, had done little for the enrichment of vernacular liter- 
ature, and the popul irisaiion of Western knowledge and had 
not sufficiently interested themselves in the promotion of higher 
technical and vocational education. 

The object of the promoters of the Hindu Univeisiiy were 
intended to be accomplished by the creation ol a teaching and 
residential university, by the insistence upon religious instruction 
to Hindu students, and by the entrusting of the management 
to a non-official body capable of quicker movement in response 
to public opinion, and freed from some of the inevitable res- 
trictions of State. The lines on which the Hindu University 
• had been constituted give us an ample measure of freedom to 
enable us to satisfy all these needs, and our achievement will 
only be limited by the funds we can secure and by the amount 
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of co-operation and steady effort it may be possible for us to 
enlist in the work of the university. 

Object of Hindu University. 

The Hindu University is not intended to be a reproduction 
of the type of Indian universities now in existence, but to conform 
to the best ideals of university organisation, which have need 
be formulated. I have heard it said in some quarteis that the 
Hindu University must be of a di>tinct type, different not merely 
from the Indian Universities, but also from the Universities, of 
the West. To a certain extent this must be conceded in so far 
as the Hindu University aims at the preservation of ancient 
learning and of Hindu culture in the highest sense of the term, 
the provision of instructivin, the essential principles of the Hindu 
Religion and the investigation of the problems peculiar to India 
and the application of science to Indian condition, but in other 
respects the ideals of the Hindu University must necessarily be 
the same as those of the best modern universities of the West. 
The provisions of equipment and facilities for scientific research, 
the fearless pursuit and discovery of truth and augmentation of 
the sum of human knowledge must necessarily be included among 
the aims of the best universities. 

Tendency of modern Universities, 

It has been observed that the tendency of the modern Uni- 
versities is towards specialisation in an extremely narrow field 
and that it is necessary to correct this tendency by greater co- 
ordination among the subjects of study and by a comprehensive 
view of the correlations of different science- The need is as 
much felt and emphasised by thinkers in the West as here. 
Teaching in Hindu University. 

Fear has been expressed in some quarters that the teaching 
in the Hindu University might treat everything contained in the 
Puranas without reverence and as entitled to equal weight, and 
that, if for instance, the system of geography or of mythology 
contained in them were to be taught as a body of facts, it would 
be rendering itself ridiculous and exercise a mischievous influence. 
Critics of this sort are ^ui^lip^are that the spirit of rational investi- 
gation has always occu^ed a place in the history of Indian 
thought, and that the principles of interpretation supplied by 
our Shastras furnish means for sifting the essentials of religion 
from the unessential elements. There is no apprehension of the 
Hindu University following any such reactionary course. 

Management and Policy. 

Referring to certain complaints made as to the management 
of the Hindu Uniyersity and the policy which it has followed 
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the speaker said that in a speech recently made in the south, 
it was observed by Sir Robindranath Tagore that even in the 
Hindu University he could find very little that could be called 
really Hindu. What was probably in the mind of our illustrious 
countryman was that proper provision had not been made for 
the teaching of leligion in the curricula. As already pointed 
out, eligious instruction was one of the objects with which this 
University was founded, and it is therefore, pledged to provide 
for such instruction The subject of proper organisation of re- 
ligious instruction has been entrusted to a committee of the 
Faculty of Tneology and the preparation of suitable courses is 
still under consideration. 

Regarding another complaint that the University has not 
formulated its ideals or methods to be adopted for their attain- 
ment, He said that the ideals cannot well be totally different 
from those of the modern universities of the best type. Theo- 
relicLlly, it might be desirable for the University to assume for 
its domain every department of human knowledge, but financial, 
regional and other practical limitations must stand in the way 
of any ambitious assumption of an encyclopaedic character. 
The effect of these limitations will be particularly obvious in 
departments of applied science. What branches of applied 
science can be undertaken by the University must depend upon 
these limitations and upon the urgency of the needs of the 
country. The dawn of a new era of industrial development is 
in sight, and it is the duty of the Hindu University to under- 
take the training of young men in those departments of applied 
scientific knowledge which are likely to be of most use in our 
present condition^ In this view of the most important subjects 
in which this University should provide teaching, are engine- 
ering, agriculture and commerce. 

Mechanical and Engineering College. 

The question has been engaging the attention of council of the 
University and it has been decided to start a college of mechanical 
and electrical engineering being probably the most pressing nece- 
ssity of the day. Yet another reason for giving precedence to the 
claims of instruction in engineering is the magnificent donation 
during last year by His Highness the Maharaja of Rs. 5 lakhs for 
a non-recurring expenditure and Rs. 24,000 per annum for the 
piaintenance of Chairs for mechanical and electrical engineering 
which have, fortunately, been able to secure the services of Mr. 
C, A. King, professor of Mechanical Engineering at Sibpur, as the 
Principal of our Engineering College,and a scheme has been pre- 
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pared by him providing for instruction in mechanical and ele- 
ctrical engineering up to the standard of the B. Sc., London in 
these subjects. 

Agricultural College. 

In agriculture a scheme has been prepared by Dr. Harold 
Mann, of Poona. This also has been referred to a committee for 
report. His proposals fur an Agricultural College and farm with 
all their ^accessories also involve an initid expenditure of about 
Rs, lo lakhs and a gross recurring exoenditure of about a lakh of 
rupees. These figures may appear high, but they are certainly 
not extravagant. Our aim should be to afford the very highest 
statidard of education possible. Any stinting of money in securing 
the efficiency of equipment and staff would be a very unwise 
piece of economy. 

Gift of the Maharaja of Benares. 

Sit Sivasvvamy then announced that His Highness the Ma- 
haraja of Benares had promised to grant a permanent lease of 1200 
acres of land adjoining the University grounds to carry out ag- 
ricultural development of the University. 

Original Investigation and Research. 

Continuing, Ite said; The University will have fulfilled only a 
part of its work if it confines itself to the provision of a sound li- 
beral education for the rank and file of its undergraduates. An 
equally important if not higher object is the promotion of or- 
iginal investigation and research. This can only be accomplished 
by the provision of sufficient facilities for research to the pro- 
fessorial staff, by the encouragement of post-graduate work by 
the most brilliant students in seminaries and libraries in intimate 
association with and under the living inspiration of. the professors 
who are themselves engaged in oiiginal work, and by the est- 
ablishment of residential felliovvships and foreign scholarships for 
research. The importance of this subject has not been overlooked 
by the Council, and the scheme will be carried out as soon as 
necessary funds can be made available. 

University Reform. 

I shall now pass on to one or two questions of University 
Reform which have engaged the anxious atten’ion of all who 
have devoted any thought to the improvement of our Universiues. 

I wish, first, to refer to the imperative need for mitigating the 
baneful effects on education of the system of examinations. Even 
in the old leaching universities of England it has been felt that 
examinations occupy an undue share of the attention of the. 
students, and are inimical to the best interests of education. The 
conclusions arrived at by the Haldane Commission on University 
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Education in London was that examinations were an insufficient 
and inclusive test of a real university education, that due weight 
should be given to the whole record of the student’s work in the 
university and that, if scope for individual initiative was to be 
allowed to the professors and the students were to fully profit by 
their instruction, it was n^-cessary that subject to the proper safe- 
guards, the degrees of the universit^r sliouid practically be the 
certificates given by the Professois themselves. Anyone with a 
knowledge of the state of things in this country will readily admit 
that examinations have become the ends of student life, and have 
had a disastrous effect upon the whole system of education. In 
the case of a unitary University like ours, managed by a non- 
( fficial body and labouring under no necessity of maintaining a 
uniformity of standard by a system of external examinations, it 
should be possible to check the evil either by abolishing examin- 
ations (r by reducing their importance as a qualification for 
degrees. There may, however, be more difficulty in eradicating 
the evil than may appear at first sight. 'Fhe fact that the 
examination system will continue to flourish in some form or 
another and be accepted as furnishing a hall-mark for the issue 
of degrees in the adjoining State Universities, the unfortunate 
tendency of large nua.bers of graduates to seek employment under 
the Government and the jealous suspicion with which the 
Goveinment is likely to regard degrees issued upon a system of 
no public examination as a fotm of debased coinage and the deep- 
rooted desire on the part of the parents of the students for the 
B. A. attainment of distinction by their sons in the examination 
races, are some of the factors with which our University will have 
to reckon in introducing an urgently needed and most wholesome 
reform. It is also necessary to bear in mind that it will take 
some time, after the University is fully organised, for the pro- 
fessorial staff to acquire the confidence of the public in their 
impartiality and standard of judgement. It may be mentioned, 
in pa'sing, that in Japan to which our countrymen are often 
disposed to appeal by way of a model, the examinations in the 
Universities are frequently oral and not written, and that marks 
are neither published nor classified in any way. Yet another 
defect in the existing system which obtains in a much more inten- 
sified form in this country than in England is the unfitness of a 
large majority of the students at the school-leaving or matri- 
culation stage to enter upon a University course. The remedy 
in my opinion, is not to extend the school course and impose 
upon the students an additional year of instruction under more 
or less the same class of teachers, under whom they are educated 
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up to the sixth form, but treat the intermediate examination as 
the stage at which the real university education should begin 
and to extend t'he course for the B, A. examination for pass and 
honours alike to a period of three years, the abler students alone 
being allowed to lake the honours course, and the rest being 
allowed to take the pass course. Our University will not have 
fulfilled its purpose if it retains the defects of the existing Uni- 
versities and makes no attempt to follow a policy more in keeping 
with the trend of the best educational opening. 

Conclusion. 

In concluding his address the Vice-chancellor hoped that Kashi 
(Benares ) which has through centuries of political disturbance 
and onslaught of rival faiths ever maintained its position as the 
citadel of Hindu faith and carried the torch of Hindu learning 
and Hindu culture will continue to remain a shrine of learning, 
both oriental and western, through its Hindu University when 
fully developed. 

The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then in a brief 
speech appealed for further donations, and announced that a rich 
Marwari gentleman, of Benares and Calcutta, had just contributed 
Rs, one lakh and a half towards the building of students hostels 
for the Hindu University and Mr. Baldeodas Doodhwalla, another 
Marwari gentleman, has signified his intention of paying Rs. one 
lakh for Ayurvaidic education to be undertaken by the University* 

The Convocation then dissolved. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY SIR P. C. RAY, D SC., PH D. 

We Stand to-day at the tlireshold of a critical period in the 
history of our country. The war has liappily terminated, and 
we are in the midst of rejoicing over the Peace Celebrations. It 
fias been truly said that the late war called for every ounce of 
scientific knowledge and elTort, that the great nations have been 
straining their utmost and that the scientific battle has been 
fought by the laboratory men. Indeed, it was from the nitrogen 
of the air out of which Germany manufactured synthetic nitric 
acid and thus defied the world for four years and more in spite 
of the stringency of the blockade. It is now becoming abundantly 
(dear that the fate of a nation will henceforth depend more upon 
the achievements of its students of science than upon the skill of 
Its generals or the adroitness of its diplomats and statesmen, 
l.et me illustrate what I have said by a concrete example. The 
lirst thing which America did, when she joined the Allies, was 
to initiate a census of chemists, and in July IQ17, a fully detailed 
descripiioti was available of some 15,000 chemists resident in the 
State, and a research stall consisting of 1 ,200 technical men with 
necessary assistants was enlisted for the research division of the 
chemical warfare service alone. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. The 
Midden and unexpected stimulus which chomicai research obtained 
during the war has been the means of calling into existence a 
trained band of workers especially in the Allied countries. In 
hdiglaiid, for instance, vigorous attempts are now being made to 
manufacture dyes and fine chemicals backed by heavy subsidies 
from the state and countervailing duties. It now transpires, 
however, that Germany, though worsted in the war and her 
resources enormously crippled has had her chemical plants practi- 
cally unimpaired and her army of chemists undiminished in 
vigour. It is suspected in fact that she is already putting forth 
rnight}^ efforts to oust her rivals and capture her lost markets. 
England’s preoccupation has also been America's^ opportunity. 
Quring the first three years of the war, secure in her envied 
neutrality, she reaped a golden harvest by selling raw materials 
and munitions to the belligerents, and her chemical industries 
have got such a fillip that in the near future the Indian market 
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l)ids Ian lo be Hooded wuh heavy and tine chemicals and dyes 
manufactured in Ameiica. Dy a biller irony of fale, England 
ha> tnaleriallv iudped An.eiica in :his respect. 
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^.cientdic inc^yjess, (lie Pu-^idem e cmt i mied ) : — 1 !eel it in\’ duty to 
take a laiUvi ; ui\i. y <.'l biie (mute ol science in india, and su^yesi 
.steps '.vlucli (fughi to be lakrii I- a ibe pro[-er culture and deveic/p- 
ineiu Cil science in Iruiia. I'y Ans L mean that educated Indians 
should talie a greater part in original in\’esl i^al ions, and steps 
slnadd be taken tor t lie d dl usii n of scientilic kiiowlei'lge among 
the rank and hie of the peojile. 'Flie cultivalion of science must 
be entrusted, as is the case everywhere in the civilised vvoild, to 
llie pircdessois in colleges and universities, lo liie leacheis in the 
secondai y schools, and to the officers in the vaiious scientific 
deparlineiils of the Stale, and there nuisl be a good proportion 
among the iiitcIIiAoiisHi in tjie country to take interest in the 
pursuit of science and encourage its votaries The visions of the 
eaily educationists, in this respect, have proved quite illusive ; 
the conlribuiion to science by Indians has been extremely meagre. 
Japan entered the race some thirty years after India, but by what 
a vast distance she has left us behind ! Within the short period 
of forty years, she has built up an educational system which is 
the admiration of the civilized world, while her contributions to 
science have been very valuable, and are daily growing in volume 
and importance. 

Let us now see where the fault lies. The Scientific Services 
of the Government are posts of great value, prospect, and securi- 
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ty ; they afford to their holdeis unique opportunities, rare and 
valuable materials, for stiuly and in\ ts^L^alion. BlU with what 
studied care the Indians are excluded frcmi Uitse Service will 
appear from the lollc.witJg table ccinvddcd ir^mi a recent Govern- 
ment re[;orl. 

Idle tollowni^ Iditde shows the coniTpo-it mn o! the existing 
Scientibc Services. 
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All of these officers except one are Royal Engineers, and hold 
military rank. The provincial service, which is also highly paid, 
consists of 1 12 officers, of which nearly 8 o percent are Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, without any academic distinction. 

Among the occupiers of these posts, there have been many 
distinguished European servants of great name and fame. I do 
not for a moment wish to minimise their achievements. The 
credit of their work, however, belongs to their own native 
countries, and the results of their experience are enjoyed by 
>heir own countrymen. I shall try to make my point a bit 


* The Indian personnel has been recently strengthened by certain 
fresh appointments. 
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clearer. The Indian lives and moves and has his being in the 
midst of his own people ; the European, somehow or other, lives 
in a world apart, and from his exalted position of aloofness and 
isolation fails to inspire those who may happen to come into 
contact with him. Moreover, the European, when he attains the 
age limit, retires to his own native land, and the accumulated 
experience gained at the expense of India are lost to the country 
for good. In a worci, the present system arrests Indian intellec- 
tual growth and inflicts a cruel wrong on India. 

In Japan, on the other hand, western experts were at first im 
ported tor organization of the scientific services ; but they have 
gradually been replaced by the Japanese scholars. Japan can 
thus shew an Omori in seismology, a Kitasate in bacteriology and 
a Takamine in biological chemistry, not to mention a host of 
other eminent names. 

In India, however, taking for example only one instance, the 
Trigonometrical Survey is entirely reserved for and manned by 
Royal Engineers with military rank. I do not see why this 
should be the case. In H)ngland, hVance, and Germany, civil 
graduates with scientific qualifications are being employed in 
increasing numbers. Even in India, in the early fifties of the 
last century, we find that Radhanath Sikdar, an alumnus of the old 
Hindu College, was the right-hand man of Colonel Everest, of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, from whom the highest peak of the 
Himalayas has derived its name. 

In order to make India self-contained, the Government has 
proposed to institute a Chemical Service. Probably in the near 
future, departments of aerial navigation, marine engineering, 
including naval architecture, will have to be organized. The 
utilisation of Indian brains in these departments should be 
regarded as pivotal. 

Coming now to the second point, viz^ the contribution to 
science by Indian professors, ,4:he result has been disappointing so 
far as the Government service is concerned. And for this the 
service system is responsible. Take for example the Chairs in 
the Presidency College of Calcutta, probably the premier College 
in India. The Chairs are as well paid as any in the world, and the 
advantages and facilities afforded to the professors are the best 
available in India. There is sometimes the honoured tradition 
of an Eliot or a J. C, Bose or a Pedler connected with some 
Chair. Naturally when a vacancy arises, the aim should be to fill 
up the posts by able and enthusiastic workers on the subject so 
as to preserve the tradition and the continuity of the fame 
attached to such a post. But what happens under the service 
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system ? Either a raw, untried graduate is brought out from 
England or it automatically falls to some senior man in the 
service whose only title to the post is his seniority, which often 
goes hand-in-band with senility. In ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred, the successor so chosen, has no single original work to 
his credit, and may have lost all touch with the progress of his 
subject. Enormous facilities at his disposal thus remain unused 
as long as he encumbers that post. 

It would be interesting to examine the condition of things in 
such free countiies as are unhampered by hide-bound and fossi- 
lized system. At Cambridge Rayleigh suceeds Maxwell, J. J. 
Thomson in the post of Cavendish Professor of Physics. Again 
take the method of selection of College and University professors 
in Italy as described by Dr. Young : — ‘‘ The Committee of the 
most famous professors in the subject in which the Chair is vacant, 
appointed by the Government aR h<)C to report on the various 
candidates, is only allowed to consider the work done by the 
didaias during tlie five years immediately preceding the election. 
And it is only in the case of candidates of world-wide reputation 
that work anterior to this period is even tacitly assumed. The 
excellence of this procedure has secured for Italy a succession of 
brilliant professors, who more than hold their own, when the re- 
sources of the country are considered.” 

The selection of men for professorshif)s in our country lies 
entirely in the hands of a few big officers. In the case of the 
lower services, it is the India Council. It is a continuation of the 
old Nawabi system. Generally the Directors or the ofTiceis of 
the Selection Bureau, are men who might have achieved some 
academic distinction at some period of tl’eir career (but this is not 
always necessary), but fiaving taken lo administrative work for 
long years, are entirely out of touch with the progress in the 
diflerent branches of knowledge. Such ofhcers are by habit and 
temperament unfitted to judge the merits of rival candidates, and 
generally very unfortunate selev.tions are made. The evils of the 
present method of lecruilmenL to the posts of Professors have 
been pointed out by the Calcutta University Commission who 
have suggested organization of teaching work on a professorial 
rather than on a service basis. 

The authorities in this country are never tired of singing the 
[:)iaise of men trained in the West, in practice, however, even a 
^ third class man of London, or a pollgraduate of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge is preferred to the best of Calcutta graduate including 
hVemchand Roychand scholars, or Doctors of Science and Philo- 
sophy, — men who have proved their merit by publishing original 
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works in the pages of the journals of learned Societies of the West. 
7'lte folly of appointing a raw, untried graduate to the charge of 
a College or Univefsity Chair is thus expressed bv Dr. Young ; — 

‘‘ In Paigland, on llie other hand, a large proportion of the 
Chairs at the chief I hiivei sities are held by men who, at the time of 
their appointment, would liave been reea- ded on the continent as, 
at best, promising young students. Yhese men have continued 
t( hold the same jaosis for twenty years oi more, and will c:on- 
tinue to hold tliern till the time conies for their retirement when 
such retirement is ohhgator\. vSorne of them will die in harness 
and will, at the moment of their disappearance from the scene, 
still liav'e nothing t > point to but th.eir original academic siicci;ss 
at Cambridge. There are, of course, notable exce[)iions, but it i- 
still unfortunately the e.-ise that the majority of professors anci 
lec turers in the ( hiiversii ies and Co!iege‘>. of Isngland are men of 
tins type/ 

A signal proof of what caiti be done by Indians, when they are 
allowed to work iindet a beailhv and frtc- at nr 'sphere, is afToriied 
by the Cnicersity College of science, Calcutta, d'his College 
grew out of (lie magnificent and piincelv gifts of Sir Rasli Behari 
(jhosh and the late Sir 1/ N. Paht, and was established in jqio . 
but owing to liinitat ioim-f f und.' tlie lab- 'ratory.. tlie li nraiy and 
tlie wajrkshop ccmlcl not be properly erganize/h In spite of these 
dicouraging cc.'ndit ions, it is the (ally i^^titution which has shown 
anything like life and activity as evidenced by the output of 
original conli ibutions imhlished in tlie leading scieruific journals 
of England and America, D.irmg tlie academic year ]C)i8-io[gj 
there were seventeen original cont i abut ions frrvn the def)artrnenl 
of Applied Mathematics, twentv-fo\ir from the Physics dapartment 
and twenty-one fiorn tlie Chemistry department. Yet this 
promising institutic;n is treated like a clraiit\^ bov by the Govern- 
iTient and has liad only misei able doles ladled (uit to it, 

Wliat little has been done by them only goes to prove their 
pjotentiality, their latent cap^icity for the work to be undertaken 
in the future. It is, therehae, necessary that steps should be 
taken to allow Indians to stand on tlieir own legs. They should 
not be in perpetual leading strings. The riolicy which has hither 
to been the guiding principle is that everything should be done 
for them and nothing by them, and this goes to explain their 
virtual ostracism from the higher responsible posts in the various 
Scientific Services. A vast amount of ability and potential 
energy is thus allowed to run to waste. Japan has all along 
followed a course which is the very reverse of that adopted here 
and with what happy results 1 need not say. A self-contained 
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liulia, such as the Indian Industrial Commission looks forward 
to, presupposes that the experts, specialists and workers which 
the industiial awakening would demand should be created within 
her own borders. 

Considered from every point ol view the progress ol 
scientific knowledge is imperatively necessary to our indivi- 
dual and national growtli. ho: tlie accomplislimenl to 

this object the wholedieai ted c- > cn’crat mn c'i both the 
(lOvernment and the people is indispensable, W'iiile the 
(loveinmenl must be more liberal m its grants for tlic culti 
vati(ui of science our public-sju i at ed and i at lial !c counti ymen 
ha\e also a dmty to perfmm. Science coves a great deal to the 
millionaires of the world. In (uii caumtrv 1 0 (.> 1 1 le cx amples of 
Tata, Palit and Gbosli me not wanting. 1 stand on tlie | la! form 
of a city whicli is the home of a l]ni\ing cot ton-indust ly , Here 
we have mereliant princes and sncr essfu) milbcwners and business- 
men. Thegieat pbilnnt bropist . Andrew^ Cainegie, lumscK a self- 
made man, acted on the motto that 'bo die i icb is l<» die dis- 
graced ” and gave away more than one iiundred cicics naiinly 
for wo? kingmen's reading rooms and research institutes. 1 appeal 
to our wealth and eminence tof'^llow in ifie Icf-tsieps of tlu; great 
be. nef.actoi s of rnei? and I am sine tliai witii their litdj) lli(‘ cause 
of science will flourish, d'he* cedieges where, at piesenl, Indian 
voter! es of science carrv C)n their modest and humble Kcseai dies 
have got to he multiplied mams times over. iMorc‘ attention 
should be givtn in e.)ch Univeisilv now' existing m the country 
to the cultivation ot pure science, paiticulariy |)hvs:cs and 
ciiemistiy, and more colleges and inslitutes should he established 
all ( O’er t he count rv for the studv ol af)|)hed scieaice. It must 
not be forgotten lliat tlie present indnslriai paialysis of the West 
oilers a golden oppoit unity to the Past to wxake u]). Anti if 
India, by the grace of God, will avail herself of this oppe rt unity 
to raise equal to the occasion, if her men of science and industrial 
pioneers will put their shoukiers to the wheel together, if the 
studv of pliysics and chemistry, of mining and engineering, of 
maiine and aerial navigation ami of the biological sciences will 
succeed in enlisting on their behalf the energ)’ and entlmsiasm of 
thousands of votaries, if the young men of the middle classes will 
crowd in great numbers the science colleges and tlie technological 
institutes more than the law colleges, if the scientific services of 
the State be thoroughly Indianised, if her rich men will award 
* more scientilic scholarships and establish technical schools, India 
will not take a long time in coming to the forefront of nations 
and making her political renaissance not a dream but a reality* 
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Indian Currency Committee. 

The Report of the Indian f^xchange and Currency Committee 
presided over by Sir Henry Babington Smith was published in 
India on Feb. 2, igic). It was unanimous except Mr. Daiba M. 
Dalai, the only Indian member, who submitted a dissenting 
minute. 

The fundamental recommendations of the report are as 
follows : — 

{a) that the rresent rupee, unchanged in weight and fineness 
should remain unlimited legal lender ; 

(/?) that the rupee should have fixed exchange value and 
that this exchange value should be expressed in terms of gold 
at the rate of one rupee for 1 130016 grains of fine gold, 
that is, one-tenlli of the gold contents of the sovereign ; 

(c) that the sovereign which is now rated by law at rupees 
1 should be made legal tender in India at the revised ratio of 
rupees ten to one sovereign ; 

(d) that the import and exormt of gold to and from India 
should be free from Government control as soon as the change 
in the statutory ratio has been effected, and that the gold mint 
at Bombay should be open for the coinage into sovereigns of 
gold tendered by public ; 

(r) that the notilication of (iovernincnt undertaking to 
give rupees for sovereigns should be withdrawn ; 

(f) that the prohibition on the private import and export of 
silver should be removed in due course and that the import duly 
on silver should be repealed unless the fiscal position demands its 
retention, 

The following* is the official summary of recommendations:— 

(i) it is desirable to restore stability to the rupee and 
to re-establish the automatic working of the Indian currency 
system. ( Para. 36. ) 

(ii) Tlie reduction of the fineness or weight of the rupee 
tPara. 30), the issue of 2 or 3 rupee coins of lower prof)ortional 
silver content than the present rupee (Para. 39), or the issue 
of a nickel rupee (Para. 40) are expedients that cannot be 
recommended. 
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If the legal tender limit of one rupee for the 8 anna nickel 
coin should prove an obstacle to its free circulation the question 
of raising the limit to Rs. 5 or Rs, 10 should be considered, 
(Para. 40.) 

(iii) The maintenance of the convertibility of note-issue is 
essential ; proposals that do not adequately protect the Indian 
Paper Currency from the risk of becoming inconvertable cannot 
be entertained. (Para. 41.) 

(iv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has checked and 
mitigated the rise in Indian prices, has been to the advantage 
of the country as a whole, and it is desirable to secure the 
continuance of this benefit. (Para. 50.) 

(v) Indian trade is iK>t likely to suffer any permanent injury 
from the fixing of exchange at a higli level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid fall in world 
prices were to take place, and if the costs of production in India 
fail to adjust themselves with equal rapidity to the lower level 
of prices, then it might be necessary to consider the problem 
afresh. (Para. 51.) 

(vi) The (ieveiopment of Indian industry would not be 
seriously hampered by a high rate of exchange. fPara. 52.) 

(vii) 'fhe gain to India of a high rate of exchange for 
meeting the Home charges is an incidental advantage that must 
be taken into consideration. (Para. 53.) 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of exchange would 
be open to serious criticism and entail prolongation of (loverii- 
ment control, (Para. 5H.) 

(ix) The balance ot advantage is decidedly on the side oi 
fixing the exchange value of the rupee in terms of gold rather 
than in terms of sterling. (Para. 56 /). 

(x) The stable relation to be established between the rupee 
and gold should be at the rate of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, 01, in 
other words, at the rate of one rupee for 1 r3o6oi grains of fine 
gold, both for foreign exchange and for internal circulation. 
(Para. 59). 

(xi) If silver rises for more than a brief period above the 
parity of 2s. (gold) tlie situation .should be met by all other 
available means rather than by imparing the convertibility of tire 
note-issue. Such measures might be (a) reduction of .sale of 
Council bills ; (/;) abstention from purchase of silver ; (0) use of 
gold to meet demands for metallic currency. If it should be 

* absolutely necessary to purchase silver, the Government should 
he prepared to purchase even at a price such that rupees would 
be coined at a loss. (Para. 59.) 
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(xii) Council drafts are primaril}^ sold not for the convenience 
of trade, but to provide for tlie Horne charges in the widest sense 
of the term. There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands; hut, if without inconvenience or with advantage 
the Secretary of State is in a position to sell drafts in excess ol 
his immediate needs, when a trade demand for them exists, there 
is no objection to his doing so, subject to due regard being paid 
to tlie principles governing the location of the reserves. 

("cuincil drafts sliould be sol<l, as now, by open tender at 
competitive rates, a minimum rate being fixed from time to lime 
the basis of the sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vai v ; hut when sterling is again ecjuivalenl 
to gold, it will remain uniform (l\n'a, t) i . 

(xiii) The Government of India should be authorised to 
announce, witliout previous refeience to the Secretary of State 
on each occasion, theii' readiness to sell weekly a stated amount 
ot Reverse Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of excliange weakness at a piu'e based on the cost of 
shipping gold from India to the I 'idled Kingdom, (Para. 62.) 

(xiv) The quantity of gold taken by India for all purposes 
in the period hef ae the war was not disproportionately large 
having regiird to her social oust'. ms and economic position ; 
but more productive metluuls for emjiloying wealth should be 
encouraged. (Para. 6^-4.) 

(xv) Idle impoi t and export of gold to and from India sliould 
be free from (ioveinment control. (Para, 65 } 

(xvi'‘ The Grivernmeni should continue to aim at giving tlie 
people the from of cunency wliich thev (iemand, whether rupees, 
notes or gold ; but gold can be employed to the best advantage 
in the Government reserves, where it is available for meeting 
the demand for foreign remittance. 

It would not be to India’s advantage actively lo encourage 
the increased use of erold in the internal circulation, but. it may 
for some time be dillicull to meet all demands for metallic curren- 
cy in rupees, and a more extensive use of gold may be necessary. 
In order that confidence mav not be disturbed by exceptional 
issues, the issue of gold coin in moderate quantities should be one 
of the normal methods of meeting demands for currency, 
(Para. 66.) 

(xvii) The Bombay branch of the Royal Mint should be re- 
opened for the coinage of sovereigns and half-sovereigns and 
facilities should be afforded to the public for the coinage of gold 
bullion and for the refining of gold. (Para. 67.) 
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(xviii) The obligation of the Government to give rnpees ior 
sovereigns should be withdrawn. (Para. 68.) 

(xix) Opportunities should be aObrded to the public to 
exchange sovereigns in their possession at the rate of ic rupees 
per sovereign at the time of the introciuction of the new ratio. 
Similar opportunities should be given to holders of tlie gold 
mohur which should eventually be demonetised. (Para. ) 

(xx) The piohibition on the import of silver should be 
removed as soon as is convenient, (Para, 70.) 

(xxi) Wlien the prohibition on the import of silver is removeil 
the import dnlv should also be removed, unless the fiscal positii.)n 
demands its retention, (l^ara. 72.) 

(xxii) Tlie prohibition on tlie export of silver should be 
retained for the present widi a view to the protection of the silver 
currency depletion by export. 

If the silver mined in India shoidd cease to be purchased by 
the Government, its export should he permitted under licence, 
(Para. 72.) 

(xxiii) Improved banking facilities and increased opport uni- 
ties for the investment of savings should be alTorded. (Para, 73.) 

(xxiv) No recommendation is made for modifying tlie 
present practice regulating the ]'>i!rchase of silver for coinage. 
(Para. 74,) 

(xxv) The statutory minimum for the metallic portion of 
the paper currency reserve should he 40 per cent of the gross 
circulat ion. 

As regards the fiduciarv portinn of the reserve the holding 
of securities issued by the Government of India should le limited 
to 20 crores. The balance should he lield in secnritie? of other 
Governments comprised within the British Empire, and of the 
amount so lield not more than to crores should have more tiian 
one year’s maturity, and all should he redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 3c crores should 
be held in short-dated securities, with not more than one year’s 
maturity, issued hy Governments within the British Empire. 

The existing permissive maxiriium of 120 crores should be 
retained for a limited period. 

The sterling investments and. gold in the Paper Currency 
Reserve should be re-valued at 2s. to the rupee. The deprecia- 
tion which will result from this revaluation cannot be made good 
at once, but any savings resulting from the rise in exchange will 
afford a suitable means for discharging this liability in a limited 
number of years. ( Paras. 78-79.) 
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(xxvi) With a view to meeting the seasonal demand for 
additional currency provision should be made for the issue of 
notes up to 5 crores over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security of export bills of 
exchange. ( P^ra, 80). 

(xxvii) The silver and gold in the Paper Currency Reserve 
should be held in India except for transitory purposes^ (Para. 81.) 

(xxviii) As soon as circumstances permit, free facilities for 
the encashment of notes should be given, and the restrictions 
imposed during the war should be withdrawn. The Government 
should have the option of redeeming its notes in full legal tender 
gold or silver coin (Para. 82). 

(xxix) No limit can yet be fixed to the amount np to which 
the Gold Standard Reserve should be accumulated, and when 
profits again accrue on the coinage of rupees they should be 
credited in their entirety to the reserve. (Para. 83). 

(xxx) Under present conditions Government should hold 
such gold as they obtain in the Paper Currency Reserve rather 
tlian in the (iold ^itandard Reserve. The (jold Standard Reserve 
should, when practicable, contain a considerable proportion of 
gold ; but the most satisfactory course at present lies in keeping 
the reserve as liquid as possible by the holding of the securities 
willi early dates of maturity. 

Tlie amount of securities in the reserve with a maturity 
exceeding three years should not be increased, and the aim 
should be to hold all the invested portion of the reserve in 
securities issued by Go\ernments within the British Empire 
(other than the Government of In dia ) and Iraving ri tixed date 
of maturity of not more than 12 months. (Para, 84.) 

(xxxi) A portion of the gold in the Gold Standard Reserve, 
not exceeding one-half, should be held in India ; the sterling 
investments should continue to be held in I.ondon, (Para. 85), 

We desire to place on record, tlie Committee add at the 
conclusion of tlieir Report, cur high appreciation of the services 
rendered by Mr. C. 11 . Kisch, cat , and Mr. H. Denning, i;,c s,, as 
Secretaries to the Committee. They have discharged the duties 
entrusted to them with unfailing promptness and courtesy, and 
their valuable assistance has greatly facilitated our enquiry.. 

(Signed). — H. Babington Smith, C halinors, Marshal Reid, 
f, H. Brunyate, h'. C, Goodenough, C. S. Addis, C. T. Needham, 
M. M. S. (jubbav, W. B. Hunter, T. W. McMorran. 

The Minority Report of Mr. Dalai. 

The rollowing are the recommendations which Mr. Dalai has 
raade in his minority report : 
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(a) The money standard in India should remain unaltered ; 
that is, the standard of the sovereign and gold mohurs with 
rupees related thereto at the ratio of 15 to i. 

{d) Free and unfettered imports and exports by the public 
of gold bullion and gold coins, 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports by the public 
of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(^) The gold mint at Bombay to be continued and to receive 
gold bullion from the public and to coin free of charge gold 
mohurs of the same exact weight and fineness as the sovereign 
and to hand them over to the tenderers of gold bullion in less 
than 15 days. 

(e) The Bombay mint to undertake refining of raw gold for 
the public and not to make any profit on the transaction, 

(/) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of fine silver at 
present in circulation to continue full legal tender. 

(^) As long as the price of silver in New York is over 92 
cents Government should not manufacture silver rupees contain- 
ing 165 grains fine silver. 

(//) As long as the price of silver is over 92 cents Government 
should coin 2 rupees silver coins of reduced fineness compared 
with that of the present silver rupee and the same to be unlimited 
legal tender. 

(f) Government to coin a new 8 anna silver piece of reduced 
fineness and the same to be unlimited legal tender. 

( /) Government not to coin an 8 anna nickel piece. 

(^1 Government to sell Council bills to competitive tenders for 
the amount defined in the Budget as required to by Secretary of 
State. The Budget estimate to show under separate headings 
the amount of Council bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital 
Outlay, and Discharge of Debt, Council bills to be sold for 
Government requirements only and not for trade purposes, except 
for the purpose mentioned in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(/) ^‘Reverse” drafts on London to be sold only at iS. ^IJd. 
The proceeds of ‘‘Reverse’^ drafts to be kept apart from all other 
Government funds and not to be utilised for any purpose except 
to meet drafts drawn by Secretary of State at a rate not below 
Is, 5'od. per rupee, 

(m) Currency notes should be printed in India. 

(w) Government not to interfere with the immemorial 
practice of the Indian public of melting current coins, 

(0) The sterling investments held against the Indian note- 
issue to be liquidated as early as possible and transmitted to 
India in gold. 
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(/)) 'I he use ot one-rupee currency notes to he discoiuinued 
a.s early as possible and mean while not to be forced into 
ci^c;Iiali^.'n . 

SECRETARY OF STATE'S VIEWS 
The following announcement by the Secretary of State 
legcuditig the recommendat;ons of the Indian Currency 
Committee, is I'ubl shed for general information : — 

‘"’['he Secrctaix' Soitc fur India has consiilertMi in consiil- 
.alPMi with tiic ( h ! vei nnieii* ol India the majonty and minoiity 
lep til:-. TCCdve:! lie. to llie Comiimtee appointt^d by inm under 
lIio c iiaiMiian^liip of Sir llemry Ilahinc^ton Smith, lo ad\-ise on 

I he sii})jeet nf In lian exi'hanctd and c urrenev. ddie rnajoiity 
lep'Mi, wddidi is signed l>y ’h.e C.hairniin and all inembers of 
Conim/[tee, t xce})i Mr, I h M. l^al i!, states as ils ol'ject the 
:esP ration wt a :aal>!e ..:d aat./inatic system and the maintenance 

.1 [lie con ver! ihilit y oi the note issue, 

d After setting ten’th th.e main recommendations, the 
Sceieiary ol Si at e i •» : »eeed.> : i'hese lecommendations develo[i 
with the ijcce.^sary im cii tikS'il ions recj uired by altered circumstances 
the {)nnci[)lcs cm vvdncli tlie Indian currency system was establi- 
dicd be{''re the war, aiui aie accepted by the Secretary of State 
ill (>odncil as expressing the goal towards wdiich Indian adrninis- 

II at ion, f'.diowiiig the previous [)uliey. should now be directed. 

4. I’nder the conditions existing prior 1 o t he war sterling 
and gold were identical standards, d'he existing disparity has 
made a cdioice l)etween these standards necessary, and tlie 
Committee's recommendation is in favour of placing the rupee 
on a gold basis. 

5. In recommending a rate, namely tiuu above mentioned, 
tor the exchange value of the rupee the Chairman and majority 
have taken account of the high range of silver prices and of the 
importance of safeguarding tlie convertibility of the Indian note 
issue by providing so far afe possible that the token character of 
tlie rupee shall be restored and maintained, that the Indian 
Govermneni may be in a position to buy silver for coinage into 
rupees without loss. They were also impressed by the serious 
economic and political risks attendant on a further expansion of 
Indian prices such as must be anticipated from the adoption of a 
low rate. 

6. The arguments advanced in favour of a gold basis and of 
high rate of exchange appear to the Secretary of State in Council 
to be conclusive, and he has decided to take the necessary steps 
to give immediate effect to the recommendation on these points. 
Accordingly, the Government of India have to-day announced 
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that the rate which they will pay for gold tendered to them 
under the Gold Import Act by the private importers will hence- 
forth be fixed at one ruiiee for ii,;o,oi() grains of fine gold, /.r,, 
Rs. 10 for the gold contents ol the sovereign, fhe consecjueiUial 
changes in the regulatioiis relating to the sale of Council drafts 
by the Secietary <d Slate in Council and (d reserve dialls by^ the 
(fovernment of India will be notified separately. 

7. Idle question <jf ttic iiuenial ratio presents special 
difTiculiies. 'I'lie Connniuee recoimiu nd tlie inainienance of 
gold on a legal tender iDOling especially in view of possible 
dilliculties in obtaining adequate su'p})lies cd sil\er. A fixed 
rali(^ nuist, ilierelon , be cs’ahlisbed between the rupee and gold, 
as used in llie internal circulation, eitb.er one sovereign for Rs, Jo 
'•ir in cun es{)on(leiK:e with new exchange ratio, ddierefore 
alternative would give (lie sovereign the status of an over-valued 
token coin, necessitating pennaneiii control over tlie import of 
sovereigns and making an open gold mint impi ssjl>le. The 
^Secretary of State in Council agrees witli the CaimniiUee that 
such conditions ought not to be coiiteinplat ed as a [lei maneni 
arrangement. On the other hand, the Iowan' ratio cannot be 
effectively introduced while a gi eat dis[;ani v contirmes to exist 
between the commercial juice ot gold in India and tlie intended 
Indian mint par of one sovereign lor Rs. 10. 

S. Present coinjilions aie a |)iOviucl of tlie war and in some 
respects artilicial. ddiey cannot be immediately lernedied withoui 
the risk of shock to the economic and nKuielaiy system in India, 
and of reaction elsewhere to winch India cannot in her own 
interests be indiffeienL : a giadual process of rectification and of 
adjustment to new conditions is requireii. For some time past; 
action lias been taken in India to reduce the premium on gold 
by regular Government sales of bullion to the public and this 
measure will be further developed. It may be expected I hat in 
that way a natural adjustment may be effected until the path to 
legislation is cleared. 

9. The Secretary of State has decided, therefore, first, that 
the import of gold shall continue for the present to be controlled 
by license under the Gold Import Act, with a fixed acquisition 
rate as mentioned above ; second, that meanwhile, periodical 
sales of gold bullion to the public shall continue ; and third, that 
as a provisional measure during the transition period sovereigns 
shall remain legal tender at the present ratio of Rs. 15. 

10, In arriving at these decisions the Secretary of State in 
Council has not failed to give careful consideration to the minority 
report signed by Mr. D, M. Dalai, Mr. Dalai’s main object is the 
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effective restoration and maintenance of the ratm of 15 rupees to 
a sovereign as a measure both of exchange and of the circulating 
value of the rupee. In order to secure this he relies upon freedom 
for the melting and export of rupees and correspondingly to 
freedom for the import of gold. To meet the possible result in 
shortage of silver coins he recommends that as long as the New 
York price of silver remains above m cents Government should 
coin two rupee silver coins of reduced fineness, the coinage of 
rupees of the present weight and fineness being meanwhile 
suspended and only reissued when the price of silver falls to the 
figure named. He also recommends that sterling drafts on the 
Secretary of State should be sold only at Is. 3n‘;Id. 

II. The Secretary of State in Council is satisfied that this 
programme could not be adouted without untoward consequences. 
The heavy exports of silver coin to be anticipated under the 
scheme must threaten not only the whole silver circulation but 
also the Government reserves of silver coin, and entail the gravest 
risk of inconvertibility of the Government note issue. The 
demand for the gold required continually to make this deficiency 
good must greatly aggravate any strain there may be on the gold 
stock of the world when the freedom of import is restored. Nor is 
it safe to assume that these difficulties could be met by issuing 
new silver coins of inferior fineness ; the evidence against the 
acceptability of an inferior substitute for the present rupee has 
impressed the majority, and their recommendation on this head 
is accepted by the Secretary of State as decisive. Mr. Dalai’s 
recommendation in regard to the rate for sterling drafts, if 
adopted, must produce an immediate crash in exchange bringing 
unmerited disaster to those who have reasonably relied on some 
continuity of policy. The only cover which his scheme affords 
is the export of the country’s circulating currency. In any case 
even if a return to the pre-war level of exchange could be 
accomplished without shock to trade or risk to the Currency 
system it would lay India open to a further serious inflation of 
prices, while the majority’s recommendation would tend towards 
reduction of general price levels in India. 

12. Both during and since the war Indian currency and 
exchange have presented problems previously unanticipated and 
more perplexing than any encountered since the decision to close 
the mints in 1893. But the Secretary of State in Council is 
satisfied that decisions reached promise an eventual solution, and 
he desires to express his acknowledgment to the Committee and 
their Chairman for the ability and thoroughness with which they 
have explored the issues and framed their recommendations.’’ 



Industrial and Oomuierdal Congress. 

A Joint Session. 

Bombay, 23rd. January, 1920. 

The Joint vSession of the Indian Industrial Conference and 
the Indian Commercial Congress opened at the Town Hall, Bombay, 
on January 23, 1920. About 150 delegates and a fairly large 
number of visitors atttmded. Among those present were the Hon. 
Mr. Yakub Hasan, Lala Harkishenlal, Sir Dinsha Wacha, Hon. 
Mr. Purshothamadas Tliakurdas, Mr. R. B. Bell, Director of Indus- 
tries, Hon. Mr. Parekh, Mr. S. R. Bomanji, Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai^ 
Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, Mr. S. G. Ghose and many others. 

Reception Committee Chairman^s Address. 

Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in welcoming the delegates, delivered a lengthy address. 
He claimed that the Industrial Conference had succeeded in creating 
an intelligent and powerful public opinion on mercantile and 
commercial matters, and explained the reasons for the amalgama- 
tion of the Commercial Congress with the Industrial Conference. 
The Reform Act was an important step towards the realisation 
of their ideal, and the atmosphere created was encouraging and 
helpful. The Industrial Commission Report marked a new era 
of broad and statesman like industrial outlook on the part of the 
Government. Mr. Petit, however, deplored the deliberate removal 
from the scope of the enquiries the question of the adjustment 
of tariffs. What has been vouchsafed to them in the Reform Act 
was not real fiscal autonomy. It was only a step in that direction^ 
and he hoped that complete transfer of it to the people wouli 
not be withheld longer than necessary. 

• Proceeding, Mr. Petit directed attention to the principle 
■of imperial preference, and protested against what he described 
as an indirect and flank movement in relation to the export of hides 
and skins. It was preference at the expense of Indians. 
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The speaker next invited attention to the restrictions upon 
the import of dye stuffs and declared that the action was in the 
nature of a subsidy and created unfair monopoly in favour of 
English dye manufacturers at the expense of, and to the detriment 
of, Indian commerce. Indeed when one seriously considered the 
entire policy adopted in the past by the Government of India 
and England under one pretext or other towards Indian trades 
and industries one could not escape the inevitable conclusion 
that both the Governments were not always serious in repeated 
professions of solicitude lor mercantile and industrial welfare of 
India. The new era and the transferring of industries department, 
he hoped, would mean a different and straightforward attitude 
towards India. 

Referring to the' exchange' cpiestion, Mr. Petit pleaded for a 
definite declaration of policy, and hoped there was no truth in the 
rumour that the Currency Commission n'port was going to remain 
a sealed book for sometime to come. In any case, India must 
emphatically decline to be treated any longer as a mere pawn 
on the imperial chess-board and must insist upon determining 
her own exchange policy for the future. 

Touching on the labour question, Mr. Petit said, they must 
consider the question from a National and wider standpoint. 
His difficulty in discussing the subject was enhanced in consequence 
of the mill strike, h^irst of all, he was open to admit that ranch 
remained to be done by the employer for the comfort and well-being 
of workers, but something had already been done and much was 
still being done. How were they going to meet the new conditions, 
not reorganising strikes, not by imaginary grievances, not by 
fomenting trouble where none existed. The pseudo-philanthro- 
pists, if the}^ had any regard for the Motherland, had better devote 
themselves to the task of pointing out to the labour its deficiences 
and responsibilities, side by side with its rights and privileges 
and devise newer methods of progress and improvement. Did 
they know, asked Mr. Petit, in spite of cheap labour and longer 
hours of work, that their cost of production was higher than Lanca- 
shire, due to labour inefficiency ? They had noticed recently that 
attempts were being made by interested people to induce laboujr 
to put up extravagant demands in the settlement of its troubles, 
the causes and conditions of which they did not understand anc] 
did not appear to have taken the trouble to study. Such people 
seemed to forget that conditions in India differed very much from 
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those of Europe and America. To try to draw a parallel between 
them was to go beside the mark. There was considerable con- 
structive work to be done in different directions for the amelioration 
of the conditions of labour. Let friends of labour, pleaded the 
speaker, shower their sympathy in such a programme instead of 
coquetting with it on the off chance of becoming popular heroes 
and frittering away energy in formulating demands based on 
European conditions which did not apply here. Otherwise, in a 
short time, they would have all the bad and see one side of European 
unrest reproduced here without any of its redeeming features, and 
their industries, weak and inefficient as they were, would be still 
more handicapped. Whatever you do,*' said Mr. Petit, '' Please 
do not fall within the clutches of Trade Unionism. It is sapping 
the very foundations of European trades and industries. You 
need not allow yourself to be tyranised by capital. Nobody 
wants that. The way to avoid it is not to allow yourself to be 
driven under the tyranny of labour. Trade Unionism has proved 
itself to be a peril to civilisation and a canker to trades and industries 
of Europe and America. Let us in this country profit by their 
experience and avoid these dangers. The course of modern trade 
unionism is coercion and intimidation and enforcement on all 
and sundry at the point of bayonet, of the dangerous doctrine of 
less work and more pay. Europe is already beginning to suffer 
from the consequences of this spirit of intimidation and artificial 
restlessness, which is fast leading to serious national disaster in the 
form of declining wealth and rapid reduction of its productive 
capacity. The men of thought in Europe are now staggered 
at the prospect that is in sight in view of these conditions, and 
realise more bitterly than ever the fact that what is most needed 
is the formulation of means for rapid and increased production. 
If we are to hold our own in the industrial struggles of the future 
let us steer clear of those dangers which are already eating the 
vitals of Europe and America. 

Election of the President. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy was then formally elected as 
President. He thanked the Conference and extended, amidst 
<ffieers, a welcome to Mr. Harkishen Lai. The President, before 
proceeding with the address, announced that messages had been 
received from the Governor of Bombay, Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sast*^ 
Mrs. Besant, Dr. Mann, Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy apd others. 
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Presidential Speech. 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,--! thank you for 
the honour 3/ou have done me in inviting me to preside over this 
joint session of the Indian Industrial Conference and the Indian 
Commercial Congress. Before I ask your attention to the great 
commercial and industrial issues which arc occupying our minds, 
there are certain domestic points which require explanation. 
The first is the movement of this session from the venue of the 
Indian National Congress to the City of Bombay ; the second is the 
amalgamation of our two organizations. For the past two years 
it has been felt that the holding of the Indian Industrial Conference 
at the same time and place as the Indian National Congress involved 
serious disadvantages. During the Congress week not one but 
nearly a dozen Conferences hold their sessions. The Congress 
alone fully occupies the last four days of the year. Moreover, 
since the Lucknow session the proceedings of the Congress have 
grown enormously in public interest and importance owing to the 
political issues before the country ; these conditions left little 
time for the Industrial Conference and at some sessions only two 
hours were allotted to it in a crowded week. We felt that it was 
impossible adequately to deal with the important and varied 
topics on which the industrial and commercial opinion of the country 
ought to be focussed in an hour or twosnatched from other interests, 
and so it was decided to hold this session in Bombay soon after 
the Congress week. The sessions of the Commercial Congress, as 
you know, have been in abeyance for the past four years. During 
that period we have, each of us, been occupied in assisting to bring 
the war to victory. The questions, which arose, were urgent 
war questions, which were more quickly and effectively dealt with 
by Conferences between\.ommercial organisations and the officers 
of Government than b^^ prolonged sessions. But with the conclu- 
sion of the Armistice, and still more emphatically with the signing 
of the Peace Treaty which has just been ratified, great questions of 
commercial policy have come to the forefront again ; it has become 
necessary to mobilise our views upon them. And as there is no 
conflict of interest between Indian industries and Indian commerce, 
but rather are the two indissolubly associated, we have decided 
that separate sessions of the Indian Industrial Conference and of the 
Indian Commercial Congress would involve duplication of agency 
and diffusion of effort : therefore, our session is a joint session 
of these two organisations and we purpose always to meet in common 
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in future. I am confident that these changes will tend to greater 
efficiency and will meet with your approval. 

No ordinary times. 

These are no ordinary days in which we live. The greatest war 
in history has been fought to its conclusion. We rejoice at the 
tremendous victory of the British Empire and its Allies ; we offer 
our respectful and heartful congratulations to His Majesty the 
King Emperor in the success which has crowned British Arms ; 
we are proud of the part which we have been privileged to take in 
the struggle. But we are learning that the achievement of victory 
is only one part, perhaps not even the greater part of a conflict 
as titanic as that from which we have emerged. Peace has brought 
enormous problems in its train. In the countries of the Allies 
there is the immense task of readjusting a social and industrial 
jua chine almost completely converted into war debt, the great 
social upheaval created by the clash of new and stronger ideas 
with ancient civilisation and of a rise in world prices, which threatens 
to be permanent, dislocating the organisation of society. At 
this distanct‘ it is difficult for us to appreciate all that has been done 
in the United Kingdom which bore the main industrial burden of 
the war, in switching from war to peace conditions ; but even 
here we can perceive the immense work that has been accom- 
plished. In the countries of our former enemies the shock has 
been still greater, because of the pressure of the British blockade, 
and a gcaieration must elapse before anything like normal condi- 
tions can be restored. Then in Russia absolute chaos reigns, 
and the disorders of which it is the focus are spreading to Central 
Asia and threaten the Gates of India. All these questions have 
a vital interest for us, because they have produced a radical alter- 
ation in the orientation of Indian trade ; they raise special problems 
lor us, which we must study and understand, for they lie at the 
root of our progress and prosperity. 

Whilst these world issues ,are of the most momentous character, 
(‘Vents especially affecting India have been scarcely less important. 
Since the signing of the Peace Treaty and almost on the eve of the 
formal ratification of the Treaty, the Reform Bill has become 
law. This Act is a great and noble achievement of the British 
Government. It is a symbol of the aims and ideals which, however 
slowly we may have mov^ed towards their attainment, have always 
dominated the British people in their attitude towards the varioixs 
lands which make up our mighty Empire. It# is the natural o/ 
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come of a war of right against might, of democracy against auto- 
cracy ; we rejoice that the principles which animated Great Britain 
in fighting to the death against Germany and her satellites have 
so promptly and liberally been acted upon in the enlargement of 
the constitution of India. India gave her best, and that cheerfully 
and willingly, in the prosecution of the war ; it is but meet that the 
British Government should recognise these loyal services and consi- 
der India as an equal partner in the Empire. These are not merely 
political issues ; the Reform Act vitally affects the trade and industry 
of this country. The development of our economic forces depends 
in a material degree upon peace and prosperity in the land upon 
complete harmony between the Government and the people, 
and above all upon a political constitution which shall make for 
perfect freedom and liberty in our industrial development and the 
banishment of all artificial restrictions on its free growth. 

And that brings me to the most important passage, from our 
point of view, in the report of the Joint Committee of Parliament 
on the Indian Reform Bill. The Committee laid down in clear 
language, that a satisfactory solution of the fiscal question “ can 
only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government of 
India to devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fittc^d 

to India's needs as an integral portion of the British Empire 

Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that 
she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa." 

Partial Fiscal Autonomy 

If there was one platform in the whole of India on which 
people of all shades of opinion are united, it was the demand for 
the fiscal autonomy. It was not the cry of any section of political 
agitators ; the wisest and the sanest in the land also joined hands 
in pressing for such a measure. In my speech as president of th(i 
first Commercial Congress I emphasized that the Government 
of India must be free to adopt, in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the people, the fiscal policy most conducive to the 
best interests of the country without interference either from the 
Imperial Government or the Secretary of State for India and that 
in a word we wanted Self Government in commerce and industry.’! 
It is a matter of no small gratification to us that the Right PI on. 
the Secretary of State for India, whose love and sympathy for us 
are so well-known, ,ltas been able to secure the first step towards 
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fiscal autonomy for us by providing in the Reform x\ct recognition 
of the contention that the Secretary of State should so far as possible 
abstain from intervention in fiscal matters when the Government 
of India and the Indian Legislature agree, and should only intervene 
to safeguard the international obligations of the Kmpire or any 
fiscal arrangement within the Empire to which His Majesty's 
Government is a party. I honestly believe that this is a real 
first step towards securing to India her just demand, though I 
wish that we had secured the same full fiscal freedom which the 
British Dominions enjoyed. I am sure there is no need for us to 
give the assurance to the British public that India will exercise 
her fiscal power with due regard to all her obligations to the Empire. 
There are several questions for instanc(\ the abolition of the excise 
duties on the manufacture of cloth, whereon the Government 
of India and Indian commerce and industry are at one, although 
an autocratic Secretary of State may be given an elastic meaning 
to the proviso above referred to, and though there may be occasions 
on which the Government of India and the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly may not agree — at least as long as the constitution 
of the Central Government remains as it is — yet 1 hope that the 
concession secured will prove fruitful. 

In reviewing the Despatch of the Government of India with 
regard to the Industrial Commission’s Report, the Secretary of 
State observed that “ it would be premature to discuss the fiscal 
issue which was deliberately excluded from the scope of the Com- 
mission’s inquiry ” and was “ not prepared to make any pronounce- 
ment of the aspect of the case until the representatives of the people 
had been given the opportunity to express their views.” Subse- 
quently the Hon. Sir George Barnes, Member for Commerce and 
Industry, observed in his reply to the representation of the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Merchants Chamber, that a Committee of 
the Imperial Legislative Council would be appointed to go into the 
question of Imperial Preference and to submit their Report. It 
is not clear whether the inquiry referred to by the Secretary of 
State and that Committee referred to by the Hon. Sir George 
Barnes is going to be one and the same, or to be by different bodies. 
He should like, however, to urge that the committee referred to 
by the Hon. Member for Commerce and Industry should have wide 
powers given to it under its terms of reference, so that it can go into 
the whole question of tariffs and not simply deal with one aspect 
of the fiscal question, namely. Imperial Preference. In fact, 
the Secretary of vState mentioned in his recent despatch that he 
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not prepared to make any pronouncement on the fiscal issue until 
the representatives of the people had been given the opportunity 
to express their views. We may hope, therefore, that the proposed 
Committee will take public evidence also regarding this question. 
It has been said in some quarters that the protest of the Indian 
commercial bodies against Imperial Preference is due not so much 
to their objections to foreign countries like Japan dumping to 
their goods here, but is directed primarily against Manchester. 
That is taking a rather uncharitable view of our attitude. Our 
protest rested iu the first place on the method and manner in which 
Imperial Preference was introduced ; and secondly on our desire 
that before' such a wide question is decide'el Indian public opinion 
should be fully consulted. His Excellency the Viceroy, in his 
recent address to the' Conference of the English Chambers of Com- 
merce, observeel that it was not the Cdovernment of India’s intention 
to adopt |)reference as a general policy witliout full discussion and 
full support from enlightened public opinion. I'hat announcement 
has gone a long way te) re-assure' the commercial community, and 
it may be hojx'd that the import of the Committee to inquire into 
this question will be such as to satisfy Indian commercial opinion. 

Transference of Industries. 

The political change's adumbrated in the Reform Act' propose 
that Industries in the jmovinces should be treated as a transferred 
subject and thus recognise the justice of the demand made by 
the representatives of thc^ people before Lord Southborough’s 
Committee and the Joint Committee of the two Houses. I noted 
with a deep regret that Anglo-Indian Chambers of Commerce pressed 
the contrary view strongly before the Joint Committee and ex- 
pressed alarming opinions regarding the future of the trade and 
industry if this were mark? a transferred subject. It is, unfortunate- 
ly a peculiarity of this country that exotic trade and industry 
think their interests demand that the administration of trade 
and industries should be in hands other than Indian. Indians 
have proved their capacity- to hold the highest positions under the 
State. They have proved also their fitness to establish and manage 
commercial and industrial enterprises of a great magnitude. I 
do not know in what words to characterise the attitude of those 
people who, in face of this tangible evidences of the fitness 
Indians to manage above all the departments of commerce and 
industries, seek to make out a case against transferring these 
branches of the administration to Indian control. In fact I go 
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further and say that the backward condition in which India finds 
herself in regard to her industrial growth is due to the official’ 
machinery being in the hands of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service who, in the majority of cases, are practically out of touch 
with the realities of Indian trade and industries. British trade 
and British industry flourish in all countries, even where they have 
no preponderating voice ; I see no leason why in a self governing 
India they should be threatened with any risk. In fact, the 
greatest argument against this onesided contention is afforded 
by the experience of several newly started industrial and commercial 
concerns a majority of which have decided to adopt Biitish manage- 
ment. Commerce and industry are not, and can neva^r be, the 
monopoly of any neition or country ; it is but right and ]')ro])er that 
our British friends should co-operale with Indian commercialists 
and industrialists in order to stimulate our economic growth 
instead of “ sulking in their tents ” and trying to put impediments 
in the way of Indians assuming the control of Departments of 
Commerce and Industries. 

With the end of the war and the gradual restoration to normal 
conditions of pc'ax'c a vigorous impetus has been given to the 
starting of joint stock concerns in India which ha\a' been floated 
to an unprecedented extent, especially in Bombay and Calcutta. 
'I'he Hon. Member for Commerce and Industry has warned us 
against too much haste in these' enterprises which he thinks is 
fraught with grave ])ossibilities. I agree with him only in so far as 
a word of caution requires to be given to the commercial and 
industrial public, as also the in\esting public in general, that the 
success of all these concerns requires skill and knowledge as well 
as work of an honest and conscientious character and scrupulous 
regard to the interests of the shareholding public. But our indus^ 
trial growth is forced upon us first by the inability of the manu- 
facturing nations to supply our clamant needs, and secondly by 
the paramount and patriotic duty of fostering our industries and 
utilising in the country our abundant supplies of war material, 
in order to lighten the dependence of three-fourths of the population 
on a precarious rainfall. What is wanted is, however, not the 
rigid and inelastic curtailing of new enterprises ; but a genuine^ 
desire to make their work as successful as possible with the help 
•of expert management. I rejoice, therefore, to note that our 
countrymen have begun to realise the importance of what I would 
call the three essentials to the development of trade and industry,,, 
namely, banking, shipping and insurance, withput which no civilised 
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country has worked its way upward in the development of trade 
and industries. 

Railway Problems. 

If there is this duty on the part of the people to run their 
■enterprises on sound and upright lines, there is an equal duty 
and responsibility on the shoulders of the Government to see 
that all obstacles, impediments and unnatural restrictions in the 
way of trade and industries are removed. The railways present 
several problems which should be tackled promptly by Govern- 
ment as our grievances are years old and it is high time they were 
removed. One of the main questions of railway policy with which 
the Indian ])ublic have identified themselves is the State Manage- 
ment of Railways. It is disappointing to note that though this 
question has been before Government for several years, no practical 
steps have been taken in this direction. On the contrary, the lease 
of the East Indian Railway Company was extended by another 
period of two years in spite of strong public opposition. A Com- 
mittee is now, howe\’er, to be appointed by the Government to 
go into the question of State versus Compeiny Management of 
Railways, and it may be hoped that with the help of its report, 
which will be a comprehensive document with all facts and figures, 
the Government will be able to meet the wishes of Indian people^ 
in this respect. With the restoration of peace conditions we must 
be prepared to face an overgrowing expenditure on our Railways. 
The Indian people will not grudge this expenditure if side by side 
with it they receivt' facilities both in passenger travelling and in the 
movement of goods. There will be resolutions put before you 
dealing with some of these questions which are hardy annual's and 
I shall not enter deeply into them hoping that the discussion 
which will ensue will convince Government of the necessity of 
effecting speedy reforms in ••the administration and constitution 
of the Railway Companies. 

Problem of Currency and Exchange. 

One question which occupied the attention of the commercial 
community to a very large extent during the year which closed 
on the 31st December was the problem of currency and exchange. 
During the war period imports of gold were practically stopped 
and the Indian people became very large purchasers of silver.^ 
There was also a heavy balance of trade in favour of India owing 
to the increase in her exports to meet the war-time requirements 
of Great Britain and l:ier Allies ; and to finance these heavy shipments 
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large blocks of Council Bills were sold by the Secretary of State, 
with the result that equally heavy payments had to be made in 
silver in this country to exporters and others. The Government of 
India, which is one of the biggest purchasers of silver in the world, 
had to increase its silver purchases and owing to the general shortage 
of silver in the world, combined with these causes peculiar to 
ourselves, silver mounted to the dizzy heights with which you 
already had become familiar. These revolutionary changes in the 
position of the silver market produced that other great problem, 
the problem of Exchange. Our rupee value was fixed with relation 
to prices of silver at is. ^d. and the Government frankly said 
that with silver bod. and later on above yod. they could never 
coin rupees at a loss and keep exchange at its old level. Exchange, 
therefore, which had risen to is. bd. mounted up to 2s. 4:1. in the 
middle of December 1919. The worst feature of these constant 
changes was that it left the whole of the commercial and industrial 
community in a state of indecision and flux, and its operations 
had to be curtailed to a large extent because of exchange un- 
certainties, Several telegraphic representations were made by 
Indian commercial bodies who brought to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment the disadvantages w^hich would accrue to trade and 
industry, if no restrictions were placed upon the fiuctuating Ex- 
change. Government, however, had to confess its inability to 
do anything in the matter and w^as buffeted by varying currency 
billows. No doubt here were world forces at work in determining 
Exchange ; but if the interests of this country had prevailed or 
at least received the attention they deserve, it might not have been 
impossible to obtain an amount of gold in payment of the balance 
due sufficient to ease Exchange or minimise its fluctuations. The 
only solution of all these difficulties according to my own view 
is the free import of gold. Such an import, if allowed, would 
restore the conditions when a favourable balance of trade would 
be met by imports of gold, and when Government, with the Damo- 
cles Sword of inconvertibility hanging over its head, would no 
longer have to vary Exchange and throw the whole of the import 
and export tiade into confusion. 

Industrial Commission Recommendations. 

• The main recommendations of the Industrial Commission 
have been accepted by both the Government of India and The 
Secretary of State ; already acting on some of these recommenda-* 
tions, the Government of India have appointed^ a Chemical Services 
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and Stores Purchase Committee to go into tlie question of the 
organisation ot the scientific services and of a Store Purchasing 
Department in Jndia. I'he Department known as the Munitions 
Board will b(^ transferred into a Department of Munitions and 
Industries, and for the time being its jxirt folio will be in the hands 
of His Excellency the Viceroy. Th(‘ Industrial Commission strongly 
recommended the creation of a Department of Industries with 
an Imperial Services Questions have been raised from several 
quarters regarding the advisability of creating more services in our 
midst and increasing thereby the burdeui on the Indian taxpayers, 
i am convinced, however, that if the development of tracle, and 
industry in a huge country like India is to progress on sound and 
systematic lines there must be a suitable, well planned official 
agency staffed b}^ an organisation of cajiable and expert men. 
The recent war has demonstrated with peculiar force that a nation 
whose industry and scEaice is develoi)ed is sure to be a powerful 
nation. Chemistry and the Allied sciences have proved to be of 
tremendous service to the defensive warfare of every nation, 
and unless India has an Imptuial Chemical Service it is hopeless 
to expect her to develop her chemical industries to such an extent as 
will enable her to be s('lf-sufficing in times of emergency. I could 
have wished that the Imperial Departnumt of Industries had 
come at once into being and that a full fledged Member for Industries 
had been at once appointed. This wish of mine is all the stronger, 
as th(' Government of India have already secured the setwices 
of such a capable and far-seeing industrial ('xpert as the Hon. 
Sir Thomas Holland as President of the New Board of Industries 
and Munitions. He could very well have been given the portfolio 
of the Department of Industries at once. While discussing the 
recommendations of the Industrial Commission I cannot omit 
mention of the great ser’tdce rendered by the Hon. Sir Thomas 
Holland to the industrial development of the country. He ren- 
dered a still greater service to the land by assuming charge of the 
Indian Munitions Board when the demands on India for war 
materials were assuming gigantic proportions in relation to our 
then manufacturing and producing power. At that time the 
military prestige of India had sunk to a low ebb on account of the 
misfortunes to British arms in Mesopotamia. His dynamic energy 
and catholic knowledge, however, increased our military capacity 
to undreamt of proportions and by^ contributing to the ultimate 
victory in Mesopotamia and elsewhere brought prominently before 
the world the part which India played in wining the war. I am 
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confident that under his able and resolute direction the new Depart- 
ment of the Industries will be a great factor in our industrial deve- 
lopment. I have seen no sufficient reason adduced why this part 
of the programme of the Industrial Commission should be post- 
poned and a temporary arrangement set up whereby our industrial 
interests will be supervised by a Board of Industries with a Presi- 
dent, the portfolio being in the hands of His Excellency the Viceroy 
and I trust that this temporary arrangement will not b(‘ maintained 
a day longer than is necessary for the formal creation of a new 
Department of the Government of India, specially charged with 
this work and under the direction of its own Membc'r of Council. 

Definite Lines of Advance. 

But, gentlemen, if the industrial development of this country 
is to be on sound lines, and if we are to derive the fullest advantage 
of the new Department which is to be set up and the new expert 
staff which is to be (nitertaincd, we must take broad vic‘ws. I 
venture to say that there has been in some quarters much too 
narrow a view of the work and recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission — to say that its work has bexai confined to proposing 
a scheme for the creation of two more services and to ignore the 
very substantial character of its other n'comrnendations. If you 
study the Report of the Commission carefully and as a whole, 
you will find that it commends definite and valuable lines of ad- 
vance. There is no Aladdin’s lamp to create industries where 
there are none. It requires the hard and patient toil of years to 
start into being and to consolidate the different industries which 
go to make the industrial life of a nation, and for this nothing is 
more essential than a sound and systematic organisation and the 
establishment of clear principles guaranteeing that the Govern- 
ment will always be actuated by the desire to give every encourage- 
ment to indigenous industries. The Industrial Commission's 
Report may have its defects, but I hope I shall carry you all with 
me when I say that it has pointed out in definite terms the agencies 
and the principles which should guide the policy of the Government 
with regard to industrial undertakings. Take, for instance, the 
Stores Purchase question. If the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion that Department of Stores Purchase should be established 
in India is carried out in full, it will go a great way towards estab- 
lishing several new industries in our midst. What I hope, however, 
in this connection, is that Government will not overlook the claims 
lof Indians for employment to the different services to be created. 
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as I venture to believe that an Indian agency is best suited to the 
staffing of such an organisation as the Department of Industries. 
Sins of ommission on this score are sometimes belittled under 
the plea of the absence of suitable men. With the establishment 
of technical and technological Colleges and the opening of Gov- 
ernment and Railway Workshops for the apprenticeship of Indians, 
such a plea will not hold good. It is moving in a vicious circle, 
surely, to refuse appointments to Indians on thc' ground of their 
want of experience and then to put bars against their getting such 
experience. 

Necessity of Consul tingr Indian Commercial Opinion 

The Indian Merchants Chamber several times pressed upon 
the attention of the Government the necessity of consulting Indian 
Commercial opinion and giving it a voice in the deliberations of 
the Conferences held to discuss Peace d'erms wlien the war closed. 
Unfortunately, though the Indian Community reminded the Gov- 
ernment of this suggestion after the declaration of the Armistice, 
no representatives of the Indian Commercial Community were 
appointed at the Peace ConfcTcaice. We are sure that the Right 
Hon. Mr. Montagu, the Right Hon. Lord Sinha, and his Highness 
tlie Maharaja of Bikaner put before the Peace Council the views 
of the Indian Commercial Community with vigour and ability, 
but also it would have been better if the Government could have 
seen their way to coopting a representative of this important 
community. We may, however, now hope that with regard to 
any commercial treatic's which may be entered into with foreign 
countries Indian Commercial opinion will be fully consulted. In 
this connection I may also repeat what has been several times 
emphasized by the Bombay Indian Merchants Chamber, and 
also the Indian IndustrisJ Conference, that Indian Commercial 
attaches should be appointed to all British consulates. Indian 
trade with Mesopotamia and East Africa is likely to develop to a 
large extent in the near future and it is es.sential that Indian com- 
mercial interests should be safeguarded by having an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in both these countries. Talking of East 
Africa reminds me of the short-sighted and anti -Imperial campaign 
which has been started by the European settlers against Indian 
residents in East Africa. The comfortable belief was fostered that 
though there were several harassing disabilities on Indians in 
South Africa, there were perfect liberty to colonise East Africa. 
In fact, several leading publicists cherished visions of East Africa 
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being given up to India for colonising purposes. Unfortunately 
even after the great services India rendered to the British Empire 
in clearing East Africa of Germans, the fate of our Indian brethren 
there is at present far worse than it was in pre-war days. You 
must have recently read the pathetic message of the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews regarding the condition of Indian settlers in East Africa. 
One cannot maintain calmness of mind wht'ii he perceives that the 
Indians who have contributed their utmost to the developments 
f)f East Africa, who were the first settlers in the country, and 
who co-operated during the war to such a large extent, are now 
threatened with eviction and deprivation of all their rights and 
privileges throughout the narrow vision of British settlers. The 
grounds adduced for such action are th(‘ most damaging to our 
s(‘lf-respect ; and all our countrymen should raise an united p)rotest 
against the unjustifiable allegations made by a handful of European 
settlers to serve their own interest. I'he Congn^ss is vitally con- 
cerned in this question, for Indian tradin's and nuTchants had 
no little hand in developing East x\frica, and 1 hope that you 
will all suj)port the* resolution which will be placed befon' you 
d(‘aling with this subject. 

Labour Problem. 

1 should like, if you will permit nu' to pass on to another 
subject as vital to the (economic intiu'ests of the country, perhaps 
more* important in the present stage of our evolution than some 
of those on which I have just touched — the great problem of Indian 
labour. Labour has pierhaps rather narrowly come to signify the 
large classes of workmen who constitute tiu' rank of the Industrial 
army. But more correctly .speaking, every man and woman who 
toils to add to the wealth of the world is a labourer in his or her 
own way, whether he works with his hands or his brain or with 
his peculiar or acquired skill. He who toils to create wealth is a 
labourer. But when we speak of Indian labour we somehow or 
other confine ourselves to the working classes whose conditions, I 
may frankly say at once, are not what they ought to be, or what 
they could be. The vital and fundamental consideration in every 
industry and trade is human efficiency. And it is a matter of 
grave concern to us that the level of our general efficiency should 
be as low as it is. For in the race of life, and especially in a com- 
petitive world, efficiency coun s far more than anything else. 
The one great problem before us to clay is how^ to increase the 
efficiency of Indian labour. It is an old, old problem which we 
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are still far from solving. Yet it is on the solution of this great 
problem that India’s survival as an industrial country will depend 
in the years to come in competition with the great industrial nations 
of the world who have the advantage of a tremendous start over 
this country. We have all been thinking, and thinking a good deal, 
since the first Steam Factory was erected in this country of the lu^ces- 
sity for developing the human skill ol the country for Industrial 
requirements. If India is to remain a farm for raw’ material and a 
market for the manufacturing world, then by all means let us 
remain content and happy as we are. But if your object and mine 
if the object of these Conferences and Congresses is to raise the 
efficiency of every man and woman in this country, if our aim is to 
strengthen it so as to enable it to stand up against the world rush 
for raw material and markets, it our aspiration is to take our owm 
resources in our own hands, and from out of the fulness of our 
own soil produce all the raw materials required not only for our 
every day comfort, but for our vital happiness and progress, if it 
is our object to sec that a human being in this country goes hungry 
or deprived of the opportiinitv of bringing out that is highest 
and best in him for the servic(‘ of the Motherland, then I say it is 
the bounden duty of each one of us wdio has had the good fortune 
of having moved a little further up the ladder of life to S(‘e that 
those who are still behind us come forward to join hands wnth us 
in the uplift, in the development, in the salvation of the land of 
our birth. Many of us in our owm humble way have perhaps 
already tried to add a little to the volume and to the rate of Indian 
progress. But I should like to take this opportunity of saying 
deliberately that it is the people of the country wffio have done 
most to develop its resources, human and material, and that the 
credit of the stage at which we have arrived belongs less to the 
'Government of the land. Peace and order may too often be drawn 
out to mean inaction and inertia. The requirements of progress, 

I submit, are as vital to the growth of the country as peace and order. 
Happily, of late years Government has begun to interest itself 
in the Industrial development of the country. We hope that 
under the new constitution, that interest will be sustained and will 
grow. For the interest both of the Government and the people 
demands that steps should be taken by the individual and by the . 
State to ensure the greatest rate and widest range of progress^ 
in every possible form of trade and industry. May I, therefore, 
-submit with all the emphasis at my command that the State can 
do more than it has done in the past, and ought to do more in the 
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future if it values the contentment and happiness of the people 
of this country ? Every people must work out its own economic 
salvation ; but I agree also with those who say that, after all, in 
the modern world all power is concentrated in the engine of the 
State ; and if the engine of the State does not move, wielding as 
it does its tremendous power, the shoulders of the people may 
be bruised and they may remain helpless in the great up-hill climb. 
The State, for instance, can do much to improve individual efB- 
ciency. What is of our own efficiency T ask you when 94 per cent, 
of our people arc unable to read and write ? Is there not room 
Miough as much for individual philanthropy as for Government 
action, in such a matter as the education of the people ? In 
thirty years without the wealth and the resources that we command, 
japan banished illiteracy and prepared herself to take her place 
m the industrial organisation of the world. Will not, I ask again, 
(he Government of India and our Proviiicial Government in the 
new regime attempt to do what Japan began to do fo:ty years 
ago ? Education is the fundamental basis of industrial efficiency 
and if 1 have dwelt on this question ])erhaps at a length longer 
than I ought to have done, it is because I feel that in the new 
times that are dawning upon us we must plac'c this great subject 
of Education in the forefront of our National programme. 

Need for Education* 

The evils from which Indian labour at present suffers will 
not resolve themselves into ordered and well-grounded progress, 
once our labour has received the great baptism of Education. 
For with education will come a better appreciation of sanitation 
and with sanitation and health greater physical strength, and 
with greater physical strength combined with an enlightened 
mind, will come greater efficiency. With greater efficiency, greater 
aid better production will be possible, which in its own turn will 
'teate more wealth. From out of that greater wealth labour 
irill, I am sure, have its own larger share, and with increased 
earnings, the comfort and well being of the labourers themselves 
will increase. The point is that if the labourers in this country 
are to receive a fair share of the wealth they help, to create, they 
will be enabled to do so^ultimately and only by increased and 
better production, which, however can only be done by increased 
efficiency, at the roots of which is only Education, the vivifyifig 
sap of life. Hours of work, wages, housing, insanitation, intern* 
perance, all these problems will resolve into contejitmtot, happiness 

13 
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and progress once tlie warm light of knowledge dispels the darkness 
in which labour in India at present lives <iiid inovas and has its 
being. 

I for one am not pessimistic about the solution of th(‘sc pro- 
blems. Every industrial country at some time or otlu‘r of it< 
industrial evolution has had to face these probUmis. Wc, ('oniiiig 
far behind them, may learn our lessons from the hard and bitter 
experience that they have had to go through. All the saint* wih 
must and do exist in aii\' transitional period, the more so when 
an agricultural country devadops within itself urban concentration 
for industrial purposes. And I am sanguine enough to believe 
that in the peaceful years that are befort' us the problems which 
our labour is confronted with will disappear one by one. If. for 
instance, you can product* some day in the future within 8 hours 
what it takes now 12 to produce, there is no reason why tht* labourer 
should work more tlian 8 hours. If, again, he produces more and 
adds to the wealth of tht* country, there is no reason why his wages 
hould not be higher. But the fiindamental consideration that 
j should like to urge for your serious consideration once again is 
j-he necessity of increasing efficiency by diftusing education. And 
jii that great work, may I hope with you that the Govi'iiiment 
of the country will play its {)art as it should. 

I have spoken of the transitional stage in the evolution of 
Indian industry. During that stage and until through tlie spread 
of education and the improvement of wages, the Indian labourer 
is capable of standing entirely on his own ietA, the State and other 
bodies have a special responsibility to discharge in such matters 
as housing. This is a problem of peculiar intensity in Bombay, 
where great industries have established themselves in a narrow 
and crowded Island, where land is exceedingly expensive and 
limited in area at any prZte. The result is that the provision of 
houses has not kept pace with the increase of the population and 
in many ])arts of the Island we have terrible congestion and most 
insanitary conditions. This question is always before us and 
demands our earnest attention but it can be effectively solved 
only by complete co-operation between Government, the Muni- 
cipality, the Improvement Trust and every individual or corporate 
employer of labour. We rejoice that His Excellency is devoting 
his talents, experience and driving power to the question, and I 
should like , on behalf of all the interests represented here, to assure 
him of our cordial, nay, enthusiastic co-operation. Good housing 
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will do much to improve and stabilise our labour ; it must have 
direct bearing on the efficiency of that labour ,for efficiency attain- 
able only through the establishment of healthy living conditions. 
I look forward hopefully to the issue of the great plans which His 
Excellency has formulated ; it will be our p)rivileg(^ to do our part 
m bringing them to early and satisfactory fruition. 

New Era. 

Gentlemen, we have entered upon a new era. Under the 
l^eform Scheme we shall have a large power in our hands for the 
development of trades and industries. At such a juncture it is most 
essential that trade and industry must make themselves heard 
and that in no uncertain manner. It is a universally accepted 
principle in countries where democratic institutions flourish that 
agitation is the watchword of every movement. I fear that our 
public institutions concerning themselv(‘s wath the development 
of trade and industries are not yet as vocal and as earnest in their 
work as they should be. This listlessness, if 1 may term it so, this 
shortsighted method of working should cease and give place to 
better methods of co-operation, and large perspectives and ideals, 
whereby we shall be able to assure a constant and careful watch- 
fulness to safeguard the rights and privileges of Indian trade and 
industries. Our Indian Chambers of Commerce are few and far 
between, and even the existing ones suffer from a shortness of funds 
to carry out the large pirogramme of work which the commercial 
community expects them to discharge. Fhese Chambers of Com- 
merce must be multiplied and every town of commercial and in- 
dustrial importance should have its own Chamber of Commerce, 
and if possible also an industrial organisation, so that all this net- 
work of bodies can weld together the policy of the commercial 
community on matters affecting its interests and put whatever 
grievances it has before the proper authorities. The Commercial 
Community has numerous grievances ; with regard to railways and 
shipping, for instance ; but on account of the lack of vigilant pro- 
paganda and effective institutions to carry on such a propaganda, 
many such abuses are never brought to light, with the result that 
our trade and industries cannot attain the expansion which it is 
our object to achieve. In France and Germany these Chambers 
of /Commerce are almost official bodies entrusted with several res- 
ponsibilities by the Government, fn this country they are merely 
advisory bodies and have practically no executive authority, even 
as regards their members and the commercial community. The 
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state of things should be changed and it lies with you, gentlemen, 
as representing the different Chambers of Commerce and the 
different Industrial and Commercial Associations in the country to 
develop a spirit of corporate activity for Commercial and Indus- 
trial intere ts among your constituencies. Unless we have these 
organisations, the power we have under the new scheme of, 
reforms will not be fully utilised for our good. I appeal to you 
all, therefore, to stand and work together for the economic 
progress of India and for her rise to her full status amongst the 
nations of the new world which is opening out to us. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. The President moved the first resolution expressing loyalty 
to His Majesty the King Emperor and recording thanks for the- 
Royal Proclamation which, the resolutions said, constituted the 
“New Magna Charta of India’' and was the '‘Symbol of sympathy 
with which it has been the privilege of India to be regarded by the 
British Crown 

2. Mr. V, P. Vaidya next moved a resolution on the Reform- 
Act welcoming the Act and thanking the Parliament and especially 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Sinha for being mainly instrumental 
ill placing the Act on the statue book,” and especially welcoming 
the transference of industries to Indian Ministers. The resolution 
also regretted that the element of responsibility had not been 
introduced in the Central Government as to make it amenable to 
popular opinion in the direction of expansion of trade and industry, 
and further regretted the exclusion of the province of Burma as 
being seriously prejudicial to the economic interests of the province 
and the country. 

3. Dr. Banerjee. Calcutta, next moved the resolution on 
fiscal autonomy which, while appreciating the concession regarding 
fiscal autonomy for India embodied in the reform Act, expressed 
apprehension that, owing to the constitution of Central Government 
the just demand of the Indian industrial and commercial community 
may not be satisfied and the object of th^ reform measures may be 
defeated and urging the working of the Act should ensure effective 
use by India of its fiscal powers to carry into effect such tariff arrange- 
ments as may be best fitted for India's needs. The Conference 
further demanded that, pending the attainment of such autonomous 
powers, the Goveyiment of India should impose retaliatory duties 
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against such dominions and such colonial possessions of the Empire 
as have imposed differential tariff against this country. 

4. Mr. Jamshed M. Mehta, Karachi, next moved the following 
r(‘solution on Imperial Preference. — 

That this Confert'iice strongly disapproves of tlie policy of 
Imperial preference attempted to be introduced as manifested in 
nx'ent legislation regarding the export of hides and skins and urges 
that no measure of Imperial preference should i)e adopted till the 
whole question has b(‘(m examiiu'd by a Committee fully represen- 
tative of various industrial and commercial interests of the country 
and charged with j)owers of taking public c^vidence* regarding all 
iiscal questions as indicat('d in th(' despa t('h of tlu' Secretary of 
State reviewing th(‘ report of Indian Industrial Commission and 
until Indian legislatun' is in a position of deciding for itself a fiscal 
policy best suited to the interests of tht' country and of carrying it 
in^o effect as urged in the resolution on fiscal autonomy. 

5. 'fhe Conference then adopted the following resolutions : — 

This Conference is emphatically of opinion that preference 

should be given to (i) Indians on th(‘ proposed industrial and chemi- 
cal services, (2) Indian (uiterprise in the matter of c()nc(‘Ssions with 
regard to the dev('lopment of natural resources of the country, 
railways, shipping, manufactures and concessions in the matter 
of raw materials, etc,, (3) Indian firms and manufactures in respect 
of the purchase of stores for the r(‘quirement of Government Depart 
jTient and local bodies and railway companies. 

Enquiry into Labour Conditions. 

(). That in view of the ])resent (onditions of labour th(‘ Con- 
fi'rence re.spectfully requests the Government of India to appoint a 
Commission, fully representative of labour and capital, to fully 
iiiv^estigate labour conditions in India, such as wages, education, 
housing, hours of work, etc., and to submit such proposals for im- 
provement as may be compatible with the healthy growth of 
industry. 

The Imperial Bank. 

6. The following resolution on Imperial Bank was then taken 
into consideration : — 

That the Conference considers that the bill dealing with the 
proposed Imperial Bank should be published in full detail and cri- 
ticTsm invited frcMU public before any definite action is taken and 
that the amalgamation as proposed is not calculated to sufficiently 
safeguard Indian interests and urges the Government should not 
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support the scheme unless provision is made for adequate Indiein 
rep)resentation on all boards and that the proposed bank should not 
be debarred merely on account of any competition with exchange 
banks from any kind of legitimate banking business if advised by 
the central board. 

Liquor Traffic. 

7. The next resolution on liquor traffic, urging the t'arly 
total prohibition of manufacture, import and sale of liquor in 
India for intoxicating j:)iirposes, was moved by Mr. Mavji Govinji 
and was seconded by Mr. Muherji who recently returned from 
America. 

Mr. K. Nalaraiau welcomed the resolution emanating Irom 
thi' Industrial and Commercial Congrc'ss as signifying the combina- 
tion of moral and s])iritual forces which were the life breath of all 
nations with industrialistic force's of tlu' country and as a moral 
and material necessity for mobilising India’s forces and energic's 
and stopping the' wastage of the nation’s energy by the prevale'uce 
of liquor habits. Tlu' resolution was enthusiastically adoptc'd. 

8. Th(‘ Presidi'ut next put the' following resolution from tlie'. 
chair : — 

'J'he Cojtfc'rence' recognises the urgent need of having Indians 
with trade' experience as trade representatives in most important 
•commercial centres of the world to look after the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of India and strenigly re'commends the Govern- 
me’iit to appoint immediately Indians as commercial attache's 
at least in the' United States of Anu'rica, Germany, France, 
Japan and China and Trade Commissioners in East Africa and 
Mesopotamia. 

9. The' Confe'ience ^next ade)pted a resolution condemning 
in e'my)hatic terms the anti-Indian agitation in South and East 
Africa and urging retaliatory measures against the British Colonies 
that meet out te) Indians dift'erential treatment by closing British 
or Indian services to the citizens of those colonies and by prohibiting 
e'Xport of all raw materials and also resolving to send a deputation 
tinder the auspices of the Imperial Citizenship Association under 
Mr. C. F. Andrews’ leadership to assist in leading evidence befon' 
Ihe South .'\frican Commission and then to go to England. 

Currency Committee Report* 

10. The Conference also adopted a resolution moved by Mr. 
Vidyasagar Pandya, Madras, urging early publication of the 
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Currency and Finance' Committee's rc'pe)rt anel to elet'er definite 
action till |)ublic opinion hael bee'ii asci'rtaint'd and urging in the 
meantime the re'moval ot embarge) on the' import ed ])recions metals. 

Re'sedntions jiroU'sting against re'strictions on tlu' imports ol 
dye-stufts, excise duty on Indian mill-made' clothes and advising 
steps to be taken to control high price's with tlu' eo-operation of a 
non-otheird ageney and we'lcoming the' lechnologieal course' lU'wly 
adoptee! in the' Ihinjab llni\a'rsit\ anel re'ce)mme'neling its aeloption 
by e)tlK'.r universitie's anel e'xpre'ssing veete's of thanks te) the President 
and th(‘ organise'rs e)t the' (e)nferene'<', e'tc., w'e're' passe'd. 

Sir Fazulbhe)v, in Ids closing aelelress, e*mphasise'el the* e'ducativ'e 
value' of the (eanlerence anel dwell e)n the' work be'fore them. 
And then the Conlert'ne e' eUsse)lv<'d. 
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